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FOREWORD 


This is the third number of Tur Annats to focus attention on religion in Amer- 
ica in the past several decades. To read the previous numbers is instructive, for 
they not only indicate the kinds of assessments that were made of particular aspects 
of American religion in their times, but are also, to a surprising extent, documents 
of American religion in their times. Each reflects the aspects of religion that ap- 
peared to be interesting and important to relatively objective observers who 
determined which topics were worthy of extensive articles. 

In the decade of the 1950’s, the religious revival in America crested, and began 
to decline. In the decade of the 1960’s, religion in America is in a state of radical 
change; indeed, the word “crisis” is perhaps more appropriate with reference to 
religion than it is with reference to some other aspects of our culture and scciety. 
In its state of crisis, American religion has become a far more interesting phe- 
nomenon than it was during the decade of its highest institutional success. Al- 
though I have not made an accurate accounting, my impression is that religion has 
been far more newsworthy in the past ten years than in the previous decade. The 
Vatican Council, clergy participation in the civil rights movement, the “death of 
God” theology, the tensions between Christians and Jews after the June War, the 
involvement of religious leaders in the peace movement, the revolution in morality 
——all of these and others received attention in the daily press, in the weekly news 
magazines, and in journals of commentary and opinion. These events have been 
far more memorable than the assemblies of the World Council of Churches in Evan- 
ston and New Delhi, the death of Pope Pius XII, and national meetings of rabbis, 
all of which were dutifully reported by the press as significant events of their 
time. 

In selecting the topics for this number, I sought to find those that touched on 
what were, in my judgment, the most significant events in American religious life, 
as well as those which would give a comprehensive coverage. This number of THE 
ANNALS would be more complete if twenty articles could have been written, for 
some interesting items are left out and others only touched on. For example, the 
growth of academic study of religion, and its maturation into significant scholarly 
disciplines, with new or upgraded journals, gets no attention. The development of 
the Society for the Scientific Study of Religion and its Journal for the Scientific 
Study of Religion is only one instance of this important trend. Although this 
number has an outstanding essay on the state of “Black Theology,” there was not 
room for an essay that would deal more particularly with what is happening to 
black churches during this decade. What sociologist Robert Bellah has called 
“civil religion” is mentioned in at least two essays, but an assessment of what 
happened to it in the decade is missing. A study focusing on religion on the 
campuses, a bellwether of wider currents in the culture, would have added to the 
richness. 

Although I regret the necessary limitations of coverage, I recommend the reading 
of all the essays here published. They differ in style and in amount of citation; 
they are written by persons in different disciplines—sociology, history, theology, 
and the like; they vary in mood from objective reporting to involved criticism and 


ix 
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challenge; and some of them clearly, and properly, reflect distinct angles of vision. 
But they are all highly informative—both in terms of data and in terms of the 
mood of religion in America at the end of the decade. Many of them are docu- 
ments of the times as much as they are reports about the times. 

A final word of acknowledgement is in order. To the editors of THE ANNALS 
who invited me to act as guest editor, and who have co-operated splendidly in 
every stage of the planning and production of this number, I am deeply grateful. 
To each author, I am particularly in debt, for this assignment was an addition to a 
very busy schedule of research, writing, and teaching. 

What will the story of religion in America look like in another decade? I hope 
the editors of THE ANNALS will then be prompted to request another investigation. 
Only then will we be able to tell if the events and movements discussed in this 
issue were of the historical significance that we have judged them to be. 


James M. GUSTAFSON 


James M. Gustafson, Ph.D., New Haven, Connecticut, is Professor of Christian Ethics, 
in the Department of Religious Studies and in the Divinity School, Yale University. 
He is the author of Treasure in Earthern Vessels: The Church as a Human Community 
(1961), and Christ and the Moral Life (1968) and coauthor of The Advancement of 
Theological Education (1957) and On Being Responsible (1968). 
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| The Radical Turn in./Theology.and Ethics: 
Why It Occurred in the 1960's 


By SypNry E. AHLSTROM 


ABSTRACT: The decade of the 1960’s has been marked by 
revolutionary changes in theology and ethics as well as in re- 
ligious attitudes and moral standards. The over-all ecclesiasti- 
cal situation has also been profoundly altered, for Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews alike. Radical theology, powerful counter- 
cultural movements, a search for new life styles, serious dis- 
satisfactions with traditional modes of religious expression, and 
widespread questioning of long-accepted views on the church, 
the university, and the state have put the 1960’s into sharp 
contrast with the postwar period of affluence and religious re- 
vival. This relatively sudden transition is by no means easily 
explained, especially since the underlying intellectual and social 
issues have been slowly maturing for hundreds of years. There 
are certain half-coincidental convergences and a number of es- 
pecially catalytic events, however, that have given a powerful 
popular base to anxieties and doubts that were once more 
restricted. Especially critical were the demographic and tech- 
nological developments that led, almost simultaneously, to both 
an urban crisis and a racial crisis. At the same time that his- 
toric religious convictions and ecclesiastical loyalties were being 
severely tested, moreover, the long-accepted grounds for confi- 
dence in and allegiance to the American system were being 
undermined by .the diversion of governmental concern and 
resources from the works of peace and reconstruction to the 
prosecution of the war in Vietnam. What might otherwise 
have been a difficult but gradual transition thus became sudden, 
traumatic, and disruptive. 


LE 


Sydney E. Ahlstrom, Ph.D., New Haven, Connecticut, is Professor of Church History 


and American Histery and, since 1967, Chairman of the American Studies Program, Yale 
University. He was an instructor in history at Harvard University.until he joined the 
Yale staf in 1954. His writings include The American Protestant Encounter with 


World Religions (1963) and Theology in America (1967). 


1 


two 


LMOST a decade ago, I contributed 

an essay on “Theology and the 
Present-Day Revival” to an issue of 
Tue ANNALS devoted to Religion and 
American Society. My assignment was 
to consider the main trends of serious 
religious thought rather than the popular 
postwar revival, which at that time was 
visibly waning. Postpublication indica- 
tions were that the essay provided a rea- 
sonably accurate description of the theo- 
logical situation, and five.years later, it 
still seemed reasonable to allow a re- 
printing of the article without -altering 
its basic content. But by that time, I 
was appalled by the word “present-day” 
in the title and insisted on the addition 


cf a “Postscript, 1966.” * One was con- 


fronted by an almost classic instance of 
the fact that history has no future. In- 
ceed, the ink had barely dried before 
that “present-day” situation began to 
ke battered out of shape by events and 
forces that converged from every direc- 
tion. A Roman Catholic was elected to 
the presidency of the United States with 
a tiny popular plurality—and then at 


the peak of his public favor was struck 


down and laid to rest while the nation 
and the world, half-stupified by the 
succession of events, joined in a concert 
of grief such as human technology had 
never before made possible. In the 
meantime, an aged cardinal who had 
been elevated to the papacy in 1958 was 
carrying out a revolution in the Roman 
Catholic church whose reverberations 
still rumble back and forth across the 
Christian world with implications for 
the future that defy human calculation. 

Nor did things stop there. On the 
domestic scene, the Protestant establish- 


1 Religion in American Society, THE ANNALS, 
Vol. 332 (November 1960), pp. 20-39; re- 
printed in Not Many Wise: A Reader on Re- 
ligion in American Society (Boston: Pilgrim 
Press, 1962), pp. 25-47; and in Richard D, 
Knudten, ed., The Sociology of Religion: An 
Anthology (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1967), pp. 5-16. 
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ment received still another blow in 1962 
when the Supreme Court delivered its 
judgment on the one man-one vote 
principle, and again in its 1963 ruling on 
the. question of religious ceremonies in 


_the public schools. Then, as if to dem- 


onstrate the revolutionary character of 
the nation’s deep-lying pluralism, came 
the great culmination of the civil rights 
movement at Selma, Alabama, in March 
1965; and six months later, amidst the 
smoke and violence of the Watts riot in 
Los Angeles, came what we can now see 
as the end of the civil rights movement. 
Finally, as if fate were determined to 
make the year a turning point in his- 
tory, President Lyndon Johnson author- 
ized the bombing of North. Vietnam in 
February. 1965, and by the end of the 
year escalated American troop strength 
there to 200,000. It was now an Ameri- 
can war in Southeast Asia. 

The full significance of these several 
compound events will not be knowable 
until the end of time, but it was per- 
fectly clear to any reasonably conscious 
American historian that the postwar 
revival had completely frittered out, 
that the nation was moving rapidly 
towards a crise de la conscience of un- 
precedented depth, and that words writ- 
ten in 1960 about “contemporary” the- 
ology had already become documentary 
material for future historians of the 
1950’s.? 

With the passing of five more years, 
one can see that the waning days of the 
1960’s, in the mute way of all chrono- 
logical periods, are making an ever 
stronger claim on us. The decade seems 
to beg remembrance for having per- 
formed a great tutelary role in the edu- 


2 In a parallel essay, “The Moral and Theo- 
logical Revolution of the Sixties and Its Im- 
plications for American Religious Historiog- 
raphy,” in Herbert Bass, ed., The Siate of 
American History (Chicago: Quadrangle 
Books, 1970), I have sought to suggest some- 
thing about the new American past which this 
decade is discovering. 
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cation of America, for having committed 
a kind of maturing violence upon the 
innocence of a whole people, for having 
called an arrogant and complacent na- 
tion to time, as it were, and for remind- 
ing it that even Mother Nature is capa- 
ble of harsh dealing with her children 
when they desecrate her bounty. Thus, 
we are given good reasons for believing 
that the decade of the 1960’s, even at 
the profoundest ethical and religious 
levels of experience, will take a distinc- 
tive place in American history. 

Like many of its elegant, gay, or roar- 
ing predecessors, the decade of the 
1960’s will probably gain a name or 
two. Men will, of course, identify it 
with the “Great Society” (though not 
without irony) and with. the Vietnam 
war, but adjectives like “secular” or 
“permissive” will probably commemo- 
rate other aspects of these ten eventful 
years. The decade may also be remem- 
bered for the “Death of God” or the 
“Great Moral Revolution.” These 
terms, moreover, will rest on actualities 
far more pervasive than, say, the gaiety 
of the troubled 1890’s or the elegance 
of the 1880’s. New cosmic signs were 
being read in the 1960’s. The decade 
did experience a fundamental shift in 
American moral anc religious attitudes. 
It is no accident that phrases such 
as post-Puritan, post-Protestant, post- 
Christian, postmodern, and even post- 
historical were commonly used to de- 
scribe the American scene. The decade 
of the 1960’s was a time, in short, when 
the old grounds of national confidence, 
patriotic idealism, moral traditionalism, 
and even of historic Judaeo-Christian 
theism, were awash. Presuppositions 
that had held firm for centuries—even 
millennia—were being widely ques- 
tioned. Some sensational manifestations 
have come and gone (as fads and fash- 
ions will), but the existence of a basic 
shift of mood rooted in deep social and 
institutional dislocations was anything 


but ephemeral. The nation was con- 
fronting revolutionary, circumstances 
whose effects were, in the nature of the 
case, irreversible.’ 

Given this situation, I accept the tra- 
ditional twofold task of historians, first 
to clarify the explicandum and second to 
attempt the explicans. What follows, 
therefore, is a description of the new ele- 
ments in the moral, intellectual, and 
religious atmosphere which came to per- 
vade America during this decade. Then 


-will come certain suggestions which may 


help us to understand why this nation 
found itself in such revolutionary cir- 
cumstances at this particular time. 
Much that will be said would, of course, 
apply, mutatis mutandis, to Western 
civilization generally or even to the 
whole world. This sense of global in- 
volvement is, indeed, a fundamental 
feature of the times. My chief focus, 
nevertheless, will be on the American 


‘scene, where the transition that suc- 


ceeded the “postwar revival” seems to 
have been especially abrupt.* 

Lest the reader’s expectations become 
too exorbitant, however, a caveat is in 
order. The truth is that phenomena of 
this scope could only be “explained” 
with a “God’s-eye view” of the whole 
past and the whole future. Teilhard de 
Chardin rightly observed that “not a 
thing in our changing world is really 
understandable except in so far as it has 


3 To say that a decade’s impact is irreversi- 
ble is to repeat a truism—since profound ex- 
periences always leave their mark. Neo- 
orthodoxy, for example, could not but accept 
the basic demands of liberalism for “scientific” 
candor. Yet, many critics of current theol- 
ogy and ethics speak wistfully of a return to 
normalcy, ignore the revolutionary models of 
Origen, Augustine, or Calvin, and give little 
thought to reconstruction. 

4In the Second World War, as in the First, 
the United States escaped the total experience 
of war. Its postwar religious developments 
were correspondingly distinctive. No other 
nation seems to have “enjoyed” a similar 
revival (except possibly Canada). 
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reached its terminus.’ In the strict 
sense, Our situation is historically inex- 
plicable. We face the mysterium tre- 
mendum. How the 1960’s would appear 
in some ultimate roll call of decades, 
therefore, is something about which we 
can only speculate.” Yet, we know that 
it has been turbulent—that it has 
brought excitement and liberation to 
some, bewilderment and pain to others. 
Nearly everyone has wondered at some 
time or other why this “almost chosen 
people” should have encountered so 
much unsettlement at just this juncture 
in history. In somewhat different termi- 
nology, I have, in fact, had the question 
put to me with equal seriousness by 
both student militants and members of 
parish church boards. (That I should 
state the extremes in just that way also 
reveals a crucial aspect of the times.) 
And it is my conviction that a telling of 
the many-stranded Histoire that leads up 
to the criss-cross crisis of the 1960’s can 
offer more assuagement to the curious 
than could the characteristic findings of 
more scientific disciplines.® 


5 Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, Panthetsme et 
` Christianisme (Paris, 1923), p. 8. Arthur C. 
Danto makes the same point in his Analytical 
Philosophy of History (Cambridge, England: 
At the University Press, 1965), chap. 1. No- 
body regards it a defect in Tacitus that he 
missed the significance of the Christian 
Church for, the future of the Roman Empire. 
Nor do we expect the impossible of present- 
day historians. See Marcus Cunliffe, “Ameri- 
can Watersheds,” American Quarterly 13 (Win- 
ter 1961). 

6 Historical narratives, like case histories and 
good excuses, can shed much light on diverse 
predicaments, past and present. Whether my 
stories are plausible is for the reader to judge. 
I hope he will tell me of my major short- 
comings. It should be obvious from my expla- 
nations that no deprecation of the social sci- 
ences is intended, but see John Seeley on the 
subjectivity of “value-free” sociology, “Social 
Science? Some Probative Problems,” in Frank 
Lindenfeld, ed., Radicel Perspectives on So- 
cial Problems, (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1969), pp. 4-13. 


‘THEOLOGICAL RADICALISM 


The most widely publicized aspect of 
the decade’s religious history was the 
emergence of a radical movement in 
theology which betokened, even if it did 
not cause, a major reappraisal of the 
most assured grounds of the historic 
Judaeo-Christian consensus. Familiar 
signposts can be cited. From beyond 
the grave, Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s de- 
mand for a “secular interpretation” of 
biblical language was answered by a 
deluge of serious efforts to meet the 
needs of a “world come of age.” In 
America, it was H. Richard Niebuhr 
who, at the age of sixty-six, delivered 
the crucial inaugural address to the 
1960’s, with his great essay on Radical 
Monothetsm (1960); but it was Gabriel 
Vahanian who first brought Nietzsche’s 
famous phrase into public currency with 
his book on The Death of God: The 
Culture of Our Post-Christian Era 
(1961).* Far more noticeable, how- 
ever, were three startlingly popular best 
sellers: Bishop J. A. T. Robinson’s 
Honest to God (1963) in Great Britain, 
Pierre Berton’s The Comfortable Pew 
(1965) in Canada, and Harvey Cox’s 
The Secular City (1965) in the United 
States. More provocative were the 
works of three or four rather diverse 
thinkers who either proclaimed the 
“death of God,” or insisted on an en- 
tirely “secular” interpretation of the 


T Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Letters and Papers 
from Prison (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1953), especially the Jater letters. 

8H. Richard Niebuhr was by no means an 
isolated thinker, but between 1930 and 1960, 
not many thinkers tried so consistently to 
alter the American propensity for regarding 
the universe as mankind’s, and especially 
America’s, benign servant. This austerity in- 
forms his high evaluation of Jonathan Ed- 
wards and serves as a uniting theme in his 
entire theological corpus. See my “H. Rich- 
ard Niebuhr’s Place in American Thought,” 
Christianity and Crisis, vol. 23, no. 20, No- 
vember 25, 1963. 
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Gospel, or thoroughly “demythologized” 
the biblical message.” The major themes 
of these books were, in the meantime, 
being popularized in the mass media— 
and rendered more erudite in the trea- 
tises of a wide range of writers, both lay 
and clerical, and of all faiths. A criti- 
cal, sometimes exceedingly hostile, lit- 
erature of equal proportions soon arose; 
yet, the “movement” has won support 
both at the grass roots and in halls of 
learning. Specific theologians aside, the 
trend thus marked out would have long- 
lasting consequences. 

Contemporaneous with this develop- 
ment, and closely related to it, was a 
veritable tidal wave of questioning of all 
the traditional structures of Christen- 
dom, above all, the so-called “parish” 
church. After Peter Berger’s sounding 
of an early tocsin with his Tke Noise of 
Solemn Assemblies (1961), “morpho- 
logical fundamentalism” became the key 
word of the new critics. In the mean- 
time, the ministry and laity alike have 
shown an increasingly widespread ten- 
dency to regard local church structures 
as irrelevant, or as extremely unadapta- 
ble to the most urgent ‘needs of the 
times, or even as an impediment to so- 
cial action. With cities in crisis, men 


accepted Gibson Winters’ diagnosis of. 


9 See, for example, Schubert M. Ogden, 
Christ Without Myth (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1961); Paul Van Buren, The Secular 
Meaning of the Gospe! (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1963); Thomas J. Altizer and 
Wiliam Hamilton, Radical Theology and the 
Death of God (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1966); Van A. Harvey, The Historian and the 
Believer (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1966); William A. Beardslee, ed., Amer- 
ica and the Future of Theology (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1957) ; and, as indicative of 
related matters, William Braden, The Private 
Sea: ESD and the Search for God (New York: 
Quadrangle Books, 1968). A general essay on 
American church history which reflects this 
mood is William A. Clebsch, From Sacred to 
Profane America: The Role of Religion in 
American History (N2w York: Harper & Row, 
1968). 


The Suburban Capitiviiy of tihe 
Churches (1961). Recognizing the 
moribund state of the old structures and 
traditions, Martin Marty wrote of The 
Second Chance for American Protestants 
(1963). This kind of critical self-ex- 
amination was not being restricted to 
Protestants, moreover. Roman Catho- 
lics were soon involved in an equally 
drastic process of theological and insti- 
tutional reformation.’° In my own city, 
the most trenchant statement on the 
problem of involving religious congrega- 
tions in urban problems came from a 
Jewish rabbi. Concomitantly, both 
the old pietistic notions of the religious 
life and the “high-church” liturgical 
movements have been deeply eroded.” 
Traditional forms of evangelism, both at 
home and on “foreign mission fields,” 
have been seriously questioned by all 
but the most culturally alienated re- 
ligious groups.”* 


10 See E..E. Y. Hales, Pope John and His 
Revolution (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 
Image Books, 1966); Edward Wakin and Jo- 
seph F. Scheuer, The De-Romanization of the 
American Catholic Church (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1966); Leslie Dewart, 
The Future of Belief: Theism in a World 
Come of Age (New York: Herder & Herder, 
1966). 

11 Rabbi Richard Israel suggests that to ask 
most members of the average congregation to 
become involved in society’s: problems is to 
ask them to do precisely what they are trying 
to avoid in maintaining their membership. 
See his article and the responses printed in 
Religion and Community Action (November-— 
December 1967), published by Community 
Progress Inc.. New Haven, Connecticut. See 
also Richard Rubenstein, After Auschwitz 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merril]l, 1966). 

12 See Edward Farley, Requiem for a Lost 
Piety (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1966). 

18 Foreign missions are being prosecuted 
most vigorously by Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
Pentacostalists, and Fundamentalists—groups 
that show very limited concern for contem- 
porary intellectual dilemmas and domestic so- 
cial problems. See Wiliam G. McLoughlin, 
“Is There a Third Force in Christendom,” 
Daedalus, vol. 96, no. 1 (Winter 1967), pp. 
43-68. 
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Meanwhile, in the realm of ethics and 
the moral life, an equally significant 
shift could be noted. Not only did the 
mass media devote much time and space 
to a “new morality,” but even in doing 
so they often exploited a new permissive- 
ness by dealing frankly with long-for- 
bidden subjects. In schools, colleges, 
and universities, this “moral revolution” 
first took the form of opposition to the 
traditional doctrine that schools and 
colleges operate iz loco parentis. Stu- 
dents demanded and received -greater 
freedom, and then moved on, often with 
strong faculty support, to question the 
structures and value-priorities'of higher 
education generally. Questions of loy- 
alty and obedience to constituted au- 
thority, even to the national state itself, 
have also been reopened with new inten- 
sity. And, in all these cases, action 
has preceded or accompanied ethical re- 
flection. Matching these popular trends, 
furthermore, was a distinct tendency 
among ethical thinkers to form less legal- 
istic, more situational modes of guiding 
the moral life?" As a corollary of these 
developments, nearly every church-body 
in America (as well as many in Europe, 


14 Most Americans were rebels in the war of 
1776, as were many New Englanders in 1812 
and 1846, and most Southerners in 1861; but 
only a small company of abolitionists and 
radical reconstructionists (most notably those 
in the train of William Lleyd Garrison) 
showed a disenchantment with and alienation 
from their own immediate culture that ap- 
proximates that of the present-day protest 
movement. On educational ferment, see the 
~ successive issues of Change in Higher Educa- 
tion (New York). 

15See Joseph Fletcher, Situation Ethics: 
The New Morality (Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1966); Paul Lehmann, Ethics in a 
Christian Context (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1963); and Harvey Cox, ed., The Sitti- 
ation Ethics Debate (Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press, 1968). James M. Gustafson 
provides a masterful statement of the con- 
temporary situation in Christian ethics in 
Christ and the Moral Life (New York: Har- 
per & Row, 1968). 


including Pope Paul VI) decided—after 
two thousand years!—that the time had 
come to appoint a commission for the 
re-examination, not only of sexual eta- 
ics, but also of the theological and philo- 
sophical grounds for its making any 
kind of moral pronouncement. 

No account of the decade’s radicalism, 
especially at the ethical level, is com- 
plete, however, unless it also takes cog- 
nizance of the ways in which a vast, and 
long overdue, renewal was taking place. 
A revolt against the hypocrisies and 
superficiality of conventional moral 
codes by no means resulted in nihilism 
or libertinism. Much of the violence 
and organized protest of the 1960's 


arose, basically, from moral indignation, - 


from a deep suspicion of established in- 
stitutions, and from a demand for more 
exalted grounds of action than social 
success, business profits, and national 
self-interest.1° In the realm of public 
affairs, indeed, it can be said that re- 
vulsion for long-accepted American pri- 
orities was most pronounced. America’s 
patriotic “civil religion,” which Will 
Herberg, in the mid-1950’s, had quite 
tightly designated the basic faith of 
most Americans, was receiving the most 


searching criticism.** The old patriotic 


rhetoric seemed hollow and deceitful— 
even blasphemous. Nor was the death 
of this faith occurring only in youthful 
hearts, for superannuated congressmen 
were, at the same time, transforming the 
nation’s calendar of national holy days 
into a convenient series of long week- 


16 Two streams of protest are ever present 
in the 1960’s—radical militancy (chiefly black) 
and the student movement; they have much in 
common and seek common ends, but find alli- 
ances difficult to maintain, in part because of 
conflicting countercultural aims. See Theo- 
dore Roszak, The Making of a Counter Cul- 
ture: Reflections on the Technocratic Society 
and Its Youthful Opposition (Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday, Anchor Books, 1969). 

17 Will Herberg, Protestant-Catholic-Jew 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1955). 
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ends. Environmental pollution and 
widespread depredations of nature were 
undermining the power of “America the 
Beautiful,” while the government’s su- 
bordination of social and economic needs 
to those of war and military might was 
robbing “The Star-Spengled Banner” of 
its unifying power. Even flag-flying had 
become a divisive manifestation, with 
overtones of ironic debates on law-and- 
order versus social justice.?® 

In summary, one may safely say that 
many ancient modes of thinking were 
being altered in the 1$60’s. For Protes- 
tants, the layer of dogmatic asphalt 
with which neo-orthedoxy, during the 
1930’s, sought to overlay the old claims 
of scientific and historical investigations 
was cracking up. For Roman Catholics, 
the same fate overcame the stern con- 
demnations of liberalism and modernism 
contained in the constitutions of the 
Vatican Council of 1869-1870 and a long 
series of encyclicals extending from Pius 
IX’s Quanta Cura (1864) to Pius XII’s 
Humani Generis (1950). The need for 
deeper foundations was exposed. A 
credibility gap had opened up between 
the dominant forms of traditional the- 
ology and the secularized mind of a rap- 
idly increasing number of educated 
Americans. 

One must not exaggerate the depth 
and extent of change whenever the ref- 
erence Is made to a whole national pop- 
ulation—or even to a nation’s church- 
goers. If common observation were not 
enough, there are surveys to prove that 
most adult Americans, though deeply 


18 I know of no book which has adequately 
sounded the manifold ironies of present-day 
discontent, least of all the poignant circum- 
stances that bring the brunt of radical wrath 
down upon the lower-middle-class ethnic 
groups who are most threatened by a changing 
social order and who, hence, move towards an 
alliance with the militery-industrial complex. 
See Michael Lerner on “Respectable Pigotry,” 
The New Journal, vol 2, no. 9, April 13, 
1969, pp. 5~9. 


troubled by the state of the nation, still 
hold to the religious convictions of 
earlier years.’® Polls and questionnaires 
are admittedly very crude tools for mea- 
suring a thing so delicate and subjective 
as a human being’s religious and moral 
commitments, but they tend to show 
considerable popular resistance to 
change. On the other hand, the declin- 
ing growth rate of all the large denomi- 
nations, plus their widespread budgetary 
problems, reveal a loss of vitality which 
is, in any case, affirmed in any meeting 
where parish clergy frankly discuss their 
problems. Parallel to these trends was a 
marked tendency among the clergy and 
religious (both Catholic and Protestant) 
to leave their churchly callings for work 
in the world. And among seminary stu- 
dents, the same tendency was noticeable. 
At the same time, youth of high school 
and college age were showing a strong 
sense of estrangement from traditional 
forms of Christian and Judaic nurture. 
The campus ministry, indeed, provided 
the earliest premonitory warnings of an 
institutional malaise which would mature 
during the course of the decade. 

The three basic but closely inter- 
twined elements that underlie this steady 
rise of religious antitraditionalism are 
profound matters of outlook; they seem 
to involve a deep shift in the presupposi- 
tional substructures of the American 
mind. One can designate them as meta- 
physical, moral, and social: (1) a grow- 
ing attachment to a naturalism or “secu- 
larism” that makes people suspicious of 
doctrines that imply anything super- 
natural or which seem to involve magic, 
superstition, or divine interventions in 
the natural. order; (2) a creeping (or 
galloping) awareness of vast contradic- 
tions in American life between profes- 
sion and performance, the ideal and the 
actual; and (3) increasing doubt con- 


19 See Andrew M. Greeley, et al, What Do 
We Belteve?: The Stance of Religion in 
America (New York: Meredith Press, 1968). 
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cerning the capacity of present-day 
ecclesiastical, political, social, and educa- 
tional institutions to rectify these con- 
tradictions. Rich natural resources, 
technological marvels, vast productive 
power, great ideals, expanding univer- 
sities, and flourishing churches seemed 
to result only in a country wracked by 
fear, violence, racism, war, and moral 
hypocrisy. Nor is this simply the char- 
acterization of a few black militants and 
campus radicals. Similar intimations of 
uneasiness are voiced by a gentle old 
lady reading the newspaper in a nursing 
home and the plumber who repairs my 
kitchen sink.?° 

Yet, the question returns, Why now? 
Why so suddenly? Why should a moral 
and intellectual revolution that was cen- 
turies in the making have been precipi- 
tated in the 1960’s? What happened to 
the religious revival? Why should the 
complacency .of the Eisenhower years 
fade so swiftly? Why did shortcomings 
of American society that have aroused 
reformers ever since the eighteenth cen- 
tury suddenly become explosive in the 
1960’sP Why, in summary, have so 
many diverse processes dropped their 
bomb-load on the 1960’s? It is to this 
complex question that the second part 
of this paper is addressed. l 


THE Impact OF SCIENCE, RELATIVISM, 
AND TECHNOLOGY 


Radical theology is fundamentally an 
adjustment of religious thought to an 
ordered understanding of the natural 
world that has been gaining strength at 
an accelerating rate for over four hun- 
dred years. The most basic element in 


20 We all make our own soundings. Mine, 
of course, begin with colleagues and students 
in three diverse schools at Yale. But they 
stem also from membership in many civic 
associations and from five years of meetings 
with interdenominational and interregional 
meetings of ministers at an ecumenical insti- 
tute. ‘My relationships admittedly tend toward 
the less satisfied half of the population. 


this process is the attitude toward the 
physical universe typified by Galileo’s 
telescopic discovery of the moon’s rocky 
surface in 1610. Three centuries later, 
Henry Adams reflected on the great in- 
tellectual revolution that separated the 
age of the Virgin of Chartres from the 
Age of the Dynamo. Struggling with 
the implications of Josiah Willard Gibbs’ 
discoveries in physical chemistry, he 
became one of America’s early death-of- 
God theologians. “The two-thousand- 
years’ failure of Christianity roared up- 
ward from Broadway, and no Constan- 
tine the Great was in sight.” 7 

Even more troubling was the steady 
advance of knowledge in the realm of 
“natural history,” especially after the 
place of man in the over-all scheme be- 
came a subject of intensified investiga- 
tion. Until the nineteenth century, the 
idea of providential design had easily 
turned man’s knowledge of the animate, 
as well as the inanimate world to the 
uses of natural theology. With the rise 
of evolutionary theory, however, and es- 
pecially after Darwin, this grand struc- 
ture of apologetical theory began to 
crumble before the incoming tide of 
naturalism, A great resurgence of ideal- 
istic philosophy blunted the force of this 
new impulse for a time, but as the 
twentieth century wore on, the full force 
of still another long development began 
to be felt: the efforts of historians, an- 
thropologists, sociologists, and psycholo- 
gists to explain the behavior of man in 
scientific terms. Serious threats to the 


21 The Education of Henry Adams (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1918), p. 500. Adams was 
probably more shaken by the great Chicago 
World’s Fair of 1893 than by philosophical 
trends. In the same way, the 1960’s would 
seem to be more deeply affected by the space 
program and the moon landing than by de- 
velopments in science and philosophy. In 
like manner, heart-transplants probably have 
more impact on popular attitudes than even 
the most marvelous advances in molecular 
biology. i 
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inerrancy of Scripture had been raised 
by- the “Copernican revolution” which 
Isaac Newton had consolidated; other 
threats provoked the Genesis-and-Geol- 
ogy controversy. But these problems 
were mild compared to the impact of bib- 
lical criticism, the history of world re- 
ligions, and developmental studies of 
religion and doctrine. In the churches 
of the United States, the crisis of rela- 
tivism which these investigations por- 
tended was staved off by liberalism’s 
roseate world view, by widespread con- 
victions as to America’s glorious destiny, 
and by the tendency of popular evan- 
gelical revivalism to ignore the prob- 
lems.” Americans were even spared the 
devastating blows which the First World 
War brought down on the notion of 
Christendom’s triumphant world role. 
And when the great economic collapse 
did finally bring this message home, the 
resurgent forces of fundamentalism and 
neo-orthodoxy—each in different ways, 
to separate constituencies—staved off the 
accounting for yet another generation. 
During the Eisenhower years, Norman 
Vincent Peale and Billy Graham could 
link hands, as it were, and preside over 
an Indian Summer of revivalism and 
confident living. Beneath the affluence 
and. the surging religiosity, however, a 
vast range of unresolved issues remained. 
Inasmuch as these were the very years in 
which the mass media, notably television, 
were making an unprecedented impact 
on the popular awareness of social and 
intellectual change, and in which a col- 
lege education was becoming an ex- 


22 See A, C. McGiffert’s once-controversial 
volume, The Rise of Modern Religious Ideas 
(1915), but also Jerry W. Brown, The Rise of 
Biblical Criticism in America, 1800-1870 (Mid- 
dletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University Press, 


1969), and Sidney E. Ahlstrom, The Ameri- 


can Protestant Encounter with World Religions 
(Beloit, Wis.: Beloit College, 1962}. The 
American movement of philosophical idealism 
stretches from Emerson to Royce and Hock- 
ing. 


pected, or even necessary, stage in the 
life of . every moderately ambitious 
American youth, the day was fast dis- 
appearing when traditional religious. 
views would be accepted without serious 
questioning.** 

Almost as basic to the rise of radical 
theology as this broad development of 
the modern mind was the inexorable de- 
velopment of what is now being referred 
to as modern technocratic society. Max 
Weber performed a great office by turn- 
ing men’s attention to the ways in which 
the Judaeo-Christian world view in gen- 
eral, and the Protestant Reformation in 
particular, accelerated the rationaliza- 
tion of social and economic life which 
underlies the rise of organized technol- 
ogy. The United States, moreover, 
provided a living demonstration of the 
fact that if unhindered by medieval no- 
tions of class and status, if animated by 
sufficiently powerful beliefs in the vir- 
tues of work and exploitation, and if 
blessed with natural resources in suf- 
ficient abundance, a “nation of immi- 
grants” can outstrip the world in achiev- 
ing technocratic maturity. Yet, given 
the strongly agrarian terms in which 
the American idea of the good life has 
been couched and the relentless way 
in which industrialism fosters the 
growth of cities, American history—es- 
pecially during the last century—has 
experienced many harsh confrontations 
of urban and rural values. In the sec- 
tional crisis of the 1860’s, again in the 
1890’s, and yet again in the 1920’s, 
these value-conflicts were exceedingly 
severe. But Waldo Frank, in 1940, pre- 
dicted their intensification in A Chart 
for Rough Waters (1940), and Roderick 


23 America’s age of paradisal protectedness 
ends as the reality of a unified global civiliza- 
tion enters into popular experience. 

24 See Benjamin Nelson, “Conscience, Revo- 
lutions, and Weber,” Journal for the Scientific 
Siudy of Religion 7 (Fall 1968), pp. 157-177, 
which cites much of the recent literature. 
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Seidenberg reiterated the warning a dec- 
ade later in his work on Posthistortc 
Man (1950). He found “the full im- 
plications of science, technology, and the 
world of machinery ... so vast as to 
defy . . . the possibility of sensing their 
ultimate meaning or their final impact 
upon our ways of life and thought.” 75 
Since then, technological inroads on old 
ways of life have steadily advanced all 
over the world, from Arkansas to China. 
Regardless of governmental forms— 
fascistic, communistic, or democratic— 
this process destroys primordial social 
structures. Despite protest and vio- 
lence, it proceeds to make “organization 
men” of the entire human. race, with 
that portion of the race living in North 
America feeling every major transition 
first. ; 

In addition to these two world-wide 
trends—one intellectual, the other social 
—there is another major transformatory 
process which the United States shares 
with few, if any, other countries, namely, 
the eclipse of the Protestant establish- 
ment which presided over its early co- 
lonial life, its war for independence, and 
its nineteenth-century expansion. In 
theory, the federal union has been, from 
its origins, a nation of minorities and a 
land of freedom and equality. But, in 
fact, it has never been so. Radical in- 
equality and massive. forms of oppres- 
sion have been features—fundamental 
features—of the “American way of life.” 
The election of the first American legis- 
lature and the first importation of Afri- 
can slaves took place in Virginia in 
1619, and from that time forward, the 
rhetoric of American democracy has 
been falsified by the actualities of racism 
and bondage. Catholics were also sub- 
jected to disabilities, intolerance, and 
violence from the earliest times; and 
anti-Semitism began to grow virulent as 


25 Roderick Seidenburg, Posthisioric Man 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1950), p. 95. 


soon as Jewish immigration began to 
assume large proportions ‘in the 1830’s. 
The American Indian has been excluded 
from American life from the start, 
and Spanish-speaking citizens, whether 
gained by annexation of territory or by 
immigration, have been consistently 
relegated to subordinate status. During 
the past century, however, the sccial 
structures, legal arrangements, values, 
and power relationships that supported 
the White, Anglo-Saxon, Protestant 
(WASP) establishment have been gradu- 
ally undermined. Immigration con- 
tributed much to this denouement, but 
the largest single factor in effecting the 
changed relationships has been the urban 
explosion of the twentieth century. 

A final long-term factor stems from 
the very dominance of Puritanism in 
the American religious heritage. Cne 
can imagine a different turn of affairs, 
for example, if English authorities, in 
the manner of the French, Spanish, and 
Dutch, had kept their dissenters at 
home and peopled the New World colo- 
nies only with orthodox conformis‘s. 
But it was not so, and the future United 
States was settled, and to a large degree 
shaped, by those who brought with 
them a very special form of radical 
Protestantism which combined a strenu- 
ous moral precisionism, a deep commit- 
ment to evangelical experientialism, and 
a determination to make the state re- 
sponsible for the support of these moral 
and religious ideas. The United States 
became, therefore, the land par excel- 
lence of revivalism and “puritanic legal- 
ism.” It came to have a popular re- 
ligious tradition that tended to be ob- 
livious to the intellectual revolutions ož 
the modern world. In its church life, as 
in its forms of popular democracy, in- 
tellectualism was deprecated and re- 
pressed. Since higher education was un- 
der the control of these same forces, 
many of the most powerful sources of 
modern thinking lagged far behind those 
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of continental Europe. And as a result 
of the strength of these ideas in over- 
represented rural constituencies, they 
had a kind of illicit hold on the national 
life even after their actual strength had 
waned. The “Land of the Free,” there- 
fore, has contributed relatively little to 
the Western concept of academic free- 
dom. By the mid-twentieth century, 
the circumstances were such that a gen- 
uinely post-Puritan situation could rap- 
idly develop. 

Yet, I can hear the reader protest that 
these several long-term developments do 
nothing to explain why the 1960’s 
should have experienced anything more 
than the same gradual adjustments that 
befell each preceding decade. Processes 
that are centuries old hardly constitute 
a sufficient explanation for the outbreak 
of a revolution. And- it is this objection 
that leads me directly to the crucial 
question. What precipitated so violent 
and sudden a moral and theological 
transformation in this particular decade? 
To satisfy such questioning, one must 
point to special contingencies and partly 
accidental convergences which together 
might plausibly be designated as cata- 
‘lytic in their effects. And this can, I 
think, be done. 


CONTINGENCIES AND CONVERGENCES 


What happened, I believe, is that each 
of the long-term processes already dis- 
cussed was brought to a critical stage 
by the years of enormous economic ex- 
pansion and rapid social change that 
the United States experienced, and, for 
the most part, thoughtlessly enjoyed, 
during the affluent years that followed 
the close of World War II. And here 
again the phenomenon can be subdivided 
for clarity’s sake—by reference to five 
diverse but very familiar sequences. 

(1) The long-developing problems of 
rampant, unregulated urban growth be- 
gan to create environmental problems 
with which American political and fiscal 


practices could not cope. Problems of 
management, crime, medical care, edu- 
cation, sanitation, communication, hous- 
ing, pollution, and transportation made 
American cities barely capable of sus- 
taining the levels of existence and popu- 
lar acceptance that are necessary to 
their viability. This situation had a 
timetable of its own, moreover, and 
crises were developing even in cities 
where race conflict was almost nonexis- 
tent. 

(2) Technological developments in 
agriculture and industry produced mi- ` 
grations of people that led the national 
electorate to repudiate many of those 
arrangements that had long maintained 
the Protestant establishment and the 
WASP ascendancy in American life. 
And what voters did not do, the Su- 
preme Court accomplished. In 1961 a 
Roman Catholic entered the White 
House, while Pope John XXIII almost 
simultaneously began a revolution in the 
Roman Catholic church which brought 
the Counter-Reformation to an end and 
led to a drastic alteration of old inter- 
faith relationships. In 1962 and 1963, 
respectively, the Court called for re- 
apportionment of legislative districts on 
a one man-—one vote principle and ended 


‘the privileged place of Christian re- 


ligious ceremonies in the public schools. 
And, most important by far, black 
America, first in the context of the civil 
rights movement and then, after 1966, 
under the banner of Black Power, be- 
gan to seek rectification of the historic 
inequalities that had featured its Ameri- 
can circumstances.”® For the first time 


26 This account of the rise of black mili- 
tancy——-from Douglass to DuBois to King to 
Malcolm X—is extremely foreshortened. The 
emergence of Black Power may, perhaps, be 
dated from the Meredith march from Memphis 
to Jackson in June 1966, but, obviously, a full 
account would deal with hundreds of events, 
domestic and international, and would cer- 
tainly Include the rising self-consciousness of 
the “Third World.” See Francis Broderick 
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in American history, in other words, the 
traumatic implications of true pluralism 
began to be realized. As a result of 
these traumas, radical discontent, mili- 
tancy, and violence became, as never 
before, everyday features of American 
life. John Kennedy, Martin Luther 
King, and Robert Kennedy—all of them 
men on whom so many pinned their 
hopes for a better world—were assassi- 
nated. For obvious reasons, moreover, 
the cities were the main focus of atten- 
tion. 

(3) Rapid technological develop- 
ment and widely publicized advance- 
ments in science contributed another 
vital dimension to the national mood. 
Their impact was enormously increased, 
moreover, by sensational accomplish- 
ments that aroused the popular imagina- 
tion. The successful trip to the moon, 
for example, capped a decade of techni- 
cal triumphs, while heart-transplants 
dramatized progress in the study of hu- 
man life. In this way, the cumulative 
educative effects of television and of 
vastly expanded enrollments at the col- 
lege level were suddenly magnified. 
Man’s technical capabilities seemed to 
have no conceivable bounds. Trans- 
cendant reality faded from view. 

(4) Less benign achievements, on 
the other hand, mitigated this essentially 
humanistic optimism. The Cuban mis- 
sile crisis, continued nuclear testing, an 
indecisive series of attempts to achieve 
international control of nuclear arma- 
ments, and the proposal to construct an 
Anti-Ballistic Missile (ABM) defense 
system seemed to underline the tentativ- 
ity of mankind’s earthly existence. 
Nazi extermination camps and American 
atomic bombs on Japan, writes Robert 


and August Meier, eds., Negro Protest Thought 
in the Twentieth Century (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1965); and Stokely Carmichael 
and Charles V. Hamilton, Black Power: The 
Politics of Liberation in America (New York: 
Random House, 1967). 


Jay Lifton, inaugurated a new era in hu- 
man history—a time in which man is. 
devoid of assurance of living on as a 
species. His “self-destructive poten- 
tial” seemed to be without limit. And, 
in the 1960’s, not only was the memory 
of Auschwitz and Hiroshima renewed, 


‘but their implications were interiorized. 


A “new history” was being shaped.” 

(5) And, finally, as the supreme 
catalyst, President Lyndon Johnson be- 
gan a drastic escalation of the war in 
Vietnam. This not only prevented an 
effective assault on the nation’s prob- 
lems of poverty and urban dislocation, 
but also exposed the terrible inequities 
of the United States system of military 
conscription. When coupled with other 
signs that military considerations were 
determining American priorities, these 
policies activated the student movement 
of dissent and led to an unprecedented 
loss of confidence in American institu- 
tions. With practice so far removed 
from principle, the entire “system” be- 
came suspect. 


ok k * 


In the area of religion and morals, the 
catalytic power of these converging de- 
velopments has proved to be enormous. 
The sharp crescendo of social strife 
seemed to demonstrate that the time- 
honored structures of American church . 
life were “irrelevant” to the country’s 
actual condition. To many critical ob- 
servers, moreover, churchgoing America 
—both black and white—came to be 
seen, not as a moral leaven in the land, 
but as an obstacle to change. Those 
who believed that the church’s mission 
is to “save souls,” and not to save scci- 
ety, were less disturbed by its social ir- 
relevance; but to the mainstream of 
Kingdom-building, co-operative Protes- 
tantism, with its strong social-gospel ori- 

27 Jay Robert Lifton, “Notes on a New 


History,” The New Journal, vol. 3, no. 1 
September 28, 1969, pp. 5-9. | 
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entation, the times brought profound 
and widespread disillusion. Yet, equally 


grave problems were visited on those 
who sought only to preach a gospel of 
salvation to a world of sin. Not only 
did the universe seem wnmindful of 
man’s plight, but man’s very achieve- 
ments—-even the educative measures on 
which so much effort and money were 
lavished—rather suddenly began to pro- 
duce an intellectual atmosphere in which 
traditional belief did not flourish. There 
seemed to be no place under the sun, or 
beyond the sun, for a “God who acts.” 8 

As the decade of the 1960’s draws to 
a close, dissension rends the country. 
Where one kind of moral outrage ends, 


28 That the “televisicn generation” now com- 
ing of age and going to college in unprece- 
dented numbers is unsatisfied by the “old-time 
religion” does not strike me as accidental. 
Moonshots, nuclear testing, discussion of an 
ABM defense system, and the stark possibility 
of human extinction drain away the vitality 
of traditional belief. Many “untraditional” 
and self-validating forms of religion have 
prospered, however. New votaries were won 
for the religions of Asia: Zen Buddhism and 
the transcendental meditation taught by the 
Maharishi Mahesh Yogi of Beatles fame, as 


well as Vedanta in various other forms. The: 


search for wider religious horizons brought 
many to LSD (Lysergic Acid Diethylamine) 
and other psychedelic agents. In answer to 
still other needs, various types of occultism 
flourished, especially astrology, but also divers 
schools of theosophv and Rosicrucianism. The 
movement of Bishop James A. Pike from Epis- 
copal neo-orthodoxy through Christian radi- 
calism to spiritualism symbolized another 
prominent tendency. Sensitivity training, 
meanwhile, became a veritable religion itself, 
both within and outside of the churches. 
Black nationalism spurred other religious 
movements, most notably the Black Muslims, 
but also sporadic appropriations of African 
tradition. 


another begins. The profound depths 
of racism are exposed. Doubts, despair, 


and moral confusion are endemic. One 


great portion of the population wonders 
if a just society can ever be achieved; 
another portion feels that law-and-order 
are being needlessly and foolishly sacri- 
ficed. Among those “under thirty” and 
their many allies, a counterculture strug- 
gles to be born, with the accent on spon- 
taneity and freedom from dogma— 
whether theological or social. Yet, 
militancy in the student movement and 
among the oppressed threatens to become 
counterproductive. 

Americans, whether conservative, lib- 
eral, or radical, find it difficult or im- 
possible to believe that the United 
States is any longer a beacon and bless- 
ing to the world. Even less are they 
prepared to understand themselves as 
“chosen” to suffering and servanthood. 
Amidst fears of genocide and the com- 
ing of a police state, a new kind of sec- 
ular apocalypticism gains strength. In 
this context, the inducements to nihilism 
are powerful. Because the national 
scene looks hopeless, and with so many 
hopeful leaders prematurely in their 
graves, the tendency to irrational de- 
structiveness or withdrawn communal- 
ism is very strong. In any event, the 
yearnings that underlie these responses 
and these temptations provide the 
ground in which radical theology sends 
down its roots and draws its nourish- 
ment, seeking to bring a measure of 
transcendence, hope, and community to 
those who are alienated from techno- 
cratic society generally, from the Ameri- 
can nation-state in its present orienta- 
tion, and from outworn forms of re- 
ligious life and practice. The future of 
this theology, however, is unknown. 


The New Morality and the Religious Communities 
By James T. LANEY 


ABSTRACT: The new morality is both a behavioral phenom- 
enon and an articulation of a contemporary ethic. Behaviorally 
speaking, the new morality is a rejection of more traditional 
models of the moral life and a strong endorsement of new 
modes. As such, it exhibits elements common to any ethic: 
adherence to and advocacy of its values and rejection and 
denial of others. Proponents of the new morality as an ethic, 
on the other hand, not only have interpreted it to be a repudi- 
ation of legalism, but have also considered it to be an ethic 
beyond objective obligation. By defining new morality pri- 
marily in the categories of love, they have sought to relieve this 
“new” morality of all structured constraints. Although it is 
true that the new morality is more relaxed about older notions 
of right and wrong, it would be a serious mistake to assume, as 
have situational ethicists, that practical ethics, as expressed in 
the new morality, has eliminated the place and function of obli- 
gation. Unfortunately, the debate in the churches over the new 
morality has misconstrued the rejection of accepted models of 
Christian behavior as the repudiation of all normative ethics. 
The serious task remaining is to find new and adequate expres- 
sion for modern sensibilities within the context of Christian 
love. 
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HE general mood of iconoclasm so 

prevalent during the decade of the 
1960’s found forceful, and at times 
vehement, behavioral expression in the 
new morality. The long-dominant im- 
ages associated with a declining puritan 
tradition and embodied in a middle-class 
ethos had, for many, finally fallen. The 
term “new morality” was used not only 
to describe the liberation and conse- 
quent change of behavior so visible and 
audible across the land, but, more im- 
portantly for our purposes, to designate 
that response on the part of some church 
members which legitimated the rejection 
of traditional models of the moral life 
while at the same time searching for 
more adequate successors. This paper 
will examine the more influential pro- 
ponents of the new morality and review 
some of the significant responses to them 
in the churches and religious communi- 
ties. 


ORIGIN OF THE CONCEPT 


It was Bishop J. A. T. Robinson’s 
book Honest to God + that, in 1963, first 
captured this mood of iconoclasm and 
popularized the term, “new morality.” 
Rejecting many traditional theological 
concepts as incredible, and many time- 
honored ethical precepts as insufferable, 
he sought to “free” modern man from 
the shackles of moribund religious belief 
and practice. His key premise was 
prompted by Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s twin 
assertions that “man had come of age” 
—attained his maiority—and thus could 
no longer be subjected to the childish 
tutelage of traditional authority, such as 
that embodied in the churches, and that 
men’s lives were to be “for others” in 
the style of Jesus? The new morality 


1jJ. A. T. Robinson, Honest to God (Lon- 
don: SCM Press, 1963). 

2 Jt is interesting that Robinson’s indebted- 
ness to Bonhoeffer is limited to these sug- 
gestive concepts out of the latter’s Letters and 
Papers from Prison, ed. Eberhard Bethge 


meant dealing with persons in their pres- 
ent reality, with love, rather than seeing 
them as instances of acceptable or un- 
acceptable behavior in light of tradi- 
tional rules and laws. ‘True morality, 
according to Bishop Robinson, entailed 
not so much the protection of a ‘“‘techni- 
cal moral virginity” (in Eugene Boro- 
witz’s phrase)—-a claim to innocence 
born of abstention and careful rule- 
keeping—as it required a kind of guilt- 
incurring participation in the moral am- 
biguities of life. Thus, its freedom was 
an expression of maturity, not moral 
adolescence, and took the form of love in 
face of the needs of the other rather than 
obedience to a prescribed set of rules. 
As Robinson put it: 


This means accepting as the basis of moral 
judgments the actual concrete relationship 
in all its particularity, refusing to subordi- 
nate it to any universal norm or treat it 
merely as a case, but yet, in the depth of 
that relationship, meeting and responding 
to the claims of the sacred, the holy and 
the absolutely unconditional.8 


While the ostensible whipping boy of - 


.the new morality was legalism, the real 


victim turned out to be any procedure 
which might corroborate moral judg- 
ments objectively. Not just slavish re- 
liance upon the traditions of the past, 
but any insistence upon checking sub- 
jective judgments was seen to compro- 
mise spontaneity. But for Robinson 
this was no serious problem, for love 
“has a built-in moral compass, enabling 
it to ‘home’ intuitively upon the deepest 
need of the other, which can allow itself. 
to be directed completely by the situa- 
tion.” 4 This assumption enabled Rob- 
inson to avoid the hard problem of moral 
authority by concentrating upon per- 
sonal authenticity, a quality he saw as 


(London: SCM Press, 1959), and shows little 
influence of his larger works. 

3 Robinson, Honest to God, p. 114. 

4 Ibid., p. 115. 
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inherent in the intimate nexus of per- 
sonal relations. 

It was inevitable that this emphasis 
upon authenticity in personal relations 
over socially mediated moral authority 
should find paradigmatic expression in 
the question of sex outside of marriage. 
As Bishop Robinson himself acknowl- 
edged, the question “why not?” became 
increasingly harder to answer in con- 
vincing fashion. And his terms, such as 
love, authenticity, and fulfillment, read- 
ily lent themselves to sexual implica- 
tions. Critics of the new morality 
quickly seized upon this, pointing out 
the notorious instances of self-deception 
perpetrated by the libido. Conserva- 
tive churchmen denounced it all as a 
rationalization of current practice;® 
scholars scored the unreality of limiting 


the moral “situation” primarily to per- , 


sonal relations in the immediate present. 


The model of the self employed by pro-' 


ponents of the new morality tended, 
they averred, to be both asocial and 
ahistorical, cut free both from the past 
and from the wider dimensions of. the 
. social present.’ But, however inade- 
quate and unconvincing Robinson’s por- 
trayal of the new morality was seen to 
be by either friendly or hostile critics, its 
widespread popular acceptance indicated 
forcefully that the image of Christian 
morality caricatured in a hard-working, 
self-denying, pleasure-shunning, guilt- 
laden individual was fading. In its place 
the new morality offered a present- 


. S&C. articles like that of- Marjorie Adams, 

“Ts There Such a Thing as a New Morality?,” 
Encounter (a journal of the Disciples of 
Christ), vol. 27, no. 3 (Summer 1966), pp. 
245-253, 

6 Editorials in journals such as Christianity 
Today denounced-the trends regularly. Cf., 
for example, in zbid., vol. 11, no. 20, July 7, 
1967, the editorial entitled “The Debilitating 
Revolt.” 

7 This point was made by many, including 
James B. Nelson in an article “Contextualism 
and the Ethical Triad,” McCormick Quarterly, 
vol, 20, no. 1 (November 1966), pp. 104-116. 


~~ morality” 


oriented, person-centered, joy-minded 
model of the moral life. Just as the 
former was seen to represent victory over 
self and its natural impulses through the 
imposing of a regimen, curiously ana- 
logous to the passing era of domination 
and exploitation of nature, so the latter 
seemed to represent an emphasis upon 
self-expression and cultivation parallel- 
ing the contemporary shift to greater 
concern over social as opposed to eco- 
nomic values.® | 

Thus, the attempt to formulate a new 
ethic adequate for contemporary life 
could not be dismissed simply as an ac- 
commodation to changing customs or a 
betrayal of primary Christian ideals. ` 
Indeed, the effort to find ethical and 
theological warrants for the attempt in- 
dicated that the issue was not non- 
Christian versus Christian ethics, but 
the nature and content of Christian eth- 
ics itself. Long before the term “new 
appeared, significant new - 
trends in theological ethics which demon- 
strated sensitivity to this new conscious- 
ness were already occurring, establish- 


ing the basis upon which later popu- 


larizations would emerge. For example, 
H. Richard Niebuhr at Yale had been 
emphasizing for several decades what 
might be termed an inductive method 
of approaching Christian ethics. While - 
hardly falling within a situational posi- 
tion as we know it now, he sought to 
elevate empirical data to a major posi- 
tion in moral reflection. When seeking 
to make a responsible moral judgment, 
one should begin by asking, “What is 
going on here?” Only when one is fully 
informed concerning the situation in 
which the decision is to be made can 
that understanding be comprehended 
within the larger theological question of | 
what God is doing in and through that 
situation. Responsible decision and ac- 


‘tion, according to Niebuhr, seeks to 


8I owe this idea to Andrew Greeley. 
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relate the empirical and the theological, 
both thereby attaining a kind of prac- 
tical response which is both relevant to 
the real situation and faithful to God’s 
active will.® 


FoRMULATING A New ETHICS 


In Europe, Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s 
Ethics and the later writings of Karl 
Barth stressed the freedom of God in 
action and willing:*® Bonhoeffer, in dis- 
cerning the will of God in the ever un- 
folding concrete present, and Barth, in 
claiming that God’s free, yet concrete, 
command in a given situation was not 
necessarily a repetition of previous com- 
mands, even of his commandments. In- 
asmuch as God was understood by these 
men to be at work in the world, bringing 
new things to pass, moral responsibility 
before God had to attend to change and 
new occurrences, and could not be de- 
fined in advance by previous standards 
of obedience nor codified in laws and 
rules. Implications of these new em- 
phases were to be far-reaching. First, 
the context of ethical reflection was no 
longer defined by, nor limited to, the 
church and its tradition, but was to in- 
clude the “world’ and the more general 
experiences of men. Second, the con- 
tent of ethical reflection was to be pro- 
vided by empirical, as well as scriptural, 
data. Ethical reflection was to begin in 
the present with a “situation” and work 
in dialectical fashion from there toward 
a moral judgment. Third, the underly- 
ing intention of God expressed in moral 
life was not just an objective good guar- 
anteed by obedience to given rules, but 
included the maturing of men themselves 


ê This position was developed both in lec- 
tures and in his writings; check most particu- 
larly H. R. Niebuhr The Responsible Self, In- 
troduction by James M. Gustafson (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1963). 

10 I refer especially to Karl Barth, Church 
Dogmatics, vol. 3-4 (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 
1961); Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Ethics (London: 
SCM Press, 1955). 


as they assumed responsibility for their 
own free decisions before God. Hence 
personal moral development itself be- 
came a major component of the total 
moral situation. 


THE ETHICAL CONTEXTUALISTS 


While the combined thrust of these 
emphases provided the platform for a 
“new” morality, Barth, Bonhoeffer, and 
H. R. Niebuhr were more appropriately 
termed “ethical contextualists,” in that 
they insisted upon an appreciation of 
both the historical and the contempo- 
rary social contexts in discerning the 
will of God in a given situation. They 
allowed scriptural tradition to define 
their perspective, but not to delimit their 
horizon; they appreciated the novelty of 
God’s demand, but insisted upon its be- 
ing concordant with the life and teach- 
ings of Christ; and they emphasized the 
personal element, but set up means by 
which it was to be informed by an equal 
sense of responsibility, both to others 
and to God. 

The most sophisticated effort at syn- 
thesizing these emphases into a new 
ethic—as distinct from finding common 
ground with the new morality—came 
from Paul Lehmann in his Ethics in a 
Christian Context." The task of dis- 
cerning the appropriate good for a given 
time and place should occur in the com- 
munity of faith, or should at least be 
undertaken by men whose consciences 
had been set free, through participation 
in that community, from being bound to 
either the past or the hardened, institu- 
tionalized present. The locus of ethics 
was transferred, for Lehmann, from tra- 
dition and structure to the dynamic 
present. Man’s ethical responsibility 
lay in perceiving what God was doing in 
the world to make and keep human life 
human. The mood of ethics was, there- 
fore, indicative rather than imperative. 


11 Paul Lehmann, Etkics in a Christian Con- 
text (New York: Harper and Row, 1963). 
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And the connection between the indica- 
tion of God’s action and man’s response 
was the latter’s individual initiative. 
The notion of obligation played, for 
Lehmann, a minor role. Indeed, the 
net impact of his position was to mini- 
mize the tyranny of obligation under 
which men had been for so long con- 
demned to live. 

An even wider-ranging version of this 
approach was taken by Harvey Cox in 
his paper-bound best seller Secular 
Citys? In an attempt to demonstrate 
that the shift from an imperative to an 
indicative ethic was expressive of the 
Christian ethic, Cox appealed to biblical 
history. He went even farther than 
Lehmann, however, in applauding the 
secular move away from the church as 
the freeing work of God. In a sense, 
man was now forced by circumstances to 
be free, and to accept and live with the 
implications of that freedom. There was, 
according to Cox, neither mentor nor 
scapegoat. The future is open, un- 
charted, and altogether the responsibility 
of man. 

Obviously, such an ethic as Lehmann 
and Cox offer is not good news to the 
weak or the neurotic. The emphasis 
upon action and mature responsibility is 
salutary—indeed, necessary—in today’s 
world. But the question of what au- 
thorizes one’s decision and action, af- 
fecting as it must the lives of others, 
still remains. Is the willingness to bear 
the burden of responsibility itself an 
adequate criterion of what that respon- 
sibility will mean for others? And is 
there no continuing obligation for the 
welfare of others beyond the question of 
accountability? 


LOVE AS THE BASE OF ETHICS 


Whatever questions people had re- 
garding the position developed by all 
these theologians, the issue which dis- 


12 Harvey Cox, Secular City (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1965). 


tinguished them from proponents of the 
new morality was the latter’s almost ex- 
clusive reliance upon love as the only 
norm, value, and attitude of ethics. We 
have already seen the extent to which 
Bishop Robinson equated the moral life 
with love in a personal mode, and the 
ease with which this concept was 
adopted without the constraints which 
someone like Barth or Bonhoeffer would 
insist upon. It was left to Joseph 
Fletcher, however, to collapse all ethics 
into love, without remainder, which he 
succeeded in doing in his Situation 
Ethics* Where Bishop Robinson de- 
fined love as openness to the other, a 
freedom entailing personal involvement, 
Fletcher defined love in terms of objec- 
tive good achieved. His avowed pur- 
pose was to emancipate men from the 
toils of legalism, and he suggested a 
simple formula: always do the most lov- 
ing thing in every situation. The most 
loving thing is always “right,” regard- 
less of how right and wrong may have 
been defined, and so the loving end al- 
ways and necessarily justifies the means. 
Obviously, this assumes that love and 
Justice are always commensurable, as 
Fletcher is quick to agree. The only 
real moral problems occur when people 
are confused about what they should do 
because they feel compelled to obey rules 
and laws which they see to be unhelp- 
ful or even harmful. When people are 
set free from stultifying legalism and the 
guilt that this imposes they can act lov- 
ingly, that is to say, with an eye to the 
greatest good. Benthamites will readily 
recognize traces of an elementary utili- 
tarianism in this. Regardless of how 
tragic the conflict of value may be, one 
is free from moral agony and guilt as 
long as he has sought the greatest good 
in that situation. 

Fletcher’s bold, if naive, attempt to 
articulate an adequate “new” morality 


18 Joseph Fletcher, Situation Ethics (Phila- 
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commends itself on two counts. (1) He 
appreciates the constricting pressures of 
an outmoded ethical model and. its ir- 
relevance for many of today’s decisions, 
and is concerned that people are not 
made to carry an unnecessary burden of 
_ guilt merely because they are trying to 
live more responsibly in light of new 
situations. (2) He seeks to maintain 
an objective basis for moral judgments 
even though, for him, decisions in light 
of principles and rules are no longer 
adequate. He does this by reducing all 
rules and norms to a single formula, and 
by assuming that all men.are able to 
arrive at similar judgments concerning 
the good. Unfortunately, in so doing, 
the strengths of Bishop Robinson’s po- 
sition are omitted—qualities of personal 
relationship and virtue. In addition, 
while decisions made by means of a 
utilitarian formula are, in principle, sus- 
ceptible of confirmation, an individual 
acting in a given situation arrives at his 
own determination of the good and is, 
for Fletcher, not accountable to anyone 
for that decision. Thus, Fletcher’s 
formula for avoiding the pitfalls of 
legalistic ethics in a concrete, unpre- 
dictable situation is unable to consider 
the personal dimension except as it is 
translated into utility, and, even then, 
cannot attain objective verification be- 
cause the formula is individually ap- 
plied. 

Although there hes been no consis- 
tency in the way various men have de- 
veloped the new morélity (thereby prov- 
ing their own dictum that each situa- 
tion is different, even that of the new 
morality itself!), Canon Douglas A. 
Rhymes caught the flavor of it all in an 
article in which he maintained that the 
goodness of an action is determined by 
two things, one being what is the rele- 
vant action for the individual in order 
that he may live his life in wholeness, 
and the other being the attempt to se- 


cure the maximum welfare of all con- 
cerned.‘* Such an ethic, he claims, is 
established on the common ground of 
maturity between Christians and non- 
Christians, allowing them the freedom to 
rely upon responsible self-decision rather 
than external authority. 


THE NEED FOR JUSTICE 


Despite the eagnerness of men like 
Robinson, Rhymes, and Fletcher to 
eliminate any exclusively Christian con- 
ditions ‘or terms from the new morality, 
it remained for a Jew to level the most 
trenchant attack upon its basic pre- 
supposition. Eugene Borowitz, in an 
article entitled “On the New Morality,” 
which appeared in the journal Judaism, 
reminded us that the appeal of a doc- 
trine of love to all exploiters and op- 
pressors of the weak is a historical com- 
monplace. It is because of this that 
justice was so pronounced in the proph- 
ets and a framework of principle so evi- 
dent among most Christian thinkers. 
The problem, he suggests, is how to keep 
words like responsible and mature from 
implying an ability to take liberties 
without feeling guilty, or to overcome 
one’s inhibitions as if that were a good 
in itself. He concludes: 


Surely, the great lesson to be learned from 
the era of liberal theology . . . is that man 
does not come by goodness or maturity eas- 
ily, that he is easily deceived, most easily 
by himself, and most convincingly when 
he apparently has good intentions.15 


INSTILLING MATURITY AND ETHICAL 
SENSITIVITY 


Two questions recur in the critical re- 
sponses of churchmen to our problem. 
One concerns the means by which indi- 


14“The New Morality: What, Why—and 
Why Not?,” Religion in Life, vol. 35, no. 2 
(Spring 1966), pp. 170-181. 

15 Eugene Borowitz, “On the New Morality,” 
Judaism vol. 15, no. 3 (Summer 1966), pp. 
329-336. This is a most discriminating article 
concerning the subject. 
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viduals are made mature, and, possibly 
more important, ethically sensitive. 
Where and by what means is the capac- 
ity to love nurtured? The churches, 
especially, find this a source of concern.*® 
Do people simply mature in the world, 
for example, without training or guid- 
ance in ways which elicit the strengths 
and judgments that the new morality 
requires? The second question is 
prompted by Eugene Borowitz’s observa- 
tions. Given the best-intentioned and 
wisest persons, can we afford to place 
the welfare and destiny of others en- 
tirely in their hands without structures 
which check and correct their decisions? 
Gabriel Fackre ** has reminded us that 
although all laws, institutions, struc- 
tures, and traditions must be re-exam- 
ined for their human-ness, the need for 
them remains. To rely upon love alone, 
in a voluntary sense, might well mean to 
do less than justice, as the history of 
minorities so eloquently testifies. 
When we speak of the constraints that 
both rules and institutions impose, 
therefore, we refer, in part, to the con- 
straining and shaping power of a social 
group (like the church) to establish 
character traits that are adequate for 
the kind of freedom and responsibility 
demanded in the new morality. But we 
also have in mind the constraints which 
rules or laws impose, as they represent 
existing real rights of others, rights and 
goods which are not to be infringed with 
impunity.*® One of the serious confu- 
sions which the new-morality discussion 
has produced is the failure to distinguish 


16 This point is developed most effectively 
by James B. Nelson, “The Moral Significance 
of the Church in Contemporary Protestant 
Contextual Ethics,” The Journal of Ecumeni- 
cal Studies, vol. 4 (1967), pp. 669-691. 

17 Gabriel Fackre, “The New Morality,” 
Theology and Life (United Church of Christ), 
vol. 8, no. 4 (Winter 1965). 

18 Tom F. Driver, among others, makes this 
point in “Love Needs Law,” Religion in 
Life, vol. 35, no. 2 (Spring 1966), pp. 200-203. 


between the constellations of rules, roles, 
and expectations which may become out- - 
moded, and hence oppressive, and the 
larger, but as yet unaddressed, task of 
any new morality, namely, to set about 
revising those norms and structural sup- 
ports. Failure of the new moralists to _ 
take this task seriously has prompted 
many of the more conservative churches 
to respond with a cavalier rejection of 
the whole attempt to fashion a more 
adequate morality, and has permitted 
them to continue to support outmoded, 
but, to them, still necessary, social struc- 
tures and norms. 

Writing from a Roman Catholic view- 
point, Father Richard McCormick 
strikes a balance between the two ex- 
tremes in a recent review of the new 
morality.® The need for moral recon- 
sideration on a fundamental level, he 
asserts, is plainly demanded by our 
awareness of profound changes in po- 
litical, social, and family structures, cou- 
pled with theology’s new appreciation 
for empirical science. In all this, there 
is greater concern with personal value 
and the place of the individual, and with 
how the issue of external right relates to 
the lives of people. Public and private 
morality are no longer neatly separable, 
and what is defined as right and wrong 
is seen to have demonstrable relation to 
what helps and what hinders the lives of 
people. He suggests that the implica- 
tions of the new morality for the church 
include the realization that the unchang- 
ing structures of life are fewer than 
previously thought, that the moral au- 
thority of the church to prescribe morals 
is severely chastened, and that a new 
appreciation of the role of personal con- 
science has emerged. Father McCor- 
mick suggests that this does not mean 
that decisions and actions are no longer | 
to be guided and checked by rules, but 


19 Richard McCormick, “The New Moral- 
ity,” America, June 15, 1968, pp. 769-772. 
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that personal responsibility for decision 
can no longer be delegated to any other 
person or any institution, including the 
church. 


CONCLUSION 


By the end of the decade, it was evi- 
dent to all that, empirically speaking, a 
new morality had developed with impli- 
cations for life styles that far exceeded 
anything that the early advocates of the 
new morality might have envisaged. 
There were evidences that the strong 
emphasis upon personal discovery and 
self-authenticating experiences did not 
necessarily sustain the capacity for wider 
social awareness and responsibility. Yet, 
at the same time, ironically, those who 
most objected to authoritarian prescrip- 
tive ethics gave strident voice to social 
wrongs and were not hesitant either to 
prescribe or to condemn. One conclu- 
sion might be that the distaste for obli- 
gation and norms, although, in a sense, 
common to all, was heightened, not by 
a new secular consciousness which re- 
jected such normative positions ¿z toto, 
but rather because they represented 
models and styles of life both inadequate 
and unattractive to the moral sensibili- 


p 


ties of today. If this is true, then men 
like Paul Lehmann and Joseph Fletcher, 
who made so much of legalism and 
onerous obligation, may have errone- 
ously assumed that the move from one 
normative model to another was a 
move away from any normative position 
whatsoever. 

If this conclusion is at all tenable, then 
a further observation is suggested. The 
transition from one ethical model of re- 
sponsible life to another, and the co- 
existence of several models side by side, 
requires the development of moral dia- | 
logue among the groups which can in- 
form them of the values and ends which 
they uphold, and allow new moral in- 
sights in a changing society to find struc- 
tural, and hence normative, expression.”° 
One thing that the “new morality” has 
made quite clear is that any new ethic 
must affirm the basic right of all people 
to a more abundant life here and now. 
If any new ethic can enable love and 
justice to conspire together to achieve 
that, then a new morality will indeed 
have emerged. 


20 This idea is developed more fully in James 
T. Laney, “Norm and Context in Ethics: A 
Reconsideration,” Soundings, vol. 52, no. 3 
(Fall 1969), pp. 311-322. 


Jewish Theology Faces the 1970’s 
By Eucrne B. Borowitz 


ABSTRACT: Jewish theology in recent years seems to have 
broken with its custom of following the current trend in Protes- 
tant theology. The movement to secularize Christianity has 
had little effect upon Jews, for they came through the alliance 
with secularity some time ago. God-is-dead theology had spe- 
cial appeal because the problem of theodicy has been an un- 
healed wound for Jews ever since the revelation of Hitler’s 
slaughter of European Jewry. Yet, there has been an almost 
complete rejection of God-is-dead Judaism. That is traced to 
the fact that the new atheism would validate Auschwitz, and 
the Jewish community cannot tolerate that. By contrast, it 
has felt itself commanded, as a matter of ultimate importance, 
to keep the people of Israel alive. It has also sensed in the 
survival of the State of Israel the positive presence of God. A 
new intellectual leadership seems to have emerged, one which 
operates with a sort of Jewish existentialist theological con- 
sensus. However, the younger generation seems less interested 
in theory than in experimentation to find more meaningful 
forms of living Judaism. 
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HE most revealing occurrence in 
Po thought during the 1960s 
was the complete rejection of death-of- 
God theology. It was totally unfore- 
seen. The American Jewish community 
would have appeared to be the religious 
group most highly predisposed to accept 
the new radicalism. Poll after poll of 
the religious beliefs and practices of 
Americans had shown Jews as high in 
agnosticism as they were low in weekly 
worship. The old, rich, immigrant style 
of Jewish life has almost faded from 
memory, and passage into the majority 
is easier today, for it can be made 
through ethical humanism rather than 
Christian baptism. The Jews, therefore, 
were expected to find the announcement 
of the death of God an articulation of 
their deepest intuition and unconscious 
longing. Nothing of the sort happened. 
If anything, once the sensation wore off, 
the idea tended to produce the opposite 
result. In contrast to their pious grand- 
parents, most Jews considered themselves 
unbelievers. But when called to rally 
to the ensign of atheism or “God as 
Nothing,” they could not. Rather, they 
began to realize how much they still 
affirmed. The discovery of the decade 
was that despite a religiosity more social 
than existential, the Jewish community 
had not deserted its ancient commit- 
ments. 

This development is easiest to under- 
stand if one notes the particular Jewish 
setting of the issue. What first moved 
the Jewish community was not the skep- 
tical articles or speeches of the early 
1960’s, but the founding of an atheist 
congregation. Much earlier, at the 
turn of the century, Jews had given 
up their religion by creating and joining 
the ethical culture movement, Because 
their hidden agenda was to escape their 
minority status as Jews, they developed 
what they thought was a purely uni- 
versal institution. The modern Jewish 
atheists were less self-deceiving. They 


had no desire to hide their Jewishness. 
If anything, they wanted to benefit 
from its ethnic riches, not the least of 
which is the way in which Jewish folk- 
ways tend to demand and motivate 
humane existence on every level. An 
atheistic Jewish congregation seemed so 
logical an expression of what many Jews 
had been saying about themselves that 
many people expected that a series of 
such congregations and a small move- 
ment would soon appear. They did not. 
A meticulous observer might find an- 
other such congregation in one spot or 
another. That would be about all. The 
cynical explanation would be: one can 
easily be a nonbeliever in the existing 
system, so it is not worth bothering to 
change. ‘There is some truth in that 
statement. Yet, American Jewry, for all 
it may be accused of, is hardly that 
hypocritical and dishonest. 


FRAMING THE THEOLOGICAL QUESTION 


The intellectual challenge lasted longer, 
though, by now, it shows that sure sign 
of growing irrelevance—it bothers 
mostly academicians and their hangers- 
on. The focus of the discussion was 
Richard L. Rubenstein’s book After 
Auschwitz: The articles collected 
there were well known to readers of vari- 
ous Jewish and general journals but 
separately had evoked little discussion. 
When the death-of-God movement be- 
came a national phenomenon and Wil- 
liam Hamilton identified Rubenstein as 
its Jewish proponent, the volume, which 
then appeared, became a major Jewish 
intellectual event. The essays, now sup- 
plemented by introductions and some 
papers of the death-of-God era proper, 
traced Rubenstein’s spiritual odyssey 
from the liberalism of the early 1960’s 
to his new paganism. His first theologi- 
cal concern in this period was the con- 
cept of the chosen people. This, he 


1 Richard L. Rubenstein, After Auschwitz 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1966). 
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felt, gave Jewish religious endorsement 
for the Christian persecution of the 
Jews. That led on to a rejection of the 
biblical God of history in favor of a 
nature God. In turn, Rubenstein then 
came to agree that ours is a time of the 
death of God altogether, though in his 
final stage, thus far, he makes a positive 
assertion that God is the Holy Nothing, 
the Sacred Void, at the heart of exis- 
tence. 


TuHeopicy Is THE CENTRAL ISSUE 


What was distinctive in this, as Ru- 
benstein self-consciously asserted against 
Altizer and Hamilton, was the histori- 
cal, or, more precisely, the ethnic, ele- 
ment. Whereas Altizer argued out of a 
post-Hegelian-Nietzschean mysticism 
and Hamilton out of the mood of the 
times, Rubenstein spoke about people. 
He reminded them that they had for- 
gotten the strongest of all arguments 
against a good God, the existence of evil. 
They had not discussed the contempo- 
rary setting of the theodicy, only the 
religious-intellectual situation. Being a 
Jew, Rubenstein could not forget the 
problem of suffering, for the Jewish peo- 
ple, so dependent upon the saving power 
of God in history, had suffered no more 
cruel abandonment by Him in its often 
bitter career than the Holocaust under 
Hitler. Auschwitz, the name of one of 
the death camps, now became the code 
word for all the unanswerable modern 
Jewish accusations against God. 

Significantly, Rubenstein’s rejection of 
the classic Jewish envisagement of God 
did not mean for him a rejection of the 
Jewish people or its structured way of 
life. Though his ‘“No-thing” God could 
validate none of the old forms of Jewish 
religiosity, Rubenstein sought to justify 
them through their psychological utility 
in facing the bleakness of Sartrean ex- 
istence. Here, too, Jewish self-respect 
and a healthy appreciation of the values 
of the Jewish tradition asserted them- 


selves in a way that a previous genera- 
tion’s rebellion does not show. 


THE PEOPLE’s ROLE IN THEOLOGY 


The community’s utter rejection of 
this position cannot be said to be the 
work of any countertheorist. Rather, it 
was a slow but steadily increasing intui- 
tion of the people. In the Christian, 
particularly the Protestant, way of doing 
theology, that may seem rather odd. 
Among Jews, such theology as exists is 
as much a function of the experience of 
the people of Israel itself as it is of pro- 
fessors or other intellectuals. Even in 
biblical times, the prophets and histori- 
ans were largely critics of what the Is- 
raelite folk did. To this, they brought 
the judgment and teaching of God. In 
ages of lesser inspiration, though formu- 
lation is important, Judaism is essen- 
tially shaped by the Jewish community 
in the full dimensions of its religio-ethnic 
existence. Jewish theology is always a 
response to Jewish history, more stati- 
cally in the Middle Ages, more actively 
today. 

Once that is clear, the interpretation 
of what happened in the 1960’s follows 
directly, though it is as ironic in impact 
as it seems illogical in deduction. The 
historic facts are obvious enough. The 
result of the Holocaust was not a mas- 
sive Jewish defection from God. Nor 
was there a flight from Jewish identity, 
though that inevitably carries with it the 
overtones of Covenant. To the con- 
trary, the overwhelming majority of 
concentration-camp survivors—of whom 
Rubenstein was not one—did not think 
twice about deserting the people of Is- 
rael. Despite what they had been 
through, they picked up their Jewish ex- 
istence, mostly with a new sense of salf- 
determination and seriousness. ‘The 
State of Israel is one result of that rew 
mood of Jewishness. Though it was 
born as much out of necessity as of re- 
solve, the mixture is not atypical of the 
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Jewish understanding of the operations 
of Providence. One cannot understand 
the State of Israel today or the relations 
of world Jewry to it, unless one realizes 
the elemental nature of the decisions 
after Auschwitz: there will be no more 
Holocausts; the Jewish people must 
live! 

World Jewry, too, despite decades of 
Jewish atheism and norobservance, did 
not seek, either by apathy or by active 
assimilation, to escape the new sense of 
Jewish destiny. There may be serious 
complaints against the quality of Jewish 
life everywhere, but the very standards 
by which the negative judgments are 
made are higher now than they were a 
generation ago or even during the days 
of Hitler. The ironic fact has been that 
the Holocaust, which should have dis- 
pirited and demoralized the Jews, made 
an aimless generation realize it must be 
true to its Jewishness. 


A New COMMANDMENT SOUNDS 


Emil Fackenheim, who has done the 
most penetrating Jewish analysis of the 
philosophical defects of death-of-God 
thinking,” has given this Jewish response 
what seems already to have become 
classic utterance. From the midst of the 
destruction, the Jewish people has heard 
a command that it knew must be heeded: 
the survival of the Jews is now an ulti- 
mate value. For Jewry to die, or even 
decline, would be to give Hitler the vic- 
tory. The Jews may not give Hitler in 
death what he was denied in life. To 
the traditional 613 commandments, 
there is now added a 614th: thou shalt 
preserve and maintain, enhance, and 
enrich the life of the Jewish people. 

That does not mean that the Jews 
see God as He speaks from Auschwitz. 
No, in the midst of that overwhelming 


2 Emil L. Fackenheim, Quest for Past and 
Future (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1968), particularly chaps. 1, 15, 17, and 
18, 


evil they cannot perceive He-who-com- 
mands. But they hear the command- 
ment sound with all the ultimacy that 
they have heard before in a tradition 
that goes back to Sinai. And, because 
they are the people of Israel, bound to 
an unending Covenant, they have now, 
as then, found the strength to accept 
and follow it.’ 

Fackenheim does not claim that this 
is an answer to the question of Ausch- 
witz, but he is too good a Jew not to 
know an authentic Jewish response when 
he sees one. He is doing theology out 
of the living religious experience of the 
Jewish people. The Jewish theologian’s 
proper task is not to decide æ friort the 
possibility or validity of such experience 
but, when he recognizes an event as 
genuine, to do what he can to give it 
cognitive illumination. The community, 
in due course, acknowledges who are its 
proper teachers. 

So the professors’ problems with God, 
for example those of Van Buren or, dif- 
ferently, Ogden, have not had much 
effect upon the minority of thoughtful 
Jews. Some do find it challenging that 
contemporary linguistic philosophy finds 
God-talk peculiar and, within the con- 
stricted meaning that it gives to mean- 
ing, largely meaningless. Others are 
somewhat intrigued that the students of 
Whitehead’s student Hartshorne have 
now come to maturity and are trying to 
revive metaphysics. Neither the absent 
God of the former nor the abstract God 
of the latter has made much impact on 
the Jewish mind. These formulations 
yield, at best, a God for the academic 
community, with its highly refined prob- 
lems. What Jews care about is a God 
for history, and, in particular, one who 
has something to do with the real ex- 
perience of the Jewish people. If Jews 


3 See Fackenheim ef el., in the symposium, 
“Jewish Values in the Post-Holocaust Future,” 
Judaism, vol. 16, no. 3 (Summer 1967), p. 269 
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were to mourn God’s death, it would be 
because of the suffering under Hitler, 
not because of philosophic incoherence, 
as some theoretician redefines it. Know- 
ing that was Rubenstein’s genius. 


THE AFFIRMATION OF VALUE 
SETS LIMITS 


Yet, the continuing commitment to 
Jewish existence implies a positive atti- 
tude toward history. That is the root 
of the Jewish rejection of Rubenstein 
and all other celebrations of God’s death. 
To explain Auschwitz is, in effect, to 
justify Auschwitz. It is, at least, by 
providing rational grounds for its occur- 
rence, to mute the roar of indignation 
which any moral person will vent at the 
thought of such barbarity. Why be so 
outraged? When one understands why 
something happened, it can no longer be 
so shocking. When the event becomes 
natural, it may be unusual or un- 
comfortable, but it ought not to be 
abominated. So Rubenstein’s God, vari- 
ously Nothing, or void, or even destruc- 
tive, practically desires the Holocaust. 
Auschwitz only shows us His true nature 
and, thus, what is normal, so in this 
religiosity, Auschwitz replaces Sinai and 
Hitler is His prophet, if nct His redeem- 


ing servant, the Messiah. Rubenstein’ 


has tried to deny that this is his mean- 
ing. But when one creates a negative 
God to break the theodicy, one cannot 
give ultimate value to man’s morality 
or to human worth. 

That is the sticking point for most 
Jews. If God is dead or Nothing, what 
is the source of human value that stands 
against such determining nullity? It is 
one thing not to be able to comprehend 


4 It took someone outside the Jewish com- 


munity to expose the systematic theological | 


implications of Rubensteir.’s reasoning. See 
Ronald Goetz, “God: Love, or Death,” The 
Christian Century, November 22, 1967, pp. 
1487-1490, and Rubenstein’s reply, to me quite 
unresponsive, ibid., February 21, 1968, pp. 
230-232, 


God’s nature or ways, but it is quite 
another to say that human striving is 
finally meaningless and all of Jewish 
history has been a pursuit of childish 
illusions. What made the death of God 
so appealing for a moment now makes it 
impossible. The protest against Ausch- 
witz is powered by a sense of the ulti- 
macy of morality. Even God Himself 
must be brought to justice because of it. 
But declare Him dead or a devouring 
emptiness and the very protest against 
Him is vitiated. Celebrate the death of 
God, and you begin celebrating Ausch- 
witz. The Jews might toy with the idea 
of giving up God, but they know that 
they cannot give up man and his role in 
bringing the Messiah through doing 
righteousness. So though the commu- 
nity has been titilated by the new athe- 
ism, it has turned its back on it. Simul- 
taneously, it has quietly learned that 
there are limits to its unbelief. 


ANOTHER EVENT TO Cope Wiru 


That realization left most American 
Jews and their representative thinkers 
in a state of suspended formulation, 
working only out of a theology of non- 
nonbelief.5 That state was, however, 
shaken by another experience of the 
Jewish people: the Arab-Israeli six-day 
war of June 1967. In the weeks from 
the closing of the Straits of Tiran to the 
outbreak of the war, there were so many 
Arab threats of another Holocaust that 
Jews around the world grew daily more 
anxious and depressed—a condition ag- 
gravated by the nations of the world, 
who, it seemed to most Jews, did little 
to stop the war but, in effect, once again 
abandoned a Jewish community to de- 
struction. When the Israeli victory 
came, and came with such suddenness, 
there was among Jews, for a moment, 
a sense of the genuine presence of 


5 For this and what follows, see my How 
Can a Jew Speak of Faith Today? (Phila- 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1969), p. 54 ff. 
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God in history once again. Today, 
that is something of an intellectual em- 
barrassment. Then it was unquestion- 
ably real and almost universally felt. 
It did not answer Auschwitz. Nothing 
could. But it made personally clear that 
God was not always absent from indi- 
viduals and peoples, though His saving 
power surely functioned unfathomably. 
Before the Temple’s Western Wall in 
Jerusalem, most Jewish agnostics prayed 
first and rationalized it later. Ruben- 
stein was more logical. He reported 
that he could only bring himself to an 
acknowledgment of his unity with the 
Jewish people. 


SECULARIZATION AS ANACHRONISM 


The theological problems have hardly 
lessened by that unexpected moment of 
insight, but the continuing mood is clear. 
Among Jews, effectively, ‘God-is-dead” 
is dead. Its Christian successor move- 
ment, the secularization of religion, has 
had even less interest for the Jewish 
community. For a change, Jews have 
exhausted a motif of modernity before 
Protestantism. If Harvey Cox Is cor- 
rect, and urbanization and higher edu- 
cation are the keys to participating in 
the new secularity, it is clear why Jew- 
ish thinkers are fundamentally post- 
secular. In emancipated Europe, Jews 
flocked to cities and universities. Yid- 
dish socialism and Hebraic Zionism are 
well-known pre-World War I models of 
what a politicized Judaism would be. 
The Jewish liberalism of the 1930’s and 
the continuing do-gaodism and culture 
mania among disproportionate numbers 
of Jews today testify to the almost com- 
plete secularization of the community. 
So Catholic calls to democratize the 
church and increase the role of the laity, 
and Protestant pleas to live out religion 
in the streets and through politics, 
sound like pseudo messianism to Jewish 
ears. For those who have not been im- 
mersed in secular modernity, it is an 


important step forward. Having been 
involved in it for some decades now, the 
Jews have created a significant minority 
in their midst who know that beyond 
secularity lies the need for grounding in 
the transcendent. Being modern has 
made tradition a living option. 

Perhaps, then, the most important 
thing that happened to Jewish theology 
in the 1960’s was that it freed itself of 
servility to Protestant theology and, less 
so, of that theology’s ally, university 
philosophy of religion, which has domi- 
nated it since the emancipation. Obvi- 
ously, the canons of Western academic 
rationality are still basic to Jewish 
thought. It has learned much from 
modernity. But its standards or pro- 
cedures will not go unquestioned in cases 
where they may be suspected of having 
been formed by the particularities of 
Christian faith or dogmatic atheism. 
For Jewish thinkers, the primary goal 
has become Jewish authenticity in mod- 
ern expression, rather than modern justi- 
fications of acceptable aspects of Ju- 
daism. 


THE EXISTENTIALIST CIRCLE 


The most easily identifiable form that 
this has taken is the theological consen- 
sus which has emerged among a group of 
thinkers, men largely in their forties. 
They stand in sharp disagrement with 
Mordecai M. Kaplan, the most dis- 
tinguished thinker of the World War H 
period. They are respectful of the intel- 
lectual accomplishment, and admire the 
moral leadership, of Abraham J. Heschel 
who came to prominence in the 1950’s. 
However, they are not his disciples, but 
tend to derive their position by moving 
forward from the style and ideas of the 
Jewish existentialists Franz Rosenzweig 
and Martin Buber. Their position is 
somewhat difficult to expound because 


6 Ibid, pp. 134-137. 
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no full-scale works have been authored 
by men of this circle.” The critical points 
would seem to be the acceptance of some 
form of revelation, generally Buberian, 
on the part of the liberals, and a concern 
with belief as a matter of personal ap- 
propriation on the part of the tradition- 
alists. ‘These motifs find expression in 
all the old Jewish theological concerns— 
commandment, law, sin, atonement— 
but particularly in the unique Jewish 
relationship with God, the Covenant be- 
tween Him and the people of Israel, 
which gives context to all else in Ju- 
daism. The group has pivoted about 
the journal Judaism which, under the 
demanding and resourceful editorship of 
Steven S, Schwarzschild during the past 
decade, has become the most important 
intellectual organ in the Jewish com- 
munity. 

It is too early to know what the in- 
fluence of this theological fellowship will 
be. Much hinges on whether it can pass 
beyond dealing with single issues and 
move on to a comprehensive statement 
of the nature of a modern, yet authentic, 
Judaism. Some valuable leadership has 
already been exerted. The circle com- 
pletely transcends the old organizational 
lines and demonstrates that Jews have 
far more in common than the divisions 
Orthodox, Conservative, and Reform 
would seem to suggest. In subordinating 
organizational affiliation to concern for 
an existence founded in Judaism, in an 
openness to the self’s need for new forms 
of Jewish life and expression, these men 
stand closer to the radicals of the 
younger generation than they do to the 
established leadership of the Jewish com- 


?The books of Fackenheim and Borowitz 
cited above are collections of articles. See, 
however, the comprehensive survey of the 
publications of the entire group in Law- 
rence Kushner’s thesis “In Search of a ‘Mod- 
ern Presence of the Ancient God’: Covenant 
Theology,” Hebrew Union College-Jewish 
Institute of Religion, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1969. 


munity or to the mass of its complacent 
followers. 


WHERE ARE THE PEOPLE Gorne? 


They are partly responding to, partly 
trying to lead forward, the positive side 
of American Jewish life. For all the 
continuing, lugubrious comments about 
the future of the Jewish community, 
there is a discernible faithfulness to its 
direction. There has been no recent 
shortage of candidates for the rabbinate; 
most seminaries report that the quality 
of their candidates is quite high. Many 
more men do come there to go on to 
teach, but the revival of Jewish study as 
a way of life, and the prospect of a large 
number of college students who have 
had a sophisticated introduction to Ju- 
daism, is exciting. Besides, the over- 
whelming majority of rabbinical students 
is interested in congregational work and 
rather well informed about what awaits 
it. Defections from the rabbinate to 
other areas of activity may be slightly 
higher than in previous years, and rab- 
binic morale is a worry, but these prob- 
lems comprise nothing like the state of 
emergency which one hears about else- 
where. There is some research to indi- 
cate that the gap between Jewish parents 
and teen-agers is less great than it was 
a generation ago when the immigrant- 
native-born conflict racked most Jewish 
families. There is good reason to be- 
lieve that, regardless of theologies as 
yet unborn, the American Jewish com- 
munity in ten years will be more like 
than unlike what it is today. 

The most intriguing signs of change 
are seen in the increasing severity of 
judgment against the American society. 
The 1960’s have disillusioned many a 
sensitive American. American Jews now 
feel sufficiently secure to join in expres- 
sing their disappointment im our coun- 
try’s morality. That has engendered 
two tiny and unexpected developmen‘s. 
The one is a serious return to Judaism 
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by young people desirous of rooting 
their alienation from a-ethical, exploita- 
tive Americanism in something which 
will give them the impetus and stamina 
to go about bettering it. Here the mi- 
nority and nonconformist character of 
Judaism becomes a virtue after years 
of being considered a handicap. Linked 
with the old Jewish passion for a just 
and merciful society, Jewish faith now 
becomes a personal option for some of 
the most humanly gifted in the com- 
munity. Another handful now finds it 
possible to immigrate to the State of 
Israel. They believe that their very 
presence there as part of a socially con- 
cerned, but externally embattled com- 
munity will give their lives a purpose 
that it lacks in the American mega- 
lopolis. For the first time, the number 
of American Jews becoming Israelis is 
not negligible. 

What is not visible on the horizon is 
a rebellion against what threatens in the 
next decade to become an existentialist 
theological establishment. There are 
occasional protests by young analysts or 
phenomenologists that a more rationally 
structured Judaism is required to meet 
the challenges of modernity. Any such 
development would be valuable, if only 
to stimulate the inielligent sort of con- 
troversy through which ideas and op- 
tions are clarified. At the moment, 
however, the level of the questioning has 


rarely reached academic adequacy, be- 
ing content, for the most part, to address 
itself to laymen or the clergy rather than 
to speak to the learned public. In that 
respect, one may say that there is a 
serious lack in present-day Jewish 
thought. 

The truth may well be that the period 
of Jewish theological concern which de- 
veloped after World War II is now mov- 
ing to fruition, but without creating a 
new generation of intellectual offspring, 
either directly or in rebellion. The eyes 
of most younger men seem more directed 
to what can be done, rather than to why 
to do it or to what end. Can worship 
be made meaningful? Is it possible to 
educate adults or youth? How can the 
synagogue be a place of community as 
well as of activity? What should a 
rabbi be today? What does it mean to 
live a modern Jewish lifer? In the 
hands of the young radicals who are 
emerging from revolutionizing college 
education and now are battling their 
way through seminary, these old troubles 
become creative challenges. The theo- 
logical shift of mood of the 1960’s is 
almost certainly the intellectual father 
of that new experimentation with forms. 
That the fresh seed prefers to change 
life rather than to construct systems 
should probably, then, be considered 
not so much a rejection of Jewish 
theology as a desire to put it to work. 
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T is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that the last decade has been the 

most momentous in American Catholic 
history. At the time that European 
immigrants were beginning to come into 
their own as an accommodated and re- 
flective American community, the Sec- 
ond Vatican Council brought unexpected 
challenges. Pope John XXIII, as a 
churchman and as a man, spoke to the 
hearts and imaginations of Americans 
across denominational barriers. But it 
was his Council that unleashed in 
American Catholicism both new creativ- 
ity and deep tensions. In this writer’s 
opinion, we are only beginning to wit- 
ness the latent consequences of Vatican 
II. It is, therefore, precarious to speak 
too boldly about what has happened to 
the American Catholic church during 
the last ten years. Yet, the new ac- 
complishments, anxieties, and hopes are 
clear enough to describe in a limited 
way, although we are still too close to 
the watershed of Vatican II to do more 
than indicate various directions that 
new currents are taking. 

For purposes of analysis, it is helpful 
to employ a typology of clashing world 
views that have become more acutely 
separated during the 1960’s. A classi- 
cal-conservative outlook is frequently 
coming into conflict with a historical- 
progressive viewpoint in areas of Catho- 
lic theology, cult, polity, and morals. 
Of course, a complex spectrum of atti- 
tudes and reactions exists between these 
two poles, but the manifestations of 
division are clear and numerous enough 
to support the working typology. This 
article will be an attempt to understand 
the ongoing ferment in American Ca- 
tholicism in the light of the above po- 
larity. In the American church, per- 
sons representing the conservative pole 
are largely bishops, older clergy, re- 
ligious, and laity; the progressive side 
consists mainly of lower clergy, younger 
religious, and college-educated laity. 


Difference in age, however, though gen- 
erally indicative of the split, is not a 
decisive factor; differences of tempera- 
ment, education, and life-style are also 
important determinants. 

Vatican II and the biblical-liturgical 
developments preceding it stimulated a 
redefinition of the nature of the church 
itself, The new stress on the church as 
a historical, pilgrim people tended to 
play down the long-dominant tradition 
of church as chiefly hierarchy. Progres- 
sives understand the church with a 
greater sense of relativity: it is his- 
torically conditioned, imperfect morally 
and religiously, a learning community 
being taught by the Spirit through con- 
tinuing historical experiences. Con- 
servatives, though nodding assent to the 
theory of Vatican II, cling to a notion 
of the church as a basically finished, 
perfect institution with clear lines of 
juridical authority from the top down. 
This view is more absolutist, centralist, 
legal, and self-contained; progressives 
emphasize church as decentralized (lo- 
cal), horizontal-fraternal, charismati- 
cally oriented, and searchingly open. 
For the most part, the former vision 
of the church is more monarchical- 
paternalistic, while the latter is more 
democratic-participational. 

Closely related to these contrasting 
conceptions of church is a new question- 
ing of who belongs to the church and 
where it is to be found. In the recent 
past, Catholics were able to mark off 
rather clearly in creed, code, and cult 
the lines of demarcation between the 
“one, true church” and other groups. 
But with the renewed theology of bap- 
tism, all Christians are somehow in- 
cluded in the ecclesiastical body; the 
“somehow” has not been well worked 
out, but modern ecumenism has toned 
down, in theory at least, rigid distinc- 
tions between Christian communions. 
Moreover, contemporary theology, as 
reflected at Vatican II, has corrected 
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previous dichotomies between the natu- 
ral and the supernatural, the world and 
the church. Inasmuch as all reality is 
now seen as graced in Christ, especially 
humane endeavors towards justice and 
freedom, the distinctions between Chris- 
tian and non-Christian have become 
somewhat blurred. Thus, considerable 
discussion has arisen about the terms 
“anonymous Christian™ and “anony- 
mous” or “latent church.” 


THEOLOGY AND TENSION 


It would be a mistake to dismiss these 
theological problems as unrelated to the 
tensions of the 1960’s between conserva- 
tives and progressives. For example, 
such theoretical positions underlie the 
growing criticism, during this decade, of 
new building programs.. Progressives 
maintain that church resources ought 
not be used to build a haven church 
apart; rather, resources should be em- 
ployed, the progressives hold, for hu- 
manistic reconciliatory works in society. 
Conservatives tend to interpret such 
criticism as a deflection from the 
church’s task of evangelization, a water- 
ing down of the gospel for do-good 
humanism. Similar theological atti- 
tudes have been just below the surface 
of the widespread role-identity crises 
among priests and nuns in recent years. 
Unprecedented numbers of clergy and 
religious are leaving convents, orders, 
and dioceses for more directly secular 
and humanistic involvements. Not only 
is the suitability of monastic life-styles 
and outlooks being called into question, 
but social, psychological, and political 
roles in secular society are interpreted 
as more significant ways of Christian 
ministry. Thus, tremendous strains are 
produced between conservatives and 
progressives, because different theologi- 
cal appreciations of the nature and pur- 
pose of the church inevitably lead to 
serious disagreements over the use of 


material and human resources in the 
church. 

Another theological area revealing the 
struggle between permanence and change 
in Catholicism is that of development 
of doctrine. Catholics of the classical 
viewpoint were raised in a doctrinal 
tradition that insisted on dogmatic im- 
mutability and clear continuity. In a 
world of increasing subjectivity and 
relativity, these Catholics were proud of 
the security provided by the teachings 
of the ecclestiastical magisterium (papal 
and episcopal teaching authority). Even 
Cardinal Newman’s creative position on 
development, which threatened the non- 
historical outlook of Catholic officials in 
the past, seemed tame in comparison 
with progressive attitudes toward devel- 
opment in recent years. During the 
last five years, Pope Paul VI has repeat- 
edly warned against new theological 
opinions which menace traditional Cath- 
olic doctrine. These papal anxieties and 
admonitions have been faithfully echoed 
by American bishops. At the same time, 
liberal theologians have been radically 
rethinking doctrines on original sin, the 
meaning of Christ’s incarnation and re- 
demption, the eucharist, eschatology, 
the ministry, and the place and author- 
ity of pope and bishops. 

While many conservatives are theo- 
logically and psychologically upset hy 
this questioning, progressives hold that 
it is not only legitimate but necessary 
to revise the most cherished doctrines. 
The latter base their deep probings and 
reformulations on a keener sense of the 
historical conditioning of doctrinal lan- 
guage, the radically altered world view 
of modern man, and the evolutior- 


ary processive development of man’s 


religious consciousness. Contact with 
Protestant theology, processive and exis- 
tentialist forms of philosophy, contem- 
porary psychology, and newer historical- 
biblical learning has freed progressive 
Catholic thinkers from static, scholastic, 
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and supernaturalistic interpretations of 
doctrine. In this ferment of re-evalua- 
tion, the Catholic doctrine of infallibil- 
ity is being seriously questioned. Vat- 
ican II shifted the focus of infallible 
teaching from a papal perspective 
toward the infallibility of the whole 
praying, believing, witnessing church 
community. But since the Council, a 
number of Catholic thinkers reject the 
notion of infallibility and argue for the 
need of negating past symbolizations of 
faith in a dialectical fashion in order 
to come to more adequate understand- 
ings of religious doctrine. Yet, these 
theologians of discontinuity also grapple 
with the problem of continuity, striving 
to found it on more basic understandings 
of the nature of religious faith in a 
historical community. Moreover, pro- 
gressive theologians point with more 
certainty to actual profound changes in 
Catholic teachings oi the past in matters 
of both faith and morals. In American 
seminaries and universities over the last 
decade, large numbers of young Cath- 
olics have been exposed to this post- 
Vatican II theology. While this new 
theological learning has a liberating ef- 
fect for many Catholics, it also places 
them at odds with great numbers of 
their coreligionists and evokes policies 
of official retrenchment. 

Such tensions between conservatives 
and progressives have come to world- 
wide attention since the publication, in 
July 1968, of the birth-control letter, 
Humanae Vitae, in which Paul VI reiter- 
ated the ban on contraceptives, against 
the advice of a majority of his own 
birth-control commission. As never be- 
fore in modern Catholic history, voices 
of dissent from papal teaching have been 
heard from clergy and laity. Yet, be- 
fore dealing explicitly with the novel 
phenomenon of strong dissent from of- 
ficial doctrine and its consequences, it is 
important to explore the changing un- 


derstandings of structure and authority 
in contemporary Catholicism. For the 
protest of the Catholic University 
(Washington, D.C.) theologians and the 
resignation of Bishop James Shannon of 
St. Paul over the birth-control encyclical 
must be seen in the light of the expecta- 
tions issuing from the renewed theology 
of Vatican II about church structure 
and authority, 

Through biblical and historical re- 
search, progressive theologians have 
been coming to a deeper awareness of 
the historical relativity of the monarchi- 
cal, paternalistic, pyramidical structure 
of Catholicism. This polity structure, 
with its maximizing of the papal role, 
is seen as largely reflecting the styles 
of government and culture of feudal- 
medieval Europe and later monarchies. 
Such structures were sacralized as di- 
vinely instituted and shored up with 
an elaborate Roman canon law and the 
hierarchical thought-forms of scholasti- 
cism. Vatican II represents a compro- 
mise attempt to maintain the older 
structure, while at the same time open- 
ing the church to more democratic- 
participational structures. Thus, . the 
conciliar doctrine of collegiality between 
pope and bishops recovers the vision of 
communal government characteristic of 
primitive Christianity. Since the Coun- 
cil, the desire for significant participa- 
tion in decision-making has spread to 
religious orders and to many dioceses 
where lower clergy and laity call for a 
share in collegiality. The latter groups 
in America have also been more fully 
influenced than their Catholic elders by 
present-day movements in secular soci- 
ety for political participation and self- 
determination. That the controversy 
between monarchical and collegial forms 
is far from subsiding in the Catholic 
church was evidenced in May 1969, 
when Cardinal Leon Suenens of Bel- 
gium, in a widely published interview, 
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criticized the Roman Curia for continu- 
ing its imperialistic ways in defiance of 
coresponsibility in the church. 


AUTHORITY AND DISSENT 


Closely linked to the tensions over 
church structure among Catholics is the 
issue of authority. In the award- 
winning book, Authority in the Church, 
the American Jesuit, John L. McKenzie, 
elaborated, from a New Testament per- 
spective, the sense of authority charac- 
teristic of the documents of Vatican II. 
McKenzie contrasted the biblical view 
of authority, as humble, charismatic 
service based on love, with the domina- 
tive and legalistic exercise of authority 
in the church. The book was pilloried 
by Archbishop Robert E. Lucey of San 
Antonio and praised by the Catholic 
Theological Society of America. Two 
other incidents in recent years portray 
an authority based on highly sanctioned 
edicts from Rome rather then on inspi- 
rational guidance that respects diversity 
of judgment and personal conscience. 
One such affair was the heavy-handed 
suspension from the ministry of a group 
of priests in Washington, D.C., by Car- 
dinal Patrick O’Boyle for their public 
dissent from the birth-control encyclical. 
The other event near the American 
scene was the Roman inquisition of 
Monsignor Ivan Illich and the banning 
of his center for the study of Latin 
American society and language in 
Cuernavaca, Mexico. 

The 1960’s might be termed the dec- 
ade of critical, public dissent among 
American Catholics in the wake of Vat- 
ican IJ.t Such dissent is often viewed 
by conservatives as disloyalty to ecclesi- 
astical authorities, to Catholicism, and 
to God. Thus, it is seen as destructive 
disobedience stemming from the sinful 


1 The 1950’s witnessed the mild origins of 
inner Catholic criticism in the writing of 
Thomas O’Dea, John Tracy Ellis, and Joseph 
H. Fichter. 


pride of the dissenters. The latter inter- 
pret their criticism as a service to the 
church, which especially tends to turn 
finite forms and ways of thinking and 
acting into absolutes. The dissenters 
point to the need for prophets who 
speak out against religious idolatry, and 
the critics also invoke the doctrine of 
Christian eschatology, according to 
which the imperfect structures and life 
of the present church should be judged 
in the light of the hoped for future 
Kingdom. 

The spectrum of dissent among Cath- 
olics during the 1960’s extends from 
complete and variously articulated re- 
jection of Roman Catholicism to moder- 
ate varieties of criticism within the 
structure of the church. An American 
example of radical abandonment of 
Catholicism is found in James Kava- 
naugh, a former priest whose book, en- 
titled A Modern Priest Looks at Bis 
Outdated Church, became a best seller. 
English theologian Charles Davis pre- 
sented a more scholarly rejection of 
Roman Catholicism in his A Question of 
Conscience; Davis exerted considerable 
influence on the American scene through 
his writings and public talks. Others 
choose to occupy a middle position; 
rather than sever all ties with the 
church, these dissenters, sometimes oper- 
ating outside church laws, take a critical 
stance on the periphery of official Ca- 
tholicism. In this category, the Na- 
tional Association for Pastoral Renewal 
conducted a broad educational campaign 
for optional celibacy among Catholic 
priests. A somewhat more radical group 
is the Society of Priests for a Free Min- 
istry, a loosely organized group of 
priests, most of whom have left clerical 
structures. This group fostered liturgi- 
cal and other experiments in the “under- 
ground church.” ‘The latter phenome- 
non, supported by progressive laity and 
clergy within and outside of official 
structures, constitutes a significant dis- 
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sent movement in American Catholicism 
of the 1960’s. For the most part, under- 
ground church movements sought to 
realize more meaningiul liturgical com- 
munities, although most of this experi- 
mentation was opposed by episcopal 
authorities. 

In addition to the older voices of dis- 
sent among Catholic publications such 
as Commonweal and certain learned 
journals, the National Catholic Reporter 
(NCR) became, during the 1960’s, the 
most significant weekly newspaper in 
American Catholic history. The NCR, 
edited by competent and independent 
laymen, acted as both a mirror and a 
goad toward radical reform in the 
church. NCR was either loved or hated, 
but it was rarely ignored. Its pages 
reflected the ferment and polarization 
of postconciliar Catholicism on such is- 
sues as birth control, democratization 
of the church, reform of religious orders, 
critiques of Catholic education, and 
broader analyses of tensions between 
church and world. For the most part, 
diocesan papers remained house organs 
whose critical scope was limited by epis- 
copal control. Tke major Catholic 
publishing houses also contributed sig- 
nificantly to theological progress and 
polarization. Through translations and 
in original English editions, these houses 
provided the arsenal of thought-provok- 
ing religious writing which supplied the 
Catholic opposition to the conservative 
establishment in theory and practice. 
The growing independence of these pub- 
lishing houses from ecclesiastical super- 
vision was evidenced in a frequent dis- 
regard for obtaining an ¢mprimatur and 
in the publication of officially contro- 
verted books like tke Dutch Catechism. 
Such conduct in the literary field both 
manifested the lessened efficacy of ec- 
clesiastical dictate and sanction and 
underscored a heightened awareness of 
an author’s rights and freedoms. An 
important factor in bringing about this 


freer environment for Catholic authors 
in the last decade has been the undoing 
of ecclesiastical secrecy by the rapid and 
widespread publication of Catholic hap- 
penings in the secular press. Such 
news arouses response in liberal circles 
and embarrassment among conservative 
authorities, 

Vatican II has gradually released 
among the American Catholic laity a 
spirit of public frankness and construc- 
tive dissent. Characteristic of this atti- 
tude is the National Association of Lay- 
men, with its numerous affiliates around 
the country.. The outspokenness of 
these groups on matters of church fi- 
nance, birth control, liturgy, and many 
other topics, is in marked contrast to 
the tradition of loyal subservience of 
Catholic organizations in this century. 
In the past, lay groups might take 
moderately progressive stands (as did 
the hierarchy) in social and political 
matters, but since the days of Catholic 
modernism, early in this century, the 
American layman has been successfully 
trained to submission on theological and 
ecclesiastical questions. Most Catholic 
lay organizations continue the tradition 
(inculcated in Catholic schools) of an 
accepting obedience. Often apathy or 
secular enticements lure the laity alto- 
gether away from church interests. But 
the newer breed of “emerging laymen,” 
who are more aware of themselves as 
also constituting the church, are begin- 
ning to seek decision-making participa- 
tion in its life. 


TOWARD COLLEGIALITY 


The movement at Vatican II towards 
collegial government has given a new 
emphasis to episcopal and sacerdotal 
bodies. Regional and national confer- 
ences of bishops have become important 
in a way not previously experienced 
in the centralized style of preconciliar 
Catholic polity. The National Confer- 
ence of Catholic Bishops is slowly striv- 
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ing to gain a sense of American Catholic 
identity in order to cope more ade- 
quately with national issues. The di- 
rection of this episcopal organization is 
toward a slightly more autonomous ad- 
ministration of American affairs, which, 
in the past, were handled by direct com- 
munication from individual bishops to 
the Roman Curia. Little creative inno- 
vation, however, has come from this 
body since the Council. In liturgical, 
disciplinary, pastoral, and theological 
matters, the generally conservative 
American bishops preserve older pro- 
cedures and listen faithfully to Vatican 
promptings. The closed manner of 
selecting American bishops has been con- 
trolled by a conservative episcopal elite, 
which has largely succeeded in perpetu- 
ating its own kind. Thus, the typical 
American bishop continues to be a rea- 


sonably good financial manager and bu- 


reaucratic administrator and a person 
thoroughly schooled in loyal obedience 
to Rome. The more charismatic and 
inspirational leader in the American 
clergy rarely passes through the selection 
filter that determines entrance to the 
episcopal college. This situation en- 
genders mounting frustration and resent- 
ment among younger clerics, who often 
see little hope of altering the “system.” 

The formation of priest’s senates and 
other associations also manifests the col- 
legial direction of the postconciliar 
American church. Although the official 
senates of priests mark the start of 
democratic organization for representa- 
tion, participation, and pressure, these 
groups enjoy only an advisory capacity, 
and they are usually moderate or con- 
servative bodies. Yet, the fact that reli- 
gious and diocesan priests are com- 
mencing to take an active part in 
various commissions dealing with every 
phase of their lives is, in itself, a sig- 
nificant development of the 1960’s. The 
local priests’ senates have, moreover, 
formed a National Federation of Priests 


Councils, whose officials attempt to rep- 
resent the interests of priests at the 
bishops’ conferences. In a few pleces, 
such as Chicago and San Francisco, 
priests have formed independent associ- 
ations without the expressed approval of 
their bishops. These associations dis- 
play a disillusionment with the official 
senates, which are seen as conservative 
bodies under the domination of the local 
bishop. The independent groups call 
for far-reaching reforms in priestly life 
and pastoral activity. 


New LITURGIES 


The renewal of sacramental and litur- 
gical theology in the years after the 
Second World War reached the stage 
of implementation and experimentation 
under the impulse of Vatican II. In 
sacraments and liturgy, the direction has 
been away from individualism, mysteri- 
ousness, and the hieratic, and toward 
communal participation, intelligibility, 
and a sense of fraternity. This newer 
orientation is not simply a recovery of 
the distant Christian past, but rather a 
response to the wider demand in modern 
society for a needed experience of per- 
sonal identity and intimate community. 
The impersonal and seemingly uncon- 
trollable dimensions of advanced tech- 
nological societies create desires for a 
sense of belonging’ and purposiveness. 
Thus, American Catholics in the 1960’s, 
challenged by the cultural pluralism and 
relativism of values characteristic of the 
times, have attempted to-find fresh reli- 
gious meaning in postconciliar liturgical 
reforms. 

Because Catholicism is such a high y 
cultic religion, changes in liturgical atti- 
tudes and actions are both indicative 
and productive of important tensions 
and developments. Many saw in the 
changes a new hope for liturgical in- 
volvement and meaning. They rejoiced 
at the vernacular mass; greater lay par- 
ticipation in word, song, and action; and 
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the gradual diversification and simplifi- 
cation of liturgical form and architec- 
ture. Yet, those of more conservative 
bent saw in the changes a vulgarization 
of worship and a loss of what they had 
come to think of as important Catholic 
traditions. A minority traditionalist 
movement to restore the Latin Mass and 
other devotional customs of the past, 
headed by Father Gomar DePauw, rep- 
resents the extreme Right among Amer- 
ican Catholics. The official church has 
attempted to run a middle course by 
ordering a variety oi changes in the 
direction of communal participation. 
Large numbers of liberal and radical 
Catholics, however, have been dissatis- 
fied both with the tardiness of official 
reform and with the formalistic inepti- 
tude of implementation. 

Such dissatisfaction with the pace of 
reform coupled with a new spirit of 
liturgical freedom have motivated many 
younger clergy and lay persons to ex- 
periment with worshiping in unprece- 
dented ways. Episcopal attempts to 
limit liturgical experimentation meet 
with partial success, at best. In private 
homes and in university communities, 
innovations continue: at times a mem- 
ber of the laity chooses the readings 
and leads the discussion homily; vest- 
ments are abandoned: the whole assem- 
‘bly recites the corsecration prayers 
(sometimes they are improvised by the 
celebrant); communion (ordinary bread 
and wine is used) is received under 
both species and in the hands of the 
recipients. 

These concrete examples of new litur- 
gical forms are indicative of an under- 
lying attitude that is becoming more 
common among progressive American 
Catholics. It is basically a democratic 
attitude about worship that is at odds 
with the hierarchical concepts of the 
recent past. The better experimental 
liturgies strive to preserve the impor- 
tant dimensions of traditional worship, 


but the criterion of adaptation has 
shifted. The standard is no longer per- 
mission from Rome, but, rather, the 
changing circumstances of worship and 
the varying needs of the worshiping 
community. As young Catholics experi- 
ence more satisfactory liturgies in un- 
official ways, new problems are created 
when they return to less-advanced paro- 
chial worship. These college-educated 
Catholics often find little meaning in the 
sermon or the ceremony of the parish 
church. 

It is still too early to determine the 
results of this confrontation between the 
new expectations of the progressives and 
the old ways and mentalities of the es- 
tablished church. This growing polari- 
zation could produce discouragement 
and defection from the official church, 
or it could result in the building of 
parallel communities disassociated from 
parish structures, but not from the Cath- 
olic tradition. Or the liturgical tensions 
could produce a kind of healthy dialectic 
within the official church that would 
move the latter into a more progressive 
orientation. But whatever the future 
holds for liturgics, the 1960’s will be 
viewed as a major turning point in 
the worship experience of American 
Catholics. f 


RENEWED MORALITY 


In addition to the tensions and polari- 
zations in creed, structure, and cult, 
American Catholics experienced, during 
the last decade, an upheaval in moral 
teaching and discipline. The new mo- 
rality, with its emphasis on subjectivity, 
situationalism, and pluralism, is part of 
the larger ferment in American mores. 
But the clash of the new morality with 
the traditional legalism and casuistry of 
much Catholic thinking has been par- 
ticularly intense. The much-publicized 
controversy over Humanae Vitae is a 
major public example of the conflict be- 
tween official dictate and personal con- 
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science. But, in a more silent way, the 
general falling-off in the practice of pri- 
vate confession is still another indicator 
of the irrelevance of the morality of the 
older code, with its own set of motiva- 
tions and sanctions. 

Much of the older morality was exter- 
nally imposed by moral theologians with 
hierarchical backing. The foundations 
of this morality were said to be faith and 
reason. The former consisted largely 
of canonical interpretations of biblical 
ethics. This morality was circumscribed 
and rigidified because of the limitations 
of Catholic biblical and theological re- 
search and because of the narrowing ef- 
fects of a code of morality fashioned for 
the use of confessors. The rational basis 
of much Catholic morality rested on an 
overly fixed interpretation of natural 
law. Instead of seeing natural law as 
right reason used flexibly for the indi- 
vidual and general welfare, it was un- 
derstood in a much more deterministic 
sense. The laws of nature were not 
interpreted as possibilities for creative 
becoming, but rather as permanent rules 
written in the biological and cosmic 
order of things. 

The new morality, which is becoming 
` more prevalent among Catholics, stresses 
the internal determination of conscience 
over externally imposed edicts. Whether 
it be a question of Sunday-mass obliga- 
tion, the use of contraceptives, or con- 
scientious objection to military service, 
a broader spectrum of criteria is em- 
ployed for the formation of personal 
conscience. Official church statements 
constitute only a part of this spectrum 
of standards for an ethical decision. 
Also to be considered are the shifting 
demands of the situation, both private 
and public, the opinions of other think- 
ers, perhaps at variance with official de- 
crees, and the intentions of the deciding 
individual. Thus, right reason and the 
ethical models of scripture operate in a 
more flexible way as guidelines for per- 


sonal options rather than as intransigent 
norms of conduct. The broader spec- 
trum of criteria for moral decision- 
making was not completely foreign to 
the older Catholic ethic, but the empha- 
sis in the past was much more clearly 
placed on obedience to edict, rather than 
on the risk of informed personal decision. 

Because most American Catholics in 
the 1960’s had been trained in the ways 
of the older morality, a feeling of anomie 
and confusion has beset them. The 
movement from a code-book morality to 
the more relative and precarious moral- 
ity of the personal search has created 
new strains for Catholic confessional 
practice. The quantification of smful 
acts and the anonymous priestly absolu- 
tion have ceased to be a central concern 
of the contemporary theology of pen- 
ance. The latter focuses on the long- 
term growth and orientation of the per- 
son, a more communal sense of repent- 
ance, and the priest as counselor rather 
than judge. Moreover, Catholic maral- 
ity has, in recent years, stressed the so- 
cial dimensions of Christian living over 
the individualistic preoccupations of the 
previous sinful-act morality, with its 
special concentration on sex. Because 
these moves in ethical thinking have 
been relatively recent and sudden, the 
above-mentioned liberal-conservative po- 
larizations are often acutely evident in 
Catholic homes, schools, and churches 
on moral questions. 

The ferment in Catholicism has also 
significantly affected the extensive Amer- 
ican parochial school system. Although 
attendance has not fallen off greatly, the 
motivations for sending children to 
Catholic schools have shifted notably. 
Reasons of social (and, at times, racial) 
class maintenance seem to motivate par- 
ents more than the religious and ethnic 
values that previously urged them to 
send their children to these private 
schools. Severe economic pressures have 
also forced the closing of some schools, 
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and these financial strains augur many 
more school closings in the next decade. 
Rising costs and diminishing numbers 
of church professionals promise a very 
uncertain future for Catholic parochial 
education. Moreover, among college- 
educated Catholics, there is widespread 
questioning about the value of pre- 
serving the church-school system at 
great costs, when quality public educa- 
tion can be supplemented by other forms 
of religious education. 


ECUMENICAL STEPS 


The last decade marked the entrance 
of the Catholic church into the modern 
ecumenical movement. The presence of 
Protestant and Orthodox observers at 
Vatican II and the Council’s Decree on 
Ecumenism were in stark contrast to the 
negative Roman Catholic attitudes on 
ecumenism expressed in Pius AI’s en- 
cyclical, Mortalium Animos, published 
in 1928. The differences between these 
two documents depict profound changes 
_in the Catholic church’s understanding 
of itself and its relation to separated 
Christian and non-Christian bodies. 
Yet, the ecumenical exhilaration of the 
early 1960’s has largely faded and given 
place to plodding efforts of theologians 
and church bureaucrats as they inch 
towards greater Christian unity. Ecu- 
menism has failed to reach the majority 
of churchgoers in the grass-roots 
churches in any significantly energizing 
way. The ecumenical élan of Vatican 
II has given way to a certain discour- 
agement about institutional inertia and 
fear of change in the churches. 

It would be very shortsighted, how- 
ever, not to recognize the ecumenical 
gains of the last decade. In America, 
attitudes changed importantly: Catho- 
lics put aside their hostile defensiveness 
towards Protestants and began regarding 
them as separated brothers. American 
Protestants, influenced by the remark- 
able historical convergence of Pope John 


XXIII and John F. Kennedy, were 
overcoming their long-standing fears of 
the Roman Catholic menace. Theo- 
logical advances were also impressive: 
a new understanding of how other Chris- 
tian bodies were part of the one church 
universal, and a richer evaluation of the 
life, ministry, and witness of separated 
churches. These insights opened new 
and as yet unexplored avenues of pos- 
sible rapport among the churches. 

Three general paths towards unity 
were encouraged by Vatican II: prayer, 
study, and mutual action. Ecumenical 
worship services became customary, es- 
pecially during Church Unity Week 
in January. But intercommunion re- 
mained a stumbling block between vari- 
ous Christian bodies. Although such 
intercommunion has, in actual practice, 
been restricted to underground and ex- 
perimental groups, its theoretical justi- 
fication has received much support on 
both Catholic and Protestant sides. In 
scholarly circles, studies of other church 
movements in history are conducted 
without polemics and distortions, and 
many Catholic colleges have developed 
ecumenical programs. The American 
Catholic hierarchy has launched a num- 
ber of study commissions meeting with 
Christian and Jewish bodies. On the 
grass-roots level, a few attempts have 
been made to initiate dialogues between 
separated Christians on religious issues, 
but enthusiasm for this has been difficult 
to maintain. 

Cross-denominational participation in 
social movements concerning race, peace, 
and poverty has produced one of the 
most fruitful ways toward unity among 
religious groups in America. Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews have collaborated 
in significant civil-rights demonstrations, 
anti-Vietnamese-war protests, and efforts 
on behalf of the poor at home and 
abroad. Such secular ecumenism is 
drawing Americans together in spite of 
denominational barriers. In secular ecu- 
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menism, Catholics and Protestants often 
find that they are claser to one another 
in theological theory and actual practice 
than they are to members of their own 
denominations. This ecumenical dis- 
covery may, in the future, lessen the 
importance of separations between Cath- 
olics and Protestants and foster a diver- 
sified cross-denominational life in areas 
of worship and theology, as well as in 
social involvements. Thus, at the be- 
ginning of the new decade, the ecumeni- 
cal movement is a mixture of frustration 
and hope, of ecclesiastical doldrums and 
creative possibilities. 


CONCLUSION 


We have briefly examined areas of 
conservative-progressive polarization in 
the Roman Catholic church today. 
Each area—the nature of the church, 
doctrinal development, and forms of pol- 
ity and authority, liturgy, morality, and 
ecumenism—has its own configuration 


of problems in the polarizations de- 
scribed above. Yet, underlying all these 
tensions is a basic conflict of over-all 
outlook and commitment. We have 
called this a difference of world view 
couched in theological-ecclesiastical sym- 
bols. The conservative view embraces 
hierarchical order and control, concep- 
tual permanence, monarchical-paternal 
direction, patterned prayer, a repressive- 
edict morality, and clear lines of ec- 
clesiastical demarcation. By contrast, 
the progressive Weltanschauung stresses 
community and communion, develop- 
opmental symbols, charismatic-fraternal 
leadership, freer worship, subjective- 
situational ethics, and ecumenical diver- 
sity. The polarities could be even 
more sharply drawn between “nay” or 
“vea” attitudes towards theoretical-insti- 
tutional change and personal-communal 
self-determination. Catholic structure 
and life in the future will be determined 
by which voice prevails. 


The Orthodox Church in America 


By THropore G. STYLIANOPOULOS 


Asstract: The Orthodox Church in America, a family of 
self-governing churches united by a common faith and worship, 
experienced little change in the 1960’s—gradual consolidation, 
and fuller acclimation to the American environment being its 
chief tasks. Internally, the Orthodox church began to feel the 
need for liturgical renewal more acutely and to deal with the 
problem of visible disunity. Externally, while its faithful were 
successfully adapting to the American socioeconomic structure, 
its church leaders and theologians responded cautiously to the 
American milieu. Most Orthodox, proud of their ethnoreligious 
traditions and strongly oriented to ancestral lands, continued 
to possess a sense of uniqueness and mission in America, the 
land in which they, doubtlessly, feel at home. The sharpest 
tension with American culture was noted among church leaders 
and theologians, particularly on theological grounds. Although 
there were signs of openness, a firmly conservative theological 
outlook also created internal tensions as regards ecumenical 
relations with other churches. On the whole, however, the 
Orthodox church looks confidently to the future, while its lead- 
ers and theologians explore its place and role in the New World. 
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HE 1960’s of our century witnessed 
deep conflict and radical change in 
American society. The tragic war in 
Vietnam, the black man’s struggle for 
civil rights and economic opportunity, 
shocking assassinaticns, the depressing 
condition of the poor amidst a continu- 
ously prospering majority, political radi- 
calism, and student unrest seem to have 
shaken American culture and idealism at 
the foundations. Nor did the religious 
faiths of America escape radicalism and 
sharp tension. Protestant theologians 
proclaimed that “God is dead” and ad- 
vocated a new “secular Christianity” for 
a “world come of age.” Roman Catholic 
underground churches were rumored, 
and the vocational crisis of Roman 
Catholic clergy came to public atten- 
tion. Looking to the future, even mod- 
erate theologians expressed the fear that 
by the twenty-first century, institutional 
Christianity may well have collapsed, 
being replaced by small structureless re- 
ligious groups in a sea of secularism. 
The Eastern Orthodox church,? the 
fourth major faith in America, experi- 
enced no such radicalism during the 
1960’s. The most remarkable aspect of 
its situation has, perhaps, been how lit- 
tle it changed; its chief observable at- 
tributes during this period were gradual 
consolidation and cautious adaptation. 
Of course, Orthodoxy faced internal 
problems and developed various, some- 
times conflicting, responses to the 
broader cultural milieu. We shall ex- 
amine what these were. But, on the 
whole, internally, in worship, theology, 
and administration, no substantive re- 
-newal was undertaken, and, externally, 
with regard to the war in Vietnam, the 


1 The Orthodox church is so known among 
many Western Christians. However, since 
Eastern Christianity has now become a part 
of the West, the adjective “Eastern” is 
awkward. Many Orthodox prefer the designa- 
tions “Orthodoxy” or, simply, “The Orthodox 
church.” 


draft, poverty, and the like, no serious 
engagement was noted. 

The most prominent area of Ortho- 
dox involvement was that of ecumeni- 
cal relations with other churches. Oth- 
erwise Orthodoxy’s own tasks and prob- 
lems loomed larger in its vision than did 
the tasks and problems of the society in 
which it lives and those of the churches 
with which it communicates. Attach- 
ment to its own cultural and spiritual 
heritage was in no way lessened, and the 
primary concern continued to be how to 
nourish and to preserve the legacv, not 
how to change it. Indeed, theologically 
speaking, the deepest conviction cf Or- 
thodoxy was and remains this: the 
church and theology are eternal, im- 
mutable givens which cannot and should 
not be subject to substantive change, 
for basically it is the world that must 
conform to the faith, rather than faith 
to the world.” 

Thus, during the past decade, the 
Orthodox church was still in the gradual 


. process of transition from an immigrant 


church to one fully American, in the 
sense of internalizing the American con- 
sciousness and identifying with it, as 
Protestantism and Roman Catholicism 
—if not yet Judaism, to the same degree 
—have done. However, if Orthcdoxy 
constitutes a small minority in the broad 
context of American life, it is an aggres- 
sive, forward-looking minority which 
dares to dream that the future of Amer- 
ica itself does not lie far from the future 
of American Orthodoxy. Orthodox self- 
confidence perhaps stems more frorn the 
security of ethnic cohesion and religious 
conviction than from a penetrating di- 


2“The crisis of Christianity . . . is not that 
it has become ‘irrelevant’ to the world... 
—but that the Kingdom of God... has þe- 
come ‘irrelevant’ to Christians themselves.” 
So writes Alexander Schmemann, “Prayer, 
Liturgy, and Renewal,” Greek Orthodox Theo- 
logical Review (hereinafter GOTR) 14 (1969), 
p. 10, who presents his view as the Orthodox 
point of view. 
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agnosis of American ills. At the same 
time, there were during the past decade, 
siens of openness to American culture 
and religion and also indications that 
Orthodoxy was being prompted to raise, 
if not yet to deal with, questions of 
change and renewal, as it continued to 
explore its task and its place in the New 
World. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 


Although precise statistics are not 
available, it is estimaied that four to 
five million members of the Orthodox 
church live in North America, with the 
largest concentrations in the major urban 
centers of the United States and Can- 
ada. Orthodox lists combined totals 
of about thirteen hundred parishes, fif- 
teen hundred clergy, and sixty bishops. 
The overwhelming majority of clergy 
are married, except for the bishops and 
those of the clergy who may aspire to 
the episcopate. 

The Orthodox church, or, as it is des- 
ignated in its confessional creed, the 
“One Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church,” is an anciert church,’ dating 
itself back to Christ, its Founder. In 
America, it is a yourg church, having 
established itself on this continent 
mainly in the early decades of this cen- 
tury, the result of the great immigration 
of eastern European and eastern Medi- 
terranean peoples—Albanians, Bulgari- 
ans, Carpatho-Russians, Greeks, Ro- 
manians, Russians, Serbians, Syrians, 
and Ukrainians.* The Greeks and Rus- 


3A concise account of its history and doc- 
trine, and further bibliography, may be found 
in Timothy Ware, The Orthodox Church 
‘Middlesex, England: Penguin Books, 1964). 
See also an excellent book by a non-Orthodox 
scholar—Ernest Benz, Tke Eastern Orthodox 
Church (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1963). 

t See the survey by Dmitry Grigorieff, “His- 
torical Background of Orthodoxy in America,” 
St. Vladimirs Seminary Quarterly (hereinafter 
VSQ) 5 (1961), pp. 3-52. Also interesting is 
Alexander Doumouras, “Greek Orthodox Com- 


sians are the most numerous. A sub- 
stantive number, perhaps a tenth of the 
total, is composed of former Uniates, 
descendants of members of the Ortho- 
dox church who became Roman Catho- 
lics under political pressure during the 
late sixteenth century within the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, but who returned to 
Orthodoxy in large numbers toward the 
end of the nineteenth century in Amer- 
ica, 

The Orthodox church in America con- 
sists, therefore, of an entire constella- 
tion of ethnic minorities united by a 
common religious faith and by participa- 
tion in a common ancient form of wor- 
ship. The Divine Liturgy of St. John 
Chrysostom, celebrated each Sunday by 
all Orthodox, and the Nicene Creed, 
which all Orthodox recite, both date 
back to the fifth century. Worship is 
bilingual, with varying degrees of use of 
English rather than the ethnic tongues. 
In the 1960’s, the call for increase in the 
use of English in worship was stronger 
and more effective than ever before. At 
the same time, there was frank recogni- 
tion of the fact that mere linguistic 
translation of services was not enough 
to nourish Orthodox congregations, now 
in the second and third generations. 
Rather, many church leaders and theo- 
logians came to acknowledge that if 
there is a liturgical problem in Ameri- 
can Orthodoxy, it involves the entire 
structure of worship as well as the ques- 
tion of the vitality of its symbolism for 
contemporary Orthodox Americans.’ 

A second major question continued to 
face Orthodoxy: the unresolved issue of 
the existence of many overlapping 
Orthodox ecclesiastical jurisdictions.® 





munities before World War J,” VSQ 11 (1967), 
pp. 172-192. 

5See also A. Schmemann, “Problems of 
Orthodoxy in America: The Liturgical Prob- 
lem,” VSQ 8 (1964), pp. 164-185. 

€ For a description of the situation, see A. 
Schmemann, “Problems of Orthodoxy in Amer- 
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American Orthodox jurisdictional ties 
with churches in ancestral lands, to- 
gether with historical vicissitudes too 
complex to describe here, have created a 
situation whereby, today, there are some 
fifteen administratively separate Ortho- 
dox churches in America, some of which 
do not extend official recognition to one 
another. Some ethnic groups have more 
than one jurisdiction, for instance, the 
Russians, who have three. By common 
Orthodox consent, this “canonical prob- 
lem” is the weakest point, and the most 
embarrassing fact about the Orthodox 
church, which claims to be the true 
Church on earth, the indivisible mysti- 
cal Body of Christ. To be sure, the 
principle of administrative autonomy is 
a very ancient and cherished Orthodox 
tradition. The Orthodox think of re- 
ligious unity, not in terms of centraliza- 
tion,” but in terms oi identity of doc- 
trine and sacrament. What is in dis- 
harmony with the Orthodox tradition 
is the overlapping of Orthodox jurisdic- 
tions in America. 

A third major problem is nationalism. 
All Orthodox share, and are deeply 
committed to, the same broad and rich 
spiritual legacy of Eastern Christendom. 
Nevertheless, the various ethnic groups 





ica: The Canonical Problem,” ibid., pp. 67-85, 
and for an Orthodox proposal to correct it, see 
Alexander A. Bogolepov, Toward an American 
Orthodox Church (New York: Morehouse- 
Barlow, 1963). 

7In contrast to the situation in the West— 
where the Pope was the sole ecclesiastical ruler 
of all Christendom up to the Reformation—in 
the East, several ancient independent Christian 
centers were established, for example, in Alex- 
andria, Antioch, Jerusalem, and Constanti- 
nople. To this day, worl€-wide Orthodoxy is 
proud of the fact that it constitutes a family 
of self-governing churches, united by faith and 
worship, rather than by a centralized organi- 
zation. The Patriarch of Constantinople, the 
spokesman of world Orthodoxy, does not pos- 
sess the canonical right to intervene in the 
internal affairs of Orthodox churches outside 
of his own jurisdiction, but he is, nevertheless, 
recognized as Orthodoxy’s spiritual leader. 


are also loyal to their own ethnic tradi- 
tions of which they are proud, some- 
times at the expense of common fellow- 
ship and growth. Phyletism, inordinate 
love of one’s race, was officially con- 
demned by the church nearly one hun- 
dred years ago. However, excessive 
nationalism and concomitant ethnic iso- 
lation still continue to plague Orthodoxy, 
both in America and in Europe. For 
example, one cannot deny the fact that 
in America, each Orthodox Church gen- 
erally serves members of its own ethnic 
background. 

The future is brighter. In the 1960’s, 
although ethnic and jurisdictional loyal- 
ties did not diminish, there were many 
hopeful signs of greater co-operation 
among Orthodox and a growing feeling 
that the process of consolidation in 
America is essentially a common task, a 
common goal, which demands the pool- 
ing of resources for the sake of mutual 
benefit and for the sake of the futuze of 
Orthodoxy. Very early in the decade, 
by the initiative of Archbishop Iakovos, 
head of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese 
of North and South America, a board of 
Orthodox bishops was established: the 
Standing Conference of Orthodox Bish- 
ops in America, a focal base of com- 
munication among Orthodox and a piv- 
otal point of action for future growth. 
In the latter 1960’s, increased contact 
between theologians of various Orthodox 
jurisdictions climaxed in the formation 
of a theological society which has been 
meeting twice annually to discuss mutual 
goals with the hope of establishing in 
the future a united Orthodox theological 
front. Youth organizations of the vari- 
ous churches similarly organized them- 
selves for fellowship and intra-Orthcdox 
youth projects. 


RESPONSE TO AMERICAN CULTURE 


The historical sketch indicates that 
the Orthodox consciousness is marked 
by a powerful orientation to the ances- 
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tral lands with which many Orthodox 
still maintain strong ties, as well as by 
a feeling of deep loyalty to the legacy 
of their religious and ethnic traditions. 
Consequently, not only is the Orthodox 
consciousness distinct from that of 
American society, but it is also informed 
by a sense of uniqueness and a sense of 
mission, especially prominent in Church 
Jeaders, clergy, and theologians. Ortho- 
dox reference to the “Orthodox Dia- 
spora” in America speaks eloquently of 
the vital links of American Orthodoxy 
with native lands and amply reveals the 
character of the Orthodox attitude to 
American culture. 

It can, however, by no means be said 
that Orthodox Christians do not, on the 
whole, feel at home in America. On the 
contrary, of all the countries into which 
the Orthodox have immigrated, America 
in particular is loved as a second home- 
land by the immigrant and easily as the 
first homeland by his descendants. Not 
only is Orthodox adjustment to the 
American socioeconomic structure com- 
plete and remarkably successful, but ab- 
sorption of contemporary American sec- 
ular values has also been quite pro- 
nounced and detrimental to Orthodox 
spiritual values.2 The vision of Ortho- 
doxy in America, therefore, embraces a 
bicultural horizon, and some think that 
“assimilation does not become an is- 
sue.” ® On the other hand, a study of 
third-generation Greek-Americans re- 
ports that although young Greek-Ameri- 
cans consider their ethnoreligious back- 
ground “extremely important for self- 
identification and social location,” their 
religious orientation is not integrated 


8 See A. Schmemann, “Problems of Orthdoxy 
in America: The Spiritual Problem,” VSQ 9 
(1965), pp. 171-193, which examines critically 
the inroads of secularism into Orthodox 
parishes in America. 

° Aris T. Papas, “Greek Dilema [sic.] in 
America,” The Hellenic Chronicle (a Greek- 
American weekly published in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts), May 29, 196¢, p. 10. 


with their role in the larger society and, 
therefore, “the disjunction between the 
Church’s ideology and that of the domi- 
nant society can weaken the ethnic 
Church in time.” 1° The study goes on 
to counsel that the church can strengthen 
its position by a more efficient program 
of educating its members. 

If the average Orthodox American 
layman seems strongly committed 'to the 
American cultural horizon, the same is 
not true of the Orthodox hierarchy, lead- 
ers, Clerics, and theologians, for whom 
the ethnoreligious horizon prevails and 
preservation of traditional values is the 
primary concern. Nevertheless, the lat- 
ter concern can also take an outgoing 
form, a positive orientation to the pre- 
vailing culture, as, for instance, the 
unique cultural experiment of the recent 
founding of Hellenic College 1! by the 
Greek Orthodox. For decades, the Or- 
thodox have had a number of ethnic 
institutions and seminaries for perpetu- 
ating their ethnoreligious heritage and 
for a vantage point from which to 
study American culture and religion. 
Now, for the first time, the step has been 
taken toward establishing an institution 
of higher learning with both Orthodox 
and non-Orthodox faculty and students, 
a locus of direct confrontation between 
the Greek Orthodox tradition and 
American culture. Hellenic College— 
also intended as a contribution, a gift of 
gratitude, to a hospitable second home- 
land by Greek-Americans—-demonstrates 
that, as the 1960’s drew to a close, what 
may be the largest and most influential 
group of Orthodox in America, and their 
leaders, had become sufficiently sensitive 


10From an abstract of Alice Scourby, 
“Third-Generation Greek Americans: A Study 
of Religious Attitudes,” a Ph.D. dissertation 
submitted to the New School of Social Re- 
search, 1967. 

t1 In Brookline, Massachusetts. The college 
is an expansion of Holy Cross Greek Orthodox 
Theological School, which is still maintained on 
the same campus. 
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to the American horizon to feel a genu- 
ine sense of responsibility for America. 
Equally important is the insight that, in 
the long run, the future of Orthodoxy in 
America will be tested by direct engage- 
ment with the American milieu, apart 
from dependence on the ethnic culture 
which, however, all Orthodox still intend 
to preserve. 

The sharpest awareness of the differ- 
ences between Orthodoxy and America, 
accompanied by a sincere hope that 
America might become more Orthodox, 
rather than Orthodoxy more American, 
is to be noted among Orthodox theo- 
logians, who are powerfully informed by 
the theology of the ancient Greek 
church Fathers, the dogmatic decrees of 
the great Christian councils, and the 
Orthodox tradition in its entirety.1? By 
contemporary Western theological stan- 
dards, there are no “liberals” among 
Orthodox theologians, only moderates 
and conservatives, the latter forming the 
majority. In recent years, the most dis- 
turbing, and perhaps most divisive, 
voices within Orthodoxy have, in fact, 
come from the extreme right, rather 
than from any radical left, wing of Or- 
thodoxy—voices calling for continued 
devotion to tradition. In their writings, 
Orthodox theologians generally not only 
emphasize the experiential character of 
the Orthodox way of life, a joyful 


12 Although many Orthodox theologians go 
some way toward accepting the distinction 
between more important and less important 
aspects of the Orthodox tradition—as, for ex- 
ample, John Meyendorff, “Tradition and Tra- 
ditions,” VSQ 6 (1962), pp. 118-127—there 
is a need for greater application of this 
distinction. 

18 See the article by George Florovsky, “The 
Ethos of the Orthodox Church,” Orthodoxy: 
A Faith and Order Dialogue (Geneva: World 
Council of Churches, 1960), pp. 36-50. This 
is a classic statement of faith by the foremost 
Orthodox theologian today, but a statement 
which also shows that Orthodox devotion to 
ancient Christian doctrine leads not only to 
a desire to purify Orthodox theology from 


communion with the living God nour- 
ished by sacrament, prayer, love and 
purity of heart, but also assume every- 
where the absolute value of doctrine and 
tradition.1* An observer might say that 
absolute emphasis on the latter seems to 
lead to a kind of theological romanticism 
which, having a blind spot regarding the 
actual condition of the church on earth, 
impedes renewal and, furthermore, seems 
to lead to a self-confidence which inevi- 
tably overstates the present strength, if 
not also the future potential, of Ortho- 
doxy,'® to the detriment of its real 
growth. 

The distance between theology and 
reality is nowhere more apparent than 
in the area of the social consciousness 
of the contemporary Orthodox church. 
Although some Orthodox theologians 
have begun to raise this question and to 
point to dimensions of Orthodox social 
concern in the past,?® the fact remains 


certain Protestant and Roman Catholic influ- 
ences on Orthodoxy in recent centuries, but 
also to a devaluation of the recent history of 
the Orthodox tradition as “pseudomorphosis.” 

14 See Panagiotes P. Bratsiotis, “The Funda- 
mental Principles and Main Characteristics of 
the Orthodox Church,” ibid., pp. 7-16. 

15 Perhaps an example of this is the essay 
by John Romanides, “The Orthodox: Arrival 
and Dialogue,” in Kyle Haselden and Martin 
E. Marty, eds, What’s Ahead for the 
Churches? (New York: Sheed & Ward, 19€4), 
pp. 156-169. A later essay by the same au- 
thor, “Orthodoxy in America,” in George 
Mantzarides, ed., Essays in Honor of Panagi- 
oles K. Chrestou (Thessalonike, Greece, 1967), 
pp. 501-516, indicates an abrupt change of 
attitude concerning the future of Orthodoxy 
on this continent. 

18 See Savvas Agourides, “The Social Char- 
acter of Orthodoxy,” GOTR 8 (1962-1963), 
pp. 7-20; Demetrios J. Constantelos, “Social 
Consciousness in the Greek Orthodox Church,” 
GOTR 12 (1967), pp. 306-339; Demetrios J. 
Constantelos, Byzantine Philanthropy and 
Social Welfare, Rutgers Byzantine Series, no. 
4 (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University 
Press, 1968); and Nikos A. Nissiotis, “Church 
and Society in Greek Orthodox Theology,” in 
John C. Bennett, ed., Christian Social Ethics in 
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that the powerful theological and li- 
turgical orientation of present-day Or- 
thodoxy has not allowed social concern 
to take root, in any appreciable way, 
among Orthodox leaders and theologians. 
The example of one Orthodox hierarch 
who, with leaders of other Christian 
faiths, and not without subsequent in- 
ternal criticism, marched in Selma is 
more symbolic than representative of 
any wider civil rights concern among the 
Orthodox. Of some five hundred Greek 
Orthodox priests in America, only one 
has been known to engage both directly 
and systematically in the just struggle 
of the black man for equal rights. 


ECUMENICAL RELATIONS 


In the 1960’s, the Orthodox church 
noted considerable growth in ecumeni- 
cal relations. A member of the World 
Council of Churches, world-wide Ortho- 
doxy has been an active participant in 
the ecumenical movement for decades. 
In America, the larger Orthodox juris- 
dictions not only share in the work of 
the National Council of Churches, but 
also carry on independent and separate 
dialogues with Roman Catholic and 
Protestant churches. The increasing 
Orthodox ecumenical incentive was es- 
pecially stimulated in the 1960’s by the 
meeting in Jerusalem between His Holi- 
ness Patriarch Athenagoras, the world 
leader of Orthodoxy, and His Holiness 
Pope Paul. Later, on December 7, 
1965, the Patriarch in Istanbul and the 
Pope in Rome simultaneously recalled 
the anathema** which, for an entire 
millennium, had weighed heavily on Or- 
thodox-Roman Catholic relations. The 
Patriarch also traveled to Europe for 
important meetings with other Christian 
world leaders. 


a Changing World (New York: Association 
Press, 1966), pp. 78-104. 

17 Originally pronounced in A.D. 1054, the 
technical date usually given for the separation 
of the Eastern and Western churches, 


While the ecumenical spirit was grow- 
ing among the Orthodox at the interna- 
tional, national, and local levels, hesita- 
tion was developing among many mod- 
erates, and a process of polarization was 
taking place among the stanchest con- 
servatives. The lines of various opin- 
ions among  hierarchs, theologians, 
priests, and laymen must be drawn 
vertically rather than horizontally. 
Many Orthodox leaders, and especially 
theologians, retained a guarded attitude, 
if not also a tentative mood, about the 
short- and long-range prospects of the 
ecumenical movement and of Orthodox 
participation in it, while a smaller num- 
ber of Orthodox leaders and theologians 
remained more hopeful. The Orthodox 
laymen—in general, theologically inno- 
cent and pressed toward doctrinal rela- 
tivism by American religious pluralism 
—provide, on the whole, a base for the 
moderates, rather than for the extreme 
conservatives. The latter may, never- 
theless, grow even more vocal and di- 
visive in the future, perhaps creating 
more severe tensions within American 
Orthodoxy. 

The truth is that, on the one hand, 
the essential doctrinal position of Or- 
thodoxy has not changed. Even the 
lifting of the anathema between the Or- 
thodox and the Roman Catholics sub- 
stantially changed nothing because the 
Orthodox church, apart from occasional 
ecumenical prayer services, which among 
many of the Western churches are now 
a Christian commonplace, has no sacra- 
mental communion or doctrinal agree- 
ment with the Roman Catholic, much 
less with the Protestant churches (the 
latter being generally more liberal). 
Rather, it is because of the strongly con- 
servative ethos of Orthodoxy that fears 
often arise at the slightest ecumenical 
gesture of Orthodox leaders. 

On the other hand, the Orthodox 
ecumenical commitment itself, because 
of the doctrinal absolutism of Ortho- 
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doxy, has always been ambiguous." 
Orthodoxy desires the unity of divided 
Christendom, but, deeply convinced that 
the Orthodox tradition alone has re- 
tained unaltered and unchanged the sub- 
stance of the teachings of Christ and of 
the practices of the ancient Church, it 
can fundamentally call cnly for a return 
of all Christians to those ancient teach- 
ings and practices, and can ultimately 
conceive of its ecumenical commitment 
only as a mission for the conversion of 
the other Christian churches. 

One last important point should be 
emphasized: what appears to be a lack 
of substantive communication between 
the theologians of Eastern and Western 
Christendom at ecumenical conferences, 
and more so in the broader context of 
theological scholarship at large. It is 
often observed that although Protestants 
and Roman Catholics communicate well 
with each other, in spite of the fact that 
they often do sharply disagree, both 
frequently fail to understand the Or- 
thodox, and the Orthodox cannot al- 


18 For differing Orthodox views on the 
character of Orthodox participation in the ecu- 
menical movement, see G. Florovsky, “The 
Quest for Christian Unity and the Orthodox 
Church,” Theology and Life 4 (1961), pp. 197- 
208; and Nicholas Zernov, Orthodox En- 
counter (London: James Clark, 1961). 

19 See, for example, A. Schmemann, ‘The 
Task of Orthodox Theology in America To- 
day,” VSQ 10 (1966), p. 184; and J. Meyen- 
dorff, “Orthodox Theology Today,” VSQ 13 
(1969), p. 91. 


ways understand them. Theologians of 
the two ancient Christian traditions, the 
Western and the Eastern, seem to have 
entirely different approaches to theology. 
Ancient doctrinal differences account for 
this only in part. The more important 
reasons may well be found in the recent 
history of Western Christianity. The 
Western theologians, and certainly the 
Western intellectuals, are dominated by 
the heritage of the Enlightenment and 
employ historical critical judgment in 
assessing the Christian past, seeing its 
complexity, diversity, development, and 
historical relativity. Eastern theologi- 
ans, on the other hand, are not comfort- 
able with the historical approach to 
Christian truth, but view the main his- 
torical forms of ancient Christianity as 
expressions of eternal verities which, 
permanently authoritative, must be re- 
covered, repeated, and lived through, but 
not essentially changed. This is the 
most fundamental difference in present- 
day Eastern and Western theology, a 
difference which needs clarification be- 
fore substantive communication and fur- 
ther progress in dialogue can take place. 
On the Orthodox side, there are signs 
that theologians are becoming more and 
more aware of this situation and, in fu- 
ture years, will, when speaking with 
Western colleagues, express themselves 
more and more in the contemporary 
Western idiom, though they may still ke 
far from agreeing with them on many 
basic points. 


Black Consciousness and the Black Church: A 
Historical-Theological Interpretation 
By James H. CONE 


ABSTRACT: Black consciousness as expressed in Black Power 
is the most significant reality of the black community. Though 
the phrases “Black Power” and “black consciousness” are rela- 
tively new, the reality that they symbolize is rooted in the past. 
Black consciousness is the black community focusing on its 
blackness in order that black people may know not only why 
they are oppressed, but also what they must do about that op- 
pression. Because there always have been black people who 
have resisted the white definitions of blackness, it is appropriate 
to say that black consciousness is as old as black slavery. It is 
not possible to enslave a people because they are black and ex- 
pect them not to be aware of their blackness as the means of 
liberation. It is Black Power’s emphasis on liberation that 
makes it unquestionably a manifestation of God’s work in 
America. ‘The Christian Gospel is a gospel of liberation. The 
pre-Civil War black churches recognized this, and that was 
why they refused to accept an interpretation of Christianity 
that was unrelated to civil freedom. Unfortunately, the post- 
Civil War black churches forgot about this emphasis and began 
to identify religion with piety. But the rise of Black Theology 
in the black churches is a renewal of the pre—Civil War empha- 
sis. It is not certain whether the major black denominations 
will respond positively by reordering their structures in the 
light of Black Power. What is certain is the black commu- 
nity’s awareness of its blackness as the only tool for liberation. 
And unless the black churches redefine their existence in the 
light of the fathers who fought, risking death, to end slavery, 
the judgment of God will descend upon it in the persons of 
those who affirm with Brother Eldridge Cleaver: “We shall 
have our manhood. We shall have it or the earth will be 
leveled by our attempts to gain it.” 
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INCE the rise of Black Power and 

its multifarious expressions in black 
life, it is no longer possible to ignore the 
once invisible black minority in Amer- 
ican society, The black insurgency of 
the 1960’s means that the invisible has 
become visible, demonstrating the un- 
truth of the assumption that America 
embodies one community with a com- 
mon destiny for all. New voices are 
making themselves heard, and they are 
calling into question the American 
Dream-——that rhetoric about brother- 
hood, equality, and “the land of the free 
and the home of the -brave.” Black 
people are forcing this society to deal 
with the new black men, the persons of 
color who have no intention of inte- 
grating into the whiteness of this cul- 
ture, but are moving with power in the 


direction of a new humanity as defined - 


by the forces of liberation in the op- 
pressed black community. My purpose 
is to examine this new black expression, 
seeking to analyze the effect of black- 
ness on the black church and placing 
special emphasis on the theological im- 
plications of black presence in America. 


BLACK CONSCIOUSNESS: A DEFINITION 


Perhaps the most appropriate descrip- 
tion of this new black mood is the con- 
cept of black consciousness, which is to 
say that black people are aware of the 
meaning of their blackness in the context 
of whiteness. They know that their 
color must be the defming character- 
istic of their movement in the world 
because it is the controlling symbol of 
white limitations placed on black ex- 
istence. Black consciousness is recog- 
nizing that the social, economic, and 
political status of black people in 
America is determined by white people’s 
inability to deal with the presence of 
color, 

Black consciousness is the black man’s 
self-awareness. To know blackness is to 
know self, and to know self is to be 


cognizant of other selves in relation to 
self. It is knowing the criterion of ac- 
ceptance and rejection in human en- 
counters. To be conscious of his color 
means that the black person knows that 
his blackness is the reason for his op- 
pression, for there is no way to account 
for the white racist brutality against 
the black community except by focusing 
on the color of the victim. 

To know wy one is the victim of in- 
humanity is only the first step toward 
self-awareness. The next step is the 
limit that a man sets on the encroach- 
ments aganst his humanity. To know 
self is to define self, and this means 
nothing less than telling the enemy that 
he can go so far, but no farther. It is 


impossible to be human without fighting 


against the forces that seek to destroy 
humanity. In the black context, this 
means that the black man knows that 
the knowledge of his being places him in 
conflict with those who refuse to recog- 
nize his kumanity. Black consciousness, 
therefore, is not only the knowledge of 
the source of. black oppression; it is the 
black man’s willingness to fight against 
that source. Black consciousness is 
Black Power, the power of the oppressed 
black man to liberate himself from white 
enslavement by making blackness the 
primary datum of his humanity. It is 
the power to be black in spite of white- 
ness, the courage to affirm being in the 
midst of nonbeing. 


Black consciousness and black history 


To understand the present impact of 
black consciousness on black life, it is 
necessary to proceed in the direction of 
a definition that does not sidestep his- 
tory. To know self is to know the 
historical self, and for black people, this 
involves the investigation of other black 
selves who lived in a similar historical 
setting. Our present being is defined 
by the being of our fathers, what they 
said and did in a white racist society. 


BLACK CONSCIOUSNESS AND THE BLACK CHURCH 5i 


It is only through ascertaining what 
the responses of our fathers were to 
white strictures placed on their exis- 
tence that we can come to know what 
our responses ought to be to white 
people who insist on defining the bound- 
ary of black being. Oppressors are in- 
clined to blot out all past events that 
are detrimental to their existence as 
rulers, giving the impression that their 
definition of humanity is the only legiti- 
mate one in the world. Black conscious- 
ness means rejecting the white oppres- 
sor’s definition of being by re-creating 
the historical black being that is an 
antithesis of everything white. It is 
recognizing that our feelings about 
America are not new, but stem from past 
black rebels who prepared the world for 
our presence. In the words of Earl 
Ofari: “Black radicals such as W. 
E. B. DuBois, William Trotter, Marcus 
Garvey, Malcolm X, and Stokely Car- 
michael simply made modifications on 
the foundations which the earlier black 
radicals laid.”1 The earlier black rad- 
icals were black people who could not 
reconcile themselves to slavery, and thus 
chose to risk death rather than to accept 
the European definition of man. Nat 
Turner, Denmark Vesey, and Gabriel 
Prosser are prominent examples. They 
put into practice Martin Delany’s com- 
ment: “Every people should be the origi- 
nators of their own designs, the projec- 
tors of their own schemes, and creators 
of the events that lead to their destiny-—— 
the consummation of their desires.” ? 
Black consciousness did not come into 
being with Stokely Carmichael and his 
articulation of Black Power in the spring 
of 1966. It began with the slave ships, 
the auction blocks, and the insurrections. 
It began when white people decided that 
black people and their children should 
be slaves for the duration of their lives. 


1 Earl Ofari, “The Roots of Black Radical- 
ism,” Negro Digest (August 1969), p. 18. 
2 Quoted in zbid., p. 21. 


It is not possible to enslave a people 


‘because of their blackness and expect 


them not to be conscious of color. 

Black consciousness, however, is more 
than color consciousness; it is using 
one’s color as a means of liberation. 
This is the meaning of every black at- 
tempt to say yes to what whites regard 
as evil, and no to their definition of 
good. It is not enough to thank God for 
making us men, but, as Delany would 
say, we must thank him for making us 
black men. This is what black con- 
sciousness means, as defined by the 
black historical context. 


BLACK THEOLOGY AND BLACK 
CONSCIOUSNESS 


What does black consciousness have 
to do with theology? This question 
forces us to consider the relationship 
between black self-identity and the 
biblical faith. It is not surprising that 
white American theology has not in- 
quired into this relationship, because it 
has pursued the theological task from 
the perspective of white  enslavers. 
White religious thinkers seem to have 
been blind to the theological significance 
of black presence in America. But if 
we intend to speak about God and his 
involvement in world history, and par- 
ticularly in America, the black experi- 
ence is an indispensable symbol for 
discerning divine activity. 


God and liberation 


The theological perspective that de- 
fines God as unquestionably identified 
with the liberation of the oppressed from 
earthly bondage arises out of the biblical 
view of divine revelation. According 
to the Bible, the knowledge of God is 
neither mystical communion nor ab- 
stract rational thought; rather, it is 
recognizing divine activity in human his- 
tory through faith. The biblical God 
is the God who is involved in the his- 
torical process for the purpose of human 
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liberation, and to know him is to know 
what he is doing in historical events as 
` they are related to the liberation of 
the oppressed. To know God is to 
encounter him in the historical libera- 
tion process as experienced in the com- 
munity of the oppressed. 

In the Bible, revelation, history, and 
faith are bound together. Revelation 
refers to God’s self-disclosure; history 
is the arena of divine revelation; and 
faith is the perspective that enables the 
community to discern divine activity. 
To know God, then, is to have faith in 
him. Faith is the divine-human en- 
counter in the historical situation of 
oppression, wherein the enslaved com- 
munity recognizes that its deliverance 
from bondage is the Divine himself at 
work in history. To know God is to 
know the actuality of oppression and 
the certainty of liberation. 

In the Old Testament, the liberation- 
theme stands at the center of the He- 
brew view of God. Throughout Israelite 
history, God is known as he who acts 
in history for the purpose of Israel’s 
liberation from oppression. This is the 
meaning of the Exodus from Egypt, the 
Covenant at Sinai, the conquest and 
settlement of Palestine, the United 
Kingdom and its division, and the rise 
of the great prophets and the second 
exodus from Babylon. This is also why 
salvation in the Old Testament basically 
refers to “victory in battle’ (I Sam. 
14:45). “He who needs salvation is 
one who has been threatened or op- 
pressed, and his salvation consists in 
deliverance from danger and tyranny or 
rescue from imminent peril (I Sam. 4:3, 
7:8, 9:16). To save another is to 
communicate to him one’s prevailing 
strength (Job 26:2), to give him the 
power to maintain the necessary 
strength.” * [srael’s Savior is God him- 


3F, J. Taylor, “Save,” in Alan Richardson, 
ed, A Theological Word Book of the Bible 


self, whose sovereign rule is guiding the 
course of human history, liberating the 
oppressed from the oppressors. 

The theme of liberation in the New 
Testament is present in the appearance 
of Jesus Christ, the Incarnate One who 
takes upon himself the oppressed condi- 
tion, so that all men may be what God 
created them to be.- He is the Libera- 
tor par excellence, who reveals not only 
who God is and what he is doing, but 
also who we are and what we must do 


_ about human oppression. It is not pos- 


sible to encounter this man and still 
remain content with human captivity. 
That is why Paul says, “For freedom 
Christ has set us free” (Gal. 5:1). The 
free man is the man who rebels against 
false authorities by reducing them to 
their proper status. The Christian 
Gospel is the good news of the liberation 
of the oppressed from earthly bondage. 


Black consciousness and the 
Christian Gospel 


If the Gospel of Christ is pre-2mi- 
nently the gospel of the liberation of 
the oppressed, then the theological as- 
sessment of divine presence in America 
must begin with the black condition as 
its point of departure. It is only 
through an analysis of God as he is re- 
vealed in the struggle for black libera- 
tion that we can come to know the God 
who made himself known through Jesus 
Christ. Any other knowledge of God 
is, at best, irrelevant and, at worst, 
blasphemy. 

The presence of black people in Amer- 
ica, then, is the symbolic presence of 
God and his righteousness for all the 
oppressed of the land. To study theol- 
ogy is to take the radical black perspec- 
tive wherein all religious and nonreli- 
gious forms of thought are redefined in 
the light of the liberation of the op- 


(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1950), 
p. 219. a 
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pressed. Elsewhere, I have called this 
“Black Theology.” 4 

What is Black Theology? Black The- 
ology is that theology which arises out 
of the need to articulate the significance 
of black presence in a hostile white 
world. It is black people reflecting reli- 
giously on the black experience, at- 
tempting to redefine the relevance of the 
Christian Gospel for their lives. It is a 
mood, a feeling that grips the soul of a 
people when they realize that the world 
is not as they wish it to be. White 
people are cruel, disorderly, and violent 
against black people. To study theol- 


ogy from the perspective of Black- 
Theology means casting one’s mental 


and emotional faculties with the lot 
of the oppressed so that they may 
learn the cause and the cure of their 
humiliation. 


More specifically, Black Theology is- 


the theological explication of the black- 
ness of black people. Its task is: 


to analyze the black . . . condition in the 
light of God’s revelation in Jesus Christ 
with the sole purpose of creating a new 
understanding of black cignity among black 
people, and providing the necessary soul 
in that people to destrcy white racism," 


This means that Black Theology is 
revolutionary in its perspective. It be- 
lieves that black people will be liber- 
ated from oppression, not when white 
people decide to “love” them, but only 
when black people decide that the op- 
pressors have gone too far. Something 
must be done about that! The pur- 
pose of Black Theology is to place the 
actions of black people toward libera- 
tion in the Christian perspective, show- 
ing that Christ himself is participating 
in the black struggle for freedom. This 
is what Black Theology means. 


4See James H, Gone, Black Theology and 
Black Power (New York: Seabury Press, 
1969). 

8 Ibid, p. 117. 


BLACK CONSCIOUSNESS AND THE 
BLACK CHURCH 


If black consciousness is the working 
out of the biblical faith along the lines 
of Jesus’ identification with the op- 
pressed, what is the role of the church, 
and particularly- the black church? Ab- 
stractly, the church of Christ is the . 
people of God, that community which © 
lives on the basis of the resurrected 
Christ. Concretely, it is the community 
of sufferers in any society which believes 
in, and lives on the basis of, a reality of 
liberation that is not recognized by the 
ruling class. The church is that com- 
munity which refuses to accept things 
as they are and rebels endlessly against 
the humiliation and oppression of man. 
It is the community through which the 
Oppressed One has chosen to make his 
will known to the world. It is a liber- 
ating community whose chief task is to 
be to the world that visible possiblity of 
God’s intention for man. It is not pos- 
sible to be for Christ and not to be for 
his people, the oppressed and unwanted 
in society. 

Relating this concept to our contem- 
porary situation in America, Black The- 
ology affirms that the church of the 
Oppressed One must be a black church, 
a community that is totally identified 
with the goal of all oppressed people as 
symbolized in the condition of black 
people. There can be no white churches 
because the white reality is the work of 
him who seeks to destroy humanity by ` 
enslaving men to false ideologies regard- 
ing race. The church of Christ must be 
black, that is, it must be related to the 
realities of human misery and to what 
that means to people of color in a white 
society. 

Historically, the black denominational 
churches bore witness to the possibility 
inherent in color when they regarded 
blackness as a symbol for the liberation 
of man. While the white institutional 
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ooh ene were - Bo compro- 


“mising, and reconciling. themselves with 
wo on > the” question. of black oppression, the ap- ` 
) “pearance of the black churches in Arer- . 
det - é ica in. sthe eighteenth and ninéteenth 


thy 


„centuries represented an oppressed’ peo- 


o- ‘ple coming to’ tetms:.with the brutal. 


+s >, realities of the world. «'These.early black 
‘eligionists. knew that the world was. not 


wo 
4 
et ‘ 
: S 


> as it:ought to be, and'that its imperfec-. 


“" .: * tidn.was to. be found in white oppression 
ve . Of the'blacks.. 

things, they defied the unity” of the 
~ ` church‘ by’ refusing’ tc’ allow themselves 
+.” to: be. used ‘as, religious” sanctions of an 


a Pee social order. . At a time when 
a an affirmation of blackness made. death $ 
Sa fiye” possibility, they said ! no” to. 
$ n hifangad and “yes” to blackness. The. 
> ` affirmation of blackness was present, not. ; 


D inthe color of the people assembled; 
but. in, the name’ -thev chose to define 
ae their. institution—the ‘+4 {rican Meth: 
. | odist. Episcopal ‘Church, 
s :Métho dist Episcopal Zion Church, the 
2 . ‘Colored’ Methodist Church, and the like, 


ae _ "la person.or institution must not be taken 
: lightly, 
“and, thé. reason. for- being. To. name 
+, Something i is tọ limit ity ‘to locate it, and 


sae 
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‘to decide. the scope. of its. presence. in 


the world. Therefore, ‘when black peo- 


a 
r 


k a “ple, ‘almost without ` ‘exception, . used’ 
j “African” in the definition of their réli-- 


| gious communities, they’ said something 
n, about thei? view of the world.and God’s 
a ‘involvement in it: If ‘they thought ~it 
ae “* important to-define. the | meaning of their 
set -Spiritual community by focusing on their 
racial identity,. this meant that they 
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” Believed that either the.:God of Jesus ` 


E i Christ must’ meet them; at. the point of 


“the blackness of their’: existence, ‘or’ he: 
“sds, unrelated ‘to reality. as, they know it - 
‘Either. God’ is: involved in: the. 
~ black, condition, participating: in ‘its: 
‘liberation; or he- is a murderer and a” 
ae This i is TE what the Reverend l 


ee ~ ‘to be. `’ 
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With this pérception..of .. 


the African 


“As. the. Bible teaches: us, the name of: 


„It connotes definition, style, i 
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- Nathaniel Paul bad: in Y mind when. he. 
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The progress of emancipation Pic Vet tah a 


has made of one blood: all nations of men, 
and who. is said to’ be’ no. respector of per- 
sons, has’ so decreed. . ..., Did I telieve 


1 


_ certain: Itis certain. because that God who. 


that it would always nanne, ‘and. that.. 


world. . 


commit it`to flame; Nay, I 


further: I would at once ‘confess myself- an. 


God,s RA E 


` atheist and’ deny the: existence of a. ‘holy - 


man to the end of time would. be permitted 
‘With impunity ‘to. usurp’ the same unde i 
authority- oyer his -fellows, I would.. ` 
ridicule the religion. ‘of the Savior, af - “the” 
- I-would consider’ my Bible as. 
a book. of false and delusive. fables, and 
I would go still | 


Unfortunately, “the ‘post - ‘Civil. war 


black church did not, sustain the zeal of. 


its fathers.. It compromised—consoled 


dured new forms of: white oppression. 
For the most part, its leaders denied. 


blackness, pretending that religion was“ 


“ahd pacified. black people as_ they -en-*-, 


- basically concerned with the next lifé—__ 
some heavenly -reality. that. nobody is | 
` concerned-about anymore, except’ per: ` 


haps a few preachers who use it to, mulct’ 


oppressed ` people. of the- ‘little. money- 
that they have. . 
This critique of the black ‘church is. 


not ‘forthe purpose ‘of writing. off its” 
significance in this new age of the 
‘emerging: black revolution: Some “ultra- 


blacks” discard the black church, but L. 


. Femind them’ that there can ‘be no revo- 
ution without the’ masses, and the black ` 
masses are in the churches. 


I do not’ 
believe ‘that slavery: is. meant for man, 


+ 


and, ‘given the proper. ideolo gical frame 


of reference—=T. am not sure. what this 


it—and pòlitical circumstances, short of.’ 


„šuicide,’ all- enslaved people will “take 
what ao to, them. ee Purpose 2 


- 


“s Quoted in Be E. Mays, The Neero’s Cad. 
EN: York: Atheneum, 1968), P: 42. 
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the church is to. provide the religious 
‘dimension inherent. in. all. struggles for: 
freedom. 
critique `of the post-Civil War black 
church is not a putdown:but a call to 


face: reality, in order that the church’: 


may move in the direction laid com by. 
its fathers. 

Garvey in the 1920’s, the Black 
_ Muslims in the 1930’s, Powell in the 
1940’s, King in the 1950’s, and Mal- ` 
colm X in the 1960’s served to remind 
the black church of what its role in the 
society ought to be. Any church that 
fails to focus on black liberation as the 
‘sole reason for its existence has’ denied 
the Lord and Savior Jesus'Christ and 
aligned itself with the antichrist. It’ is 
significant that black people in white 
‘denominations - are realizing this, and 
that the black laity in so-called black 
churches are beginning-to urge their 
leaders to act accordingly or to quit. 


Both groups are making decisions about . 
tne world, about people and their desires 


and needs, and they are determined 
either to reshape existing institutions 


Fa 


Therefore, Black, Theology’s |. 


, eration. 
defines its’ present existence in the light 


slang the lines. -of pie liberation or to 


- destroy them. ` 
- The leaders of the traditional black 


_-churches are éspecially nervous at this. 


point:- They have been accustomed to 
thinking ‘of their churches ‘as having 
always been black. How could we ever 
forget that in.America? But what the 
black church is being made to realize is. 
that blackness’ has. new content, and it 
involves more than skin color. I t means 
sharing in the condition of those who are 
oppressed and participating in their lib- 
Unless the black+ church re- 


of the fathers who fought, risking death, 
to end slavery, the judgment of God will 
descend’ upon it in the persons of 


those who affirm with Brother TARS 
Cleaver: 


We shall have our sakod We shall i 
it or the earth will be leveled by our at- 
tempts to gain it.’ l 


T Eldridge Cleaver, Soul on Ice (New York: 


McGraw-Hill, 1968), p. 61. 


By ERNEST R. SandgëN a - oS 


”ApsrRAcT:: Fundamentalign’ S ‘continued vitality raises ques-: 

| tions about the validity of traditional historical interpretations „` 
of the movement. , The. explanations. which focus" ‘upon the. 
1920 s and concentrate upon socioeconoimic factors in account- ` 

-ing for the rise of Fundamentalismi have. tended to discourage 
_-- research into the nineteenth-century background to the move- `. 

_ ment, and customarily forecast -the quick. demise of the group. 
as members. accornmodate themselves to the urban indus- 
` trial environment. Contemporary F undamentalism, which has;. - 
. during the last decade, experienced an unexpected effloréscence, E 
can be better útiderstood if-it is defined as. the name applied a 
 -to. certain millénarians during | one phase of their history,. ` 
-, which stretches’ back, at least, to 1870—when they were usu: 


n a "ally. called premillennialists—and continues to today, when... 
ne they. prefer to'be known as: Evangelicals. , The unity of this ` 


< movement over. the past: century. is. discussed in terms of its. . 
n thought, leadership, and: social ‘structure.. It is argued .that ~. 
‘Fundamentalism: lives. in’ symbiotic relationship with other: — 

z= “forms of religion and with: cultural trends, leading the Funda- `: 

| mentalist, paradoxically, to affirm both his. despair’ over the’. 

-world and’ his identification with much of. the world’s culture: . 

7s Hë has resolved -this tension through the creation of innuñer-. . 

able parallel institutions ‘which, though completely Fundamen- .; > 

. - talist, affirm. essentially worldly values. ‘Fundamentalism rep- 
N ‘resents a relatively rare example of an ‘authentic conservative 

. tradition in American history. The: study of its history and -` 

= structure ought to prove. significant outside the limits of ‘the’ — 

S history of religion. : l 
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UNDAMENTALISM, a movement 

most commonly described as last- 
ditch reaction and anachronistic, rural 
anti-intellectualism, has refused to die. 
Instead of disappearing as prédicted, 
one finds Fundamentalist leader Billy 
Graham named in public opinion polls 
as one of the most admired men in the 
United States and chosen as spiritual 
advisor and friend by President Richard 
Nixon. Of course, neither Mr. Nixon’s 
faith nor Dr. Graham’s popularity can 
be expected to persuade theologians to 
accept the inerrancy of the Scriptures, or 
historians to applaud William Jennings 
Bryan’s attacks upon evolution. This is 
the enigma of contemporary Fundamen- 
talism: although it is described as a lost 
cause and a hopeless crusade in every 
scholarly analysis, it continues to flour- 
ish in defiance of the experts. Within 
this paradox lies a world of significance 
for the understanding of the Fundamen- 


-talist as Christian and American, and 


for the understanding of American iden- 
tity in the 1960’s. 


ORIGIN AND Basic DOCTRINES 
or FUNDAMENTALISM 


Most discussions of Fundamentalism 
never escape from the semantic muddle 
which was created during the 1920’s by 
the description of every foe of evolution 
as a Fundamentalist. The absurdity. of 
arguing that everyone who supported 
prohibition was a Fundamentalist, or 
that everyone who wished to impeach 
Earl Warren was a Fundamentalist, is 
obvious to all. But the word ‘“Funda- 
mentalism” was invented just at the 
opening of the antievolution controversy, 
creating the mistaken impression that 
Fundamentalism was simply the name 
of a party opposing modernism in its 
many manifestations, a party created 
purely out of reaction to contemporary 
issues. In a study putlished elsewhere; 
I have argued another thesis: Funda- 
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~ 


mentalism, has existed as a religious 
‘movement, possessing structure and 


identity, from about 1875 up to the 
present day... The movement was 
rooted in concern with two doctrines— 
the personal, imminent return of Christ 
(millenarianism), and the verbal, iner- 
rant inspiration of the Bible (literalism). 
These two concerns have remained de- 
finitive for Fundamentalists. | 

Most nineteenth-century American 
Protestants were millennialists. They 
believed that the Bible had foretold a 
thousand-year period of earthly blessed- 
ness. They expected that the beginning 


‘of the millennium was imminent and 


that its final years would be climaxed 
by the appearance of Christ as king. 
They were convinced that the course of 
history was progressive and that the 
forces now working toward the world’s 
betterment—pre-eminently the Christian 
Gospel—would soon succeed in creating 
this near-perfect society. However, 
during the last quarter of the century, 
many responsible and respectable clergy- 
men found themselves drawn toward a 
more apocalyptic doctrine of Christ’s 
second advent. Through periodicals, 
books, and regular conferences, this mil- 
lenarian message was spread: the world 
is rushing toward judgment, not perfec- 
tion; man’s wickedness is beyond rem- 
edy; man’s government, philosophy, art, 
and science are only serving to amplify 
his degeneracy. To the sinner who re- 
pented, there remained an escape, how- 
ever, for Christ would return to this 
world to rescue his Church and snatch 
it from the destruction which the world 
would soon suffer. Only after. Christ’s 
coming would the millennium be inaug- 
urated, and thus the millenarian position 
was sometimes called: premillennialism. 


Ernest R. Sandeen, Toward a Historical 
Interpretation of the Origins of Fundamental- 
ism (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1968), re- 
printed from Church History 36 (March 
1967). . 
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of the 1870's. 


v 


‘This variant view sel appéaling ms 


those whose faith in progress was being 


‘undermined by labcr unrest, threats of 
-’ socialism and anarciism, the flood tide 


of predominantly Catholic immigrants, 
and a series of financial panics. .. But it 
should be emphasized that the leaders 
of the millenarian ‘movenient.at this 


"time were far from’ being: cranks or 
fanatics. Drawn primarily from the 


Episcopal; Presbyterian, and -Baptist 


denominations, they. were. respected by. 
. those. who did not agree with.thein, and 


often served in positions of responsibil- 


ity.. The Reverend. Adoniram J: Gor- 

` don,`at the time of his death in'1895, 
„was a leader in Boston’s religious life 
‘and was certainly one of the most promi- 


nent Baptists in New England. . . The 


.. Reverend James Hall Brookes held a ` 


similar position of influence i in St. Louis 
and played an active role i in the work of 
the -General Assembly: of the Presby- 
terian Church. | 

. The unrest of ie fime, in the minds 
of the millenariatis, played a distinctly 
secondary: role to the authority of the 
Scriptures in convincing. them of the 
truth of Christ’s ‘Seccrid Coming. ` Mil- 


lenarian insistence upon literalistic in- - 
E terpretation seemed excessive even to 


some who had no questions about the 
divine inspiration of the Bible, but the 
millenarian insisted that each detail of 


the prophetic panorama would be: lit- ` 
erally ‘fulfilled, and he found in any | 
-` challenge\to verbal, inerrant inspiration 


of the Bible an.attack upon the heart of 
his faith. By 1875, the millenarians had 


i bonded ; the doctrine of inspiration. onto 
expectations of the Second Coming of: 
` Christ—and they remain as indissolubly- 

`- linked ‘for the. Fundamentalist: of the | 


1960’s as they were for the: millenarian 
During the last decades 
of the nineteenth century, jmillenarian- 


ism developed enough structure to. jus- 
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- verbal, 
Scriptures. 
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-of Christian . faith.. 


tity calling it a ‘movement. , 
‘manifested, on the one “hand, by the 


| This is 


growth of group spirit'behind the leader- 
ship of men like Brookes 'and Gordon. 
Converts to the cause were -purtured 
through one or another of the mille- 


‘Harlan periodicals and were encouraged - 
- to attend one of the dozen conferences . 
‘that were springing up across the coun- 


try. On’ the other hand, millenarian . 
teachers, without in the least de-empha: 


‘sizing the doctrine .of .Christ’s Second ` 


Coming, began to branch. out into other 
spheres; they began to transform mille- 


narianism from a special-interest group 


within certain denominations into an — 
embryonic, sect ‘with’ well-articulated `` 
teachings on all aspécts of the Christian 
faith.” Millenarians developed ` special 
teachings. concerning the work of the 


' Holy Spirit, constructed a significant. 


theology of missionary evangelism, and 
continued to emphasize , the- plenary, _ 
inerrant inspiration of the 


This development took place, it R 
be noted, precisely. at the time when the 
advocates of the.New. Theology, such as 
Washington Gladden; and the first pro- 
ponents of ‘higher criticism, such’ as 


Charles A. Brigg s, were, in millenarian 


eyes at least, assaulting the foundations 
Millenarianism, 
though a theology with no mofe senior- 


ity t than modernism, and, in a real sense, _ 
the. product’ of the same cultural com- 
‘plex, defended its position in the hame 


of the historic Christian faith. - Modern- 
ism, did not perceive its role any more 
clearly. -Though both groups had come. 
irito existence as the offspring of a sec- 
tarian brand of Protestant revivalistic: 
evangelicalism, they squared off against 


eachother in apologetic uniform as the 


truth authenticated “by science. 


conservative defender of the apostolic 
faith and, the emancipated prophet of, 
His- 
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torians accepted these labels much too 
tamely and for far too long. 


THE EVOLUTION CONTROVERSY 


When the storm of controversy broke 
out in the 1920’s, Fundamentalism, 
though newly christened, was scarcely a 
fledgling movement. While admitting 
that not everyone who participated in 
the fight against modernism was a mil- 
lenarian, I am prepared to argue that 
the Fundamentalist movement of the 
1920’s was only the millenarian move- 
ment renamed. During the excitement 
of World War I, many millenarian con- 
ferences were held, particularly during 
1918, when the British occupation of 
Palestine stirred hopes that prophecies 
relating to the return of the Jews to 


the Holy Land would soon be fulfilled. . 


Tae one organization with an undisputed 
claim to leadership in the Fundamental- 
ist movement—the World’s Christian 
Fundamentals Association—was organ- 
ized in 1919 as the result of those war- 
time conferences and was established 
and directed entirely by millenarians— 
men like Reuben A. Torrey, Amzi C. 
Dixon, and William Bell Riley. The 
struggle over modernism in the mission 
fields, especially in China, was instigated 
by muillenarians Charles G. Trumbull 
and W. H. Griffith Thomas. And the 
battles within the Baptist and Presby- 
terian denominations, the two most se- 
verely affected by the Fundamentalist 
controversy, were fought principally, 
though not exclusively, by millenarians. 

The grand cause of the 1920’s, the 
antievolution crusade, would have ex- 
isted without any aid or comfort from 
millenarianism, and it certainly received 
the greater part of its support from 
nonmillenarians. Some millenarian- 
Fundamentalist leaders, for example, 
William Bell Riley, plunged furiously 
into the battle to save the innocent from 
Darwin’s dragon, but that was not true 


é 


of all millenarians. More significantly, 
the antievolution crusade won thousands 
of followers, and many of its leaders, 
from nonmillenarian ranks. The great 
commoner, W. J. Bryan, though he spoke 
in defense of Christianity as he under- 
stood it, did not understand what he 
defended at all well, and seems to have 
had no acquaintance with millenarian 
teachings. With the exception of Minne- 
sota, where Riley managed the cam- . 
paign, the greatest part of the agitation 
over antievolution legislation took place 
in the South and Southwest, where, by 
the 1920’s, millenarianism had scarcely 
penetrated, and where the churches were 
not yet troubled by doctrinal contro- 
versy. The antievolution crusade re- 
mains a significant episode in the his- 
tory of millenarian-Fundamentalism, but 
it was not a definitive one. 

Much like the threat of modernist sub- 


' version in that day and the threat of 


Communist subversion in our own, evo- 
lution was looked upon as an issue that 
focused popular discontent. Uneasiness 
with the new science provided mille- 
narians with an opportunity for alerting 
a sleeping world to the peril it faced. 
But to plunge into a struggle to prohibit 
the teaching of evolution in the public 
schools violated the theological princi- 
ples upon which millenarianism had been 
founded. . Millenarians have consistently 
taught that nothing can save this world 
from destruction, and that attempts to 
ameliorate the condition of man, pro- 
tect the schools, censor the theater, or 
save the republic are all doomed. The 
one activity to which Christians are 
called is the salvation of souls. One 
who held these views could hardly jus- 
tify co-operation in the campaign against 
evolution. Perhaps this explains why no 
more millenarians joined Riley in his 
campaigns. That so many did partici- 
pate in the crusade would seem to indi- 
cate an unresolved tension within the 
membership of the movement—a ten- 
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sion. ‘which has remained. alive cur 


i3 the 1960's. 
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_ Cuanors IN- FUNDAMENTALIST 
" LEADERSHIP 


By the eariy 1930's, F mani 


i jeaders had been forced ' to accept the 
“. fact’. that they were powerless to drive. 
- modernism from its entrenchment in the: 
': :_ major denominations: .: 
to accept a broad’ church policy ` of - 


_ accommodation. or’ split. off from: the 
| parent ‘body. ‘After ‘the market collapse 


- 


>. be 
`. Squabbles. - 


-~ in 1929,-public attention could-no longer.. 


“concentrated on `- denominational 


out, of prominence and. was. forgotten. 


_ But while the: movement - survived, it’ 
- .. did not: remain unchanged. Even, dur- 
."" ing the 1920’s, Fundamentalist leader- , 


. ship profiles reflect a ‘significant’ shift 


„inthe: moyement’s center of gravity. 
“the 1870s, Mmillenarianism had been ` 
ii dominated by ‘Presbyterians, 
l -Palians, 
“| tists. 

' “gational. support had diminished consid- 


In 


Episco- 
Congregationalists, and Bap- 
' By 1900, Episcopal and Congre- 


-| erably. ‚At ‘the turn of the’ century,. the 


hoa | 


' Baptists were most: numerous and the 
eae Presbyterians ‘most prominent.. 
-. « 1920's; another ‘shift had ‘taken -place. - 
ae Presbyterian support greatly diminished, : 

> and.a new. element, ‘composed: of vir- 


By. the 


tually, nondenominational Bible insti- 
tute professors, shared the conference 


- platforms with the ‘continuing ranks of 
` Baptist - ministers. 
_ (1960's, leadership in the Fundamentalist 
"= ` movement: has: not’ changed .substan-. 


In:,the 1950’s and 


- tially, but the Pentecostalists have ‘been 


r 
-t 


“drawn: into- much. ‘closer alliance with: 


the’ older membership. 
‘The, events .of the 1920's made it 


oe essential ‘for. Fundamentalism to secure. 
: ~ its existence outside the old-line denomi- 
^ ' nations’ where its mémbers could hope _ 
‘for no ‘more. than tolerance. - 


. Happily 
for. ‘them, this institutionalization was 


virtually Complete before. it “became: 


a i 
if 


necessary to iioa alicaaice, 
1910, several :dozen, Bible institutes, 
. othe most- important of: which > were `. 
` Moody Bible Institute- in. Chicago and ` 
-the Bible Institute of Los Angeles, ‘had _ 
‘been founded, and an association of col- 


' They either had | 
(Christian 
' Although. not designed for this purpose, 


‘Fundamentalism dropped — 
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a 


leges and ačademies, ‘known for: their . 


continued. fidelity to standards of Bibli- ;. 
cal authority, had been organized; in | 


1919, at the first meeting of the World’s 
-Fundamentals Association: 


the Bible institutes soon began to func- 


-tion as’ ministerial: training schools for « 
the large number of churches—whether 


technically nondenominational or. rot— 
which looked to “stich institutes’ aś, -` 
virtually, denominational headquarters. ss 


Internal relationships among Funda- ` ` 


mentalist leaders during the 1930’s were ' 
hardly more friendly than. had been the 
relationship . between. modernists | and ` 


Fundamentalists, - Schisms: occurred: in. 


newly established Fundamentalist’ de- `. 
nominations, such asthe Presbyterian r 
church. in America, established in. 1936- 

chiefly through the efforts of J. Gresham , | 
Machen. > This tendency toward infinite : 
division and inextinguishable’ suspicion . 

has never been..resolved, but.. Funda; :. 


-mentalists have ordinarily lined. up’ in’ 
‘one: of two large blocs, the.American - 
Council’ of Christian Churches (ACCC), 


founded i in 1941, or the. National Associ- ° 


_ation of ‘Evangelicals (NAE), founded . 
‘in 1942." 
‘ant, militant, and negative. 
‘operates more as a holding corporation: -` 
or acctediting agency. Fundamentalist 


' The former body is flamboy-' _ 
The NAE ` 


faith in individualism’ and jealousy. of 7 
doctrinal freedom prevent. members from ` 


delegating any -significant amount of 


authority to the NAE. The NAE and 
the ACCC are, quite transparently, the 
Fundamentalist counterpart of the Na- 


tional Council -of ` Churches’. (NCC). ` 


The NAE conducts its business without ` 
consciously mimicking the . National 
Counc out the ACCC carries on. oP 
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erations in virtual parody of the NCC, 
meeting at the same time and place, 
picketing, and protesting. 

Within the context of the ecumenical 
movement, this phenomenon of parallel 
institutionalism has been a matter of 
common knowledge, but the extent to 
which the parallelism has dominated and 
shaped the character of the Fundamen- 


talist. movement has not, I believe, been _ 


adequately. recognized: For virtually 
every professional and scholarly group in 
the United States, there exists a Funda- 
mentalist equivalent. When the Society 
of Biblical Exegesis meets, not far away 
one will find the Evangelical Theological 
Society. Fundamentalist scientists can 
join the American Scientific Affiliation. 
At meetings of the American Historical 
Association, the Evangelical Historians 
hold a breakfast. There exist a Chris- 
tian Businessmen’s Association, a Chris- 
tian Medical Association, an Intervarsity 
Christian Fellowship for students, an 
Evangelical Press Association, a Fellow- 
ship of Christian Athletes, and even a 
Christian Women’s Group for house- 
wives. These and dozens of other paral- 
lel institutions, along with Fundamental- 
ist colleges and Bibie institutes, provide 
the structure for the Fundamentalist 
movement. Research in this field ought 
to prove intriguing to either historians 
or sociologists, and might provide a 
much better insight than we now pos- 
sess into the potentialities of the move- 
ment, At this point, it is possible only 
to suggest a hypothesis about the func- 
tion and meaning o: this parallelism. 


FUNDAMENTALISM AND ITs 
ADVERSARIES: A SYMBIOTIC 
RELATIONSHIP 


From reading the polemical literature 
of, the movement, one might conclude 
that Fundamentalists would like nothing 
better than to be rid of the National 
Council of Churches and the whole 
liberal establishment. In reading the 


liberal academicians’ interpretations of 


Fundamentalism, one detects a similarly 


negative mood. One might conclude 
that they would like nothing better than 
to be rid of the movement, their attitude 
appearing as little more than a ritual- 
ized death wish directed against it. 

In fact, Fundamentalism lives in sym- 
biotic relationship with its adversaries.’ 
In the cases of the ACCC and leaders 
like Billy James Hargis- or Carl McIn- 
tire, this relationship can probably be 
described as parasitic symbiosis, but for . 
moderate Fundamentalists and their 
foes, it appears to be—in defiance of 
their rhetoric—a complex and mutually 
advantageous relationship. The very 
breath of life seems to be provided for 
the Fundamentalist by those whom he 
opposes, each of his positions and opin- 
ions being conceived through opposition 
to a liberal stance or utterance. In 
their annoyance over this behavior, the 
critics of Fundamentalism have failed to 
notice that they are themselves benefit- 
ing from the vitality of the movement. 

How does this relationship affect 
Fundamentalism? Though it might be 
argued that Fundamentalism functions 
like a shadow cabinet, preparing for the 
day when it will come to power and 
substitute its positions for those of the 
present majority, I find that thesis diffi- 
cult to accept. Rather, Fundamental- 
ists have continued to operate within the 
same paradoxical position that created’ 
so much tension in the 1920’s. On. the 
one hand, they accept and teach a the- | 
ology which allows no room for hopes of 
eventual peace or victory in this world. 
They cannot, without rejecting the 
foundation stone of their creed, lend 
their support to institutions and organi- 
zations whose aim is social betterment. 
Their theology states unequivocally that 
this world cannot be wrestled from the 
grip of Satan except by the coming 
Messiah, and that attempts to ameliorate 
the effects of sin and evil will eventually 


'- thought that the ‘similarity in their, 
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‘together. , 


fo. ; Te oe 
i . 


. play inta the hands of him whose world 
The: Christian’s, present- task - 
must’ be only to: preach the Gospel, SO . 


‘this is.. 


- judgment.’ On. the othr hand, indi- 
vidual Fundamentalists are overwhelm. 
ingly drawn. from the white, relatively 


affluent, middle - class, and . only: rarely 


seem to feel any persona! alienation 
‘from contemporary ‘society. * Funda- 


mentalists:as.a’ group have shown. ‘very. 


Jittle sympathy with student revolfs and 
` black despair, though one would have 


‘ideologies might have drawn such groups 


_ superpatriotism. 


Without realizing it, the Fundamental. 


, ist has become trapped. He does not 


- want to ‘hate his country. Like most 


~_ 


` « other ‘Americans, he enjoys his creature | 
comforts—watches too much. ‘television, | 


overeats, and. works’ crossword puzzles. 
He really believes that America is beau- 


: tiful, and that someone ought to` do 


s r 


ism, 


something about water and air pollution, 
‘and especially about beer-can clutter on 
the roadside. - At the same time; he can- 


“not contemplate throwing ‘over the mil- 
 Jenarian theology of apocalypticism and. 


" alienation. To drop these, beliefs would 


«be to lose: one’s identity as a Funda-. 


" mentalist. ‘Institutionally, it is obvious 
_ that the decision to surrendér the dogma 
is unthinkable. 


-On the other side of. the symbiosis, 


the non-Fundamentalist forces—the old, 


- terms liberal and ‘modernist “mean vir- 


-tually nothing. in contemporary sociéty 
»—tcontinue to benefit from Fundamental: 
As ‘seminary enrollments ‘have: 


4 
/ 


š extremists like McIntire: 
War 


The. solution to. this. 
. dilemma has ‘been found i in the creation 

‘of. these parallel - institutions ` through - 
` which „one.can work to benefit society , 
s ` without actually’ ‘identifying - with it. — 
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oa suena the 1960 ‘s, the Funda- "3 


mentalist colleges and- Bible schools have > 


continued to supply a surprising number * « 
of: students, not only to -their own 


schools, but also.to institutions such as 


Union Theological: Seminary and the | | 


University ‘of, Chicago Diyinity School, 


_ even though the faculties are- reputed’ to 5 
,be a pack of lions whose řegular diet is 


Christian flesh. Without the continuous 
transfusion of Fundamentalist vitality, 


there is reason ‘to doubt whether Protes- ` | l 
_tantism could have survived into the: 


1960’s with as much resiliency | as it now ? 


displays. 
And, given the Fundamental- -. 
“ist’s. position on the fallibility and- Sen 
ductiveness of man’s works; there seems 
: to“be some incongtuity in. his contempo- . 

> rary receptivity to the propaganda of 


Contemporary FuNDAMENTALISM N 


Fundamentalism has- passed through 
the 1960’s without altering any of its 


essential doctrinal or organizational po- ` 


sitions. Once again;: the movement 


dropped one name for another, prefer- . ` 


ring to be known, at'this pointin history, ., 


as Evangelicalism. Billy Graham, whose. ` ` 
_ Surprising’ success in the 1950's demion-.. i 


strated thé continuing appeal of. the ° 


_ message - of biblical literalism and whose Ei 
` style mirrored the postwar. Fundamen- . 


talist drive for respectability ahd. con- 


. formity mixed with godliness, continued 
to function as the spokesman for the- 
. Evangelical-Fundamentalists, 


although: 
his associations with representatives of - 
the National Council of Churches proved: 
too compromising to Fundamentalist _ 
. Since- World ` 
II, ‘Fundamentalism . has faced — 
no external -threat to its. existence: 
The affluence of'the past quarter of a’ 
century has been appropriated as much - 


_by the Fundamentalists as’ by any ‘other - 


segment: of the population. During the - 


first years.. of Graham’s fame,- Fundas i 


mentalists continually asked ‘each other 


a question that reflected. doubts about xr 
themselves and about. the: movement as _ 


a ‘whole: ' Would success spoil Bily 
Graham? Despite the grumping of. the ` 
Da it seems to me, that Graham: J 


Z 


Oh 


. fought “heré. 


Fundamentalism off its feet. 
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stability, strength, and adaptability cor- 


rectly reflect qualities in the movement - 


from which he sprang to prominence, 


and which he still serves as spokesman 


and demigod. 
Perhaps. it was because. sO little re- 


mained in America to trouble the souls- 


of contemporary Fundamentalists that 
the anti-Communist crusade of the 
1950s and 1960’s, for “the first “time 


since the antievolution campaigns of the. 


1920’s, threatened to become an’ issue 
which might swamp the movement. The 
absence. of serious -tension between 
Fundamentalism and contemporary 
American society, and the Fundamental- 
ists’ growing prosperity, created a situ: 
ation in which the antagonist (Russian 
communism, instead of German theories 
of higher criticism), might better be 
located somewhere other than within 
America, though its effects could be 
For a time, I believe, 
there was serious danger that anti- Com- 
munist hysteria might actually sweep 
Though 
the movement of the Radical Right has 


not evaporated, and still appeals ‘to 


many Fundamentalists, the identification 


‘of the two, movements now seems un- 


likely. As in the 1920’s, there are those 
leaders, for example, Billy James Hargis 
and Carl McIntire, for whom ‘anti-Com- 
munist subversion has become virtually 
the only topic of discourse. But other 
leading Fundamentalist institutions 
have maintained their balance. Moody 
Bible Institute, for example, devoted 
one of its main sessions at an annual 
Founder’s Day Conference in the early 
1960’s to the menace of Communist sub- 
version, but then, in the face of criticism, 
backed away from’ such topics. 


. When. one looks at Fundamentalism 


from the perspective of the 1960’s, there 
is much about the movement that would 
appear to be significant. Their antago- 


nists accused’ the Fundamentalists of 


obscurantism and anti-intellectualism 


also classically American. 


because they refused to accept the schol- 
ars’. arguments concerning the author- 


ship of the Pentateuch-or the date of 
Daniel. The Fundamentalist’s response 
was often anti-intellectual, but it was 
He: claimed 
his God-given, democratic birthright to 
believe whatever he pleased.’ As observ- 


ers from the time of Tocqueville have 
noticed, Americans place little restraint 
‘upon thè right of a majority, often in 


defiance ‘of minority rights and in spite 
of the-weight of evidence on the other 
side, to decide—to accept, to do, or to 
believe what they please. Lawrence Le- 
vine, in his recent study of W. J. Bry- 
an’s last years, has given a brilliant ex- 


' position of this side of Bryan’s charac- 


ter, depicting, for example, a Bryan 
who believed that if only enough people 
joined in signing declarations against 


„war, nothing could prevent the triumph. . 


of peace. No refutation of this concept 
is nécessary, of course, but it does seem 
necessary, especially in the face of the 
derision .which ‘has-been heaped ` upon 
the Fundamentalists for responding in 
this fashion, to emphasize that, though 
they may have been wrong, “they were 
mistaken In the true-blue American 
way. ' a 
FUNDAMENTALISM AS AN AUTHENTIC 
CONSERVATIVE TRADITION 


Their significance also arises from the 
fact tbat Fundamentalism can lay claim 


_ tọ representing one of. the few authentic 


conservative traditions in American his- 
tory. During the past few decades, 


there has been considerable interest by 
“historiaris in the quest for an American 


conservative tradition, though the search 
has proved unsuccessful to this date. 


_ None .of the likely candidates, like 


Calhoun or the theorists of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, possessed the integrity, 
consistency, and sense of tradition neces- 
sary to fill the role. My nomination of 
Fundamentalism to play. this part may, 
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- im the mistaken premise. `, 


» and no probing historical inquiries inter-. 
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at first, seem Ban to many readers’ 
_ but I believe. it: deserves: serious consid- 
- eration, ` I have already denied tò Fun- 
- damentalism what might. seem to be the 
one ‘essential ingredient.in‘ any conserva- 


tive ‘tradition—a clear and accurate uns 


‘derstanding. of the past. ‘ Fundamental- ` 
ists, claimed that they. were fighting to, 
‘defend the doctrine and discipline of the. 


af ”’ Apostles, whereas it has been my-conten-_ 


‘tion that they ‘were, rather. defending 
“weak points in a quite sectarian variant 
of: nineteenth-century evangelical the.. 
ology. ‘The fallacy in this objection lies: | 
Conservative 
: traditions seem to flourish. Best ‘where. the. 
: leaders’. memories are selective’ or faulty, - 


rupt the defense of the cause. This was 
certainly true of the Roman, Papal, and 
' British traditions, Fundamentalism ap- 
. pears to possess every other requisite. of 


. a viable conservative tradition as well. 


The movement -has been. built out -of 
grass-roots support, its values and truths’ 
are well articulated and consistently — 


smaintained,.the connection with an ap- 


_ pealing and vital past’ is never forgotten, , 


and it survives. 
- There could be. no conservative tradi- 


7 tion at all in America if the arguments 
of the ‘historians of consensus were valid. 


pledges His allegiance.. | 
' either pack up and leave, like the Tories’ , 


Each conflict i in American history, these - 
scholars argue, has concluded with a 
resolution of the issue and the emergence 
of a new consensus to which everyone 


`» -in the American Revolution, or swallow: 


'. their pride, abandon ‘their. views, and 
That ` 


join in the celebration of victory.. 
historians | such as Richard Hofstadter: 


and William G. McLoughlin can offer‘ 


‘this interpretation of the fate of Funda- | 


-mentalism during the 1960s strikes me’ 
“as not only mistaken. but perverse.” By 


2 Richard. Hofstadter, Anti-Intellectualism in 


i American Life (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, . 


ee Wm G.. McLoughlin, “Is There a Third - 


' The losers . 


- 
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; pretending. that Fundamentalism i is qui- 
ie etly fading away, ‘these scholars are ob- 


scuring that perspective on the Funda-' 
mentalist movement which might pro- 


vide the most helpful insight into the” . 
nature’ of. the. contemporary American ` 


dilemma. ‘We exist in a- fragmented and 


‘divided’ culture, not. in, one peryaded by 
’ consensus. We live ina society in. which `. 
-most of the problems are created by.sub- 
groups: whose‘ values and ideals are- 
threatened by changes- i in technological, 
economic, ‘or political practices, and who’ ` 
doggedly refuse to drop their claims or ` . 
change their attitudes as the result of a ` 
Tittle’ more education or the passage. of a 
Jittle more ‘time. 


Prayer in the public 
schools, Negroes living in“white neigh- 


‘borhoods, the guaranteed annual wage,, 
the new morality, Communist infiltration 2 
of government agencies, ‘deficit spend-, 
‘ing—the list of issues seems almost 
infinitely expansible. 
-much to the point, in the face of such a- 
catalogue: of grievances-—each with’ its- 
owr organization dedicated to maintain-. 
ing that particular truth and defeating.. 


the agents of innovation—to challenge’ 


the pollyanna of-progress, and to recog- ` 

- nize that this century is seeing American | - 
culture in a. new context. 
consensus is past, and the- millenarian-. . 


Fundamentalist movement—now nearly 


“CONCLUSION 


Thus Fundatnentalism,; which, in ae 


lated nineteenth-century doctrines of the’ 


imminent Second, Coming of Christ and ' 


_ Force in " Christendom?,” * Daedalus (Winter 


1967), pp. 43- 68, ote 


It- seems very ` 


' The era of 


A 


“one - himdred’ years old--provides us * 
‘with a model for the study: of conserva- ; 
tive survival and vitality. - 


1920's, was given very little chance for -~ 
survival,. much less.- “development, con- ` 
tinues to exist, to grow, and, one might. `- 

almost say, to flourish. -The ‘closely. re- 
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the verbal, inet moraro of: che 


Bible had not seemed: to be the kind of 


base upon which to build stich an iristi- ` 


tutional structure. The maintenance of 
a conservative tradition founded essen- 
tially upon ideas unsupported by the 
‘intellectual and, scientific authorities in 
the society, and possessed of no clear or 
direct commitment from any of the pow- 
erful vested interests in. the nation, 


seemed to hold little promise of longev-. 
ity. But what has seemed ań enigma’ 
Nitie- . 


_ now begins to-look like a model. 
‘teenth-century culture apparently devel- 


„oped more than one idea endowed with - 


conservative potential.', The process of 


rapid, technologically induced change ` 


seems destined to succeed where poets 
and historians have- previously failed. 
By stripping every sector of. American 
society to its bare essentials, to ‘its irre- 
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ducibie commitments, this. giant. tans 
machine. is- defining thè American char- 
acter: . Everyone today seems faced with 
a choice between a role as modern man 


or as American. » Modern man must be 


the man’ who can adapt to anything, who 


‘can. live in any surroundings with a set 


of functional values designed to help 
him sutvive’in that environment. - But 
the American is emerging as the man 
who has something to remember and 
something to protect. At this point in 
the twentieth century, the Fundamental- 
ist continues to insist. that he is the in- 
heritor, “guardian, and advocate of the 
central truths of the Christian faith. 
And at this point in the twentieth cen- 
tury, one might ask if he does not also 
represent the archetypal and modal 
American—the man who while losing his 
country has found it. 
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Eastern Religions: A’ New Interest and Influence + 


` + 


By Winston L. KING 


ABSTRACT: There i is now in ‘America a, consid rdi scholarly - 
and existential ‘interest in Asian religions. ` A number of fea- 
tures in the contemporary cultural scene suggest the possibility . 
of a genuine openness to Eastern religious influences: break-. 

_ down of militant Christian missionary’ attitudes: uncertainty 
concerning the classical Christian teleology of a coming King- 
‘dom of God on earth, as well as concerning that belief’s secular . 
form—confidence. in present. progress’ toward an American 
‘utopia; . distrust of the cerébral-intellectual, and a. leaning. 


toward the. visceral, values and powers; and alienation from the » 


‘natural: environment. The Eastern flexible (nonliteral) use of 
religious language, sense of organic relationship with nature, 
and emphasis upon the visceral-intuitive apprehension. of truth 
by direct experience thus have.a strong appeal. However, the . 
question of whether potentiality will become actuality remains. 
Eastern religiosity has now become. one: ‘possible ,option. for. 
Americans, and its study is probably a permanent part of the 
academic scene. But it would seem that both those supporting 
_ the. dominant Christian tradition and those rejecting it still find 
_- Eastern religiosity: too strange tobe relevant. -And it may well 
be that before any -genuine cross-fertilization of Eastern ‘and 
Western religio-cultural. styles can take place, aditional East- 
"ern religiosity will-have been destroyed. : 
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of religion, 
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'T has been only. in the twentieth cen-', 


- tury, and toward its midpoint at 


that, that Eastern. religions might ` be’ 
said to have- had any influence in’ the. ' 
and serious interest in 


United States; 
‘them, even of. ‘the “scholarly ‘sort, is 
scarcely more than a generation older. 


This interest and ‘its possible influence 
have come upon us gradually and unin- . 
In ‘fact, - 


tentionally, for the most part. 
the first form of American interest’ in 
Eastern religions wes a. quite negative 
one: the desire to learn about the East- 
ern “heathen”-in order to convert’ them 
to Christianity, or, put otherwise, in 
order. to destroy their . religion. 


of an Adoniram Judson; and sincere as 
was his affection for the Burmese people, 


` the ultirhate motivation for his study of 


Buddhism was its subversion. 


For a quite considerable period of 


time—indeed, for the better part of a 


century after Judson—the only’ know-’ 


ledge of Asian religions possessed by 
most Americans was, that gleaned ‘from 
‘missionary accounts;.and .our scholars 

were only ‘slightly better informed, for 


nineteenth- and early twentieth- -century. 
‘European scholarship on Asia—a_ few 
romantically interested individuals like 
Emerson and a bit of popular interest 
like that aroused by the World Parlia- 
ment of Religions at Chicago in 1893 
aside. Indeed; one might say that it 
was William ‘James who indirectly pre- 
‘‘pared.the way for the study of Eastern 


religions by presenting religious experi- 


ence as a legitimate object of study in 
his. Varieties of Religious: Experience. 
So, too, ‘several early twentieth-century 
European scholars, for example, Frazer, 
Westermarck, and Tylor, spread. some 
information and aroused some -“disin- 
terested” inquiry concerning other re- 
ligions by their studies of classical Medi- 
terranean and primitive religions: 


‘For. 
outstanding as were the linguistic-labors: 


` pear in increasing numbers. 


But the aai for the: actual pioneer- 
ing. studies of Easterm religions in the 
. United States. lies with others: ‘for ex- 
ample, Paúl Carus, motivated by the 


-Gerniahic hope for a genuine Religion- 
_ swissenschafe, introduced D. T. Suzuki 


to: America and presented his own de- 
mythologized version’ of: Buddhism; A. 
J. Edmunds, in a kind of parallel-ver- 
sions treatment, presented the (to him) 
startling . likenesses between the teach- 
ings,of. Buddha and Jesus; and Dwight 
Goddard brought out his. Buddhist Bible 
in 1932. Works like these comprised the 


y 


‘beginning of what. has now become a ` 


small flood of literature, and of the sub- 
-Stantial. interest in‘ things Eastern that 


characterizes our present situation. 


For now, of course, there is a growing 
number of American scholars with a 
professional interest and training in 
Eastern. cultures and religions, and the . 
introduction of new courses’ in Asian 


. civilizations i is-the wave of the immedi- 


ate future in ‘colleges and universities. 


‘Most university libraries are, or could 


easily. be, well stocked with the trans- 


‘lated scriptures of: all of the major 
they were largely untouched by the late ` 


Eastern religions,.and of-some of the 
minor ones as well. ‘Anthologies and 
interpretations of Eastern religions ap- 
Paperback 
trade in university book stores, and even - 


at the cornèr drug store, is brisk in such 


‘items as the Eastern-influenced poetry. 
of Ginsberg and Snyder, the Zen-perme- 
ated novels -of Kerouac and Salinger, 
the popular Eastern-religious essays of 
Watts,. do-it-yourself yogist manuals, 
and the transcendental-meditation-in- 
spired. records of the Beatles. Such 
recently esoteric terms as’ nirvana, 


dharma (bums), karma, satori, -“the 


sound of one hand clapping,” and the 
like, have ` become almost household 
words. And there is a steady trickle of 
Eastern-inspired ‘events like the follow- 
ing: an American going to Asia to be- 
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` come a “Buddhist ae or at least toč 

_ practice: meditation ; ‘hippie music and . 
"Communities , adopting _ Eastern ` themes 
-. and styles óf living; American Quakers. 
-and Zen Buddhists holding a seminar in, 

.. Japati; and establishment: of Hindu and. 

' 'Buädhist. + meditation ‘enters : in- the 

. United “States, to say’. nothing of. the 

ji ' aggréssive efforts of groups like the: Soka 


, Gakkai (Nichiren. Budchists)- of Japan i 
| to: ptopagandize. and Proselytize in the’, 


: United. States. ee a 
Such, ‘then, is the new. dane 
„problem is: its Proper inteipretation, 
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. “Tn ae opinion, the 
way to. study: this twentieth- -century : 
< phenoinénon - in. ‘America is an‘ indirect” 


"> one: first, to observe certain features of- 
“the American ‘religious 'añd cultural sitù- 


rue ation- which provide the background, for., 


ar ‘the Eastern“responsive - rnood . in Amer- - 


r ica; then, to note what there isin ‘East- 

ern religion that seems to meet: certain 
` «contemporary American’ needs: and; fi- 
v _ually, to estimate the’ nature and depth 


2 of Eastern religious ' influence ‘in ‘Amer- | 


` ica. That is the method that . will be . 
” followed i in the body of this, paper. l 


“ The. American jeligious dnd cultural 
situation. . a, a 


First to’ be Hered: is what - may be’: 
‘ termed - a: negative, but. essential, condi- 


T 


down of the. militant Christian-mission: ` 


‘ary attitude toward all, but particularly. . 


`- Eastern, “heathen.” "For. possessed: of 


The: Only Truth, who car-þe interested 
But, ‘with increas- - 


-in another’s error? .. 
., ingly ‘serious questions’ being: raised. ` 
„about: the- absolute, watertight unique-- ` 
` ness of the Christian’ gospel, ‘and with- 


“the accompanying weakening and chang: . | 
“ing of the Christian missionary ‘impulse, ` | 


.. te sectarian- ‘barrier to interest in ae 


most ‘illuminating, 


7 v tion for the present interest: ihe break-" 


~ 


~ 
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ae of oder religions began to dis-- . 
solve a generation ago. 


`- A second factor, which is much’ morg 4 


complex . in nature and which has over- 


the. transmogrification among us of the - 
dominantly * teleological. Western-Chris... 
afian sensé of” history. ` I -use the word ` 
““transmogrification”? ‘deliberately - to, sig- 
nify a change.into: something quite dif- 
ferent—though, in. this case, the result 
contains tragicomic Sepia of © its 
original.essence. ~ . | 
We have been told aa by bibli- 
_cal scholars and theologians that the dis- 
~Gnetively ‘Western historical sense. grows. 
“out . of , the “Judaeo- Christian , linear- ` 


. progressive view of human destiny. TBE 


simplest model ‘of its form is a bee-line. 
. of Divine ‘Purpose. from: the. Beginning - 


_, tones and, effects peculiar to America; is . 


\ 


1 


„ (in. creation) to the (Terrible-Glorious).` a 


-End: in Judgment and ‘the New Jeru-- 
salem. ‘This is radically contrasted with” 
‘the. _ Hindu-Buddhist-Eastern - cyclical 


' view in which ‘there is ‘an endlessly re- 


peated’, return’ to. former states and 


“conditions, with neither absolute ‘begin-: «: 


“nings nor absolute endings. ‘And this _ 
linear-pirrposive character of the. West: ` 
ern-Christian world view, we are further 
‘told, < has been a fundamental deter- 
-tninant of Western values of life and ` 
“cultural stance. Indeed, it? is sometimes 
rather. simplistically maintained thatthe, 
inherent teleology of the Western-Chris- <. 
tian. view ‘is the primary * cause: of ‘the: 
vitality and progressiveness of the West 


" -—as contrasted, again, with the opposite. 


t z a? 


qualities of the East.. D 

_ Despite . some exaggerated: claims oft y 
this sort, there is, undoubtedly, á very.. 
important cultural factor here. Te. 
there are elements of cyclism i in the Jew- ° 
‘ish tradition itself, as inthe Book of. -` 

" Ecclesiastes. ‘Further, the discernment” 


` of the actual historical outworkings of 


the: Divine Purpose, even in the life. of. 


the Chosen People(s), put both Jewish | 
ane Christian imagination and oS in. 
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that purpose to many a severe test. In 
-times of near-destruction or in a calami- 
tous present, Jew and Christian were 
forced to the construction of such mon- 
strosities (historically considered) as 
an imminent-but-not-now-visible day of 
judgment on their enemies; or of ‘a 
secret historical connection between 
events which, despite all appearances to 
the contrary, bind these events into a 
meaningful, divinely purposed. wholeness 
and a glorious consummation (Heils- 
geschichte). Yet, the measure of the 
central importance of this teleology is 
precisely that such valiant efforts to 
make purposive sense of history were 
made, over and over again, despite 
tremendous rational-empirical odds. . 

It does seem to be true that this sense 
of history as a meaningful progression 
toward some future goal, even though 
varying from time to time in its empha- 
sis and prominence, has basically deter- 
‘mined the Western cultural attitude 
toward human life and destiny. And, 
as a result of a special, even unique, set 
of historical circumstances, American 
life-attitudes in particular have been 
deeply influenced by this linear-historical 
model. ‘Thus, for a considerable period 
of time, American religion was strongly 
influenced by a rather concrete expecta- 
tion of the Kingdom, so much so that 
one might almost speak of the American 
Kingdom of Heaven idea at certain 
points In the nineteenth century. For 
although it is true that there were prob- 
ably always some who thought of the 
Kingdom’s coming as sheerly apoca- 
lyptic and utterly transcendent (witness 
the Millerites and later Adventists), the 
millennial hope of a Kingdom of God 
on earth infused itself increasingly into 
the national culture. At least’ two 
major strands of Kingdom-ideology may 
be ‘distinguished here: (1) America is 
a land of promise, providentially dis- 
covered and destined for a very special 
and glorious manifestation of Divine 


Purpose; (2):this Purpose will be mani- 
fested in the very near future, effected 
almost equally by Divine and human 
initiative. | 

-The value—even. necessity?—of hu- 
man aid to bring in the Kingdom was . 
largely a made-in-America feature, ex- 


pressing the American sense of self- 


confidence and the optimism of a newly 
born nation. This sense of a splendid, 
man-aided destiny was further nourished 
by the openness of society for all classes; 
the tolerance shown most Christian 
sects—accorded, in actual fact, out of 
sheer pragmatic necessity, but often 


` subsequently hailed as a mark of Divine 


favor and American virtue; the presence 
of abundant natural resources; and a 
growing evolutional optimism after lib- 
eral theologians had learned to accom- 
modate Holy Writ to the Origin of 
Species. There were, of course, other 
derivative forms of this American ver- 
sion of Judaeo-Christian teleology, rang- 
ing from the immediate millennial hopes 
of special groups (Shakers, Perfection- 
ists, and the like), through the expecta- 


‘tion that some projected social reform 


would bring utopia—for example, tem- 
perance and the slaves’ emancipation— 
to such secular-political formulations as 
the doctrine of manifest destiny. 

` But this a picture of yesteryear. To- 
day—two world wars and two lesser con- 
flicts later—the eminently unmanifest 
destiny of America in the world at large, 
the deepening of social conflict despite 
a plethora of ideals and reforms, and 
the growing sense of the infinity and im- . 
personality of the environing universe 
have all combined to destroy, almost 
completely, this naive American-Chris-: 
tian optimism and easy faith in inevita- 
ble progress toward some good Kingdom 
or other. Indeed, quite ironically, we 
find ourselves in the worst of all possible 
situations: though bereft of any clear 
or convincing sense of ultimate goals, or 
paths thereto, we are yet, inescapably, 
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“dynamic historical tradition: _that’is, we 
_ do not. know where we are- going. or even 
‘where -we` wish to go, but are certain 


that our destiny is nat an Eastern-style - 


- Cyclic repetition of the past; and, as a 
result of ‘the dizzy ‘pace of present ° 
technical achievement, our “progress” 
- toward this unknown future i is ever more 
rapid and inexorable. In other words, 
the contemporary. form. of: the. Judaeo- 
. Christian linear-historical heritage is de- 
“monic; it is possessed of all its inherent 
` dynamism of movement, but possesses 
"none of its.classic sense ‘of.a beneficent | 
Divine Purpose with. ‘which.man may | 
* knowingly. accommodate’ his efforts. ie 
are driven by fate, not led by destiny. . 
‘Secondly, ‘there is- another, but not 
unrelated, tendency that may be -de- 


-scribed epigrammatically, and therefore 


too simply, as our turning from the ‘in-” 
tellectual to the visceral values. I shall - 


a ; ‘characterize the cultural mood that this 
« sTepresents only generally by a’ very: 


- few: ‘examples, but it is quite :culture- 
- pervasive. One. of these forms is`our 
* present unwillingnéss, by and large; to 
build, or to give credence to, any all- 


inclusive scheme of the universe. In phi- 


‘losophy, this is evidenced by the absence 
of ‘system-builders—A. N, Whitehead 
. aùd . Paul -Weiss aside. 
ae contemporary theology, finds it: 
“almost: impossible to provide either real- 
ity or meaning _ to the word- “God,” be- 
caiise, for many contemporary Amer- 


| icans, “God” no, longer | serves to en= 


Jighten: and: organize tie universe, but, 
rather, represents a problem that they - 
would sooner avoid. - In many theologi- 
‘cal circles, “theology” is “relevant” only © 
in direct proportion to the degree. of its 


_nonuse of the term “Ged” and its sensi- 


‘tivity to human values.and emotions, 
' Whatever results from. the considerable 
theological ferment of the present, théol- 
ogy will be characterized much. more by. 
psychological. ‘and social concerns than 
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by metaphysical systems, hei science he 
is ‘no’ longer the great. 'explainer ` on a 
grand, scale—presenting overarching the- 
ories of the origin, nature, 'and ‘destiny 
of reality. In its various working forms, 
it is nów, more humbly, content to’ deal. 
with ongoirig processes and with ‘ascer- 
taining how their discoverable bits and . 
pieces fit. together operatively—the ' re- 


sults to be maximally exploited for con- 


crete. htiman benefit. Thus, our present 
cultural -mood is existential; and more 
political and social than intellectual- 


- speculative. 


One further ‘aspect of our cultural, 
mood is worthy of noté:: a. pervasive 
dissatisfaction with the manner in which — 


“we can: and do. relate’ to our ehviron- 


ment,.and, with the kind of environment 
to. which’ we must relate in a’ techno- 
Mariy con-. 
temporary. Americans are deeply de- 
pressed by the mechanized environments © 
in’ which ‘they ‘work, the _ routinized. 
nature of. their occupations, and the im- - 
personal exteriority , of the relationships” 


. to fellow human beings: that are forced ` 


on them by technology—and they do. 
many foolish and desperate things to 


- escape. this Kafkaesque prison. 


Part of, this same sense of. separation” 
and alienation, is: the American experi- 
ence, recognized or not; of our growing: 
lack ‘of any organic connection. with the 
natural environment.: This is, superfi-’ 


cially, only a quantitative aspect. of the. 


increasing mechanization of our life, ithe 
growth of cities and reduction’ of coun- 
, tryside, and the expansion of the popu- ° 
lation.. . But, in a deeper ‘sense, it is 
endemic tO the Judaeo-Christian tradi- 
tion’ as’ sucha congenital | malaise with ` 
side-effects which are only now coming 
to light... For when man conceives him- | 
self to be the lord of the creation, for . 
whose- pleasure and benefit’ all elke was: 


created, his surroundings become for >, 


him only the sum of exploitable items. 
Thus, while it may be debatable whether . 
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Western science grew drectly from the.. 


Divine comniand to arise ‘and-rule the 


earth, there is no doubt but that science 
and its resultant: technology are now’ 
carrying- out that explcitative -mandate - 


with a vengeance. : In any case, a culture 


geared primarily to the exploitation of 


nature- for man’s: pleasure and profit 
tends to-alienate man spiritually from 
his environment, and it is an alienation 
which, to date, has not been healed by 
either the sportsman’s or the romantic’s 
superficial “love. of Nature.” 


Eastern religions’ appeal for our 
contemporary culture. 


The next question—what is there in. 


Eastern religions that appeals to our 
present mood?—has already been. im- 
plicitly answered in the preceding sec- 
tion. Here I shall note’ some spe- 
cific features of Eastern religions which 
might well seem to speak effectively to 
our present cultural-religious situation. 
One relatively superficial, yet impor- 
tant, feature of- Eastern appeal ` can be 
noted at once: the elasticity of Eastern 
religio-philosophical language. . This ap- 
peal is particularly strong for Americans 


_ who have been oriented or conditioned 
‘to Protestantism. One might put ‘it ` 


thus: After two millennia of intellectu- 
alistic doctrinal: disputation, and four 
„centuries of dead-in-earnest Protestant 
‘biblical. literalism, most of the poetry, 
‘and all of the flexibility, has gone out 
_ of the Christian vocabulary—especially 
‘in America, with its siperliteralistic, 
fundamentalist tendencies. ‘And, of 


course; the tighter and harder the doc... 


trinal distinctions and the biblical lit- 
eralism, the more disruptive was the 
subsequent scientific-philosophic conflict 


with categories of faith.- In refreshing 


contrast, how easy, how flexible, how 


infinitely varied; how vast is the uni- 


verse of religious language in the East! 
Here specific doctrinal térms are, on the 
whole, of no great consequence. If one 


finds one set ‘af terms useless a him reli- 
` giously, he may choose another more 


inclusive and “higher” set. For God, or 
Supréme Reality, has many namés in 


the East, not Just, one correct one by 


which all men must be saved. Here, 
also, one is not confined to a small three- 
decker universe of a few thousand years’ 
duration; for in Eastern cosmology, 
there are universes within universes, and 


' their rise, existence, and fall are an eter- ` 


nal process. ‘To sum up: a free-wheeling 
mystic permissiveness in language and 
concept pervades the whole—or so it 
seems at least—and the tight little wor- 
ries about creed and the knotted doc- 
trinal tangles of the West really do not 
matter in the presence of these transcen- 
dental Eastern experiences. 

Another: Eastern quality with poten- 
tial for the West is obvious: the East’s 


sense of a close, even organic, relation 


to the environment and all its life-. 
processes. The dominant concept—or 
is it more ari instinctual feeling?—about ` 
man in the East is that of man as a 
microcosm. He regards himself’ as a 
part of the _world-process, completely 


Integral to it; he arises from that proc- 


ess, his own mental-physical life proc- 
esses exemplify it, and he returns to it 
in the end. The major Eastern cultures 


„are sophisticatedly primitive, that is, 


they have become many-leveled in their 
apprehension and experience of - the 
world, yet without thereby losing a sense 
of direct participation in its basic pat- 
terns, its sense life, and.its dynamic 
vitality—even at the most abstruse 
heights of spiritual discipline. I may 


cite here the pervasive Indian-Hindu 
: sense -of the power of the universe 


creating 'and manifesting itself: in the 
symbolic sexual union of god and ‘god- 
dess, of worshiper and worshiped; and 
of the ancient Brahmanical ritual con- 
ceived as microcosmic re-creation, in- 
tegral, and. perhaps even essential, to 
Nature’s own perpetual self-renewal, 


`. and Zen. 


e 
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In this connection, there is a the 


_ Chinese sense of man as embodying in. 
> .. ` himself the Yang-Yin creative polarity 
-© of the universe, dramatically . evident. 


in the~Chinese landscape-painting in 


"which man is but one tiny part of the 


whole; the Taoist modeling of human 


--life- upon the effortless power of the 


natural order by: a mystical openness to 


. it; and-the peculiarly intimate existen- 
tial relation of Japanese religiosity. to 
“its environment, specifically in Shinto 
' And even when, on the so-' 


' phisticated level, ` this relationship is 


mystically rather ‘than, animistically con- 


. ceived, the microcosmic and organic con- 


'. individuality, the aiman, 


- cepts: still hold., For Hinduism, in sev- 


eral. of its forms, the core of human 
is, at. the 


same time,’ identical with the ultimate 
"Brahman, and ‘the essential function of 


- 
e 


all religious words and activities is but 


“> tò realize that identity existentially. 


wom 


“Thus, the Taoist sage also sought to 
. achieve -an operative. unity with the 
- natural order in his life-style. And the ~ 


Zen Buddhist—an heir of many Taoist 


- values—-seeks: to realize . the Buddha 
. ` nature within every “man and ` every 


part of the universe—in a spontaneous- 
unitive awareness in which all of the 
inner-outer, mind-matter,. sentient-in- 


sentient- dalines are » transcended but 
- not - demolished. 


He ‘becomes “one” 
with everything and everyone, but with- 


out losing his own identity. 


The reasons why such an organic- 
relational view of nature and ‘cyclical 
view of history may no longer appear.as 
strange and repulsive as they once did 


_ to many Americans have been stated in . 
,, ‘ithe previous section. 
, and more from our natural environment 
. by urbanization and technical progress 
‘and with less and ‘less natural en- 

. vironmént with which to relate—we are 
| ‘belatedly asking ourselvés whether trees 
‘4. and meadows may. noti have other and . 
` ~ more significant uses than merely being 


Alienated more 


ur 


`. the meditative disciplines. 
where, I am convinced, the East will. .- 


destroyed to make way for a new high- 
way, parking lot, or ‘factory. : Might . 
they: not be worth just enjoying?) Has 

not the East, in its identification with, - 
rather than exploitation of, nature, dis- 


covered a source of: strength and peace `: 


sorely needed in the progress-wearied 

West?. And though we ‘still have our 

intellectual and emotional problems With, 
historical cyclism, what, better’, thing | 
have we to put in its place? Certainly . 
no sure and certain, faith in a coming 

American Kingdom of Godt > >: 

It is ironic, we may- note in passing,. 
that just, as. the ` organic relatedness to 
nature and the disciplines of passive 
contemplation are becoming attractive 
to the West, many in the East are dis- . 
covering.’ the attractiveness (and the - 
political necessity) of the Western gospel . 
of exploitative progressivism. l 

One other aspect of Eastern religiosity 
must be mentioned here, and -it is, per- 


haps, the most significant of all in terms’ | 


of possible influence in the West. . I. 
refer to what may be called the existen- 
tial and ‘intuitive-visceral orientation of 
the religious East, which finds its most 
characteristic and intensive expression in 


make meaningful spiritual contact ‘with 


the West; here, if anywhere, there are 


possibilities for a mutual meeting and 
joining—or should we say rejoining—of’ 
religious essences. For the West, too, 
oncé had its strong intuitional-mystical l 
religious expressions. 

Be that outcome as it may, there can 
be no doubt of the emphasis in. the 
East upon the primacy of the visceral- 
intuitive. approach to truth. Even philo-’ 
sophically this is true:. for intuition— 
that immediate, sudden, and ` synoptic : 
grasping of truth in one piéce—is highly ` 
rated. when it. comes. to - wisdom-level 
truths. Practical. and culturally condi- 
tioned truths, says the East, may be. © 
arrived at by lower-level logic, but when’ _. 


Here, if any-. -. 
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one comes to the essential ae existential” 
truth—that having to do with man’s | 
ultimate concerns—then only a species, 
of intuition, or intuition in. its highest 


‘form, can serve us. It may: never quite 
be said that all intuitional results are 


infallible. Indeed, since . “Gn fallibility” 
relates mostly to’ doctrinal statements, 


what would it mean here? But there is 
never any doubt but that the truth, 


«saving truth, comes by intuition rather 
Perhaps Eastern in-: 
in. this. sense, as 
does “revelation” in the Moslem-Chris- 


than intellection. 
tuition functions, 


tian West. 


Of course, intuition is no stranger to 


‘the West. We, too, have our “moral 
certainties’ and our “hunches” which 
are of vital importance, especially for 
‘science. With us, however, intuition is 
a subsidiary, rather than a - central 
“agency of intelligence; and it is com- 


_ pletely conditioned by what it logically- 


rationally feeds upon day by day. But 


in the East, intuition rises above such 


relativities, and it is faz more visceral 


' than cerebral. Indeed, the East fully in- 


tends to involve the total person, at his 
deepest centers of existential being, in its 
quest for reality; it distrusts abstract in- 
tellectualism.:. And the true orthodoxy 
of Eastern religions, one that cuts across 


most creedal lines as though they did 
‘not exist, is that of meditational meth- 


odology. Though varying greatly in 
concrete detail and verbal context, all of 
the major meditational disciplines di- 
rectly and deliberately involve the total 
psychosomatic organism in the quest for 
‘saving enlightenment. -It is not that 
certain bodily sensations are of the es- 


sence-—or mental states either, for that. 


matter-—but the total body-mind orga- 
nism:is seen as instrumentally neces- 
sary for the progressive integration and 
realization of true selfhood. Therefore, 
these disciplines pay considerable atten- 
tion to such matters as psychological 
climate; bodily posture and exercises, 
t 


t 


“and PER utilization and control. 


They believe that the salvation which 
they seek is to be achieved in all of 
these areas. . 

Again, the attractiveness of such ait 


gions for the Westerner is obvious, par- 


ticularly for the Protestant-oriented 
Westerner. The largely intellectualized, 
de-emotionalized religious “worship” ‘of - 
the average Protestant. church, in which 
any undue bodily activity or emotional 
expressiveness is rigidly inhibited in the 


interésts of a very quiet and respectable 


“reverence,” seems to'be a dried-up 
véstigial remnant of living religiousness 
when compared. with the Eastern religi- 
osity, which, in all its ranges, from orgi- 


_astic rite up to, and including, medita- 


tional intensity, is-an affair of total 
existential participation. Thus, for those 
to whom the ‘vigor of fundamentalist 
revivalism is no longer a viable sort of 
religiosity, such a pattern of existential 


. totality of. expression:-offers: an attrac- 


tive alternative. And, besides, such a 
methodology, which majors in method 
and minors in discussion,. largely by- 
passes those doctrinal difficulties that 
negatively obsess: the would- be religious 


Westerner. 


Consequences for American religious life ` 


Our basic question may now, finally, 
be asked: What will the practical conse- 


quence and significance of all this be for” _ 


actual American religious life? And the 


‘answer to this is the most uncertain of 


all. It is relatively easy to indicate the 
qualities of Eastern religions that attract 
Americans and the points at which East- 


'. ern religiosity might make a decisive im- . 


pression upon American religion, but it- 
is most difficult to say with assurance ` 


_ whether all this will, indeed, make any 


significant difference in the end. There- 
fore, this concluding portion is highly 
tentative. 

Some American interest in the East is’ 


- 


Th 


a passing fad;. and’ no more; in this 
area, Zen is out, and drugs are in.“ Or 
it represents a disillusioned, frantic, and 
therefore gullible, grasping at any straw 
within reach, provided orily’ that it be 


of non-Western-Christian manufacture; - 


`- thus, the “convert” espousés new be- 


_ _ liefs whose like in Christianity he rejects 
It must also be . 


‘as sheer superstition. - 
observed: that the results, to date, are 
_ not ‘impressive either in quantity or in 
quality—if wé are speaking about genu- 


_ ine religious influence of the East ù upon. 


America. Most Buddhist influence is 


confined to first- and second-generation. 


Japanese immigrants. -.The relatively 
few “native” Americans who have at- 
tempted . to become Vedantist (or 
Buddhist, for that matter) are those on 


‘the culturally adventurous ‘fringes of - 


our society-—mostly: congenital dabblers 
in esoteric matters, people of the theater 
or the arts, and temporarily adventurous 
. college students, But the solid main- 


stream of American life has been largely: 


untouched. St a 
Thus, for example, fundamentalist 

Christianity—and all, American Chris- 

tianity is still fer more fundamentalist 


at heart than most liberals realize— ` 
nor capacity for 


has neither interest in, n 
interest in, Eastern religions. The most 
that. one- can expect in the churches 
here, for some time to come; is an occa- 


sional Eastern finger-wetting in the form | 


`of a Sunday School class which devotes 


one unit of study to “other religions,” 


‘or some church club, that needs a pro- 


gram-filler and invites a local scholar to. 


speak on.Asian religions. And even the 
- liberal churches that are mùch concerned 
- with. spiritual renewal from whatever 
source, whether orthodox Christian or 
not, never seriously consider Eastern 
religions as offering a resource. Nor do 
the promiscuous ‘Unitarian minglings of 
Oriental Scriptures and ` theosophical 


writings with their inspirational read- — 
ings have any great. cas tor per- 


’ 
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difficulties, 
the West are repeating in reverse the 


Eastern interest, and their own: mysti- 
cism is- too institutionalized, or too 


deeply buried. in historical legend, to 


make | meaningful contact. with Asian 
met cism. i 


‘sonal Teligious life. For Catholics, their | 
formidable Christian ecclesiastical-sacra- - 
mental ‘apparatus ‘effectively. prevents l 


=” 


‘The same matter’ may be put aoter 


way: we are immersed in the problems 
of our-own expansive culture and. his- 


‘tory, and we instinctively expect- the 
-culture ` that produced the problems. 
‘Tt: 


somehow to: provide their solution. 


~Ț 


always has in the past.. It is too much, 


style—separated from the West for mil- 


lennia, become so different in flavor, pre- © 


suppositions, and goals, and, until re- 


therefore, to expect that the’ Asian. life- 


cently, looked down upon by Americans 


as the essence of what we did not wish 
. to become—should suddenly provide 


most Americans with any ‘significant life- . 


clues.. Indeed, it can be said that even 
most öf those who have forsaken tradi- 
tional Jewish and Christian religiosity— 
save for-the socially convenient rites de 
passage—would. sooner have a made-in- 
America nonreligion ‘than any foreign 


religious . product of whatever > sort. 


Home-grown unbelief is at least familiar 
and rational! | 
.to 


Eastern missionaries 


Western - missionary mistake—identify- 


ing Eastern gospels with Eastern: cul- 


tural contexts, complete with national- 
istic coloring. i - 

'To make matters still worse, even 
atnong those Americans who have. seri- 


selves. in Eastern religions, ‘there’ has 
often been an anomalous situation—they 


And, to compound the _ 


‘ously and delibérately interested them- ` 


have turned to Eastern religions for the - 


wrong reasons. This has been especially 
true for many would-be devotees of Zen, 
for, unfortunately, Zen has often been 


(and still is) peddled in America in the 


manner of religious snake-oil, as .an 


X 
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easy curé- All- for len Anai reli: 
Tn this presentation,. the . 


gious diseases. - 
largely implicit, but- esséntial, Buddhist 
‘presuppositions have been hidden from 
‘view or glossed over.. 
plied, or easily assumed, that the vicious 
business of theology is:to be dissolved 
by psychosomatic gimmickry. By a bit 
of easy meditation and’a few psycho- 


logical twists, one could relax into a. 


natural spontaneity that - avoids all 
thinking and moral struggle.. 
_ pursuit of Zen has been, in dctuality, an 


avoidance of religion, rather. than a. 


spiritual quest. ` 


But even in Japan, more visceral 


though the spiritual quest may be, such 
a scheme does not work. 
much less likely: it is to work for the 
Westerner who, whether he likes it or 
not, must deal with his moral, social; 


and intellectual problems ‘head-on `. ine 


_coming to a satisfactory religious solu- 
` tion. - 


if it is‘an evasion of one’s existential 


- problems, a side-stepping of the ultimate. 
' concerns as his culture presents them to. 
him-—unless he intends to forsake ` ‘it 


altogether and live i in another culture: 


actual viability of Eastern religiosity 
for America.. Of course, it would be 


presumptuous. to say that it cannot be- 


come an important American cultural 
ingredient, despite .its slow and meager 
beginnings. 


about possibilities -and , likely modes of 
influence. 


It may frst. be’ surmised that an 


Eastern philosophico-religious compo- 


nent seems to have become a relatively - 
permanent part of the American cultural 


‘scene. Though “Eastern studies” may 
turn out to be something ofan academic 
fad, Ubeary oe are too fale and 


“ 


i 


It has been im- 


_ relations- with Asia.’- 


Thus, the 


nificance, 
expect any massive conversional move- 
ment, despite enthusiastic reports of 
, success on the part of Soka Gakkai,’ 


And how: 


‘For it seems quite obvious that a — 
` religious quest can never be successful 


_of being’ an esoteric fad. 


. :therefore, that in another generation 
This, raises the basic question of the. 


Who could, have. predicted’ 
the wide spread of Christianity in 30. 
AD. or of Islam in 632 a.D.? Neverthe-, 
less, some ‘predictions may be ventured ~ 


x 
t 
ai 


x 
pon 


-professional interest: in PT Eastern cul- , 


tures too well: established, for: America 


~ to stbside"into the completely ignorant. 
disinterest iñ the East of two genera- - 


tions ago—to say nothing of the effects. 
of: continuing political and’ -economic | 
To this extent,’ 
Eastern ideas: have become a’ component 
part of our cultutal heritage, though how 
important a part is another matter. 
Further, . the Hindu and ‘Buddhist 
meditation and teaching’ centers in 


_ America, though at present few in num- 


ber and of, negligible influence, do rep- 
resent a religious potential of some sig- 
Of course, one should not 


for. example. But the promiscuously. 


_ permissive religious mood of -America 


offers no. real obstacle to the estab- 


‘lishment and activity: of such centers, 


and if they -persist for. a generation 
or more, there will be both internal. 
modifado in the direction of an at- 


hóme-in-America style, as well-as a 


wearing away of their present reputation . 
It may be, . 


Buddhism and Vedanta will be seen 
as viable personal religious alternatives 
by a few, and as genuine components 
of American religiosity by the many. 

I would make a further semiprojection 
that-Eastern religion is more likely to 


join onto Western spiritual substance 
in the. psychiatric and existentialist, 


rather than in the religious, sphere. 
Of course, the Jungian-and Heideggerian 


interest in the East is not necessarily the 
‘wave ‘of the’ future. 


But existentialist 
philosophy and behavioral disciplines 
have less | doctrinal structure’ to en- 
cumber’ their ‘contact ‘with the East 
than does American religion. And the 
basically psychosomatic. and humanistic 
meditational. discipline of -the East, 
wey as. we have noted, As somewhat 


ta 
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_independent of doctrinal positions, is a 
‘natural point of meaningful contact, 
investigation, and even practice for 
pragmatic psychotherapy. This ‘pre- 
sumes, of course, a degree of flexibility 
_ of practice, a willingness to shed some 
 cultural-doctrinal elements among East- 
erners, and an interest among Western- 
ers that may not be present in actuality. 

If we speak further of the modifica- 
tions that may take place in Eastern 
spirituality come-West, there can be 
little doubt but that there must, and 
probably will, be a movement toward 
greater overt concern with social con- 
sciousness. At present, much of the 
attraction of Eastern religiosity consists, 
as noted above, in something closely 


bordering on “escapism.” The mood of — 


those seeking Eastern religious solutions, 
to date, is, on the whole, either one of 
reaction from the ex<eriority of a cul- 
ture given wholeheartedly to scientific 
exploitation and material-technical prog- 
ress which has forgotten all of its 
Christian-mystical heritage, or a mood 
_ of historical despair that seeks the non- 
' historical solace of an organic univer- 
salism of the Taoist sort. But such a 
mood may well pass or destroy itself by 
‘its extremeness. A mere retreat to the 
psychic inside will not ‘permanently deal 


with the problems of Westerners en- . 


meshed’ in an inexorably expanding 
technological civilization. Therefore, if 
Eastern religiosity is to minister ‘mean- 
ingfully to the (American) West, it can- 
not retain the usual come-West form 
‘of a socially passive, nonconceptual, 


turned-inward discipline which seeks to 


replace all else, but must in some man- 
ner combine its inner-organic spirituality 
with Western technical civilization ‘and 
historical-rational sensibilities. 

But this will take time. And time 
may be what the religious East does not 
have. Briefly, it can be put thus: Can 
Eastern religion exist long enough in 
its integrity to make an important con- 
tribution to Western (and American) 
culture? Some forms of Eastern reli- 
gion are being completely destroyed, in 
their archaic forms at least, by Asian 


communism, before they have time to- 


adapt to a newly open world—witness 
Tibet and China. And other forms of 
Eastern religion may be completely 
“corrupted” by the powerful invasion of 
Western-style technology and national- 
ism before a genuine encounter and 
mutual modification of Eastern and 
Western spiritual essences can take place 
—witness Japan and India. Nor is this 
latter danger less tham the first, for as 
noted briefly above, the East, both 
Communist and non-Communist, is cul- 
turally pushing “Westward” as rapidly 
as possible. And I, for one, question 
whether the present feeble beginnings 
of Eastern religions in America, without 
an Asian fountainhead to nourish them 
for some generations to come, can, 
achieve such strength and make such. 
modifications as will enable them to ex- 
ert any genuinely significant religious in- 
fluence. Thus, in the end, the fate of 
Eastern religiosity in America depends 
fully as much upon what happens in 
Asia as upon what happens here in the 
next fifty years. 
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"Catholic Church Professionals * 


- By Josie H. Ficater, 


ance: Like the hudh they serve, the full-time Roman. 
Catholic professionals, including religious Sisters and Brothers 
as well as priests, are experiencing a period of crisis. Fewer . 
people are entering this career, and many are leaving it. The 
main losses are in the specialized: ministries in which the best- 
educated have been engaged. Meanwhile the traditional struc- 
tures are being revised and replaced with experimental forms. 
- The authoritarian system is giving way to collegiality at all 
_ levels, from relations with the laity to those with the hierarchy. 
_ A new focus on task-orientation: has emphasized professionali- 
zation which; in turn, has promoted self-fulfillment and relative 


autonomy. Seven out of ten of the church professionals in. 


America are religious Sisters who ate reorganizing their com- 
munities around smaller task forces with much greater local 
self-direction than ever before. The traditional assumption’ 
that a celibate clergy is much more effective professionally than 
a married clergy is now being. widely questioned. The religious 
orders, while maintaining celibacy, are re-evaluating the prac- 


tical aspects of the vows: of poverty ‘and obedience., The in- 
_ creasing “openness” of the church is reflected in the seminaries - 


and training places of church personnel, ‘who are now receiving ` 
a mugh: broader and diversified professional preparation. 


al 


Joseph H. Fichter, Ph.D:, has been Stillman Professor of Roman ‘Catholic Studiés at 
the Harvard University Divinity School since 1965. Previously, from 1947, he was 
Chairman of the DeSartment of Sociology at Loyola University of the South, and also 
served as Visiting Pr ofessor at the University of ‘Chicago, University of N otre Dame, 
University of Muenster in Germany and the Universidad Catolica in Chile. 
known books are America’s Forgotten. Priests (1968), Keligion as an n Occupation (1961), 
and Social Relations in the. Urban Parish ota he? a | 
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T is a. commonplace now t ae 
. that. organized religion in America 
is experiencing a time of’ change’ and 


` challenge and that the challenge i ds most: 


acute where the changé is most sudden. 
` This seems to be the case. dramatically 
‘in the Roman Catholic church, which 
held the line of ecclesiastical tradition 


and theological conservatism, more’ or 


less successfully, between the Council of 

Trent and the Secorid Vatican Council. 
‘Adaptations that could have been rea- 

' sonably and gradually introduced during 

: these four centuries suddenly exploded 
‘- in-the last four years. 


_ All American Catholics are ‘affected by, 
‘these adaptdtions in“ some ways, but - 
E the people most affected .are at the core 
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of the system—the full-time profession- - 


‘als who officially maintain the organiza- 


* “tion, represent its formal ideology, and 
perform its central functions. 
the. clergy, the religious Brothers and 
_ Sisters, who peaked numerically at over 
a quarter- -million (253,167) in 1966, the 


“ year after the Second Vatican Council 


' closed. Approximately one-quarter of 
-/these: people are ordained clergymen, 


_~ Seven, out of ten are religious Sisters, 
. and the remainder are religious Brothers. | 
` -Our intent here is to explore what is, 

“happening to these church profession- 


"áls during: this post-Council pened of 
ee es ‘and-change. 


MANPOWER - SHRINKAGE 


The official . Catholic ‘Directory? for 
. 1969 records. a total of 238, 872, which 
Is; a decrease of 5.6 percent between 


-` 1966 and 1969, a perio, during. which 


~ the American Catholic population is esti- 
mated to have increased by 3.5 percent. 


7 


| p 1 Published annualy by P y Kenedy and. - 


" Sons, New :York, who are the first to admit 
that it is difficult to “keep “up” with church 
For example, the names `of men 
who have left the ‘priesthood, especially’ dioc- 


E esan priests, are kept in’ the, Directory until. _ 


their resignation can be officially verified. 


These are ~ 


. lics in 1969. 


n 


* 


~~ 


During this short tine the- ratio ‘of - 


ecclesiastical personnel.to the Catholic `, - 


population has changed from one in 183, 
Catholics | in 1966. to one in 200 Catho- 
-For the first time since 
the Catholic Directory has been: pub- 
lishing national statistics, the parallel 
growth rates have ended; the Catho- 


lic population increases. steadily while - 


the statistics on church personnel = ai 
an annual decrease. : `. 
This shrinkage of personnel cannot ae 
explained by an increase ‘in ‘mortality 
rates. It cannot be explained by retire- - 
ment because these people remain in-the 
‘statistics even when they are.too old,or | 
too sick. to perform their work. The 
general explanation has to be that an. 
increasing number of people are leaving 
this profession, and’. proportionately’. 
fewer are entéring it; than ever before. 
After an unprécedented growth during 
the 1950’s,. there occurred what has been 
called the “crisis in vocations” that was’ 
already perceptible in the early 1960’s.. 
-The numerical decline has been most 


noticeable. among. the religious women. 


There were 14,254 fewer American Sis- 

ters in 1969 than in the peak year of ` 
1966, and this is a proportional decline 
of 7.8 percent over the period. - The 
great majority:of American Sisters teach 


_in Catholic schools where the “shortage” ` 
hás been most publicized. : The number 


of Catholic elementary schools (both 


- parochial and private) also peaked ‘in- 
.1966 at 10,962, but declined’ to 10,406 


in 1969. Despite a growing child-popu- 


lation during- the same period, . there 


were 574,034 fewer pupils in these ele-. 


mentary schools i in 1969, than there had -> 
been in 1966. | 


Although ‘many’ former ‘Sisters have. 
told their ‘storyi ‘for: publication, the 
growing number of former priests has ` 
probably g gained more public attention.?”. 


sonal accounts ‘by and about former priest, 


2 There have. N many popul and per- ` 


a 
ed 
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According to the Catholic Directory, TO 


largest number (59, 892) of . American 
priests on record was in 1967, ` Since 
then the number still. officially. on the 
record has declined to 59,620. . These 
rough statistics mean-that the number 
of young men entering the priesthood 


through ordination has not kept up with 
the number who die or leave the priest- . 
hood. Fewer men, are being ordained .” 
because there are fewer seminarians pre- ' 


paring for ordination. Between 1965 
and 1969, the seminary population has 
declined by 31 percent. 

Any profession is in trouble when the 


input of personnel does not equal the - 


exodus (by both death and resignation), 


and this becomes more acute as the. 


population that is served by the profes- 
sion expands. The diocesan priesthood, 


which “is mainly‘ responsible for main- ` 


taining the parishes, has, up to now, 
kept a balanced input and exodus, but 
it is. portentous that seminarians pre- 
paring for the diocesan priesthood have 
declined bý 27 percent since-1965: The 
recorded imbalance in clergy has been 


_ among priests of the, religious orders, 
who do most of the specialized work of 


the church, and whose numbers declined 
by 3.7 percent. More worrisome is the 
fact that the seminarians of religious 
orders have decréased by. 35 percent 
since 1965.4 


THE PAROCHIAL MINISTRY’ 


The distinction between the parochial 
ministry and the other specialized ‘apos- 
tolates of the church. gives an indication 


and former Sisters, and there has been: müch 


speculation concerning “why they leave,” but . 


there has been no systematic, large-scale phe- 
nomenon. 

_3It appears that “new” seminarians now 
enter training at the college level rather thar 
in the preparatory seminaries. For a refine: 
ment of statistics, see Catholic , Priesthood 
Training Centérs (Washington, D.C.: Center 
for Applied Research in the PEAREN 1969). 

ies 


- bors, 
“people now receive Holy Communion, 
. but fewer go`to confession. 


..of the traditional sermon. 


of cis effect that the: manpower shrink- 
age may have on thé operation of the 
Catholic church in America, As in 
every large organized religion, the- local 
congregation is’ ‘the place where the 


largest number of lay people ‘practice 


their religion. Other ministries may be 
abandoned, but new parishes are estab- 
lished every year. Catholic officials are 
reluctant to close parishes, even those 


‘in the inner city where the number of 


parishioners ‘has drastically dwindled. 
There are’ now 18,146 parishes in the 
United States, an increase of 381 par- 
ishes since 1966. But there are five 


‘hundred fewer parochial schools than 
‘there were in 1966. 


It is at the parish level that the lay 
people recognize changes in traditional 
patterns of the ministry, and it may be 
that many of them have been ill-pre- ` 
pared.to accept innovations and adapta- 
tions. The liturgy is now mainly in the 
English-language; folk-song Masses are 


‘promoted for and by the young people; . 


Messes ‘are celebrated in the evening; 
laymen participate from the sanctuary ; 
and in some places, the Sunday obliga- 
tion can be fulfilled on Saturday. On 
weekdays, the liturgy is often celebrated 
in private homes for families and neigh- 
Parish priests report that more 


The younger clergy have been, by and 


large, enthusiastic about these forms of 
_litutgical renewal, and they tend now 


to give brief informal homilies instead | 
The, thrust 

for change has. gone beyond this into 
what has beeri called the “underground” 
church; or into “floating” parishes, 
which do not observe the restrictions of 
territorial boundaries. How widespread 
this movement is, is not known, or 
whether it can even be ‘called a move- 
ment, but it représents -a grass-roots l 
approach that does not wait for epis- 
copak i initiative or directions from the. 
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, diocesa. chancery. office: In many in-, | ‘At the diocesan level, collegiality. is 
_ stances, it is broadly - -ectimenical , ini- structured into priests’ senates, which. 
.viting non-Catholics’ to participate in were recommended by the Second’ Vat- 
the liturgy. ` s . ican Council ‘and which’ have been-of- 
., The priest-parishioner? E is. ficially accepted. by "most. American 

* changing: in other ways, ‘partly to relieve bishops.’ In some places where there is 

‘ the clergyman of his: so-called “secular” > no senate, and in a few ‘where’a senate - 

a ‘roles, and partly - to involve the laity. in” exists, the. priests have established | 

the operation of: the parish. It-is‘com- -yoltintaty associations with the intention 
“mon practice for Protestant. ‘congrega- “of working with the bishop on ‘the 
‘tions’ to ‘have a board: of deacons, : or “problems of the diocese. The ‘prime |. 
_. vestrymen, This | arrangement was the movers in, both senates ‘and associations _ 
pattern: among: Catholics’in somé coun- ‘have been the diocesan priésts, with only 
‘tries. (like ‘French’ Canada and Ger- minimal ‘participation by- priests, in the 
many) , but not in the United States, , religious orders, The National Federa- _ 
“until it was: ‘recommended in- the after- ` tion of. Priests- ‘Councils is a voluntary,’ ; 
math of. Vatican II, There i is. now wide’ and at best quasi-official, federation of. 

: _.experimentation with parish councils. . both senates and associations, with a. 

| The. leaders, with whom ithe priests now | - permanent: office, ` ‘quarterly - esa 

‘share the processes of planning, develop-. of a, board of directors, and an annual 

“ ment, and decision-making, : are elected ', convention:of delegates. 9° ` 

-from the laity. ` er E ; In the.wake of this trend: to ecclesi- 
ne a, Bpak o a Ay = astical collegiality, there has evolved an `; > 

l © informal network of organizations that. 

_might . be ‘politely called ` “pressure 

What is happening in. this epide at “ groups.” ° ‘One of the more : publicized’: 
“the parish level is an extension of the, has been the National Association for’ 
; central concept of collegiality—widely Pastoral Renewal which seems to focus — 
-discussed ‘at the Second Vatican Council _ mainly .on:the removal of obligatory, - 
which concerns the general relation- celibacy for Catholic. priests. A priest, | 

. ship between authority and obedience in_ in California attempted to establish a | 
~ the church. ` The Pope would. seek con- -. -kind of labor union for ‘lower-echélon `. 
_ sultation and: share policy-formation, if - priests; and a monsignor in New York... 

not ultimate decisions, with the bishops, countered with a plan for a managerial. 
the bishops with, their priests;.the priests | organization, of pastors and diocesan ad- 
„+ with the laity, and the'religious superiors. ministrators. ` There are relatively few’ 

, with the membership of the order. In Negro priests in, America, but they have. 
-t political terms, this implies a shift in the organized loosely in a Black’ Clergy: 
=" power centers, from -the. Vatican Curia Caucus. Some: countervailing . groups, © 
’ to' the Episcopal Synod, from the dioc- with, the intention to preserve church’ 

: eşån chancery to the clergy. senate.” It traditions and stem the tide of change; 
_ does not mean popular democracy, but, also exist. `- : 
- to. the extent that collegiality is seri- The practice , of collegiality has pro” 
C “ously implemented (and there’ are those ceeded further in the religious orders. 
‘who now sense a backlash to preverit than it has elsewhere in the church. A 
oD: it would tend-to move ‘the Catholic. ` kind ‘of, women’s liberation movement, 
* church ' from .a -strongly ‘authoritarian’ - “although it was not called that, had its. 
"structure to a semblance of representa: , seeds in the’ Sister “Formation program ` 
/ tive or Pea an democracy. |. of the 1950's. _ The Sisters have taken 
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the call to een | PE 
and have evolved plans for personal- 
_ and organizational renewal’ that do, not. 


_always find ,favor-with some of ‘the 
! prelates:: Impatience with the pace. of 


change has been: expressed by the Black - 


Sisters Caucus,:and, more recently, by 
the organization of a. National Coalition 
of American Sisters. 


THE TASK FORCE 


In all these efforts for collegial, co- 
operative, and consensual reform, a pro: 
found change in. the life-style of the 
church professional is implied.” This is 
not simply a matter: of less familial 
‘nomenclature (the titles -of Father, 
Sister, Brother), or of less traditional 
garb (the wearing of ‘civilian clothes), 
‘or of a more relaxed daily. Aorarium. 
Deeper than these external adaptations 
is the willingness among the church pro- 
fessionals to promote and accept ‘a 
sense of personal responsibility and self- 
direction. These ckanges, lift institu- 
tionalized restrictions that had long been 
_ felt to be a barrier to initiative, matu- 
rity, and creativity. 


_ Beyond these personal patterns, there i 


- is a-collective development that has both 
structural and functional implications. 
This is a switch of emphasis: from the 
large, secondary association—the diocese 


for secular priests or the province for 


members of religious orders—to the 
small primary group-——the task force in 
the- form of the Christian koinonia. 
There is still some confusion among 
those who prefer what they call a 
-person-drientation . rather than, a task- 
orientation,’ but the. general notion is 


that professional functions can be best, 


5 Many dioceses anc “yeligious ° orders are 


conducting self- “surveys, with open and demo-’ 


cratic discussions in which consensus is sought 
in all aspects of reorganization: 
instances, contracts are made with business 
management : firms, or university research 
teams, to lend aopiietestes expertise to. the 
ee: eae: 


In «some ` 


performed in’ small teams made up ‘of 
peoplé who share common interests and 


‘who can find self- fulfillment in such 


face-to-face relationships. . 
Religious Sisters. who formerly. lived 
in ‘large communities’ “Of. thirty or more 


membérs—as ‘in’ high schools, colleges, 


and -hospitals—are now regrouping to 
rent apartments where three to five can 


“live together. Diocesan priests are ex- 


perimenting with the team concept in 
the inner-city areas where the traditional 
forms of parish activities seem to have 
become dysfunctional. > Young priests 
who are doing graduate work ‘no longer . 
find lodging in the nearest rectory, and . 
seminarians who are attending univer- 


‘sities often live now‘in small autonomous ` 
' groups. 


This arrangement provides 
mutual ‘support in their main common 
function and removes the impersonality 
and coldness of the larger houses in 
which they previously resided. 

The emphasis on the primary group, 
or small task force, carries overtones 
of an anti-institutional bias. In- this 
bias, . the - institution ‘represents both 
bigness and repression. © The bigness 
is ‘ objectionable - because it is said 
to ' be - bureaucratic, aloof, impersonal, 
cold, and machinelike. ` The church 
professional feels that his identity lies . 
in an IBM: card in the chancery office 
or in the Provincial’s file cabinet. The 


_oppressiveness of the large institution is 


often manifested’ in the formal regula- 
tions that become sacred and obligatory 


simply because they have existed for a 


long time. 

The anti-institutional bias among the 
younger clergy and religious is-often ac- 
companied by, or sometimes confused 


with, criticism of church ‘leadership. 
‘Many feel that their bishops and other > 
_ religious superiors not :only are aloof- 


from them, but are also failing to im- 
plement the promises of the aggtorna- 
mento. The American episcopate has 
been, traditionally, most loyal to the 


on 
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Holy See and, unliké the - bishops of that the E a trained person 1s 
-= some countries, seems: reluctant to také : more likely than the general oo o 
- the . initiative in American. church re- to leave: the ecclesiastical ministry, i 
- form. The Provincials-of large religious would seem self-defeating on. the part 
orders, both of women and of men, have of church officials to encourage such pro- ' 
„been much more progressive and creative fessional'training.® Yet,.this was an im- 
‘than the bishops. n <.. portant goal of the Sister Formation 
- From the functional point of view; an movement, largely inspired in the early 
„odd dilemma exists in. this situation. 1950's by Pope Pius XII, who urged ` 
The church professional is acting on the that full professional training be given., 
. assumption that institutional rigidity has to religious Sisters preparing for teach- | 
been relaxed but that the bishops are. ing and hospital work. ~ ae 
~ unwilling: to relax their authoritarian - Professionalism and: personalism’ are 
posture. The formation, of task forces cumulative and mutually. . influential. 
1° has“proceeded ‘on the assumption thát` Self-confidènce and self-fulfillment are. 
“+ colegial relations would be introduced likely to -characterize the church func- 
OC” at all levels of the church. ‘It is difficult tionary who knows that he is compe- 
to see how the professionals can function . tently performing -a professional func- 
‘well until this dilemma’ disappears. . tion ‘that serves the needs of people. 


a eee i Men and.-women in the religious orders 
e, PERSONALISM AND oiam `* have been required by their specialized . 
-7 The obverse of the anti-institutional - ministries to “keep up” with their extra- ` 
-bias is the propersonal bias. The pe-_ ecclesiastical professional peers. ' A more -~’ 
rennial problem in any: large-scale or- recent development is the increasing - 

‘> ganization ‘is the constant search for ‘numbers of, diocesan priests who are 
balance between the institutional pat- doing graduate studies and working et 
terns and purposes, on. the one hand, professional degrees. l 
- and -the personal needs and performance _.The church professional . who finds 

of the individual on the other: Some -satisfaction in -his work may be dis- > 

are leaving the service. of the church satisfied with the authoritarian structure, 
in a search for self- fulfilment, and they in.which he works. The professional - 
are finding that institutional demands : does not, expect to be treated like a 
are also exacting in other types of em-. job-holder. or a general practitioner, or. 
. ployment, as well as in marriage. “Many like an IBM card in the files of ecclesi- 
= who leave the church have already. had astical authorities. - Furthermore, the 

` the benefit’ of spree professional: ‘church vocation is described as one 

C>. training. ` which, ideally, calls for warm human 
_ Dissatisfaction with the role of ‘ a relations, personal devotion, and mutual - 
ear practitioner” is rauch,more common love and respect throughout the system. 
<i among diocesan parochial priests than it ' This is where we come full circle with | 

< ig among the members of religious-orders the question of collegial relations within: « 
“who are in the specialized ministries‘of. the church. The néed for improved '- 
the ‘church. ' It is obvious that the —— in ee ‘and religious | 
‘transition to a. ‘nonchurch_ occupation ‘is: È 

5 e aoo for, the person -who already - 8 Many other factors must -be considered. 


See Joseph H. Fichter; Religion as an Occupa- 
„has p rofessional cred entials, as social tion .(Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre 


‘worker, scientist, teacher, nurse, or other Dame Prose 1061). and Tose, Wi. Fichter 
specialist. We have no' research data America’s Forgotten Priests. (New York: 
to- test this hypothesis, but if it is true Harper & Row, 1968). a 
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orders is not mierely a matier of human- 
izing ‘the managers themselves, or. of 
satisfying needs of church personnel. ` It 


is more urgently a matter of the proper’ 


utilization of manpower in the church 
so that these trained professionals will 
not go elsewhere, to make the most, of 


“their expertise in the service of God’s 


people. 


RELIGIOUS ORDERS 


The trained professionals who have 
done most of the specialized nonparo- 


chial work of the church have been the 


members of religious orders. Schools, 
colleges, hospitals, and social welfare 
agencies have been largely staffed by 
these people, and they have had a 
notably higher rate of resignation from 
the active ministry than’ has been the 
case with diocesan priests. This poses 
both a structural and a functional prob- 
lem for the church. ‘There ’.are- those 
who argue that the whole concept of 


k religious life is outmoded, others who 
say that the only genuinely priestly work 


is that of the sacristy and the» sanctu- 
ary, and still others who hold that: this 
priestly work is, at ‘best, only a part- 
time occupation. 7 

Historically, the religious orders have 
always been the spearhead of renewal 
and reform in the church. “They have 


traditionally expected a-total commit- - 


ment of their members; they have also 


traditionally made a corporate commit- 


_ ment to the service of the church and 


the needs of society. Except for ‘some 


_cenobitic groups that, “flee the world,” 
. these religious orders have been the most. 
dedicated and zealous reformers of both . 


the church and the. world. The great 
charismatic leaders like Benedict, Dom- 


T See the views of Ivan Illich, “The Vanish- 
ing Clerygman,” The Critic (June-July 1967), 
pp. 18-27, and some views to the contrary in 
Joseph H. Fichter, “The Myth of the Hyphen- 
ated Clergy,” The Critic’ , (December 1968- 
January 1969), pp. 1024; 
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inic, Frais of Assissi; and Ignatius © 


: Loyola introduced different kinds of or- 


ganizations because the pragmatic func- 


-tion -that each envisioned was different. 
` . Profound changes are now occurring 


in the lives of religious men and women: 


. new groups are forming; old orders are 
reforming; new, directions are opening 


up; and new interpretations are being 
made of the vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience so that they.may become 
more meaningful in an affluent, sensate, 
and democratic society. The question 
of the ‘aggiornamento is not whether 


` these religious orders will survive or 


whether the modern church needs their 
services. Rather, the question is how 
they. can be systematically reorganized 


‘so that their members can be both soci- — 


ally effective and personally fulfilled. 
The so-called religious revival after 
the Second World War was accompanied 
by a continuous expansion of the reli- 
gious orders and by what is now seen 
as an overextension of their programs of 
service. With the shrinkage of person- 
nel, there is now a program of retrench- 
ment. This has already been seen in 


the closing of, parochial elementary 


schools. At the secondary level, reli- 
gious orders are handing over some of 
their high schools to diocesan control 
or to private Catholic- corporations. 
In some instances, the religious orders 
are withdrawing from- administrative 
control of—and from financial responsi- 
bility for—the colleges, hospitals, and — 
other service agencies that they have 
been operating. 

The internal affairs of the religious 
orders are being carefully re-examined, 
first,- to' understand why there is so 


much discontent among the membership, 


and, second, to-reorganize the functional 


purpose of each group. In an urban, 
industrial society of large-scale organi- 


zations, many of these religious orders 
are also large-scale. They are also sub- 
ject to the same complaints of imper- 
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sonality, bureaucracy, aidie, a 
tion, and. inflexibility. | The sacred riile,. 
“formerly” covering the minutiae. of daily 


_. living, is being updated to fit the mood , 
“+ of this culture and ‘this era. 


stumbling block for many now seems to 


be the promise and practice of ‘celibacy. 


CELIBACY 


Religious , brotherhoods and. sister- 


' „hoods are, by definition, unisex organi- 


5a 
‘3 


Po 
ka k 
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nee suggesting this change: 


ad 


fa 


zations.” It would require a radical 
change of the whole community life of 
‘these orders to permit’ marriage among. 
the members, and no .one is seriously 
What is hap- 
pening is that people are leaving the 


., celibate. communities, and many are 


' making the personal change, from’ the 
celibate life to the married life, and are 
“thus lost to the ranks of church person- 
‘nel. There are other ‘reasons for the 
` exodus from the religious orders, but 


` much evidence ‘points to celibacy as one 
por the crucial factors. `. `. 


. The priesthood, both. diocesi 4 and. 


= idio i is being numerically and func- 


| stitutionalized celibacy. 


- “tionally affected by the problems of in- 
Discussion of 
this question about and among the Catb- 


' olic clergy has been given. an inordinate 


o at 


5 
t 


amount of attention sinée the Second 
Vatican Council.® In the Latin rite of 
the Westérn church it has long ‘been’ 


_taken for granted among the laity, and ` 


among seminarians, that celibacy is a 
fixed condition for ordination. to the ` 
priesthood. All the institutional—if not 


’ personal—-arguments were in its favor, 


especially that’ the “ unmarried priest 
could give himself wholeheartedly to- his 
work without the distractions and bur- 
dens of family life. 


Cai 


8 For a many-faceted treztment of this sub-- 


’ ject, see George H, Frein, ed., Celibacy: The 


Necessary Option (New, York: Herder and 
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_veloped i ina P aura that tended to 
` måke marriage a second-rate state of life. 
‘Whatever may be said about the 


aed and. traditional- values of clerical ` 


_celibacy, the empirical fact is that ‘more 
than two-thirds of the men leaving the 
: priesthood: get married (with or without. 
a dispensation from their ordination’. 


vows). ‘An indefinite number of these ` 


former priests’ say they would like to, 
remain in the activé ministry, or. return 
to it, if they could do so as married men. 

Their cause is supported by the N ational ` 
Association ‘for Pastoral Renewal, and 
especially by an offshoot from this group. 
‘calling itself Priests for a Free Ministry, . 


who are’ willing to support themselves - 
by their’ present occupation and also to, 


function as part-time priests. 

The proposal for a part-time priest- 
hood can be related to Ivan Illich’s con- . 
viction that there. are already too- many 
clergymen in the Catholic church and 
to the further conviction ‘that the priest 


is essentially nothing more than a leader `, 


of worship services and a builder of the 
‘cultic community. If this closely honed — 
version of the sacerdotal function is ac- 
‘ceptable, the church ‘¢an ‘focus exclu- 
sively .on ‘its parishes; the manpower 
shrinkage becomies a nonproblem; and. 
the married tent-makers among the: 
clergy can supply all the needed services 
to the.people of God. os 

- Fanciful, proposals of ‘this kind” ‘set 
episcopal teeth on edgé. The Pope and 
his closest advisors are adamantly op- ` 
posed to married priests. in the Latin 
‘rite, although the Pope has personally 
ordained married men. to the diaconate. 
This concession was considered danger- 


ous by some. of the delegates to the 


Second Vatican Council, who thought it 


would be an open door’ .to the ‘mar- | 


tied priesthood. Meanwhile- pressure is- 
` growing; . especially among. the younger - 
clergy, that they be:given the option for 
either marriage: or celibacy. .The ac- 
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ceptance of a married clergy in the 
Catholic church will set off a chain 
reaction of other changes involving 
finances, relationships with authority, 
relationships between celibate and non- 
celibate priests, problems of promotion, 
and new modes of seminary training. 


PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 


Everything we have said up to now is 
descriptive of a new and different Cath- 
olic church in America, for which future 
full-time personnel must now be trained. 
The decline in seminarians, more notable 
in the religious orders than in the dio- 
ceses, has been more than matched by 
the decline in the numbers of young 
women who aspire to the Sisterhoods. 
Seminaries and houses of study are 
closing in many parts of the country, 
and their properties are now in the real 
estate market. In those areas where 
there is mutual access between Cath- 
olic seminaries and Protestant divinity 
schools, a kind of academic consortium 
allows cross-registration for students.® 
Training places have also moved in from 
rural isolation so that seminarians, and 


8See the excellent work by Walter D., 
Wagoner, The Seminary: Protestant and Cath- 
elic (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1966). 


student Sisters and Brothers, are getting 
more of their schooling at open colleges 
and universities. 

It must not be thought that the neces- 
sity for retrenchment alone brought 
about these changes. The Second Vat- 
ican Council gave serious attention to 
the training of church personnel and 
provided the motivation for renewal. 
Some of the younger priests remark that 
they were trained according to pre- 
Vatican ideals which did not prepare 
them for the post-Vatican church. 
Others say that their seminary gave 
them up-to-date training which is being 
thwarted in dioceses and religious prov- 
inces that persist in out-of-date prac- 
tices. This means that progressive 
change has been uneven, both at the 
training level and in the places where 
the training is to be put into professional 
practice. 

The youthful and decimated genera- 
tion of trainees will unquestionably add 
a new dimension to the whole ecclesi- 
astical profession of the future. They 
are no less spiritual, zealous, and com- 
mitted than their predecessors were. 
They appear to be adaptive to sudden 
change and to accept the challenge of 
a more professional approach to the 
work of the new church. 


Protestant Clergy: New Forms of Ministry, 
New Forms of Training 


By RICHARD HENRY LUECKE 


ABSTRACT: Training for the new breed of clergy is not a 
matter of learning “new forms,” but of engaging in research and 
development closely related to action. Its purpose is not 
merely to steer the ship of the church through present rapids, 
but to prepare its members for participation in perpetual rapid 
change. “Urbanization? has produced new developments 
within previous specialized ministries, like those devoted to 
industry, counseling, and human relations. It has also pro- 
duced new training centers in which clergymen-participants 
work at societal projects while developing their roles with 
respect to urban issues. “Ministerial” functions are found, 
both within congregations and within other societal groups, 
through helping people to participate on the basis of shared 
symbols and ethical convictions. Seminaries have responded 
by putting their students out to training centers or by seeking 
to adopt those functions into their own programs; their curric- 
ular dilemmas seem acute instances of those which are per- 
plexing most higher schools in the society. The future of sepa- 
rate urban training may depend on tightened belts and on 
enlarged (but similarly committed) constituencies. 


Richard Luecke, Ph.D., Chicago, Illinois, has been Director of Studies at the Urban 
Training Center in Chicago since its inception in 1964. He worked previously as a pas- 
tor and university chaplain in Princeton, New Jersey; he has served as Visiting Professor 
of Philosophy in a number of universities and as a visitor on several theological faculties. 
He is the author of two books and of numerous articles in scholarly and popular journals. 
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EW forms of ministry” and’ “new 
_ forms of training” mark the Amer- 
ican religious scene, both as phrases ‘and. 


as efforts. The phrases will mislead us, ` 


however, if we suppose that there -is .a 


set of tested new ministries in which `i 


clergy can be trained like mice. The 
purpose of this training, though it refers 


to precedents, is to discover new func- . 


tions and to develop roles. 

The lay training centers and the evan- 
gelical academies which emerged in Eu- 
rope after World War IJ addressed them- 
selves. to questions avising from techno- 
logical and societal developments with- 
out giving attention to religious institu- 
tions and without clear expectations of 
where those explorations would lead. 
The word “secularization” helped to fa- 


cilitate this end-run on the European - 


scene. Helmut Schelsky helped to focus 
that discussion in the 1950’s with an 
article on Dauerreflektion which asked 
whether convictional and ethical ele- 
ments could be fully incorporated in 
reflection attending action itself, in such 
a way as to skirt any-need for distin- 
guishing “religious” elements of an 
ecclesiastical or personalistic sort.* The 
American discussion of the 1960s, in 
spite of considerable response to the im- 
ported notions of “religionless Christi- 
anity? and “the death of God,” has 
never been able to keep its skirts quite 
that clean. The reason lies, perhaps, in 
the character of American social. move- 
ments—in the “religious” - elements 
lodged in the “American experiment” or 
the “American dream”; in the black 
protest movement, which was first led 
by Christian-Gandhian clergy and which 
has lately returned to confront the 


1 Helmut Schelsky, “Ist die Dauerreflektion 
institutionalisierbar?,” Zeitscrift fiir Evangel- 
ische Ethik (July 1957), pp. 153-174. This 
conception was debated at length in subsequent 
issues ‘of that journal and was widely dis- 
cussed in this country, especially by churchmen 
returning from councils in Europe. 


churches; and even in the search for 
community. by the alienated young. 
American efforts at new forms of mis- 
sion have . been, nonetheless, experi- 
mental and exploratory. “Industrial! 
missions”’—sometimes carried on by 
“worker-priests,’ sometimes by pastors 
and others employed by auxiliary agen- 
cies—have developed more or less inde- 
pendently of ecclesial structures, or have 
come to independence.? Their work, 
conceived as a form of “ministry” among 
businessmen and laborers, has moved 
from concentration on work conditions, 
worker relationships, and labor-manage- 
ment relationships, to critical analysis 
of the ideology and values enshrined and 
transmitted in corporate systems, and, 
lately, to confrontations and develop- 
ment. of mutually acceptable projects 
between business leaders and the leaders 
of ghetto communities. | 
Institutional chaplaincies, which flour- 
ished for more than thirty years, helped 


to give birth to’ pastoral counseling, - 


which, while still usually therapeutic, 
deals with outpatients in special church 
offices or in offices quite separate from 
the church. But this training also re- 


_2The Detroit Industrial Mission, the Chi- 
cago Business Industrial Project, the Boston 
Industrial Mission, Metropolitan Associates of 
Philadelphia, Metropolitan Corporation Mis- 
sion (Newark), Wall Street Ministry (New 
York), San Juan Industrial Mission (Puerto 
Rico), Chesapeake Foundation (Washington, 
D.C.), Business-Industrial Project (Cicero, Il- 
linois), and a new Triangle-Area Task Force 
(Chapel Hill, North Carolina) are foined in 
a National Industria] Missions organization. 

8 The Association of Clinical Pastoral Edu- 
cation in New York City has brought together 
a number of older organizations, primarily of 
institutional chaplains, in a single agency of- 
fering accreditation and network services. The 
American Association of Pastoral Counselors, 
also in New York, serves workers more ex- 
clusively in the ‘counseling field. The Amer- 
ican Foundation of Religion and Psychiatry 
in New York offers training for specialized 
pastoral counselors who serve on a fee basis, 
and programs of research are available to theo- 
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mains exploratory: its proponents ac- 
knowledge a previous dependence on the 
insights and skills of other helping pro- 
fessions, while they seek to clarify the 
differentia of “pastoral” counseling— 
first of all, by learning to deal with 
religious variables in the function and 
dysfunctions of patients. 

Occasionally, the discovery involved 
in training processes serves to bring 
envisioned purposes of training into 
question or to alter them severely. In 
the early years of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, the Center for Intercultural Forma- 
tion in Cuernavaca, Mexico, accepted 
the function of training religious person- 
nel who were being sent to Latin Amer- 
ica under expanded programs. The re- 
sult of that training was not to imple- 
ment enlarged ecclesiastical or federal 
programs in Latin America so much as 
to question them, and even to turn mi- 
grating personnel and dollars around. 
Today, that training is no longer ex- 
plicitly offered by this center. “New 
forms of training” have been, and have 
increasingly become during the past 
decade, modes of discovering “new forms 
of ministry,” not merely of pressing out 
new kinds of functionaries by means of 
freshly cast dies. 


THE URBAN Focus 


“Urbanization” has become a pivotal 
consideration, not only in developing 
some of the older forms of training 
which we have named, but also in initi- 


logians and pastors through the Menninger 
Clinic in Topeka, Kansas. Counseling centers 
co-operate with seminaries, especially in pro- 
grams of continuing education, at Boston, 
Claremont, Chicago, New York, 2nd elsewhere. 
Many clergy have participated in human- 
relations laboratories, like the National Train- 
ing Laboratory in Bethel, Maine. There are 
also career-guidance clinics where clergy are 
the principal clients, and even halfway houses 
for those leaving this work, for example, 
those of Bearings for Re-establishment, Inc., 
in several cities. 


ating newer ones to which we wish to 


turn. The Institute for Advanced Pas- ~ 


toral Studies in Birmingham, Michigan, 
an older training facility for practicing 
clergy conducted by Reuel Howe, is 
currently adding studies of industriali- 
zation to its earlier training in counsel- 
ing and parochial skills. The Ecumeni- 
cal Institute shed previous skins, at the 
University of Texas and at Evanston, 
Illinois, in coming to its present loca- 
tion near Chicago’s West Side. It 
still offers intensive courses in contempo- 
rary cultural and theological themes 
reflecting the thought and manner of its 
founder and guiding spirit, Joseph Mat- 
thews, both at its headquarters and else- 
where in this country and other coun- 
tries. But increasing concentration is 
being given to oppression and liberation 
in the city, and to “imaginal training” 
combining historical Christian and new 
urban images) for committed clergy and 
laity. Included, since the move to Chi- 
cago, is a comprehensive program for 
the development of deprived city com- 
munities, which is envisioned, first of all, 
for its own neighborhood, which it calls 
“Fifth City.” This training, all sup- 
plied by Chicago-prepared leaders, is 
conceived as serving a single movement, 
which is building enlightened cadres 
within churches throughout the world. 
Other new urban training agencies 
have been sponsored or are used by 
official church boards in the hope of 
meeting newly recognized needs. These 
purposes have included, of course, the 
search for programs which might “save 
the downtown church,” or provide special 
training for workers in “changing” com- 
munities. But never very far in the 
background were more fundamental 
questions about the future of human 
communities in the “great confluence” to 
the city and the rapid movement out- 
ward to the suburbs; in the denial of 
movement outward (and upward) to the 
blacks and poor whites who were rap- 
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idly filling central-city areas, and in the 
tensions with blue-collar families at 
every block along the way; in burgeon- 
ing technological capacities and corpo- 
rate complexes which may be seen and 
heard, but not touched, through tele- 
vision—a complaint which came to ex- 
pression in the disaffected young; and 
by a fortuitously grown city govern- 
ment which offers little hope for resolv- 
ing either physical or social dilemmas. 
Behind this was sensed an even more 
fundamental change in the loss of a 
previously assumed American consensus, 
in the collapse, for many, of “the Ameri- 
can Dream.” If, as a noted spokesman 
has said, the word “access” summarized 
that dream, this is exactly what seemed 
denied to a rapidly growing percentage 
of the people within the city limits. 

The role of the church in the com- 
munity, including its relationship to 
other institutions, had similarly under- 
gone change. During the virtually un- 
planned and uncontrolled growth of the 
city as a result of the waves of earlier 
immigrations, the churches had provided 
a degree of stability——a little island of 
old England or Ireland or Poland or 
Sweden in a sea of change. Now that 
other institutions had grown into some- 
thing all too stable, might the church 
not assume a more critical function? 
Churches which had previously provided 
the glue for entire neighborhoods—as in 
the old movies in which Barry Fitz- 
gerald, Pat O’Brien, Bing Crosby, and 
Gene Kelly represented father figures 
for entire neighborhoods, spoke for them 
at city hall, and even wangled a new 
playground out of the syndicate—now 
found themselves more strictly ‘volun- 
tary associations.” Were they simply to 
choose their neighborhood projects at 
will—the rummage sale or the salvage 
center, for example—or were there also 
ways to facilitate a newly needed neigh- 
borhood polity? Both the viability and 
the validity of the church required turn- 


ing critical attention to its role in the 
urban-—-and suburban—neighborhood. 
At the same time, there were the grow- 
ing urban systems and new special- 
interest communities demanding critical 
reflection and presenting unexplored 
fields for ministry development. 

Societal roles of the clergy had shifted 
as well. They were less authoritative, 
less publicly professional (though still 
enjoying tax- and draft-exempt benefits), 
and less exclusively learned. They 
marched and joined in freedom rides in 
the South. They protested and dis- 
rupted in the North. A survey of ap- 
plicants to three new training centers 
for urban ministry found most of them 
assuming that they would be working 
from outside important centers of power 
in their attempts to alleviate social ills 
in their areas, and that they would main- 
tain controversial community involve- 
ments in spite of difficulties generated 
in their congregations.* Implied in 
these expectations was a shift of focus. 
Help to the poor was no longer primar- 
ily therapeutic, nor primarily offered in 
support of public programs. Ministries 
among the poor were taking shape in 
terms of definitions and projects which 
the people of the community were them- 
selves assuming. 

Such shifting roles of churches and 
clergy in the face of new societal reali- 


#Research for Training in Metropolitan 
Ministry project, conducted with clergy 
trainees of Metropolitan Urban Service Train- 
ing in New York, Internship for Clergymen in 
Urban Ministry in Cleveland, and the Urban 
Training Center in Chicago, by an outside 
agent and administrator: J. Alan Winter and 
Edgar W. Mills, “Relationships among the 
Analyses, Strategies, and Rationales for Action 
of Some Christian Clergymen and their Atti- 
tudes and Activities: A Preliminary Report,” 
Training Agency Papers, Report 203. Similar, 
more widely available findings concerning a 
“new breed” of clergy are reported by Jeffrey 
K. Hadden, The Gathering Storm in the 
Churches (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 
1969), pp. 163-207. 
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ties required research and development. 
But this could be carried forward only 
by means of direct action with the 
people involved. To facilitate such en- 
gagement and provide for disciplined 
reflection, the Urban Training Center 
was created in Chicago in 1964 as a 
legally independent entity serving some 
twenty national denominations, with 
substantial initial support also coming 
from foundations. By the end of the 
decade, the demand for training and the 
special characteristics of particular met- 
ropolitan areas have led to the appear- 
ance of twenty regional agencies devoted 
primarily to training church personnel— 
though this includes, inevitably, much 
work with other groups and their organ- 
izers." 


ë The following agencies are federated in a 
new Action Training Coalition: Association for 
Christian Training and Service (ACTS), Mem- 
phis, Tennessee; Berkeley Center for Human 
Interaction, Berkeley, California; Canadian 
Urban Training Project for Christian Service, 
Toronto, Ontario; Center of Metropolitan 
Mission In-Service Training (COMMIT), Los 
Angeles, California; Center for Urban En- 
counter, Portland, Oregon; Center for Urban 
Encounter (CUE), St. Paul, Minnesota; Ecu- 
menical Center for Continuing Education and 
Community Human Resources Training 
(ECCE-CHART), Cincinnati, Ohio; Glide 
Urban Center, San Francisco, California; In- 
ternship for Clergymen in Urdan Ministry, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Interreligious Center for 
Urban Affairs (ICUA), St. Louis, Missouri; 
Metropolitan Ecumenical] Training Center, Inc., 
Washington, D.C.; Metropolitan Urban Service 
Training, Inc. (MUST) New York City; Orban 
Training Center (UTC), Chicago, Illinois; 
Metropolitan Associates of Philadelphia 
(MAP), Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Ministry 
of Urban Concerns, Denver, Colorado; Pres- 
byterian Institute of Industrial Relations 
(PIIR) and Institute on the Church in Indus- 
trial Society, Chicago, Dlinois; Urban Train- 
ing Center for Caribkean Area (PRISA), 
Puerto Rico; Task-Force for Research, Urban 
Strategy, and Training, Inc. (TRUST), Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Urban Training Organization 
of Atlanta (UTOA), Atlanta, Georgia; Ecu- 
menical Training Council of Idaho, Boise, 
Idaho; Midwest Training Network, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


Moves oF TRAINING 


Urban training programs differ with 
respect to clientele and schedules: 
clergy may be trained for longer or 
shorter terms, on or off their regular 
duties; they may be trained together 
with their laity, sometimes giving pri- 
mary attention to church program- 
ming and sometimes to community is- 
sues and programs; or training may be 
done with lay citizens who are engaged 
in special professions or systems (legal 
aid, the media, public assistance) or 
with clients of systems (welfare recipi- 
ents, Model Cities citizens’ groups). 
What is shared by the new urban train- 
ing agencies is, by common consent, 
“action training” or training which pro- 
ceeds by means of “engagement and re- 
flection.” ° 

In token of this, the Chicago Urban 
Training Center regularly initiates new 
participants by means of a four- or five- 
day “plunge” into the city streets, some- 
times into specified sectors or streams of 
life (for example, skid row, youth street- 
organizations, hippies, the “gay” world, 
the black ghetto, and the white Appala- 
chian ghetto) without the title or appur- 
tenances of “Reverend.” Other training 
facilities use human-relations-laboratory 
techniques. The purpose is twofold: a 


8 These phrases are used in the “Action 
Training Coalition Directory, 1970.” This 
association is presently collating definitions 
submitted by the various agencies. The phrase 
“engagement and reflection” very likely traces 
back to Gibson Winter, a founder and continu- 
ing mentor of the Urban Training Center, who 
defined contemporary responsibility in terms 
of “reflection,” and Christian responsibility in 
terms of “theological reflection,” in The New 
Creation as Metropolis (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1963), pp. 68-73. A later, 
more technical work, Elements for a Social 
Ethic (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1966), relates both behavioral and voluntarist 
social science and also ethical considerations to 
policy-formation through broader phenomeno-~ 
logical understandings. _ 
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conscious renewal of self-acquaintance 
through observation of one’s responses 
in uncustomary situations—including a 
fresh awareness of the limitations im- 
posed by previous habituation and per- 
ceptions—and a conscious listening 
across the lines of race and class. 
Clergy-training proceeds, in the train- 


ing facilities, not in terms of self-evi- 


dent urban “problems” requiring ex- 
pertly devised and professionally ad- 
ministered solutions, but in terms of 
“issues” which arise by virtue of differ- 
ing definitions pointing toward differing 
projects. A variety of voices may be 
heard (in some cases a variety of roles 
may be played) representing special in- 
terests—those of government, business, 
labor, technicians, political and social 
scientists, service personnel, and their 
no-longer-voiceless clients. Participants 
learn to think, not only of “the prob- 
lems of the city,” but also of underlying 
issues, and of the human perspectives 
and commitments which create them. 
In the context of urban issues, and of 
the convictions which help to produce 
them, new roles are being recognized by 
the clergy. The most basic images and 
symbols of biblical re-igion (the Exodus, 
the Cross) depict human beings as re- 
sponding to something more than custo- 
mary conceptions and imposed programs, 
as, for example, being called by “a Word 
of the Lord,” which does not come 
simply from existing institutions. This 
enforces a view of people as makers of 
definitions and designers of projects. 
Religious traditions lso espouse certain 
fundamental values to be included, per- 
haps in somewhat unprecedented ways, 
in new projects. The need to provide 
for participation in definition and de- 
cision ig one example of an imperative 
institutional value, and that practice 
opens toward rationality and communal- 
ity. Individual initiative and the com- 
monweal are complementary values 
deeply rooted in religious symbols as 


well as in cultural traditions. The his- 
torical and systematic relation between 
such religious and cultural values re- 


‘mains a moot point, in which the variety 


of modern answers reflects that of 
classical answers. i l 

Historically, the ministry was charged 
with facilitating a movement between 
ancient symbols and new circumstances, 
and therefore between the “special oc- 
casions” remembered by religion and 
“elucidating concepts” (to use White- 
head’s phrases). Quite similar skills 
are needed in moving between historical 
traditions and new conditions in Ameri- 
can society, and between new group 
symbols in the city (“Black Power,” 
“People Power,” “Law and Order,” and 
“Technology”) and clarifications which 
allow for argument within the group and 
for negotiation with other groups. 
Through attention to this need, many 
ministers are finding new functions in 
the community as well as in the congre- 
gation. They are helping to provide 
occasions and skills for bringing previ- 
ous ethical convictions and formulations 
to assessment of present institutions and 
future possibilities. It is not surprising 
that studies in “social ethics” have 
emerged, and have a way of re-emerg- 
ing, in theological faculties. This is 
only partly because persons who are 
theologically disposed are also likely to 
be tender-hearted or muddleheaded. It 
is also because a practice of interpreting 
common traditions for current actions, 
in spite of a certain intractability or 
lack of rigor, has always been a con- 
scious prerequisite of religious communi- 
ties. 

The new urban training for clergy 


- customarily includes attention to meth- 


ods and varieties of social planning, in- 
cluding some analysis of intersystemic 
relationships in urban society and some 
practice of situational analysis and 
strategy-development. The purpose is 
partly, indeed, to meet clergymen’s 
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complaints——like those of the clergy in 
the “Blizzard studies” of the 1950’s— 
that they have little training for what 
they spend half their time doing, namely, 
organization, administration, and work 
sessions with adults.” But it is also to 
introduce clergymen-practitioners to the 
variety of scales or “developmental con- 
structs” (to use a phrase of Harold Lass- 
well) on which projects must be evalu- 
ated—lest proposals fail to take account 
of technological possibilities, or lest such 
possibilities be pursued without atten- 
tion to participation, Interpersonal re- 
spect, and the like.” Increasing atten- 
tion is given, in such introductions to 
planning, to initiatives which seem es- 
pecially appropriate or possible in the 
private sector of the society, and which 
might find initial consideration in the 
churches. Extended analysis is given, 
accordingly, to modes of decision-mak- 
ing which obtain within church bodies 
themselves. 

Models of community projects which 
take account of a range of exigencies and 
purposes—for example, economic-devel- 
opment projects which sustain a goal of 
political independence and which ac- 
company their programs with social edu- 
cation——as well as models of church sup- 
port for such projects, serve to quicken 
the imagination of clergymen-trainees. 


7 Cf. Samuel Blizzard, “The Minister’s Di- 
lemma,’ The Christian Century, vol. 73, no. 
17, April 25, 1956, pp. 408-510. 

8 Harold Lasswell lists eight “developmental 
constructs” (maximization and distribution of 
power, enlightenment, wealth, well-being, skill, 
affection, respect, responsibility) in “The 
Changing Image of Human Nature: The Socio- 
cultural Aspect: Future Oriented Man,” The 
American Journal of Psychoanalysis, vol. 26, 
no. 2 (May 1967), pp. 157-166. Students at 
the Urban Training Center use a “Checking 
System for Program Evaluation” originally 
developed for use by Leonard Styche Associ- 
ates in New York City, which includes such 
programmatic variables as critical need, stra- 
tegic response, resource-utilization, institu- 
tional development, and developmental re- 
quirements. 


They do not often allow for outright 
duplication. The purpose throughout 
the training processes is to develop the 
trainee’s own resources, so that he be- 
comes a participant in community de- 
velopment and a lifelong developer of 
ministries. 


First EVALUATIONS 


A survey of “new forms of ministry” 
—many of which serve as models for 
training, and some of which have re- 
sulted from training—may be sorted in 
terms of the agents and field in ques- 
tion. There are, first of all, new func- 
tions for serving the community which 
have been developed by ministers them- 
selves: some serve as “detached work- 
ers” communicating understanding and 
soliciting support in well-to-do congre- 
gations for the programs of the black or 
the poor; some develop supportive func- 
tions for street-youth organizations, af- 
ford assistance to hippies, or stand with 
draft-resisters—though these are func- 
tions which are likely to lay claim to 
congregational facilities as well. Groups 
of clergy, organized at the national and 
the metropolitan levels, have helped to 
turn the Vietnam war into an educa- 
tional experience for the American peo- 
ple. Organized groups of seminarians 
are putting pressure on the churches for 
seminary reform, for response to the 
demands of the blacks, and for review of 
stock portfolios. 

New ministries would include, further, 
special forms of training for the church’s 
own adherents, some sponsored by indi- 
vidual congregations (the School for 
Christian Living at the Church of the 
Savior in Washington, D.C., is a notable 
example), and some sponsored by groups 
of congregations. They include partici- 
pation in new social-service units spon- 
sored by churches themselves (for ex- 
ample, legal-advice clinics, academies for 
dropouts, and nonprofit housing proj- 
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ects) in which the people being served 
may exercise a measure of influence. 
New ecumenical, interdenominational 
agencies (such as the Interreligious 
Foundation for Community Organiza- 
tions and a number of metropolitan 
offices) have been created to administer 
the transfer of funds from churches to 
community organizations. 

Finally, “new ministries” include 
skilled participation in discussions lead- 
ing to the generation of projects or or- 
ganizations which are to be sponsored by 
the wider community: community or- 
ganizations like those originally serviced 
by the Industrial Areas Foundation, for 
example, The Woodlawn Organization 
(TWO) in Chicago and the FIGHT or- 
. ganization in Rochester; a community 
foundation (ECCO in Columbus); or 
particular community projects (for ex- 
ample, the Community Arts Foundation 
in Chicago). In a similar manner, ad 
hoc support may be gathered from the 
churches for occasional demonstrations 
like the national mobilizations in Wash- 
ington and Chicago. 

It should be remembered that devel- 
opment of “ministry” refers in particu- 
lar to the functions of theological and 
ethical reflection which may Inspire or 
qualify such projects. ‘There is a per- 
petual danger that people engaged in 
special projects will lose sight of larger 
societal goals, or that people with viston- 
ary goals will not adopt any projects at 
all. It becomes a task of ministry to 
sustain both the courage for action and 
the reflection which keeps social projects 
from becoming “idolatrous” or antitheti- 
cal to further movement. Nonprofit 
housing projects, urged on churches by 
federal legislation and facilitated by 
foundation-sponsored consultants, would 
be assumed, if at all, as an element of 
community development: they may, for 
example, enable residents to exercise 
greater control of services, businesses, or 


schools in the environment. Lest the 
people forsake further ends once they 
have a roof overhead, the pastor is likely 
to preach from an early form of a bibli- 
cal commandment: “Thou shalt not 
covet a house!” 

Attempts have been made to measure 
the effects of training on the activities 
of clergymen-participants.® Both atti- 
tudinal and performance results have 
been noted, but findings remain incon- 
clusive because of limited samplings and 
the variables involved. Systematic in- 
terviews with black clergy at the Urban 
Training Center, conducted by an out- 
side analyst, revealed shifts from “ser- 
vicing the church” to “preparing people 
for endeavor in society,” increased cour- 
age for functions already being exercised 
in community projects, increased atten- 
tion liturgically and ideologically to 
black identity, and some instances of 
successful efforts to change priorities in 
national denominations.’ 

Much more evaluation needs to be 
made of the societal and ecclesiastical 
projects in which former trainees are 
now engaged, as well as of some which 
have been initiated by the training cen- 
ters themselves or which have emerged 
in the course of training. Without diag- 
nostic assistance, clergymen-participants 
are particularly at a loss in deciding 
whether to charge their difficulties to in- 
adequate performance or to insufficient 
faith. 


9 Research for Training in Metropolitan 
Ministries project, Training Agency Papers 
Reports 204-207. 

10 Peter Paris, “Some General Conclusions 
Resulting from Selected Interviews with Black 
Clergy attending UTC as Ford Fellows” and 
“Some General Conclusions Resulting from 
Selected Interviews with Black Clergy Par- 
ticipating in the Chicago Action Training Pro- 
gram” (Chicago: Urban Training Center, 
1969). This study was authorized by the 
Ford Foundation, which has supported a pro- 
gram of recruitment and fellowships directed 
by C. T, Vivian. 
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THE RELATION TO SEMINARIES 


Seminary uses of new forms of train- 
ing have been diversified and experi- 
mental. Some seminaries have put stu- 
dents out to training centers; indeed, 
most of the existing centers serve semi- 
naries in this way. Other seminaries are 
seeking ways of incorporating urban 
training into programs of their own. A 
committee of the American Association 
of Theological Schools has proposed that 
a number of training centers, devoted to 
different specializations, be used jointly 
by a “cluster” of seminaries in a given 
region. The Boston Theological Insti- 
tute, a federation of seven theological 
schools, offers field training in projects 
which are under its own administrative 
wing. During the first years of an ex- 
perimental professional curriculum, the 
University of Chicago Divinity School 
sent first-year students to the Urban 
Training Center, but it has returned to 
offering that training through an office 
of its own. 

It is a familiar complaint of both stu- 
dents and pastors that theological facul- 
ties do not make their disciplines suffi- 
ciently available for the work of the 
ministry. This charge will not be over- 
come, least of all in the face of present 
student demands, by appealing to the 
value of religious research or of religious 
knowledge for its own sake. More could 
be done in the seminaries, perhaps, by 
asking historical questions about prac- 
tice, and by distinguishing logically be- 
tween theological work done with an 
eye to general theoretical concepts and 
work with rhetoric and programs being 
used by specific groups in understanding, 
ordering, and improving their common 
life. Probably there could also be more 
acceptance by theological faculties of 


11Something similar is proposed for con- 
tinuing education. See Charles McCollough, 
“Continuing Education for Clergy and Laity” 
(Boston: Boston Theological Institute, 1969). 


agenda from the field. Congregations 
and communities stand in need, at pres- 
ent, of certain ethical conceptions for 
which they have symbols but which seem 
by no means self-evident. Conceptual 
clarification of group identity and in- 
tegrity, and of the manner in which re- 
sponsibility reaches into the past and 
into the future, might constitute an 
appropriate contribution by seminary 
faculties to the bristling issues of inter- 
action between the races. The question 
of the divinity school seems an acute and 
protrusive example of the question con- 
fronting all higher schools in the society. 


THE Future or TRAINING 


In view of the rapid and widespread 
changes in the society, it seems unlikely 
that the need for urban training agencies 
will soon disappear. Nor will their 
functions be withdrawn into the semi- 
naries quite so easily as those of pastoral 
counseling. The first years of urban 
training have been marked by a remark- ` 
ably shifting focus, following rapid and 
sometimes surprising developments in 
the city. They have included much co- 
operative work with organizers and com- 
munity groups. Other ecclesiastical and 
educational institutions are constitution- 
ally less responsive to such changes or 
are less capable of sharing those efforts. 

That which keeps urban training agen- 
cies responsive also leaves them fragile. 
They could fail for lack of funds. Foun- 
dation “seed” monies will not be re- 
placed. There is inevitable contention 
among the centers which compete for 
church money. ‘Training centers are 
learning the time-honored principle that 
protesting bodies cannot live long on 
the largesse of those protested against. 
Many will survive only by tightening 
their belts. Some may seek contracts 
for government-sponsored or business- 


‘sponsored training—a currently thriving 


hustle. Most training centers are look- 
ing toward expanded, though selected, 
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constituencies. with which they will de- 
velop training in close consultation. 
This choice reflects a shared focus on the 
private sector and a programmatic com- 
mitment to projects which envision a 
different kind of future for the poor. 

In recent public lectures, Peter Berger 
has described a “surprise-free scenario” 
for -the churches during the coming 


years. On the basis of societal trends 
and mechanisms, he foresees continued 
attendance in American churches, ac- 
companied by increasing withdrawal on 
the part of conservative sects and in- 
creasing accommodation on the part of 
the larger denominations. But if new 
forms of training succeed, those scenarios 
will not be entirely surprise-free. 


Some Reflections on the Jewish-Christian Dialogue 


in the Light of the Six-Day War 


By MANFRED VOGEL 


ABSTRACT: In the domain of dialogue, an authentic crisis 
consists of one situation only—-that in which one party with- 
draws from confronting an issue raised by the other party. 
Only such a discrepancy—when one party falls silent and fails 
to respond to an issue which deeply involves the other party— 
can be considered to precipitate an authentic crisis. Such a 
crisis was precipitated in the Jewish-Christian dialogue when 
the Christian partner fell silent during the period aptly de- 
scribed as the “Munich period.” Inasmuch as the state of 
Israel was, for him, a purely political entity, it could not come 
within the purview of his dialogue with Judaism, because that 
religion was, to him, like Christianity, a purely religious entity. 
The reality of Judaism qua religion, however, does not allow 
this neat division between faith and politics, for Judaism is, 
in its very essence, inextricably tied to an ethnic dimension, 
that is, to Jewish nationhood, and, as such, to all its “secular” 
aspects, including the political. But this bond, which is dis- 
tinctive and peculiar to Judaism, is not easily appreciated. 
It calls for a sustained, elaborate theological exposition. 
This the Jewish partner failed to offer, and the Christian 
partner cannot be blamed for having molded Judaism’s theo- 
logical image after that of his own religion. Still, the crisis 
which inevitably ensued may yet prove a blessing in disguise, 
in having so poignantly shown the bankruptcy of the dialogue 
when pursued as a mere humanitarian encounter and, as a 
result, leading to the reconstitution of the dialogue as an 
authentic theological encounter. 


Manfred H. Vogel, Ph.D., Evanston, Illinois, is Associate Professor of History and 
Literature of Religions, Northwestern University. During 1969-1970, he is Visiting 
Senior Lecturer, Hebrew University, Israel. He has contributed articles to scholarly 
journals in Jewish theology and in the philosophy of religion. 
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T is a widely held judgment, whose 

validity we will not deny, that the 
events connected with the six-day war 
precipitated a crisis in the Jewish- 
Christian dialogue. It will be our 
task here to attempt to locate the 
precise circumstances which occasioned 
the crisis, to analyze its nature, and to 
determine its significance for the pos- 
sible reconstitution of the dialogue. Be- 
fore we proceed, however, we should 
stress that our concern is exclusively 
with a crisis that can be fully and 
authentically constituted as such within 
the context of the dialogue. Such clari- 
fication is necessary because it is by no 
means always the case that the crisis 
referred to in the various discussions of 
the issue could, indeed, be understood 
as a crisis within the context of the 
dialogue. 


THE PURPOSE AND MEANING 
OF THE DIALOGUE 


Thus, a good example is the fairly 
pervasive, though not quite openly ex- 


1 For general documentary support, we may 
refer the reader to four collations of documents 
concerning our subject, on which we have re- 
lied heavily. They are: J. Hershcopf Banki, 
Christian Reactions to the Middle East Crisis 
(New York: American Jewish Committee, 
1968); Jerusalem Rainbow Group, Collation 
of Documents and Comments on the 1967 
Middle East Crisis (Jerusalem: The Rainbow 
Group, 1968); Freiburger Rundbrief, vol. 19, 
nos. 69-72 (December 1967); Quarterly News- 
letters from the World Council of Churches 
(WCC) Committee on the Church and the 
Jewish People, Geneva, Switzerland. There 
is, however, a serious problem in trying to get 
the complete, and, indzed, the essential, pic- 
ture from these documentations, for the docu- 
mentations cover only public statements and 
published material. The most significant 
aspects of the episode, however, were not 
enacted before the public eye. These con- 
sisted in the private encounters on both the 
individual and the collective level. They are 
much more essential to understanding the 
crisis than the published essays, letters, and 
official declarations, buz they are not available 
in writing, and, most probably, never will be. 


pressed, opinion which sees the crisis as 
precipitated by the failure of the dia- 
logue to deliver the Christian support 
that was due to the Jewish side in its 
hour of need. For just beneath the 
surface of this opinion lies the premise— 
whether clearly articulated or not is, at 
the moment, immaterial to our point— 
that the Jewish-Christian dialogue is a 
relationship based on a quid pro quo 
principle, namely, to put it crudely, a 
relationship whose purpose and mean- 
ing is to serve the respective interests 
of the parties through the reciprocal 
support of each party for the interests 
of the other. From this perspective, 
some on the Jewish side could, indeed, 
claim that the six-day war precipitated 
a crisis in the relationship, in that it 
revealed the bankruptcy of the un- 
spoken, but supposedly understood, ar- 
rangement which this event revealed to 
be a one-way street, with the Jewish side 
giving, but not receiving. Christians 
were glad to use Jewish support for vari- 
ous causes, but when support on behalt 
of a Jewish cause was requested, and 
expected, by the Jewish side, it was not 
forthcoming. From the Christian side, 
this claim was countered by the argu- 
ment that the events merely demon- 
strated what should have been clear all 
along, namely, that the relationship of 
dialogue was not be understood as 
tantamount to giving a blank check in 
advance.” In a certain sense, this clash 
can be construed as constituting a crisis. 
But that crisis is completely outside the 
scope of this article. Our concern here 
is directed exclusively to the Jewish- 
Christian relationship qua dialogue, and 
a relationship based on a quid pro quo 


2 This stance is reflected by the Christian 
Century in its editorial of July 12, when it 
stated: “They [that is, the Christians] will not 
sign a blank check.” It is also reflected in 
the statement attributed to Msgr. Higgins that 
the Jewish demands for Christian support were 
a kind of “ecumenical blackmail.” 
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principle, no matter how attenuated or 
concealed, cannot be dialogic. It con- 
tradicts the very essence of dialogue. 
Thus, while the dislocation in the Jew- 
ish-Christian relationship described here 
may well signify a crisis in the institu- 


tional, “diplomatic” relations between 


Jewish and Christian agencies, it in no 
way signifies a crisis in the Jewish- 
Christian dialogue, simply because, in 
terms of the crisis described here, there 
was no dialogue to start with. 

Still another example is the view in 
which the six-day war is seen as having 
precipitated a crisis in the Jewish-Chris- 
tian dialogue, in that it turned the rela- 
tionship to one of discord, tension, dis- 
appointment, and mutual recrimination. 
There is no denying that the series of 
political-military events connected with 
the six-day war gave rise to a parallel 
series of tensions and discords in the 
relationship between Jews and Chris- 
tians. This need not actually be sur- 
prising Inasmuch as, at every point of 
the conflict, the stance taken by the 
overwhelming part of Jewry, and ac- 
companied by strong, deep emotions, 
clashed with the stance taken by a sub- 
stantial, and, all too often, the official, 
part of Christendom. ‘Thus, during the 
prehostilities period, which may, per- 
haps, be aptly described as the “Munich 
period,” the Jewish side was profoundly 
alarmed and depressed, and the Chris- 
tian side was, by and large, silent.2 On 


3 Some quarters, for example, the American 
Jewish Committee, have tried to soften the 
indictment of silence and. while admitting’ the 
Silence of the official “umbrella” Christian 
organizations, that is, the National Council of 
Churches (NCC) and the National Conference 
of Catholic Bishops, have tried to point to 
other Christian sources which did not remain 
silent. These were, for the most part, indi- 
viduals speaking for themselves: the state- 
ments made by Cardinals Cushing and Shee- 
han, and Archbishop Hallman; the noted 
countrywide joint statement by J. C. Ben- 
rett, M. L. King, R. Niebuar e? al.; and a 
few other regional joint statements made by 


the other hand, when, during the war 
itself, the Jewish side was relieved and 
elated by the Israeli victories, the Chris- 
tian side was disturbed and concerned 
about Arab suffering and the refugee 
problem,* and, in some quarters, openly 
and bitterly resented the Israeli victory.’ 
And after the cessation of the fighting, 
when the Jewish side gloried in the uni- 
fication of Jerusalem and the renewed 
availability of their holy places, the 
Christian side again raised the issue 
of internationalization of the city and 
return of the conquered territories.’ 





Christian personalities. It is interesting to 
note, however, all the names that do not 
appear, and also the marked absence of com- 
ment in much of the Christian press. But, 
perhaps the most important—and this was not 
and could not be reported, thus illustrating 
the problem mentioned in footnote l—are the 
difficulties that Jewish representatives en- 
countered in even eliciting some of the state- 
ments actually made. This situation, by the 
way, was paralleled in Europe. A much more 
authentic reflection of the situation, coming 
from the Christian side, can therefore be 
seen in A. Roy Eckardt and Alice L. Eckardt, 
“Again Silence in the Churches,” Christian 
Century, August 2, 1967. 

+ Thus, to quote only few examples, see the 
statement by the officers of the WCC, June 7, 
1967; the statement of the United Church of 
Canada, June 16, 1967; the resolution of the 
Executive Committee of WCC July 7, 1967; 
and the statement by the Central Committee 
of the WCC at Heraklion, Crete, in August 
1967. 

5‘The best example of this manifestation is 
the now well-known letter written by the 
Reverend Henry P. Van Dusen to the New 
York Times, June 29, 1967. 

ê In the question of the internationalization 
of Jerusalem, it was the Vatican which was 
most active, through its diplomatic activity, its 
organ L’Osservatore Romano, and its influence 
on world-wide Catholic opinion, though it 
must be mentioned that some of the stanchest 
support for the unification of the city under 
Israel also came from Catholic quarters, for 
example, “A Statement of Conscience,” by 
Msgr. J. M. Oesterreicher and Reverend E. 
H. Flannery. From the Protestant side, the 
opposition to Israeli annexation is manifested, 
for example, in the important resolution of the 
Executive Committee of the WCC in the 
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But such discords and the inevitable , 


tensions that they produce, though they, 
no doubt, ruined. much .of the reservoir 


of good feeling and optimism associated _ 
with the Jewish-Christian dialogue, can- . 


not, as such, be said to have precipitated 
a crisis in that dialogue, unless one uses 
the notion of crisis in a glib, superficial 
way to denote any disagreement between 
the parties to the dialogue. On the con- 
trary, disagreements and tensions, no 
matter how emotionally exhausting and 
intellectually problematic they may be, 
constitute the motor-force which propels 
the dialogue. 
fore, ought to have signified the viabil- 
ity rather than the bankruptcy, the 
relevance rather than the crisis, of the 
dialogue. From a dialogic viewpoint, it 
was perfectly legitimate for the Chris- 
tian partner to raise such issues con- 
nected with the six-day war as the 
identification of the aggressor, whether 
beginning any war is justified, the ru- 
mored brutality during the fighting,’ 
the fate of the conquered territories, the 
future of the refugees, the status of the 
Old City, and even the issue of the right 


United States of July 7, and in the statement 
of the United Church of Canada of June 16, 
mentioned above. These statements also 
demand the withdrawal of Israel from all 
conquered territories, a demand which was 
echoed by the declarations of Protestant na- 
tional bodies in many other countries. 

T This seems to have been spread mostly by 
the missionary agencies which circulated. Arab 
reports and by the Christian spokesmen who 
were most sympathetic to the Arab cause and, 
correspondingly, very anti-Israeli, if not down- 


right anti-Semitic (the -dividing line between - 


the two can be very thin and very proble- 
matic). Thus, see, for example, Hugh Sam- 
son, “The Agony of Jerusalem,” in WCC In- 
formation, January 16, 1968; David Stowe, 
“Information on the Middle East Situation,” 


- NCC Information (United States), July 14, 


1967; and Howard Schomer’s report on July 
13, 1967, ibid. The most notable representative 
of the Catholics on this point is P. Paul 
Gauthier, Jerusalem et le Sang des Pauvres 
(Paris, 1967). 


Their , presence, there- . 


of Israel to exist? These issues can be 
legitimately raised within the dialogue, 


even though some of them may have 
.been uncomfortable for, and may have 


appeared: one-sided, -or, indeed, un- 
founded to, the Jewish partner. Chal- 
lenge and accusation, founded and un- 
founded, are perfectly legitimate within 
the dialogue. And even if we would 
want to argue that what precipitated the 
crisis in the dialogue was not the raising 
of these issues as such, but some of the 


' deeper and more pervasive tendencies 


and attitudes which were revealed 
through them—as, for example, the 
Christian inability to accept the re- 
establishment of the state of Israel, let 
alone a triumphant Israel,® or the pre- 
dominance of political-institutional inter- 
ests over moral-religious considerations,” 
or, indeed, the presence of anti-Semitic 
prejudice this, too, would not be 


8 This point was not openly raised by most 
Christian spokesmen; yet, even here, there 
were exceptions. A good example is J. L. 
Keilso’s article in Christianity Today, July 21, 
1967. 

8 This is clearly raised by A. Roy Eckardt 
and Alice L. Eckardt, “Again Silence in the 
Churches,” and by K. Hruby’s article “L’Atti- 
tude de Eglise Catholique dans la Question 
Israélienne,” L’Ami D’Israél, no. 5, 1967. 

20 This is nicely illustrated by the attitude 
of the Orthodox church, which was quite 
openly concerned only with protecting its own 
interests; see the declaration of the Standing 
Conference of Orthodox Bishops in America of 
June 24, 1967. But it is also betrayed by the 
Catholic and Protestant institutions where the 
well-being of the churches in Arabic lands and 
the prospects for further missionary work 
played an important role in determining their 
stance. ; 

11 As-was pointed out above, it is not always 
easy to draw the line between an anti-Israel | 
and an anti-Jewish stance or between an anti- 
Jewish stance and anti-Semitic prejudice. 
Obviously, we cannot here enter into the 
careful analysis that this problem requires. 
Stil, and this is all that our point needs, 
there is no question that, whether theoretically 
justified or not, some of the Christian pro- 
nouncements struck the ears of most Jews as 
being heavily tinged with anti-Semitic preju- 
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valid. For these are manifestations of 
reality which the authentic dialogue 
must confront. Though they are, no 
doubt, disturbing and unpleasant reali- 
ties for the Jew, there is nothing in their 
manifestation to undermine the dialogue 
and thus precipitate a crisis. 

Evidently, the mistake of this view is 
that it equates the crisis of the dialogue 
with the discordant and unpleasant reali- 
ties that may be manifested in it. But 
authentic, and indeed fruitful, dialogue 
is not necessarily a pleasant affair. In- 
deed, these issues and the tensions that 
they, no doubt, created, far from pre- 
cipitating a crisis, should have acted as 
incentives to further the dialogue. 

Thus, both of these postulated crises 
proved to be untenable within the dia- 
logic context: the former because the 
relationship in which the crisis is precipi- 
tated is not a dialogic relationship to 
start with and the latter because, from 
the viewpoint of the dialogue, it cannot 
be seen as an authentic crisis. Within 
the dialogic context, the only thing that 
can authentically constitute a crisis is 
the breakdown, that is, the cessation, of 
the dialogue: only when one party with- 
draws from an issue, either by failing 
to appreciate it or by choosing to ignore 
it, while the other party remains vitally 
involved in it, in other words, only when 
the common ground on which dialogue 
can be pursued is taken away, is an 
authentic crisis precipitated within the 
dialogic context. Anything short of this, 
no matter how serious or annoying its 
effects are, cannot be judged a crisis. 

On this basis, there is only one point 
in the events of the six-day war at which 
an authentic crisis in the Jewish-Chris- 
tian dialogue could have been precipi- 
tated. This point is the silence of the 
Christian partner during the “Munich 
period.” For what we witness here is 
dice. 
Dusen, L. Kelso, and H. Samson, which I. 
cited earlier, belong in this category. 


The pronouncements of Henry P. Van $ 
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not merely a profound discrepancy be- 
tween the views and feelings of the Jew 
and those of the Christian, in that the 
Jew was deeply concerned, worried, and 
disturbed about Israel’s predicament, 
having no reservations or qualifications 
about the righteousness of its cause, 
while the Christian, by and large, re- 
mained ambivalent and unexercised. 
Indeed, if it were merely a discrepancy 
in views and feelings about the issue, 
then, as we have argued above, it could 
not have precipitated a crisis. What we 
witness here is a discrepancy with regard 
to the very legitimacy of the issue within 
the dialogue: the Jew expected the dia- 
logue to require the involvement of the 
Christian while the Christian failed to 
see that there was a connection between 
Israel’s predicament and the dialogue 
which he was pursuing, and, indeed, 
wanted to continue to pursue, with the 
Jew. Although, for the Jew, there was 
no question but that the issue of Israel’s 
predicament belonged to the Jewish- 
Christian dialogue, for the Christian, the 
issue was outside the bounds of the dia- 
logue. Hence his silence. It is this 
discrepancy that precipitated the au- 
thentic crisis in the Jewish-Christian 
dialogue. 


THE DIALOGUE: DISCREPANCY IN 
JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN 
ATTITUDES 


We must now confront the problem 
of how such a discrepancy could have 
arisen and how it was possible that the 
enterprise of the dialogue, prior to the 
six-day war, in no way intimated the 
discrepancy or prepared the parties to 
the dialogue for it. Clearly this must 
point to something having gone wrong 
with the enterprise of the Jewish-Chris- 
tian dialogue as it was pursued prior to 
the six-day war. 

, The answer suggested here is that 
‘what was ultimately wrong with the 
dialogue, as it was pursued prior to the 
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six-day war, was the absence of authen- 
tic, serious, theological confrontation be- 
tween the parties to the dialogue. 
Only on this basis can we understand 
the presence of the discrepancy without 
its being confronted previously in the 
dialogue and, consequently, also its ca- 
pacity to precipitate the crisis in the 
Jewish-Christian relationship when the 
“Munich period” brought it clearly into 
the open. We shall attempt now to 
substantiate this conclusion by exam- 
ining the Jewish-Christian relationship 
that existed prior to the six-day war. 

First, it must follow logically from 
our contention regarding the absence of 
theological confrontation that the pre- 
six-day-war Jewish-Christian dialogue 
could not possibly have been an en- 
counter between the Jew qua Jew and 
the Christian gua Christian. For had 
such a meeting taken place, it would 
have necessitated a theological confron- 
tation, inasmuch as the Jew qua Jew and 
the Christian gua Christian are members 
of communities of faith, and theology is 
the necessary and only means of articu- 
lating the conversation between com- 
munities of faith. 

Indeed, if we examine the issues 
which, by and large, were dealt with in 
this dialogue, we would have to admit 
that they were grounded, not in the spe- 
cific, unique domains of Judaism and 
Christianity as two communities of faith, 
but in the general domain of universal, 
humanitarian considerations. The issues 
pertained to basic human decency, for 
example, removal of the seeds of ha- 
tred, prejudice, and persecution. Conse- 
quently, the Jew was speaking here, es- 
sentially, as a human being appealing to 
the Christian, again, essentially as a 
human being, on grounds which ought 
to be shared by all decent men. The 
Jew did not speak as a representative 
of his peculiar, unique faith addressing 
the Christian as a representative of that 
faith. Rather, the Jew was speaking 


here essentially as a human being, ad- 
dressing the Christian as one grounded 
in the same humanity, and saying, in es- 
sence: “I ama human being who happens 
to be Jewish, and therefore the victim 
of prejudice and persecution, telling you, 
as another human being, who happens to 
be Christian and, therefore, a member 
of a group which shared, to an extent, 
in perpetrating the prejudice and perse- 
cution of Jews, that these wrongs violate 
human decency and that both you 
and I, as human beings who want to pre- 
serve the dignity of our humanity and 
prevent the possible recurrence of these 
wrongs, ought to do something about it.” 
“Jew” and “Christian” in this context 
merely connoted, therefore, belonging, 
respectively, to the group suffering and 
the group perpetrating certain human 
iniquities. Indeed, this is probably all 
that the terms “Jew” and “Christian” 
could denote with regard to these essen- 
tially universal human issues. There 
was nothing wrong in such a confronta- 
tion taking place, in man approaching 
his fellow man with demands and re- 
quests grounded in elemental human 
decency, particularly when the price 
paid in suffering is so high when such 
demands are disregarded. What was 
wrong was to create the illusion that 
something else was also being done, 
namely, that the encounter was not only 
between human beings, as such, but 
specifically between Jews and Christians, 
thus meeting and conversing not only 
with regard to general humanitarian 
issues, but also with regard to specific 
and substantial Jewish and Christian 
issues. This, however, was not the case, 
and one should recognize the situation 
for what it was—a confrontation on hu- 
manitarian grounds regarding humani- 
tarian questions. 


THe “Munrca PERIOD” 


But if this is an authentic description 
of what the Jewish-Christian relation- 
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ship really was, then in what sense could 
the “Munich period” have precipitated 
a Crisis in that relationship? Evidently, 
the only issue that could have done so 
would have had to be a humanitarian 
issue, for only then could we say that 
this humanitarian dialogue had failed. 
It was, therefore, very consistent with 
this humanitarian conception of the dia- 
logue that the charge of bankruptcy 
leveled against it as a result of the 
“Munich period” based itself on a thor- 
oughly humanitarian issue, that is, the 
threat of genocide. Oi course, it would 
seem that this was also the only issue 
that the “Munich period” could present 
that was humanitarian. Thus, accord- 


ing to this charge, a crisis was precipi-- 


tated in the Jewish-Christian- dialogue 
by virtue of the imminent possibility of 
genocide vis-a-vis the Jewish people in 
Israel which the “Munich period” pre- 
sented, for in view of this imminent pos- 
sibility, the Jewish side had the right, 
within the context of the dialogue—of 
course, as conceived here in humani- 
tarian terms—to expect the ‘Christian 
response. The failure of the Christian 
to respond, that is, his silence, thus 
proved. the failure of the dialogue, 
thereby constituting its crisis. 

But did the “Munich period” really 
present, objectively and realistically, the 
imminent possibility of genocide? That 
it presented this possibility to many, or, 
indeed, to most, Jews is quite possible 
and understandable. 
had only a short time before gone 
through the all-too-real experience of 
genocide. Moreover, the conscience of 
Jewry is uneasy because the majority 
refused to give credence to the threat 
in time, and failed to do anything about 
it, thus, perhaps, permitting the threat 
to become an abhorrent reality. It is, 
therefore, understandable that Jewry, 
only some twenty years after the actual 
experience of genocide, would take a 


After all, Jewry. 
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serious and alarming view of any indica- 
tion of possible genocide. But in order 
to make a valid judgment that genocide 
is the issue which precipitated the crisis 
in the dialogue, it must be based on 
more than the mere subjective fears: and 
apprehensions of one of the parties to 
the dialogue. It must be objectively 
and realistically grounded. 

Here, however, it is by no means clear 
that there was, indeed, objective validity 
to seeing the “Munich period” as consti- 
tuting a realistic possibility of genocide. 
After all, Israel has already proven that 
she can fight, and fight ferociously, 
for survival. Objectively speaking, there 
was, therefore, reason to believe that the 
Arabs would not prevail militarily this 
time, and that even if they did prevail, 
it would not be in a sweeping, lightning 


victory totally crushing Israel, so as not 


to leave sufficient time to alert the world 
to the danger of genocide. Certainly, 
subsequent events have proven this esti- 
mate, rather than the pessimistic Jewish 
estimate, to have been right. 

Tf this-is so, however, then the charge 
against the Christian silence as the fac- 
tor responsible for precipitating the 
crisis in the dialogue is not justified. 
For if the Jewish-Christian dialogue 


was a humanitarian dialogue, from an 


objective and realistic perspective, and 
if there was no humanitarian issue in- 
volved during the “Munich period,” 
then there is no reason why the Chris- 
tian partner should not have remained 
silent. Indeed, no authentic crisis has ` 
been precipitated in this dialogue. What 
we have is the appearance of a crisis, 
that resulted from the exaggerated fears 
of the Jewish partner, which, given his 
past experiences, were understandable, 
but, nevertheless, unjustifiable. We 
must conclude that a humanitarian 
issue did not, objectively speaking, pre- 
cipitate an authentic crisis and that, 
therefore, the Jewish-Christian dialogue, 
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conceived as a purely humanitarian en- 
counter, was also, objectively speaking, 
not affected by any authentic crisis. 


Two ALTERNATIVE VERSIONS 
OF THE CRISIS 


In view of this conclusion, we have 
two alternative ways in which to pro- 
ceed. In the one, the matter is brought 
to an end by accepting the conclusion 
and therefore dismissing as exaggerated 
and untenable the widespread consensus 
that an authentic, fundamental crisis 
was precipitated in the dialogue by the 
“Munich period”; in truth, we would 
have to say, there was only the appear- 
ance of a crisis, and it could easily have 
been overcome by the Jewish partner’s 
regaining a more balanced perspective.” 
In the other—the one that we shall 
follow here because :t is substantiated 
by our observations—the widespread 
consensus that an authentic crisis was 
precipitated by the “Munich period” is 
upheld. To attain this perspective, how- 
ever, we must no longer look for the 
cause of the crisis in the context of the 
dialogue as merely a humanitarian en- 
counter, but in its context as an en- 
counter between Judaism and Christian- 
ity in their full, distinctive realities as 
communities of faith, namely, in the 
context of the dialogue as it was sup- 
posed to be, but in reality was not. For 


12 Indeed, even if our argument above was 
faulty and the conclusion should have been the 
reverse, namely, that a real threat of genocide 
did exist and that, therefore, the Christian 
partner was really guilty of callousness, such 
a crisis can be easily overcome—speaking theo- 
retically, of course—by the Christian partner’s 
realizing the need to sensitize himself. In 
either case, we are not confronted in the dia- 
Jogue, when conceived as a humanitarian en- 
~ counter, with an issue on which a fundamental 
and authentic split can occur between the par- 
ties, thus precipitating a cleavage of the nature 
and dimensions of an authentic crisis. We 
would all agree, Jew and Christian alike, that 
the issue of genocide coes not allow for an 
authentic alternative. 
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we can, indeed, locate in the context of 
such a dialogue, as we shall now try 
to show, a tenable issue which precipi- 
tated an authentic crisis. 

This issue also constituted a threat; 
it is the threat which the “Munich 
period” presented to the viability and 
welfare, that is, to the free, normal ex- 
istence, of the state of Israel. However, 
unlike the genocide issue, there is no 
doubt that this threat was objectively 
and realistically imminent. All parties 
would have to, and indeed do, agree to 
this. There is no problem here of deal- 
ing with the subjective feelings of one 
party only, whose correspondence to 
reality is, moreover, questionable. This 
threat was all too imminent. 

But how can this threat impinge upon 
the Jewish-Christian dialogue, when, by 
its very essence, it is an economic-politi- 
cal threat directed against a political ' 
entity? This is precisely the issue which 
precipitated a fundamental discrepancy 
between the Jewish and Christian stance 
and, thus, in turn, precipitated the 
authentic crisis in the relationship. 

For, on the one hand, the Christian 
side, by and large, did, indeed, reflect 
the thrust of this question. Namely, 
its stance seems to have been that the 
dialogue into which it entered with the 
Jewish partner was to belong—as, in- 
deed, is generally granted—to the reli- 
gious domain, that is, it was to be an 
encounter exclusively between two com- 
munities of faith. The threat presented 
by the “Munich period,” however, be- 
longed to the political-national domain, 
a domain distinct and separate from the 
religious domain. Inasmuch as the 
threat was a political-national one, it 
should not have implicated the Jewish 
partner, and, through him, the Christian 
partner, of the dialogue, because they 
are purely religious entities. - The threat 
could have no place in the dialogue, 
for the dialogue was with Judaism as a 
community of faith, a purely religious 
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entity, while the threat was to Israel as 
a state, a political entity. Hence the 
silence of the Christian in the context of 
the dialogue. Evidently, this stance is 
based on (1) the Christian understand- 
ing of a community of faith as distinctly 
separate from any specific ethnic belong- 
ing, and, consequently, as not being em- 
bedded in any specific political state as 
the concrete embodiment of an ethnic 
belonging, and (2) Christian attribution 
of this understanding not only to the 
Christian community of faith, but also 
to the community of faith of Judaism. 

For the Jewish side, the separation 
implied in the question, and maintained 
by the Christian side—that is, the sepa- 
ration between the ethnic-national (and 
hence also the political) and the reli- 
gious—is not legitimate. For the struc- 
ture of Judaism as a religion is such 
that it necessarily requires the ethnic 
category of the nationhood of Israel, 
thus making it a fundamental category 
in its religious structure. As such, the 
state of Israel, as a concrete expression 
of the nationhood of Israel, is of funda- 
mental concern to the Jew, and precisely 
as a religious entity—but, of course, 
“religious” as understood in the thought- 
context of Judaism, and not in some 
other thought-context, for example, that 
of Christianity. This concern is espe- 
cially authentic for the Jew of today 
because, in the light of Auschwitz, the 
destiny of the state of Israel assumes 
utmost significance, and it is, perhaps, 
not too much to say that it assumes the 
significance of a condition sine qua non, 
for the destiny of the nationhood of 
Israel, and, thus, also for the community 
of faith of Judaism. The threat to the 
free, normal existence of the state of 
Israel is, therefore, very much a Jewish 
issue and, as such, an authentic issue 
for the dialogue with Jewry as a com- 
munity of faith. 


13 We are describing here, of course, what 
we understand and claim to be the objective, 
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From the Jewish perspective, there- 
fore, the Jewish partner had a right to 
expect his Christian partner in the dia- 
logue to respond to the threat to Israel’s 
existence, to its viability and welfare, 
inasmuch as it was tantamount to a 
threat to the Jewish partner’s own exis- 
tence, viability, and welfare. For to 
enter the dialogue authentically means 
not only to accept, but also to affirm the 
other party as it is, which implies caring 
for its existence, its welfare, and its via- 
bility. From the Christian perspective, 
however, the Christian partner was justi- 
fied in his silence. Here lies the cause 
for the fundamental discrepancy be- 


authentic reality of Judaism, and, conse- 
quently, also of the Jew. We are not describ- 
ing the Jew’s self-understanding, as he is 
capable of articulating it intellectually today. 
This distinction is particularly important for 
the Jew of today, namely, the emancipated 
Jew, and impinges directly on our analysis. 
For it is true that for most emancipated Dias- 
pora Jews of today, this reality of the inex- 
tricable bond between the religion and the 
ethnic belonging of Judaism is not intellectu- 
ally confirmed. Indeed, the emancipated, Dias- 
pora Jew of today seems to withdraw from 
even confronting this reality intellectually, thus 
leaving himself with ambiguous, hazy, or even 
manifestly self-contradictory notions which 
clearly show that the matter has not been 
thought out. Instinctively, he seems to sense 
the implications of this reality for his situa- 
tion—implications which are definitely unsa- 
vory—and, naturally, he withdraws from 
confronting it intellectually. A serious dis- 
crepancy does exist, therefore, between the 
Jew’s conscious, intellectually articulated self- 
understanding and his objective reality. Yet, 
this reality, as described above, does objec- 
tively exist, and the Jew himself bore witness 
to it by his profound and overwhelming re- 
sponse during the “Munich period.” Such 
response could not have been elicited by a 
mere religious bond; what was clearly involved 
here was the ethnic bond, with its blood rela- 
tionship and the dimension of common destiny. 
In view of our observations here, it is inter- 
esting to note, however, that this response was 
not intellectual, but existential. To put it 
plainly but accurately, it was- visceral. This 
last point has further implications for our 
analysis, which will be examined below. 
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tween the Jewish and Christian expecta- 
tions from the dialogue, which precipi- 
tated the authentic crisis. 

In principle, it would seem to us that, 
in this discrepancy, the right lies on the 
Jewish side. For, in authentic dialogue, 
the nature and constitution of the 
parties to the dialogue must be deter- 
mined by the parties themselves. We 
must confront the other party as it is in 
itself, in its own reality, as that party 
understands and presents itself to us. It 
will not do for us to dictate the other 
party’s reality or mould it according to 
cur own understanding and desires, for, 
in that event, we would be confronting 
our own shadow, an object of our crea- 
tion, and no longer the independent sub- 
ject, the authentic other, over against 
us. This means that in an authentic 
Jewish-Christian dialogue, Judaism must 
be confronted in its own reality, no 
matter how peculiar and difficult to 
comprehend this reality may be. And 
what the reality of Judaism is must be 
left to the Jewish side to reveal, in the 
same way that what the reality of Chris- 
tianity is must be left to disclosure 
by the Christian side. Thus, it is 
Judaism as seen in the Jewish perspec- 
tive, that is, the community where the 
religious and the ethnic are bound in an 
inextricable union—and not Judaism as 
seen in the Christian perspective, where 
it is conceived on the pattern of Chris- 
tianity as a purely religious commu- 
nity transcending the ethnic—which is 
the rightful party in the authentic 
Jewish-Christian dialogue. As such, the 
threat to the existence of the state of 
Israel, to its viability and welfare, 
should have been a legitimate issue 
for the Jewish-Christian dialogue, thus 
requiring the Christian response. 

But although, according to this argu- 
ment, the Jewish partner is justified in 
his expectation of a Christian response, 
he may also, by virtue of the same argu- 
ment, be held responsible for the fact 


that the response was not forthcoming. 
The justification for the Jewish partner’s 
expectation of the Christian response is 
based here on the Jewish partner’s fully 
and authentically disclosing his distinct, 
peculiar, religious reality, that is, his 
membership in a community of faith 
which is inextricably bound to be an 
ethnic nationhood. The crucial fact is, 
however, that, in reality, the Jewish 
partner did not so disclose himself. The 
Jewish partner in the dialogue, prior to 
the six-day war, was pursuing, as noted 
above, a humanitarian encounter. The 
Jew who was present in that dialogue 
was the Jew qua human being, the Jew 
who suffers the inequities of prejudice 
and persecution. The Jew in his dis- 
tinct, peculiar, religious-ethnic reality, 
the Jew gua Jew, was absent. There 
was not, therefore, any Jewish attesta- 
tion to this reality. Neither was there 
any attempt to communicate this reality 
intellectually. Such a reality could 
be intellectually communicated only 
through complex, precise, theological 
discourse, and that certainly did not 
take place. 


14 As we noted in the previous footnote, the 
absence of such Jewish attestation and of its 
communication intellectually, was not arbi- 
trary, but stemmed from the very situation of 
the emancipated Jew. We are confronted 
here, therefore, with a certain inherent diffi- 
culty on the part of the Jewish partner (gua 
emancipated Jew) to enter into a full, au- 
thentic, theological encounter. We must realize 
that this, too, is part of the objective reality 
of the emancipated Jew, and, consequently, 
we cannot condemn it too lightly as willful or 
negligent omission or dismiss its problems as 
if they could be easily overcome. We are 
faced with a more serious impasse. Is it pos- 
sible that a full, authentic, theological con- 
frontation with the emancipated Jew is not 
really feasible because the emancipated Jew, 
as a result of his inner problems, will always 
be absent? We can conclude this only if we 
understand the dialogue as an end-product into 
which the parties enter already fully aware and 
cognizant of their respective authentic realities. 
But this would be a misconception of the 
nature and function of true dialogue. For the 
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But how could we. expect the Chris- 
tian to become aware of, let alone ap- 
preciate this reality? The Jewish partner 
could not expect the outsider, that is, in 
this case, the Christian partner, to grasp 
this reality on his own as if it were an 
ordinary straightforward phenomenon, 
commonly experienced by all. The only 
way in which the outsider may grasp 
this phenomenon is for the Jew, its pos- 
sessor, to impart itë In the absence 


true dialogue is precisely the vehicle through 
which the respective authentic realities and 
- their full awareness by the parties can be 
achieved. The mark of true dialogue is not 
only the full authentic revelation of the “I” to 
the “Thou,” but, even more significantly, the 
full authentic revelation of the “I,” through 
the meeting with the “Thou,” to itself. As 
such, the dialogue as a true theological en- 
counter is not only feasible, but is, indeed, 
required by the emancipated Jew if he is to 
confront his authentic objective reality. For 
through such true dialogue, through being con- 
tinuously challenged by his partner in the 
dialogue to come forward zs tke Jew he is, to 
reveal and impart his authentic objective 
reality fully, can the emancipated Jew be 
drawn out from his self-enclosed wishful world 
and made to realize and confront his authentic 
objective reality. Here was an instance where 
the dialogue could have exemplified its true 
significance in a concrete way, and where the 
Christian partner could have rendered a most 
important service to his Jewish partner, a 
service that only a partner in an authentic 
dialogue can render. True, the pursuance of 
such a dialogue is most difficult, and the dia- 
logue pursued prior to the six-day war took 
the easier alternative of sipping into a gen- 
eral, humanitarian encounter, with the result 
that in the circumstances of the “Munich 
period,” it led to the crisis. 

15 Qf course, during the “Munich period,” 
the Jew did step forward, so to speak, to 
attest to his authentic reality—that is, to the 
reality of his ethnic bond and, thus, to his 
bond with Israel. But this attestation could 
not possibly elicit the Christian response to 
these events, for two reasons: First, the at- 
testation came too Jate—at the time which 
should have been the time for a response. 
The attestation, with the challenge that it 
implies, should have preceded the crisis and 
prepared the ground for it. One cannot expect 
a response, if it comes at all, to come instan- 
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of such impartation, it was only natural 
for the Christian to grasp the reality 
of the Jew in the mould of his own 
thought and, thus, to understand the 
reality of the Jew along lines parallel 
to his understanding of the Christian 
reality. 

This, however, leads inevitably, as we 


‘have already seen, to the falsification 


and caricature of the reality, the reli- 
gious reality of the Jew. In terms of 
Christian thought, the Jew, as a reli- 
gious entity, is an imaginary person who 
does not exist in concrete reality. The 
Christian, therefore, in supposedly con- 
ducting a dialogue with such a Jewish 
partner, was, in reality, conversing with 
a phantasm. Of course, as long as the 
issues were general, humanitarian issues, 
this unreality could go on without pre- 
senting undue difficulty. But when a 
specific Jewish issue finally arose, as it 
did during the “Munich period,” then 
the falsity of the pretense that the dia- 
logue had been an encounter between 
the Christian and the Jew in his authen- 
tic reality revealed itself, for the issue 
thrust the authentic reality of the Jew 
before the Christian partner, who was, 
however, theologically, and therefore 
also emotionally, totally unprepared 


taneously and automatically, once the challenge 


has been made. Second, and even more im- 
portant, the attestation, when it came, was, as 
mentioned above, visceral. One could not pos- 
sibly expect the Christian as an outsider—even 
when he is an authentic partner in an authen- 
tic dialogue, he must remain an outsider—to 
respond in a visceral fashion. Any involve- 
ment that could have been expected from the 
Christian side had to be initiated, and indeed 
maintained, on an intellectual level. Only thus 
could an outsider come to appreciate the Jew- 
ish reality. A visceral attestation, therefore, 
is a very poor means of communicating a phe- 
nomenon so complex and unique as Judaism 
to the outsider. ‘The visceral reaction could 
not familiarize the Christian with the reality 
of Judaism. It could and did attest to the 
Jew himself the continued reality of his 
Jewishness, 
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for it. The result was the crisis in 
the dialogue. 

Thus, the factor which is really re- 
sponsible for precipitating the crisis is 
the pretense which was perpetrated that 
an authentic theological encounter be- 
tween the Jew qua Jew and the Chris- 
tian qua Christian had actually taken 


place, for it is this pretense that allowed - 


us to think that the Christian had actu- 
ally encountered the Jew qua Jew, and, 
therefore, also to judge the Christian’s 
silence as his withdrawal, which signi- 
fied the breakdown and bankruptcy, 
that is, the crisis, of the dialogue. In 
truth, however, there could be no such 
crisis, simply because, in reality, there 
was no such encounter. The Christian 
partner to the dialogue did not withdraw 
from the encounter, simply because he 
had never had any prior occasion to 
enter it. In truth, therefore, the crisis 
which the pretense precipitated was not 
an objective crisis in the dialogue, in the 
sense of bringing about its breakdown 
and dissolution. Rather, it was a sub- 
iective crisis for those who had been 
deceived into believing that an authentic 
Jewish-Christian encounter was actually 
taking place in the humanitarian enter- 
prise—a subjective crisis in the sense 
of being a psychological shock at the 
exposure of an illusion.*® 


RECONSTITUTION OF THE DIALOGUE 


There is no question that this subjec- 
tive, psychological crisis took a heavy 
emotional toll. Yet, in the last analysis, 


16 It may be interesting to note, in this con- 
nection, that Orthodox Jewry, which, from the 
start, clearly opted’ agamst a dialogue with 
Christianity, in the sense of a theological en- 


_ counter, evinced the least shock and disap- 


pointment among Jewish circles. The few 
pronouncements from the Orthodox quarter 
were very much in the vein of “we told you 
so.” The real shock and disappointment came 
overwhelmingly from those Jewish quarters 
which were actively involved in the enterprise 
of the dialogue. 


it must be viewed as having had great 
positive value, for in destroying the il- 
lusion, it forces the parties to the dia- 
logue to face the authentic options that 
are open to them. To the Jewish side, 
it clearly shows that if the Jew expects 
the Jewish-Christian dialogue to be con- 
cerned with specific Jewish issues (aside 
from the issue of anti-Semitism), then 
the Jew qua Jew must enter the dia- 
logue, and not send a proxy, the Jew 
gua human being.” At the same time, 
it clearly shows the Christian side that 
if the Christian wants to encounter the 
Jew as he is, in himself, in his full, 
authentic, religious reality, then such 
an encounter necessarily implies his in- 
volvement with the ethnic-national di- 
mension of Judaism.’ Last and most 
important, the crisis shows to both sides 
that if they are to enter an authentic 
Jewish-Christian dialogue, that is, an 
encounter between these two communi- 
ties of faith as each is in its own authen- 
tic reality, then the discourse of such 
a dialogue must be theological. 

If the dialogue is, indeed, reconsti- 
tuted according to these questions, then 
one must be prepared to pursue it in a 
way quite different from that utilized 
until now. First, one must realize that 
a confrontation on the theological level 
is a long and arduous road which is not 
likely to produce easy, quick results. 
One must be prepared to labor in God’s 


17 In this connection, the remarks made by 
Rabbi Marc Tanenbaum—as quoted in J. 
Hershcopf Banki, Christian Reactions to he 
Middle East Crisis, p. 15—that “no future 
Jewish-Christian dialogue will take place with- 
out Jews insisting upon the confrontation on 
the part of Christians of the profound histori- 
cal, religious, cultural, and liturgical meaning 
of the land of Israel and of Jerusalem to the 
Jewish people” should be encouraging. 

18 In this respect, K. Stendahl’s article 
“Judaism and Christianity—After a Collo- 
quium and a War,” Harvard Divinity Bulletin 
(Autumn 1967) is a substantial break-through 
and a most promising omen. 
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vineyard .for a long time before that 
labor may yield any fruit. Those who 
are impatient for quick, specific results 
are bound to be disappointed. Second, 
one must realize that the serious theo- 
logical endeavor is not readily endowed 
with the sensational, glamour issues that 
make good newspaper copy. ‘The issues 
are complicated and involved, becoming, 
by necessity, all too technical. Such 
issues simply do not lend themselves to 
wide popularization unless they are 
weakened through oversimplification or 
impreciseness. But such treatment may 
cause only harm, and must be avoided 
at all costs. Third, this means that the 
work of dialogue cannot take place in 
the glare of openness and publicity. 

Fourth, it means that the people who 
carry the burden of the tasks must be 
the “technicians,” that is, scholars 
and professional theologians. The well- 
meaning, but all-too-often glib and 
superficial, public spokesmen cannot 
participate on this level. And, last, one 
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must realize that such a meeting may 
not, by any means, produce agreement 
and unanimity. He who enters this 
dialogue with a preconceived manipu- 
lative end—namely, because he wants to 
forge unity, to show that, in the last 
analysis, we are all one and the same, 
with nothing differentiating us—has no 
business in this enterprise. One must 
be fully prepared to end with a deeper 
realization of, if anything, the differences 
that divide us, rather than the similari- 
ties which unite us. The task is to labor 
honestly and let the chips fall where 
they may. 

Therefore, the only fruit that this 
kind of dialogue can yield is a better 
mutual clarification and understanding 
on the part of each of the two commu- 
nities of faith, of the authenticity of the 
other’s realities. But this is really all 
that one can do. The inherent struc- 
tures and features of these communities 
of faith, be they similar or different, are 
not in our hands, but in God’s. 


— 
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EXUAL conflicts have a special 
power to incite antagonisms, induce 
anxiety, and signal the advent of cul- 
tural change. The violent arguments 
over sex-education programs in public 
schools, the often nasty adult reaction 
to long-haired adolescent boys, and the 
nervous hostilities disolayed in the face 
of changing sexual mores are all symp- 
tomatic of the potency of sexual worries 
to set people at odds. If this is true of 
Western culture as a whole and of 
America in particular, it is no less true of 
the American Catholic community. In 
the abstract, Roman Cetholic sexual 
doctrine would have to rate well down in 
a list.of its important teachings and be- 
liefs; the dogmas of the Incarnation, the 
Trinity, and papal authority are in- 
trinsically more important than a belief 
that contraception is wrong. Practically 
speaking, however, conflicts within the 
church on sexual doctrine and practice 
have, of late, shown themselves able to 
overshadow serious conflicts on much 
more fundamental dogma. | 
Perhaps this is understandable. 
Church teachings on sexuality can have 
a far more direct, and daily, impact on 
the lives of individual Catholics than 
teachings on the Trinity. Moreover, 
within the context of American culture, 
' Catholic sexual attitudes and beliefs 
have increasingly appeared to symbolize 
the differences between Catholics and 
non-Catholics. If it has seemed that 
way to non-Catholics, it has, no less im- 
portantly, also seemed that way to 
Catholics. A century ago, conflict be- 
tween Catholics and non-Catholics ex- 
tended over a wide front; the warfare 
was almost total. By the middle of the 
twentieth century, however, most of the 
differences had been composed. Greater 
mutual toleration, an end to massive im- 
migration, and the assimilation of Catho- 
lics into the socioeconomic mainstream 
helped to account for the new-found 
peace. 


Within the past decade—the 
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years since the election of John F. Ken- 
nedy in 1960—there have been signs 
that the old disputes over parochial 
schools are on the wane. 

The one area where the tensions have 
remained unmistakably evident has been 
that of sexuality. The Catholic hier- 
archy has been looked upon, often 


rightly, as an obstacle to state and fed- 


eral family-planning programs. Catholic 
opposition to changes in state abortion 
laws has been counted, by abortion-law 
reformers, as the critical roadblock— 
and with considerable justification. 
Even where, in many instances, Catho- 
lics have “come around,” passively: ac- 
cepting changes in laws, policies, and 
mores, they are rarely counted as posi- 
tive allies. The number of prominent 
Catholics—lay or clerical—who have 
decisively identified themselves with the 
movement to reduce the world (and the 
American) birth rate can be counted on 
one hand. Yet, when one looks at the 
internal life of American Catholicism, no 
such easy generalizations are possible. 
For there is now as much struggle among 
Catholics themselves on matters of sex- 
ual morality as there is between Catho- 
lics and non-Catholics. Within the past 
decade, battles over clerical celibacy and 
contraception have been a mark of the 
changes, actually much more extensive, 
which have been taking place within the 
Catholic community. There are now a 
number of signs that abortion may be- 
come the next major topic of internal 
Catholic debate. 

Yet, if, in one sense, the present in- 
ternal debates take place in the higher 
regions of theology and natural-law 
theory, their social setting is that of a 
Catholicism which is now, in almost all 
respects, well imbedded in American 
urban and technological life. Theology 
and sociology are inextricably inter- 
twined. This last thesis, and its im- 
portance, can be illustrated by looking at 
two different kinds of evidence. First,: 
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there is the evidence provided by the in- 
ternal theological debate over contracep- 
tion, which has seen advocates of a 
change in the church’s moral teaching 
pitted against those who would tena- 
ciously hang on to the traditional doc- 
trine. Second, there is the sociological 
data which provides information about 
the actual birth-control attitudes and 
practices of American Catholics. 


THEOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY 


The theological debate has centered 
on what Catholics ought in principle to 
believe and to do; the sociological evi- 
dence tells us what, in fact, they believe 
and do. Yet, if these two realms are 
distinctly different as analytical categor- 
ies, they overlap in the rough concrete- 
ness of Catholic life. Moral theorizing 
on contraception has been distinctly in- 
fluenced not only by the sociological fact 
oï urbanization and technology, but also 
by the actual Catholic desires and prac- 
tices shaped by those realities. ‘Those 
who have worked for a change in the 
church’s moral theology on contraception 
have laid heavy stress on the historically 
new social setting of the problem of 
birth-limitation, especially on the shift 
from an agricultural society (where 
large families were desirable) to a 
technological society (where large fami- 
lies are a handicap). In addition, they 
have pointed to survey data which show 
that most Catholics do not want very 
large families and are increasingly turn- 
ing to “illicit” methods of birth con- 
trol—whether the teaching authority of 
the church approves or not. At the 
same time, the emergence within the 
church of an increasingly large group of 
theologians, clerics, end articulate lay 
leaders who believe that contraception 
is morally acceptable—even if they have 
not succeeded in convincing the Pope— 
is having an impact ən the practice of 
Catholic couples. The advent of a 
freer climate of theological dissent 


within the church since the Second Vati- 
can Council, the interest in Catholic af- 
fairs on the part of the secular media 
(insuring public knowledge of once- 
hidden theological disputes), and the 
development of a number of liberal 
Catholic publications have all had their 
influence on lay Catholic attitudes. 

It would be well to glance at both the 
theological and sociological develop- 
ments of recent years. Prior to the 
Second Vatican Council, Pope Pius XTI’s 


_ encyclical Casts Connubii (1930) laid 


down a seemingly definitive teaching on 
contraception: 


Since, therefore, the conjugal act is des- 
tined primarily by nature for the begetting 
of children, those who in exercising it de- 
liberately frustrate its natural power and 
purpose sin against nature and commit a 
deed which is shameful and intrinsically 
vicious.? 


On the face of it, the encyclical seemed 
to close the door to any future accep- 
tance of mechanical or chemical means 
of contraception. Only the “rhythm” 
method and abstinence were counte- 
nanced. Moreover, the encyclical, in its 
very solemnity, led many theologians— 
though by no means all—to construe it 
as an infallible teaching; that it also 
had behind it a multitude of historical 
precedents made it difficult to interpret 
as a new or novel item of doctrine.? At 
a time, then, when the birth-control 
movement was gaining a rapid momen- 
tum in the West, the highest Roman 
Catholic authority turned his face and 
his power against it. That the papal 
argumentation tended to rely heavily on 


l Pope Pius XI, Casti: Connubii, in Five 
Great Encyclicals (New York: Paulist Press, 
1939), p. 92. 

? See especially John C. Ford, and Gerald 
Kelly, Contemporary Moral Theology, vol. 2: 
Marriage Questions CWestminster, Md.: New- 
man, 1963), pp. 256 ff.; and John T. Noonan, 
Jr., Contraception (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1966), pp. 424 ff. 
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the language of a natural-law philosophy. 


meant that the Pope did not see the 
immorality of contraception as a piece 
of sectarian Catholic doctrine; on the 
contrary, it was believed to be immoral 
for all men. Thus was laid the basis 
not only for a prohibition of contracep- 
tion for Catholics, but also for Catholic 
opposition to laws and policies which 
would sanction contraception for non- 
Catholics. 

Nonetheless, however firm a papal 
condemnation of contraception, a hand- 
ful of theologians during the 1930’s and 
1940’s sought ways of softening it. 
Their main line of argumentation was to 
elevate what Pius XI had called the 
“secondary ends” of the marital act— 
mutual love and the quieting of concu- 
piscence—to a position of parity with 
the primary end—procreation. By and 
large, their immediate efforts met with 
little more than condemnation. Yet, 
they succeeded in establishing a theo- 
logical line of attack on the papal teach- 
ing which was, in the years just prior to 
the Second Vatican Council, to bear in- 
creasing fruit and find gathering sup- 
port. In addition, the difficulties en- 
countered by Catholic couples in trying 
to make the “rhythm” method work 
effectively, together with their under- 
standable reluctance to embrace absti- 
nence, meant that a faithful adherence 
to the papal teaching imposed great, and 
in many cases insuperable, burdens on 
them. 


OPEN OPPOSITION 


Emboldened by the atmosphere of the 
Second Vatican Council—which dis- 
played the bishops of the world in open 
conflict on many points of doctrine and 
brought strong demands for freedom of 
speech and discussion in the church to 
the fore—a groundswell of open opposi- 
' tion to the anticontraceptive teaching 
surfaced in the early 1960’s, particularly 
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in the United States.’ In partial re- 
sponse to these new pressures, Pope John 
XXIH established a commission to 
study the problem; after the death of 
John XXIII, his successor enlarged the 
commission, though he would not allow 
the Council Fathers to bring the issue up 
for open conciliar discussion. At the 
same time, however, The Pastoral Con- 
stitution on the Church in the Modern 
World, accepted by the bishops and 
approved by the Pope, was at least am- 
biguous enough in its treatment of birth 
control to leave room for hope that a 
change in papal teaching was no longer 
unthinkable.* 

In the years immediately after the 
Council, which closed in 1965, pressure 
in favor of a change in church teaching 
gained appreciably; it was increasingly 
expected not only that the Pope would 
have to speak directly to the issue, but 
that, when he did, his words would have 
to reflect, in some way, the changing cli- 
mate of theological opinion and popular 
lay attitudes. When it was learned pub- 
licly, in the spring of 1967, that the 
papal birth-control commission had split 
in its recommendations to the Pope, 
with a majority favoring an acceptance 
of contraception, the expectations of a 
papal shift became all the stronger. 

It came, therefore, as a considerable 
surprise when, on July 29, 1968, Pope 
Paul VI issued his now famous encyclical 
“On Human Life” (Humanae Vitae). 


3 In particular, one can cite William Bir- 
mingham, ed., What Modern Catholics Think 
about Birth Control (New York: Signet Books, 
1964); Contraception and Holiness (New 
York: Herder and Herder, 1964); and fre- 
quent articles and editorials in the lay-edited 
periodicals Jubilee, Commonweal, and The 
National Catholic Reporter. 

4 The best account is to be found in John T. 
Noonan, Jr, “Contraception and the Coun- 
cil,’ Commonweal 87, March 11, 1966, pp. 
657-662; reprinted in Daniel Callahan, ed., 
The Catholic Case for Contraception (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1969), pp. 
3-18. 
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He reaffirmed the teaching of his prede- 
cessors with full force, explicitly re- 
jected the recommendations of the ma- 
jority of the papal birth-control com- 
mission as theologically unacceptable, 
and firmly closed the door on the possi- 
bility of a change. Rome had spoken. 

But that was hardly the end of the 
matter. Almost immediately, in the 
United States and elsewhere, groups of 
priests and laymen protested against 
the encyclical, among them some of the 
most prominent and respected. Al- 
though the American Catholic bishops 
were quick to support the encyclical, 
this was not true of many other national 
hierarchies. The Canadian, Austrian, 
English, Belgian, and German hier- 
archies, among others, issued statements 
that affirmed the individual’s right to 
follow an informed personal conscience 
on contraception. A statement by a 
large group of theologians, predomi- 
nantly American, succinctly set forth 
the myriad objections to the encyclical: 


We take exception to the ecclesiology im- 
plied and the methodology used by Paul VI 
in the writing and promulgation of the 
document: They are incompatible with the 
church’s authentic self-awareness as ex- 
pressed in and suggested by the acts of the 
Second Vatican Council itself. The en- 
cvclical consistently assumes that the 
Church is identified with the hierarchical 
office. No real importance is afforded the 
witness of the life of the church in its 
totality: The special witness of many 
Catholic couples is neglected; it fails to 
acknowledge the witness of the separated 
Christian churches and ecclesial communi- 
ties; it is insensitive to the witness of many 
men of good will; it pays insufficient at- 
tention to the ethical import of modern 
science," 


The statement goes on from there to 
list a host of further objections and 
concludes, in the face of the encyclical, 


5 Published in The National Catholic Re~ 
porter, August 14, 1968, p. 3. 


“that spouses may responsibly decide 
according to their conscience that arti- 
ficial contraception in some circum- 
stances is permissible and indeed neces- 
sary to preserve and foster the values 
and sacredness of marriage.” ° 

One could not expect the ramifications 
of this kind of opposition to a major 
papal encyclical to be less than pro- 
found, and they have not been. At 
stake, narrowly, is loyalty to the Pope’s 
decision on contraception; this is im- 
portant not only for Catholic couples, 
but also for Catholic statesmen, poli- 
ticlans, and legislators in a position to 
influence national public policy. More 
broadly at stake is the authority of the 
papacy, the authority of national hier- 
archies, and the authority of public and 
theological opinion in the church. On 
countless occasions since the publication 
of the encyclical, Pope Paul had made 
clear his distress at the open dissent. 
He had seen in it an undermining of 
papal prerogatives, evidence of a dis- 
respect for church authority in general, 
and a confirmation of the view that the 
forces of reform and renewal have gone 
well beyond anything envisioned or 
sanctioned by the Council. For their 
part, many critics of the encyclical have 
seized upon it as symptomatic of much 
that is wrong in the church: authori- 
tarianism, a lack of respect for lay 
opinion, the absence of democratic pro- 
cedures and safeguards, a failure of the 
concept of episcopal collegiality. Once 
again, then, this time within the church, 
an issue of sexual morality has become 
both an issue in its own right and a 
symbol of what (for one group) is 
wrong with the church and (for an- 
other) of what is right. 


PAPAL AUTHORITY IN THE BALANCE 


In a church which has, historically, 
invested so much power and prestige in 


8 Ibid. 
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the papacy (particularly during the last 
century), a direct challenge to that au- 
thority on any issue of importance could 
not fail to shake the whole institution. 
If the Pope and those bishops who 
support him are wrong on this issue, he 
could well be wrong on other issues as 
well; the implications are clear. The 
conservative supporters of the Pope, not 
to mention the Pope himself, see the 
problem in much the same light, only 
from the opposite perspective: if papal 
authority is allowed to be set aside on 
this occasion, its entire status is threat- 
ened—the implications are clear here 
also. Theologically taken, if the norm 
of Catholic morality is to be the indi- 
vidual conscience (as the dissenters have 
argued), then what becomes of the norm 
of papal authority? That is the ques- 
tion left hanging in the air in the after- 
math of the encyclical and opposition to 
it. At stake is nothing less than whether 
it will be possible, without destroying 
continuity with the past altogether, to 
accord a larger place to individual con- 
science as well as a larger place to demo- 
cratic methods of decision-making within 
the church. For American Catholics, 
long accustomed to democracy in the 
secular political order, a willingness to 
tolerate a very different form of polity 
within the church appears on the wane; 
the papal birth-control decision, both in 
its method and in its result, succeeded in 
underscoring the difference. 

From most of the available evidence, 
the shift in theological and popular 
Catholic opinion toward an acceptance 
of contraception has been mirrored in 
lay Catholic practice. During the mid- 
1950’s, before open opposition to the 
prohibition of contraception had ap- 
peared within the church, surveys 
showed that, in most respects, Catholics 
had a pattern of fertility and contracep- 
tion-usage which was distinctively dif- 
ferent from that of Protestants and 
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Jews. Although it was generally found, 
even then, that a majority of Catholics 
had used or planned to use contracep- 
tion to limit family size, the proportion 
of Catholics whose fertility was com- 
pletely planned was less than that of 
Protestants and Jews, and Catholics 
were much more likely to begin the prac- 
tice of contraception later in marriage. 
Moreover, it was consistently found that 
the most educated group of Catholics, in 
a pattern strikingly different from that 
of Protestants and Jews, were more 
likely to be faithful to the church’s 
teaching than the least educated.’ By 
the mid-1960’s, however, some striking 
shifts had become evident. According 
to the best available surveys, in 1955 
some 57 percent of Catholic women had 
practiced some form of contraception, 
with 30 percent using a method incon- 
sistent with Catholic doctrine. By 
1965, 77 percent had practiced some 
method of contraception, with 53 per- 
cent using a method inconsistent with 
Catholic doctrine. This shift was ap- 
parent not only among marginal Catho- 
lics, but also among nuclear Catholics.§ 
The surveys do not reveal the motives 
behind the shift, but it seems reasonable 
to speculate that the same social influ- 
ences which had earlier led Protestants 
and Jews to accept contraception have 
been at work among Catholics: moderni- 
zation, urbanization, and a technologi- 
cal society—consistently, throughout the 
world, the primary agents behind fertil- 
ity trends, family-size ideals, and use of 
contraception. 


7 See, in particular, Ronald Freedman, P. K. 
Whelpton, and A. A. Campbell, Family-Plan- 
ning, Sterility, and Population Growth (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1959), chaps. 4 and 5. 

8 Gavin Jones and Dorothy Nortman, “Ro- 
man Catholic Fertility and Family-Planning: 
A Comparative Review of the Research Lit- 
erature,” Studies in Family Planning 34 (Octo- 
ber 1968), pp. 10 ff. 
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ABORTION 


‘Abortion presents a somewhat differ- 
ent picture in American Catholicism. 
It is a prominent exception to the safe 
generalization that almost every aspect 
of Catholic doctrine and practice has 
been subjected to intensive scrutiny in 
the past decade. Although both contra- 
ception and abortion were equally con- 
demned in Casti Connubu and Humanae 
Vitae, no open opposition has developed 
to the teaching on abortion. The rea- 
son for this difference cannot readily be 
traced to clerical or lay timidity. The 
possible reasons lie deeper than that. 
First, most of the recent theological 
writings on abortion speak more in the 
language of preconciliar theology than 
in the accents of reform-minded post- 
conciliar Catholicism. ‘This indicates, I 
believe, that abortion has yet to engage 
the Catholic theological community in 
the way that contraception has. The 
open debate on contraception, and the 
development of a liberal, dissenting po- 
sition, were preceded by years of quiet 
theological work. In the instance of 
abortion, this work has yet to be done. 
Second, if both the Protestant and the 
secular history of arguments about abor- 
tion and contraception provide any 
clues, they suggest that the problem of 
abortion is likely to emerge as a major 
concern only after contraception has 
ceased to be a matter of controversy. 
In this sense, one can postulate not so 
much a Catholic idiosyncracy as a, per- 
haps predictable, time lag. Third, un- 
like the case of contraception, there has 
been no pressure put on the théologians 
by the laity to work for a change in 
church teaching, possibly because the 
laity have not felt a personal pressure 
on the point. 

Behind these speculations, which bear 
primarily on the absence of a strong 
movement at the theological level, lies 
an assumption. Throughout the world, 
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and in the United States, recent changes 
in Catholic theology have tended to 
reflect changes in the societies in which 
Catholics live. Given the social pres- 
sures toward smaller families, the gen- 
eral acceptance in American society of 
the concept of family-limitation, and 
the increased secular pressures for more 
permissive laws and attitudes toward 
abortion, one might expect that the 
Catholic community would, sooner or 
later, manifest these broader secular 
developments. It seems apparent from 
a number of demographic studies 
around the world, in a variety of dif- 
ferent cultures, that an open acceptance 
of contraception usually foreshadows an 
open acceptance of abortion as a method 
of family-limitation. The critical varia- 
ble is an acceptance of the concept of 
family-limitation. Once people accept 
the idea that they have a right to de- 
termine the size of their family, and 
once they begin using contraception to 
implement that conviction, the step to 
an acceptance of abortion is a relatively 
short one. Abortion makes certain 
that a belief in the right of family-Jimi- 
tation can be decisively implemented. 
Therefore, the critical question now is 
whether the Catholic pattern, both theo- 
logically and sociologically, will follow 
the more general secular pattern: first a 
debate on contraception, then an ac- 
ceptance of contraception; after an 
acceptance of contraception, a debate 
on abortion; and then an acceptance of 
abortion. 


SEEDS OF AN ABORTION MOVEMENT 


Although there is, as noted, no strong 
movement in favor of a change in the 
church’s teaching on abortion, the seeds 
of such a movement already exist. A 
few recent theological articles have deli- 
cately raised the possibility that a fresh 
look at the traditional teaching on 
abortion is necessary, that the theologi- 
cal case against abortion is not neces- 
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sarily closed, that different moral per- 
spectives are possible, and that a change 
in restrictive state laws might better 
reflect the pluralistic character of the 
nation.® In their quiet tone, in their 
hesitant, subdued rhetoric, in their at- 
tempts to sift through the tradition to 
find the germ of a more flexible abor- 


tion ethic, and in their invocation of the 


conscience-oriented, personalistic kind of 
moral theology which has become para- 
mount since the Council, they are strik- 
ingly reminiscent of just the kind of 
articles one read in Catholic theological 
journals a decade ago on the problem of 
contraception. It would come as no sur- 
prise, then, if, in the coming few years, 
the tentativeness of present Catholic 
abortion probes give way to a firmer, 
more vociferous movement for change. 
It can already be noted that recent pub- 
lic opinion surveys have shown a shift 
in Catholic attitudes on abortion laws, 
though just how great a shift is not 
_clear.*° But, again, if a shift in atti- 
tudes on contraception normally pre- 
cedes a shift in attitudes on abortion, 
then there is little room for astonish- 
ment here. All that remains now is to 
see whether some of the sociological 
rules of thumb suggested here continue 
to be proven valid by real events, and 
whether, in particular, an open debate 
on abortion develops within the church, 
as one did earlier on contraception. 


® Thomas A. Wassmer, “The Crucial Ques- 
tion about Abortion,” Catholic World 206 
(November 1967), p. 61; Donald A. Giannella, 
“The Difficult Quest for a Truly Humane 
Abortion Law,” Villanova Law Review 13 
(Winter 1968), pp. 257-302; Joseph Donceel, 
“Mediate v. Immediate Animation,” Contin- 
uum 5 (Spring 1967), pp. 167-171; Leonard 
F. X. Mayhew, “Abortion: Two Sides and 
Some Complaints,” The Ecumenist 5 (July- 
August 1967), p. 76. 

10 See especially two Louis Harris surveys: 
“How U.S. Catholics View Their Church,” 
Newsweek, March 20, 1967, pp. 72-73; and 
“Changing Morality: The Two Americas,” 
Time, June 6, 1969, p. 27. 
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The type of analysis so far provided 
here raises a number of problems. The 
connection between theological change 
and sociological development is by no 
means quite so simple at all points as 
this necessarily brief discussion may 
make it appear. It is, for that matter, 
all too easy to fall into the trap of see- 
ing theological change as nothing but a 
function of sociological trends. A fuller 
account than I have presented would 
have to take serious notice of the im- 
portant changes in theological thinking 
which stem from the intensified re- 
search, refinement, and discussion now 
going on in Roman Catholicism. The 
dissent in theology which lies behind 
the open and widespread rejection of 
the recent encyclical on birth control 
makes use of advances in biblical re- 
search, church history, changing con- 
cepts of the Christian life, and the task 
of Christian theology, to mention only 
a few points. These advances cannot 
readily be reduced, without remainder, 


to an exemplification of sociological or 


historical laws. 
life and vitality. 

But the possible advantage of the 
kind of analysis presented is that it 
underscores the larger drama of the de- 
bate over contraception and the, so far, 


They have their own 


‘quiet discussion of abortion in American 


Catholicism. That drama is twofold 
and may be put in the form of yet- 
unanswered questions. First, how is 
Roman Catholicism, an old church, still 
prone to monarchical, hierarchical, and 
authoritarian responses from out of its 
past, to find, in the long run, a way of 
living with the contemporary world? In 
this instance, the overwhelming wisdom 
of the world, already approved by Prot- 
estantism and Judaism, holds that con- 
traception is a moral good and is well 
on the way, however considerable the 
hesitation, to saying that abortion is a. 
moral good as well. The conflict be- 
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tween’ the Pope’s judgment and. that: of - 
the world’s is evident. 
casion‘ no : problem ‘were it. possible, or 


. desirable, for Roman Catholics to live... 


in separated ghettos: they could do as 


_ they pleased, and thé rest of the world: 
could do as it pleased. But ghettos are 


no longer possible. No American Catho- 


lic can escape the impact of the culture.- 


In the case of procreative practice and 
family size, he cannot escape the fact 


that it is exceedingly difficult to feed, 
house, and „adequately educate large 


families, and he cannot escape the fact 


that the church-approved methods of 


birth-limitation do not work for most 
couples, however great their motivation. 
-'Facts of this sort force a confrontation 
with traditional theological conclusions. 
That one might be able to predict how 
the mass of Catholics will behave in the 


-This would oc-- 


will be able to discover what it is. 
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light of such.a confrontation does not 
resolve the theological issues; mass be- 
havior is neither a valid index to good 
theology nor an, index,to truth. 

Second, how is Roman Catholicism 
going to make a contribution, if any, to - 


‘the world’s wisdom on the efficacy of 
: contraception and the legitimacy of 


abortion? Will it end by simply blessing 
this wisdom but adding nothing to it, or 
will it, in isolated and diminishing quar- 


‘ters, continue to shake its fist in the face 


of the world—thereby making no con- 
tribution either? But this is only to 
ask whether Christianity has. something 
distinctive to say on abortion and con- 
traception and whether Roman Catholics 
The 
preliminary evidence is not encouraging, 
but then. there remains a long road 
ahead. | 
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CLERGY INVOLVEMENT IN CiIviL RIGHTS 


HE record of the American 
churches in the struggle to achieve 
civil rights is, at best, ambiguous. To 
deny, as some critics have, that the 
churches have played any positive role 
in the struggle for social justice in this 
country is demonstrably false and a 
significant distortion of history. How- 
ever, the balance of evidence is much 
less on the side of the angels than many 
of those associated with the churches 
would like to believe. The late Robert 
Spike, who, in his role as Director of the 
National Council of Churches’ Commis- 
sion of Religion and Race, did much to 
draw the churches into the struggle, was 
not far from the truth when he wrote: 
“The outstanding fact about the 
churches is that with some major excep- 
tions they have aided and abetted the 
Anglo-Saxon white conspiracy over the 
years.” + 
Among many kinds of evidence, one 
ract stands out as a compelling indict- 
ment of the churches’ role in the struggle 
- for social justice: thos2 who are involved 
in religious institutions are no less preju- 
diced or racist than those who are unin- 
volved. In fact, those who are most 
involved in the institutional life of the 
church and personel expressions of 
pietism are somewhaz more prejudiced 
than those who are less involved or not 
involved at all? This is a reality. that 
cannot be rationalized or defined away. 
The fact of the matter remains that re- 
ligious leaders have not been very suc- 
cessful in convincing their constituency 
that the Gospel has something to do with 
brotherhood, love, and justice. 
In juxtaposition to this reality is the 
Gospel’s interpretation in the lives of 


1 Robert W. Spike, The Freedom Revolu- 
tion and the Churches (New York: Association 
Press, 1965), p. 69. 

2 Rodney Stark and Charles Y. Glock, 
“Prejudice and the Churches,” in Charles Y. 
Glock and Ellen Siegelman, eds., Prejudice 
U.S.A. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1969). 
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‘some of the clergy themselves. The 


symbol of the clerical collar in the picket 
line or protest march became a central 
part of the imagery of the civil rights 
struggle during the 1960’s. But just as 
certainly as there has been clergy in- 
volvement in the struggle for social jus- 
tice curing the past decade, so, too, has 
there been opposition to this involve- 
ment—so much so that the issue threat- 
ens to tear the churches apart during 
the coming decade. 

All of this has not occurred in a vac- 
uum or a sea of tranquility. Internally, 
the churches were facing the interlocking 
crises of meaning and purpose, belief 
and authority, long before the civil rights 
movement came along.? What the civil 


_ rights struggle did was to bring all of 


these things to a head. 

Clergy have been in the process of 
recognizing a disparity between their 
doctrines and practices for a long time. 
For many clergymen, the civil rights 
issue emerged as a crystal-clear moral 
issue. They could no longer preach 
brotherhood and love while ignoring the 
plight of black Americans. At first, 
only a few strayed from their pulpits to 
join in the front ranks of the movement. 
But their numbers grew, and the insti- 
tutional response increased with the cre- 
ation of hundreds of commissions and 
committees on religion and race. Clergy 
were marching and organizing all over 
the country. The Selma march in 1965 
drew several thousand clergy. Although 
less courageous than many acts of pro- 
test engaged in by clergy, this was, per- 
haps, the largest confession of guilt by 
professional leaders in the entire history 
of Christendom. But throughout the 
decade, church involvement in the civil 
rights struggle was coterminous with 
clergy involvement. With few excep- 
tions, church laymen were not there. 


3 These themes are developed in Jeffrey K., 
Hadden, The Gathering Storm in the Churches 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1969). 
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Clergy involvement i in the civil’ rights 
, -struggle has: made dramatic journalism. 
-Many were beaten by; ugly mobs and 
= Gestapolike police. . ‘Hundreds were 
` hauled off to jail; a few:gave their lives: 
‘and an indeterminate number lost: their 
- pulpits becatise their words and deeds 
were too strong for the members of. their 
congregations who wished- to occupy. 
“comfortable pews in a ‘sanctuary which: 
ey had created i in order to escape from 
, the world. - 

:. Journalistic interest, hawever was not 


= “i matched by an equal enthusiasm among 
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< social scientists for studying the dynam- | 
ics of this unprecedented involvement. of 


~ clergy. By midway through the decade, 


- only one team of social scientists had 


‘= completed a systematic study of the role 
‘of’ clergy and the church in the civil 
rights struggle.‘ 

My. own ‘interest in the involyemenit of 


` n clergy “in ‘the civil rights movement 


en 


a? 
3 


* 
4 


emerged in late 1964, shortly’ after I 
“had agreed to work with the late Ken- 


` Heth Underwood on the ‘Danforth Study 


> 
I 


a 
ta 


rm. 


of Campus Ministries.5 _ Unfortunately, 
many ‘of, my insights came. too late to 
» enable me to'ask many of the right qués-_, 
. tions in the national survey that we sent 


to over ten thousand campus and parish' ` 


-clergymen in six major Protestant de- 
* nominations in early 1965. Fortunately, 
“however, Underwood’s keen insight into 
- the significance of these developments 
. led him’ to. permit me’: to utilize the 


- Tne resources, at his own’ ‘personal 
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í ‘has been. the scarcity of research monies for | 
i “controversial” issues. 


. ‘sacrifice, in ways that were not central 


a ‘4 Ernest Q. Campbell and'Thomas F. Petti- 
-grew, Christians in Racial Crisis (Washington, ' 
Obviously, . ` 


> D C.: Public Affairs Press, 1959). 
, a major obstacle to studying the role of clergy 


Indeed, for much the 
same reason, the unfolding drama of the civil 


©. cn rights movement has not been studied nearly - 


so systematically as it should have been. 

5 Kenneth, Underwood, The Church, 
University, and. Social Policy, 2 
town, Conn.: 
_ 1969). 
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. movement. 


2 vols. (Middle- j 
Wesleyan University Press, 


to’ the task that ke was charged with 
completing for the Foundation. As*a 

result,-it was ‘possible to move our ün’, 
derstanding of the clergyman’s. role’ in. 
the civil rights struggle beyond the spec- 


ulations of journalism and, at the same _. 


time, to see this phenomenon i in the con-` 


text of the ‘broader struggles that are 


- 


taking place in the churches, 


| ATTITUDES a 


‘Clergy, aS a group, are probably . more’ 
deeply- concerned about civil rights and 
social justice than any other group in . 
our society—including ` students. In’ 
1965 only 7 percent. of the Protestant, ` 
clergy ‘in this country said that’ they ` 
basically disapproved ‘of the civil rights 
In sharp contrast, 44 per- 
cent of the adult Protestant population 
disapproved ‘of. the civil rights mové- 
ment.®. -Two-thirds of the clergy indi- 


cated that they’ were sympathetic with 


Northern ministers and students who 
were going South to work for civil rights, 


while only one-third -of their laity felt . 


this way. . More than, four-fifths of the ` 
laity as compared ‘with: one-fifth of ‘the: 
clergy agreed with the stereotype of the 
Negro as-carefree, lazy, and irresponsi- 
ble. More than three years later, nearly | 
half of the college seniors in America. 
agreed with this blatant stereotype.’ ° 7. | 
In December 1966, Glenn Trirhble 
asked delegates to the N ational Council 
of Churches Triennial’ Assembly how ` 
they felt about the rate of progress to- ` 
ward racial integration in the United E 
States.® Only 6 percent of the: clergy .. 
responded “too fast, 2 and more ‘than 


8 Details of my own oE mR in 
Hadden, The Gathering Storm in the Churches. 

1 Jeffrey K, Hadden, “The Private Genera» - 
tion” Psychology Today (October 1969). : 

8 Results .of the Trimble study were: re- 
ported in “A Study- Report on the Miami 
Assembly,” Information Service, May 6, 1967. 
A ‘reanalysis of these. data’ appear ‘in Hadden, 


The Gathering Storm in the TENEN pp. 198—" 


205. 
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eiis said “not ast AER ? A 
- few weeks earlier, ‘pollster Lou, Harris 
had asked the same question to the 


American public. ‘In dramatic contrast, ' 


79 percent of the white sample said that 


racial integration was moving too fast, 
and only 4 percent felt that the; progress 


was not fast enough. 


These are but a few of many amples 


that show the attitudinal differences- of 
clergy and lay populations of America 
on the civil rights issue. On every ‘as- 
pect, clergy express far more liberal 
views than laity. But.the evidence also 


indicates that the distance between. 


clergy and laity is very great on a whole 
variety of.issues. For example, in 1968, 


Stanford political scientist Harold Quin- 


ley found dramatic differences between 
clergy and laity on the Vietnam war 
issue,’ 
the clergy in California favoring a halt 
to the bombing of North Vietnam, while 
only 21 percent of the public favored 
` this position. Similarly, on a five-item 
hawk-dove scale, he found that the gen- 
eral public was two and a half times 
“more hawkish than the clergy. 


Although clergy have developed a so- . 


cial consciousness that will not permit 
them tó compartmentalize their general 
views of social justice from specific ap- 
plications in matters such as race, laity 
have not. Among clergy, age and theo- 
- logical orientation ‘are important con- 


`- comitants of.attitudes on civil rights, as 


well as on other social issues. Younger 
clergy tend to be more liberal than their 
older colleagues. Clergy who describe 


themselves as theologically liberal ór 


‘neo-orthodox are more sympathetic to- 
ward civil rights’ than are clergy whose 
theological orientation is conservative.or 
fundamentalist. Younger. clergy are 


9 Harold Quinley, “Hawks and: Doves among. 
the Clergy: Protestant Reaction to the War in `` 


Vietnam,” Ministry Studies, vol. 3, no, 3, 
1969, i 


groups. 
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' more likely. to be liberal or neo-orthodox 
' in. their theological outlook. When the 
relative impact of age, and theological 


position were controlled, it. was found 
that both'do make a difference, but’ that 
theological position is the more impor- 
tant predictor. 

Among laymen, we found that the 


- younger tended to be: more, liberal on 
very general statements about ~ civil 


rights, but as the statements -became 
more specific i in content, they tended to 
respond more, like older age groups.*® 
Using an index of biblical literalism, 
which, for clergy, correlated very highly l 
with their own self-perception, we found 
essentially no relationship among -laity 


between religious beliefs and attitudes 


toward civil rights. In other words, as 


_ clergy move away. from a literalist theo- 
Quinley found 57 percent of - 
. tendency for-them to become more lib- 


logical orientation, there is a very strong 


eral about civil rights and other social. 
issues. However, this. relationship does 
not hold for laity. 

` While laity affirm belief in the basic 
principles .of thé American Creed— . 
freedom, justice, and equality of oppor- - 
tunity—they reject thé applications of 
this creed .to Negroes and other minority 
Moteover, the large majority 
reject the legitimacy of the clergyman’s 
role in ‘the struggle for social justice. 
The following responses to a national 
survey that I conducted in 1967 illus- 
trate’ the process -of compartmentaliza- 
tion of general and specific views: 


ITEM . AGREEING (%) 


The best mark of'a person’s re- 
_ ligiousness is the degreé ay his 
concern for others.  . > 86 


` Clergymen have a ere 


to speak out as the moral con- 
science of this nation. 82. 


10 An interpretation of this is developed in 


some detail in The Gathering Storm .in the 


Churches, chap. 4: “Clergy and Laity View 
the Civil ae Issue,” > 


Bio 


` : Clergymen who participate in dem- | 
„s > ‘onsttations. and. picketing do | 
mo ‘more: harm than. good for, the ; 
cause they support. `. ~ 72 
` -I would be upset if my (minister/ 
Í priest/rábbi) were to- partici- 
pate in a. picket line or demon- l 
aoe „stration, j 12 
`. v Martin Luther King, Jr, is an 
' ` outstanding example of making 
` Christianity relevant and mean- ~ 
. ingful for our day, . -~ 29 
‘The Jargé majority indicate that they 
` believe that concern for others is a good 
<> ‘indicator: of` one’s religiousness. 
larly, a large majority .assent to the ab- 
“ stract idea that clergy should speak out 


_as the moral conscience of this country. - 


Yet, in their attitudes toward -the civil 
rights movement and its 


ns ~ ment in civil rights, they seem, in large 
__ part, to contradict these general beliefs 

: about the role of religion and.the clergy 

. inthe achjevement of 4 moral and just 
__ society. 

So long’as the cognitive processes ‘of 


the. mind can separate general values 


” from the specific implications of these 


_ values, it is possible to profess belief in — 


| one thing ‘and practice something quite 
different without experiencing any inner 
conflict or tension. 
"crisis has been approached in precisely 
this manner by the majcrity of American 
Rsv be General’ recognition of 
boy deprivation’ of the American Creed 

of liberty and justice and the. Gospel’s 


+ 


ae of love and brotherhood to a mi- . 


~ nority of twenty million blacks does not, 
‘in itself, lead to the specific actions. of 
- remedy. 

In spite of the liberal views of clergy, 
.institutionalized religion - has not con- 
fronted the civil rights ‘issue in a way. 
"that has had much pasitive effect on 
-the beliefs and practices of its member- 
"Ship. - Rather, the church has permitted 
'. people to -sit in comfortable pews and 

a reaffirm belief in brotherhood and. love 


- 


t 
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Simi- 


leadership, and” 
_in their feelings about clergy involve- 


The civil rights. 


and to demand repentance. . . . 


while escaping the. implications: coe 
applications : of this belief, the real issues. 
of social justice. 
the challenge, and championing the 


_ cause, to. re-create the world as a place 
‘that is “good” and “life-giving,” a. 


place wherein all men are seen as “cre- 


‘ated ‘in his image and likeness,” the - 


churches have compromised. their vision 
to more palatable charity bazaars and 
suppers for the far-away pagans and 
orphans. As did El Gallo to the Girl i in 
The Fantastics, the church has offered 
its followers rose-colored ‘glasses. 


Part of thé. churches’ failure- must , 


certainly result from the.failure of many 
clergy to face the issues head-on. Many 
have preached brotherhood, but failed to 
underscore the brotherhood of all men. 

They have spoken i in. general or abstract 
terms, hoping that those in the pews 


would understand the’ specific impli- 
cations. 


The implications, however, 
either remained mostly unperceived or, 
if recognized, usually led to pressures, 
financial and. otherwise, urging either 
different sermons or a different clergy-. 
man. i : 

. But there is also some evidence to sug- 
gest that the-church’s failure in the civil ° 
rights struggle is a function of its own 
belief.system.. A recent paper by Stark 
and -Glock postulates that underlying 
ideological assumptions of Christian doc- 
trine undergird and subtly support racial 
prejudice. They write: 


Underlying traditional Christian thought. 
is an image. of man as a free actor, ‘as eṣ- 


> sentially unfettered by social circumstances, 


free to choose and thus free to effect his | 
own salvation. This free-will conception of ` 
man has been central to the doctrines. of sin 
and salvation. For only if man is totally 
free does it seem just to hold him responsi- , 
ble for his acts, to punish him for-his sins, 
The sig- © 
nificance of this for prejudice i is that radical 


-and traditional. Christian images. of- man 
prompt those who hold them to put- the 


al 
t 


Instead of heralding ` 


: perceive the’ effect of those forcés outside. 


y 


e, 
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blame for disadvantage upon the individuals 


who are disadvantaged. A radical free-will 
image of man makes for an inability ‘to 


the individual which may utterly dominate 
his circumstances. . 


control of their own individual destinies, 


.. think that Negroes are largely to’ blame 


ior their present misery.** ' 


Stark and Glock report. that this free. 
will image of man tends to be more prev- 
alent among the more active church 
members. in their studies. Moreover, 


the free-willers are much more commit- - 
ted to conservative politics. 


In my own 
national survey of laymen, I found that 
86 percent agreed that Negroes would 
be better off if they would take advan- 


` tage of the opportunities that have been 
made available .to them. Protestants 


were more likely -than Catholics to agree 


. - with this view, and Jews were much less 


willing to agree. 


This theory is intriguing and has. a` 


certain compelling logic. Systematic 
examination of this proposition ought to 
rank high in the research priorities of 
social scientists who are interested in 


prejiidice. . If further research should 


point toward the validity of the thesis, 


it will be one of social- science’s -most ` 


important findings. a 2 


While research data are’ yet insuffi 


' clent to verify this theoretical proposi- 


of 


tion, there can be’ no escaping the con- 
clusion that the churches have -not suc- 
ceeded in reducing prejudice among 
laymen. Moreover, it is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that clergymen’s efforts 
to communicate tkeir understanding of 
the implications of the Christian faith 
for race relations. are encountering re- 


sistance. Whatever the underlying rea- 


sons, laity do not sée the same implica- 
tions. The more the. clergymen urge 


‘11 Stark and Glock, 
Churches,” pp. 80-82. ‘ es 


The simple fact ' 
- seems to be that a great many church peo- 
ple, because they believe men are mainly in - 


“kooks.” 


“Prejudice and the 
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these w the greater the: conflict, The 
critical question is how. much. urging: 
clergymen are doing. l 


' BEHAVIOR © 


Granted- that clergy express deep 
concern for blacks and have quite liberal 
attitudes about i issues of civil rights and 
social justice, how much have they been 
willing to do in order to match their — 
words with deeds? This is not an easy 
question to answer because (1) the data 
available are much less systematic and 
(2); ambiguities accrue in measuring 
involvement. - Is the clergyman who 
marches anonymously in a large group 
morz; involved than the minister who 
would not dream of carrying a picket 
sign, but is not afraid to hit. civil rights 
issues head-on. from the pulpit? The 
answer to the question is not at all 
obvious.. 

However, it does seem clear from the 
data ‘available that clergy involvement 
in overt actions of ‘protest for the cause 
of social justice is much greater than 
is zenerally believed by the American 
public. The average American thinks 


of the social actionist clergy in terms 


of a very small minority of “nuts” or 
- There are reasons for this 
misperception of: reality. One impor- 
tant dimension is the fact that many 
clergy participate anonymously—sans 
collar or other clerical identification and 


‘without the knowledge of their constitu- 


ency. But a second’ important reason is 
that.the image of a clergyman involved 
in protest is so foreign that the average 


person’ simply refuses to believe it. 


I encountered ‘firsthand experience of 
this selective perception very early in 
my studies of clergy involvement in pro- 
test, -Picking up a newspaper, I .com- 
mented to a. desk clerk in the hotel 
where I was staying, “I see there were 
some ministers arrested in the demon- 
stration yesterday.” “Yeah,” he replied, 


a 


_ prised, he replied, “Y 
`` There might.be a few more nuts in the 


‘here in this town.” ~ 


on Washington. 


. oT an F 
ta 
e $ i r A 
t 
if 


“I saw it ‘on thes news last night. 


himin the can and throw away the key. n 


"I then asked him ‘if he was aware that 
there were thirty-nine. clergymen’ ar- 


rested during ‘the. demonstration.. Sur- 
“Youre kidding. 


world like that Father X, but not right 
| | This man watched 
the television news report of that event. 


` At least ten of the arrested clergy. wore: 
clerical collars. 

_ -Although systematic samples of clergy 
‘participation. are not available, numer- 
-ous.case studies offer information on the. 


extent of ‘clergy-involvement in civil 


‘rights activties. Since 1963 there havé, 


been three events in which large num- 


bers of. clergy have participated. The 
“first was the 1963 Civil Rights March 
The second was the » 


Selma march in the spring of 1965. 


- Because no tecords exist, it is impossible 
‘to determine just how many clergy © 


were involved in each of these marches. 
Newspaper accounts vary widely, rang- 


ing from two thousand. to more than | 


ten. thousand clergy participating in 


each of these marches.: In the spring 
of 1967, approximately 2,600 clergymen 


and seminary students participated in a 


-. Clergy Mobilization March on Washing- 


oe ton to protest the Vietnám war: 


-a metropolitan. area’s white Protestant. 
’..clergy) became involved in the Emer-. 
gency Committée of Clergy for Civil. 


rad 


' Local conflict situations ‘are perhaps 


~” more révealing of the uneasiness of: 
clergy about’ the civil rights crisis in this’ 
`. nation and of the extent of their mobili- 

. gation. in moments of crisis. 


| In Cleve- 
land, 221 clergymen -(40 ‘percent of the 


_ Rights during the éducational ‘crisis in 
‘that. city in 1964.. 


„percent of the ‘group signed a statement 


' released’. to the press demanding the 


A i 
} + , AS 


They 
.”. arrested, Father X. They ought to lock - 


roles, and, 


: play an activist role. ` 


An: indeterminate 
< but ‘not insignificant number of. this’ 
- group participated in picketing. Sixty 


wee ' g 
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“resignation òr the Board of Education. 


During the summer öf 1965, 444. civil 


' rights demonstrators were, arreštėd in 
. two days of protesting in Chicago. One ` 


quarter of this group: were ‘clergymen. 
and nuns. In 1966, 132 Detroit clergy- 
men signed a statement pledging civil - 
disobedience.and submission to arrest-if 


Mayor Jerome Cavanagh did not-te- ° 


spond to housing demands of the poor. ni 


These are but examples. ‘The evi- 
dence seems clear that involvement: of ` 
clergy is considerably more extensive 
than “a very’ small minority.” The. 
nature of ‘involvement, of course,’ varies ` 
enormously.’ ‘Similarly, activists: do not | 
emerge at random from the ranks of the. 
clergy. We have’ already ‘noted ‘that: 
younger and theologically liberal clergy” 
tend to have more liberal views about ` 
civil rights. Hence, we would expect. 
them to’ be more involved in activist 
indeed, this is’ the case. ` 
Social-structural 


mining whether or not,a clergyman will 
-In my ‘ case 
studies, I’ was able to isolate three, 
critical factors. — : 

The first is ‘the stance dies py: his 
denomination, or in the case’ of a Cath- 
olic priest, the position of his-bishop.- 
The stronger the denominational ` posi- 


.- tion, ‘the greater the probability. of a 


clergymian’s involvement.’: The second, 
and most critical, structural factor is the 
type of position: the clergyman occupies. 


Nonparish clergy are. much more’ in- - 


volved in direct, protest action and mili- 


| - variables, however, _ 
seem to be more important. in deter-'. 


` 


tant strategies than those clergymen who, i 


serve a congregation.. The third factor 
is the presence of group support. Group 
interaction serves to: reinforce the mem- 
bers’ sense of the legitimacy of the con- 
cern and also tends.to raise the level of ` 


; the commitment of' individual members.: 
‘In several cases that I observed, ‘clergy ` 


initially joined together for the purpose, _ 


. of discussing a problem yathons any 3 in- 


. h” 
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tention of taking action. But the group 
reinforcement and the perception of the 
problem as critical then led to collective 
action. 
Involvement, of course, may not be 
the result of interaction with other 
clergy. In many cases, the involvement 
emerges through efforts to minister to 
persons or groups of minority status. 
For example, the inner-city clergyman 
who is attempting to relate to a gang 


may find that his credibility with the 


group is dependent upon getting in- 


volved. Protest is a symbolic gesture 


of his commitment and concern for their 
problems. But, ever here, the group 
process is the same. The group rein- 
forces the legitimacy of the cause— 
supports, and indeed encourages, what 
they perceive as appropriate behavior. 
Having identified wizh the group, the 
clergyman must act in accordance with 
the group’s expectations or be rejected. 

In the attitudinal cata above, we saw 
that three-quarters of the laity say that 
they would be upset if their minister 
became involved in social protest. 
Dozens of case studies indicate that they 
frequently become upset enough to dis- 
miss the minister. But just as selective 
perception takes place in viewing the 
media’s reporting of clergy involvement 
in civil rights protests, so, too, does this 
happen in interpreting conflict in the 
local congregation. For every minister 
who had been dismissed because his 
stance on issues of social justice was too 
bold, there are several others who were 
dismissed for “neglecting their parish 
duties” or some similar charge. Also, 
in some denominations, built-in expec- 
tations of relatively frequent pulpit 
changes has obviously quenched many 
a brewing fire. 


THE Yrars AHEAD 


The civil rights movement, as it was 
symbolized and personified by Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr.. is now dead. For 
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the moment, at least, blacks are largely 
committed to going it alone. These de- 
velopments had the immediate effect of 
taking the pressure off clergymen to find 
overt expression for their consciences. 
But the lull did not last long. While 
blacks were busy working out their own 
thing, clergy began to heed the call of 
students to resist the war effort in 
Vietnam. 

Virtually every war in history has 

been fought in the name of a deity. 
This nation has never experienced more 
than token resistance to its military ef- 
forts from the clergy. But all this is 
now prologue. Although clergy are 
much more divided on the war issue than 
they are about civil rights, there is a 
growing sentiment among them that the 
war is morally wrong, and consequently, 
they have become an important part of 
the war-resistance movement. 
- Quinley’s. California data again pro- 
vide evidence that clergy involvement in 
the antiwar movement is not an isolated 
development by a very small minority.” 
Twenty-nine percent of the clergy in his 
sample were classified as hawks. The 
theologically conservative Southern Bap- 
tists and Missouri Synod Lutherans, who 
represented only 18 percent of the 
sample, accounted for more than half 
the hawks. Among the theological 
liberals, only 8 percent were hawks. 

Of those who are most dovish (about . 
35 percent of the total sample), 85 per- 
cent believe it is appropriate to express 
one’s convictions by participating in an 
antiwar protest march. Moreover, al- 


` most three-quarters approve of civil 


disobedience. Nineteen percent have 
actually participated in an antiwar pro- 
test, and 7 percent have committed acts 
of civil disobedience. These are the 
most extreme forms of protest behavior. 
A substantial number have engaged in 


12 Quinley, “Hawks and Doves among the 
Clergy.” 
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“lesser” forms More a a third. have . 


joined peace organizations. Almost half 
have attended a protest: meeting: ‘The 
same proportion have organized study 
groups... Four-fifths ‘have “delivered ser- 
moins on the war. More than half have 


. signed a petition, and, almost: the same 


` percentage‘ have-written a public official. 


“These figures certainly indicate a 


fairly’ high. level ‘of - participation. 


. Quinley -does not report differences in 
“- participation by place ‘of residence. 


It 
is clear, however; that’clergy residing in 


. metropolitan areas were more involved 
‘than clergy from smaller communities. 


One can only speculate, but the par- 


ticipation rate among clergy in the San ` 


. Francisco ° Bay area must have been 


very high. 
=`- The Vietnam war.is much’ more, com- - 
, plex. than the- civil rights issue. 
_ logically, it is much more an tnsettled, 


issue:. ‘Fhe cross-pressures have resulted 


‘in: laity’s expressing somewhat greater 
tolerance of clergy involvement than has 
None- 


been. the. case with civil rights. - 
“ ithelešs, Quinléy reports that local pa- 


i ‘rishioners were more than a twice as 
“likely to discourage a minister’s antiwar 


activities as they were to encourage 


nd 


him. One-quarter- of the doves report 


- -losses in financial contributions to their 
` churches, and approximately . the ‘same 


proportion report some loss of‘: member- 


Ideo- 


ship. About one in ten indicated that 


‘have him removed from. his. pulpit. 
‘ These data lend support to my thesis 


a deep’ sense of social consciousness 


` there' had ‘been an organized effort’ to! 


by a 3 to 1 margin. 


‘sick joke. 


‘from.> which it sprang. 
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In the spring of 1969; the churches 7 2 
faced: a- new crisis---pérhaps with more ` 
far-reaching implications than any de” 
velopment:-of a decade’ that was-already — 
unprecedented in- turmoil for religious”, 
institutions, .Qn April ‘26, James 
Forman: presented a “Black Manifesto” 


to the National Black Economic Devel-. ae 


opment Conference -(NBEDC). - The 
assembled voted to adopt the Manifesto’ -. 
The following ` 
week, Mr. Forman présented the ‘Mani- 


' festo to the General Board of the Na- 
‘tional Council of Churches. 


' The core ` 
of the Manifesto: a .démand that- the 
churches of America pay $500 million 
in reparations to blacks -for injustices 
resulting from slavery. Sa 
The Americam public responded to.the 
Black. Manifesto as. though it were a ` 
The NCC’s General Board - 
responded in deadly earnest: 


The General Board records its deep ap- E 
preciation ‘to Mr. James Forman for, his 
presentation of an explanation concerning 


the Black’ Manifesto. and shares the aspira- `.. 


tions of the Black people of this country — 
‘The Board, 
urges that the communions: [denominations] 
give serious» study to- the Manifesto, ex- 
pecting that each communion will act on 


the matter in its own way. 


Ín the tnonths that followed, Pas 
and the NBEDC did not collect very ` 
much. of” the ‘demanded reparations— 


. which were raised to $3 billion—but the 


. that the civil rights movement of the . 
late 1950’s and early.1960’s unleashed - 


‘among: clergy that must find expression- 


ment to the creation of a.more just 


world. The data also reaffirm the lay- . 
. ported the: results of its own study of. 


man’s uneasiness about the widening gap 


. between his perceptions and those of 
~.: . the clergy on the meaning and purpose 
of the. church. pon g 


` -in’social action and an ongoing commit- 


‘tions. 


churches were trembling at their founda- ` 
Again and again, as the denomi- 
nations held their annual’ meetings, the 


Black Manifesto was ‘the. key item on. : 


the agenda. The schisms cut in several - 
directions, but, again, the deepest rift’. 
was between ‘clergy and laity. - 

In August, the New York Times ré- , 


church finances, showing that the na- ` 
tional programs of the: major Protestant’ 
denominations are suffering their first 


X t 


kl . 
- ta” F fe 


cutback in-funds since ‘the depression. 18 ~ 
Hardest hit are the social-action pro- ` 
grams. ‘Perhaps even more’ significant 


is the fact that these cutbacks largely - 
occurred before the appearance of -the 


Black Manifesto. Denominational’ of- 


fices are being flooded with mail from- 
‘laymen who. are enraged: that their 


church could even consider ` ‘responding 
to Forman. i 


As the 1960’s, come to a doce the 
stage is set for the unfolding drama of: 


the 1970’s. There seems to be little 
hope for altering the course of conflict. 


The average church layman i in Amefica . 


is not much different în his social views 
from the average John’Q. Public. The 


18 New York Times, August 10, 1969. 
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large. vady of Americans believe that’ 


black militants and college demonstra- 
‘tors have been. treated too. leniently. 


Nearly two-thirds believe: that police 
should have more power and that con- 


_ titutional rights should be denied those 


who are accused of criminal acts.** Al- 
though we do‘not have an end-of-decade 
study of clergymen’s views on these sub- 


- jects, all the evidence indicates that 
they are largely at variance with these 


views. ‘Clergy did much in the-1960’s 


- to aid institutional and legislative change 
_in the area of human rights. 


If . the 
churches -are to survive the 1970's, the 
clergy must devote much more of their 
energies toward changing men’s hearts. 


14 Newsweek, vol, "4, no. 14, October 6, 
1969. f 
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a st ~ ABSTRACT: The opinion: ‘leadership of Agta ‘religion. has; ` 
7%. 7 singe 1965; succeeded in making opposition to the Vietnam. war” $ 
Tua ~ fespectable, to the: effective: exclusion. of: ‘divergent ‘viewpoints. ` a 
4, Dissent from this new orthodoxy i is exercised by small enclaves. ` i 
ae .. within a few scholarly centers and by. larger. church bodies. that.. 
woe Ate have’ ‘remained aloof from the modern ecumenical dynamic. i in 
"2°. Ls chirch co-operation’ and’ ‘decision-making. ‘The. reasons; for + 
oe ee ‘positions taken on the war by such’ different: organizations as 
`: y the National. Council of Churches and the Southern: Baptist - 
s'u Conyention are; in large part, extrinsic to the merits. or denierits 
a C B of the war itself. “The ma] jority opposition to. the- war has, in a 2 
Tar i way similar to majority support for‘the civil tights: movement, `. 7" 
--poséd the problem of discontinuity with conventional Christian * 
ue. o anid Jewish piety. At the popular. level; the relationship be- ` 
A ‘tween religious devotion and specific social commitments has >’ 3 i 
tela not been; clarified effectively, resulting frequently i in-alienation: | 
oe OF? membership: caused by < ‘mixing politics with religion.” ”? Ress 

eae -ligious opposition. to the war has. more to. do. with. what Robert: : 

-Bella has described as the American civil religion than it does - 
“o>. | with explicitly Jewish ot Christian formulations of theology and. , 
“ethics. The civil réligion i is,:in turn, dependent upon the latter. 
c's. /The.churches and synagogues face: the. challenge of enabling 
ol the civil religion to illuminate and guide thé course of American 
“> power in the. Third World. The question of American. power = 
vo and. world revolution is central to the Viétnam. debate, and, 
“ +> although organized religion’ s opposition to.the war has been.” 
so, gratifying, little progress has been made on ‘the required recon- e. a 
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Tur War, THE CHURCHES, AND CIvIL RELIGION © 


RITING in the middle of the 
event to be analyzed, my purpose 


is to outline the shape of American reli- . 


gion’s response to the Vietnam war. 
What effect has Vietnam had on orga- 
nized religion, and what are some of the 
possible implications for civil religion in 
America? As of this writing (October 
1969), the war is far from over, and I 
doubt that we will be able to write about 
the war in the past tense within the next 
year. When the conflict is definitively 
settled, there may be new problems for 
American society and for organized reli- 
gion, especially if the American public 
is forced to face the reality of unambig- 
uous American defeat. Further, Viet- 
nam, for all its horror and its capturing 
of our attention in recent years, is only 
the tip of the iceberg. I believe that it 
will be clear in historical perspective 
that the chief consequence of the Viet- 
nam war was to force on to the public 
agenda the question of American power 
in relation to the Third World. In re- 
sponse to Vietnam, the religious bodies 
are beginning to recognize the ideologi- 
cal challenge posed by a post-cold-war 
world, 


Tae RESPONSE A3 REFLECTED IN 
RELIGIOUS. PUBLICATIONS 


One way to view religion’s response 
to Vietnam is through the literature it 
has produced: statements by church and 
synogogue officials and conventions, 
policy papers of the National Council 
of Churches, declarations of protest by 
such religious peace groups as Catholic 
Peace Fellowship, Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, Episcopal Peace Fellowship, 
and, most representatively, Clergy and 
Laymen Concerned About Vietnam 
(CLCAV). In addition, there are in- 
numerable articles in such publications 
as National Catholic Reporter, Christian 
Century, Christianity and Crisis, and 
Commonweal—all of which are usually 
identified as liberal and all of which are 
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editorially in protest against United 
States actions in Vietnam. With the 
exception of America, a magazine issued 
by the Jesuits, and some purely denomi- 
national papers, no publication in the 
mainstream of the American religious 
conversation has supported the war. 
The war policies of the Johnson and 
Nixon administrations have, on the other 
hand, received almost consistent support 
from such self-consciously conservative 
(fundamentalist or “evangelical”) Prot- 
estant publications as Christianity To- 
day, as well as from the Roman Catho- 
lic Our Sunday Visitor, Twin Circle, and, 
of course, a host of avowedly rightist 
publications of the Christian Anti-Com- 
munist Crusade genre. | 

Religious books on Vietnam which 
have achieved respectable circulation 
have tended to be of a polemical nature 
and usually against government policy. 
Notable are Thomas Quigley, American 
Catholics and Vietnam; Robert McAfee 
Brown, Abraham Heschel, and Michael 
Novak, Vietnam: Crisis of Conscience; 
and Michael Hamilton, The Vietnam 
War: Christian Perspectives In sup- 
port of United States policy are John 
O’Connor, A Chaplain Looks at Viet- 
nam; William O’Brien, War and/or 
Survival; ? and, at least implicitly, sev- 
eral volumes by Paul Ramsey, professor 
of Christian ethics at Princeton. The 
Carnegie-endowed Council on Religion 
and International Affairs, based in New 
York City, has supplied a forum for such 
respected minority voices as Ramsey and 
O’Brien and, together with a few other 

1Thomas Quigley, American Catholics and 
Vietnam (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans, 1968) ; Robert McAfee Brown, Abraham 
Heschel, and Michael Novak, Vietnam: Crisis 
of Conscience (New York: Association Press, 
1967); Michael Hamilton, The Vietnam War: 
Chrisitan Perspectives (Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Wr. B. Eerdmans, 1968). 

2John O'Connor, A Chaplain Looks at 
Vietnam (Cleveland, Ohio: World, 1968); Wil- 


liam O’Brien, War and/or Survival (Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1968). 
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groups, has tried to odai tie Viet: 
os nam debate i in American: religion.. There 
is, so’ far; however, nd’ study, that pulls 
» ‘together ‘the diversity of . religious’ re- 


: 5i “sponses. ` Nevertheless, ` some generaliza- 
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Iti is överwhelmingly clear that Amer- 
- ican religion has not rallied’ to the flag 


Lo "in support of the Vietiiam war. When 
the late Cardinal Spellman of New York ` ~ liberal. bodies, ' probably. ` believe ` they 
`. described our armed ‘forces in Vietnam have: ‘taken no position on the Vietnam’. 


“as “soldiers of Christ” and declared him- 
“gelf in favor-of “my country right or 
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indication. to: the contrary, ‘the "churches" - a 
- will do .what comes naturally, which’ i is a 
to profess: ‘neutrality, but, in. effect,- to 
‘support government policy. Thus, with: 
out ever having to mention Vietnam, naz 
__ tional and local churches pray. for divine 
` protection of American soldiers, for thev 
' defeat of godless  comimunismi in gen- 
eral, and: foran “honorable” peace, ‘and: 


“ 
ad 


> inculcate the virtues of -obedience. ’ to 


civil authority: The great- majority of. 
_ churchmen, both in conservative . and ‘in’ - 


debate, although” the social dynamics of 
` their churches? worship . ‘and life give. 


o wrong,” ‘he. was severely censured by - moral legitimacy to conforming: to. por- A l 


most’ of: the religious press. _ "Through 


the mass media, religion’s attitude to-. | 


ite ward the ‘war comes. across in terms of 
derg, leading protest marches; granting able from. general public ‘disillusionment: 


‘ 
4 
ig 


> warrant. 
«s bodies. that constitute the. base-constitu-- ` 


$ 


' church sanctuary to draft-resisters, abet-- 
ting military ‘deserters, and burning ` not led to opposition. in: all cases. 


_ draft cards collected in taids on Selective. 
, Service. offices. The: image of relentless 
a dpptdition, to: the war. is mis- 
; Jeading,: however. 0 


: “Fhe voices of protest are: more ae 


i © “nant than, their-numbers would - seem'to . 
The: mainstream. Protestant ` 


-ency , of ` the 
a “Churches (Methodist, ; 
: a! American - Baptist, ‘United. Church. of > 


Christ, ahd the like). have been officially, 


A if often mildly, critical of war policy, at> 


ernment policy: ` l ae 
- Since the:-Tet offensive of 1968, re ` 
' Jigious opinión seems to be indistingaish © 


-with the, war, but disillusionment has - 
‘Con- 


servative religious leadership and publi- 


cations. which had. previously “taken no 
position on the war” ‘now lament ‘the 
“confusion? and “disharmony” that. thé. z. 
war has inflicted on American ` life. 
“There are ‘fréquent. „prayers for national , 
unity and: understanding, ‘and, in’ some ° 
casés,’a call fora new sense of national, : 


` 


National: Council of. direction. Such calls” frequently invoke: 
Presbyterian; - a the. prophetic: ‘warning, “Where there’ is’ 


_no vision, the. people. perish.’ ? Tt seems ' 
likely that thé. vision of military. victory: - 
would be as acceptable as that of ré-" 


least -since»late- 1966, frequently using paa and withdrawal, ‘perhaps more : 


the National ‘Council’ to, express their’: 
= opposition ‘or misgivings. But some:- 


`, ‘church bodiés—for example, the eleven-. - 
ae ‘million-member Southern Baptist Con- 


` vention; the largest in American Prot- 


-In-these churches, ` 
the strategy. of those who oppose the war. ` 
is just to get: Vietnam put: on the official ; 
TTN Those who support or are un- 
- decided about the war pursue an avoid- ` 
„ance course, oS ane: that unless there i is 


Fg 


x we? estantism—have yet: to say anything exi ` 
a eae about the war. 


The plea is for clear direction; the. 
oa is pled r a ee ae 


4 
Pa 


Religious groups of TA 


One barometer of- religious. opposition - ss 
-to the war is! participation in religious ` 
‘groups of protest. Clergy: and ual 
Concerned’ About Vietham was estab- |. 
lished in. late 1965 to provide a channel. 


‘‘of protest that is comprehensive both. 


peinent ane pape it be i 


re 
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gan by including top Protestant, ‘Roman 
Catholic, and Jewish leadership, and ap- 
pealed to religionists of -both pacifist 
and “realist” attitudes toward war. 


`CLCAV has, from the beginning, re- 


ceived extensive co-operation and as- 


sistance from the National- Council of - 


Churches, and part of its. unstated pur- 
pose is to move always a little in ad- 
vance of the Council, and of mainstream 
church bodies, thus ‘giving them more 


_ room in which to strengthen and expand , 


their protests against the war. 
CLCAV is the largest of the religious 


peace groups, and. possibly the largest 


peace group of any sort in America. 
Yet, its membership { (membership being 
defined by any participation, including 
‘simply expressions of support and being 


-> put on. the mailing list) has never been» 


. more. than 33,000. The majority of 
these are clergy or others in religious 
leadership positions, but the figure must 
be .compared with the more than 
400,000 clergy in the United States. 
Although no hard statistics are avail- 
able, it seems probable that adding up 
clerical membership, in all the peace 
groups—Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
Negotiation Now!, National Committee 
for a Sane Nuclear Policy (SANE), 
denominational groups, -and the like— 
would indicate that no more than’ 10 
percent of the American. clergy are in- 
-volved;‘even by this paginas criterion 
of involvement. 

In working with clergy goma the 


-~ . country on this issue, I have discovered 


that many clergy who feel that they 
belong to the “peace movement,” and 
are counted as members by peace organ- 
izations, feel restrained from communi- 
cating their sympathies to their congre- 
gations and communities. Recent socio- 
logical studies by Charles Glock, Rodney 
Stark, and Jeffrey Hadden suggest some 
of the reasons for this.inhibition, and we 
shall return to: those studies. For ‘what- 
ever iri the gap between private and 


. J 
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| T ties to the peace move- 
ment; on the one hand, and active oppo- 


sition to the war; on the other, suggests. 
that something under 5 percent of 
American ‘religious leadership has any 
aggressive public connection with war 
protest.’ (This is admittedly a soft . 
figure, although it is confirmed by the 
impressions of others involved both in 


_ the peace movement and i in the religious 


community.) 

The New Left makes much of the as- 
sertion that it takes only 3 percent of the 
people to make a revolution, and we 
might, in a similar-vein, project a radical 
restructuring of American religion by 
the 5 percent mentioned above. Our 
more’ modest purpose,. however, is to 
inquire about the influence: of this 5 
percent in a religious enterprise that, for 


all the change it is undergoing, is ‘not 
likely to experience anything like revo- 
‘lution in the near future. 


Theré is at least another 5 percent, it 
is safe to estimate, who support govern- 


‘ment policy and are in protest against 


the protest. If one adds to this the voice 
of the layman, it seems certain that. 
there are.more people deeply involved 


‘in the ‘life of the churches who are in . 
‘support of the Vietnam war than there 


are in opposition. The protesters, as 
noted before, have better access to the 
media and are.in control of the larger 


‘and “intellectually respectable” publica- 
` tions and of‘ the interdenominational 


bureaucracies. Certainly, antiwar pro- 
test has the upper hand at the more 
prestigious ‘theological’ schools, where 


‘moral outrage at the war is an emotional 


consensus among students and faculty. 
The. 5 percent, then, includes the “‘influ- 
entials,” the opinion leaders, and, with 
few exceptions, those who make the de- 
cisions about how organized religion pre- 
sents itself to ‘the public. So much is 
this the case that Paul Ramsey com- 
plains about a “liberal Protestant curia” 
which he likens to the Vatican’s curia 


ww 


Fok 
1 


= 


` religion. 


- in its Sa aoh of dissénting eeik 
from the higher councils. of American -. 
Althotigh Ramsey’s polemic . 
Who.Speaks for the Churches? is marred 
by pique and peevishness, his complaint 
-© against. one aspect of. the politics of. 


contemporary religion cannot be dis- 


a missed lightly.* 


“Support for the Vietnam war is, in 


short, riot, respectable in American re- - 
l . ligion. 
1.. Bishops Conference, in the fall of 1968; 


When the American Catholic 


addressed itself to the war without call- 


"ining for coriventional submission to civil 
"authority, but, rather, insisting on the 
ae importance: ‘of dissent arid even support- 

-ing conscientious objection to. particular 

- wars, it was clear, beyond’ doubt, that 
~ . American religion would not be enlisted 
- + in making a crusade ‘out of the United 
“States presence in Vietnam. ` For .con- 


servative religionists, including Protes- 


' tant fundamentalists, the Roman ‘hier- 
.: archy was viewed as thé last, best hope. 
“ efor resistance to the liberal tide.. 
-= though Roman Catholic leadership has ` 
“not beén enlisted in opposition to the 
„+> jwar—and it clearly has not been—it has ` 


Al- 


' been. effectively neutralized. For every 


‘Cardinal O’Boyle of Washington, D.C., °° 
-or ‘McIntyre of Los- ‘Angeles who sup- . 
‘ports the, war, there are: two or three. 


” bishops associated with “Clark ‘Kerr’s 


, Negotiation Now! and others co-operat-.. 
ing with CLCAV. The fundamentalists, 


. Roman and Protestant, are left with one 


“ay 


fen Churches? (Nashville, Tenn.: SE Press, 
5. ae 


-` another’s company and that “of such 
“> relatively marginal groupings as_ the. 
- American Greek Orthodox. Church and 
mee: few very. orthodox rabbinical, associa- 
a tions. Cae" aos 


‘ Thousands of ‘Roman Catholic priests 


"and religious, unlike most of. the bishops 
‘| (the “lowerarchy” as distinct from the 
., - hierarchy); have moved far beyond neu- 
> otrality: . Much of the most radical civil 


. =Paul Ramsey; Who ' Speaks ° jor” the 
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disobedience has been carried on by: 


Roman Catholics.: The ‘Berrigan broth-- 
ers, Daniel and Philip, are the best- ` 
known leaders of a widespread Catholic 
movement which has gained the support 
of such influential organizations as the’ 
National Liturgical (Conference and has 
ready access to such publications as. 
Commonweal, National Catholic Re- 
porter, US. Catholic, ‘and’ Catholic 
World. . The Catholic Peace eee 
closely allied with the Catholic Worker’. 
movement led by Dorothy Day, has been, 
instrumental in organizing raids on-draft 
boards, making such actions as ‘those of | 
the “Catonsville 9,” the “Milwaukee 14,” 
and others, predominantly, sometimes ; 
totally, Roman’ Catholi¢ in inspiration’. - 
and participation. Social psychologists 
may see in this an overcompensation for . 
years of ghettoized Catholic disengage- 
mënt from social change. Emerging 
from their immigrant. mentality, Ameri- 
can Catholics.are moving into.the public 


arena with an urgency aimed at making 


up tor sd time. 


‘SOME BEOS FOR THE Majority? s 
Nevurratiry TOWARD: ‘THE War 


and Roman Catholic, not rallied around, 
the flag? ‘The reasons given by those.” 
who oppose the war are part of the ex-. 
planation.. The pacifists do not-need to 
explain their position. “Christian real- 
ists,” for example, John Bennett and - 
Reinhold Niebuhr, to cite the two most 


influential members of the social- ethics ` 


orbit. around .Union Theological Semi-. ` 
nary in New Yoik, find the Vietnam ° 
war-to be unjust and self-defeating. 


Others, for example, sociologist Peter — 
Berger, writing in Christianity and Cri-. 


sis, September 12,1967, saw the war as. 
abhorrent on grounds of elementary hu- 
manism. If torture and. indiscriminate 


killing are. required for~ counterinsur- 


gency actions such as - that in. Vaaa 


į : 


Why have the churches, Protestant 


Y. 


hardly care. less about the opinions of 
Niebuhrs, ’ 


kaal 


Ea 


* 
pa 
Mo 
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‘then respect for’ humanity serena pro: 3 


test, say- Berger and others. American 


l religion, then, has not rallied around the 
flag because too many influential people 
in American religion had weighed the’ 


cause in their several-balances and found 
it wanting. 

Beyond opposition to the war on its 
own lack of merits, however, church- 
political factors entered ‘the picture, In 


convention in 1967, the - conservative 
Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod was ' 


pressed hard to endorse the war effort. 
This church body, together with -the 
Southern Baptist Convention and most 
self-styled. “evangelica 4 groups, could 


the Bennetts, Bergers, 
Browns, and Novaks. Indeed, such con- 
servative bodies viëw men of liberal 
prestige with deep suspicion and are dis- 
tinctly uncomfortable when they find 


themselves in agreement with what the ` 
- religion departments of Time and News- 


week consider enlightened and progres- 
sive religion. ‘The chief factor in the 
Missouri Synod’s not bestowing a halo 
on the United States war effort was that 


to do so would have been to enter the. 


field of “partisan politics,” and, like 


most conservative bodies, the Synod in- 


sists on a sharp line between sacred and 
secular. In “neutralizing these church 


_ bodies, the main achievement of the 


peace movement was to make Vietnam 
appear as a partisan issue. 


That the more conservative bodies did . 


not explicitly support the war is not so 
much attributable to antiwar sentiment 


` within these bodies as it is a reaffirma- 
. tion of their conservative creed of po- 
' litical disengagement. The question be- 


fore’ their boards and conventions was 


' not to decide about. the: rightness or. 


wrongness of the war. but to avoid ally- 
ing themselves with either ‘the Ful- 
brights, Churchs, Hartkes; “and Kenne- 


dys or with the Johnsons, Nixons, Dirk- 
sens, and- Russells. 


-~ 


Thus, it has not 
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been necessary ‘to make a desia oi 
the Vietnam war ‘itself, and, from the 


_ standpoint of ‘administrative concern for. 


denominational ara that i is an un- 


` qualified relief. < 


The churches 1 were also inhibited from 


.. beating the drums of sanctified patrio-. 


tism, as they have sometimes done in 
the past, because, like the general cul- 
ture, the churches are somewhat sensi- ` 


‘tive to the lessons of Nazi Germany, 


especially to the need for a critical. 
stance toward the society and its govern- 
ment. The influence of Dietrich Bon- , 
“hoeffer,. for example, has cut across lib- . 
‘eral-conservative lines: The liberal 
Christian ‘admires his ` “religionless 
Christianity” and the conservative, his - 
Life Together, but, for both, Bonhoeffer’ 
is‘a. heroic ‘figure of resistance to tyč- 
anny, of refusal to.betray the Message. 


The “evangelicals,” in many cases, have 


assumed a posture of, to use H. Richard 
Niebuhr’s phrase, “Christ .against Cul- 
ture,” while the liberals polished the . 
rhetoric and style of “prophetic” minis- 
try in the civil rights movement. The 
end result is that both are. suspicious of . 
culture-religion. 

In the early 1960's, the “religious re- 


vival” of the. previous decade was sub- .- 


mitted to rigorous critique and indicted: 
by Will Herberg’s Protestant, Catholic, | 
Jew, Martin Marty’s The New Shape of 
American ‘Religion, and Peter Berger’s 
The Noise of Solemn Assemblies.*. All 
taught the clergy the dangers of being - 
‘taken captive -by society’s demands- for 
-a utilitarian religion that’ sanctifies busi- 
“ness as usual. The continuing success of 


' Billy Graham, Norman Vincent Peale, 


and a host of other popular divines sim- 
ply indicates that most lay people do 
not read Marty and Berger. 


4 Will Herberg, Protestant, Catholic, Jew - 
(Magnolia, Mass.: Peter Smith, 1955); Martin 
Marty, The New Skape of. American Religion: 
(New York: Harper. & Row, 1959); Peter 
Berger, ‘The Noise of Solemn Assemblies 
(Garden City, N.Y.: ee 1968). 
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o Finally,’ 
American religion failed to rally for ‘the. 
_ Vietnam. war must take note that the 


à 
«tk 
t 


any inquiry ‘about - why 


government did not unequivocally ask 
for religious endorsement. For all his 


“‘slandérous~ suggestions’. that: those who 
. disagreed. with him: were nervous old 


pa nation. 


women or cowards, President Johnson’ 
didnot pull all the stops on civil re- 


É ligion. He did not, as he did in connec- 
"tion with the voting’ rights bill of 1965, l 
say of ae Vietnam war: 


~~ 


Rarely arewe met with the EA iot 
"to our growth or abundance, or our welfare . 
. (or our security—but rather to the values . 
and purposes and meaning’ of our beloved 
. God will not favor everything.. 


that we do. It is rather our duty to divine 


>? his will, I cannot help but believe that He 
_truly- understands, that He really favors, 


-> factor in the passage of civil rights legis- 
`% lation in the first half of this decade. 
- is impossible to say what would have 
` happened if the’ government had called 


ʻ:' the undertaking that we begin here tonight.® 


The. churches did raliy to the cause of. 


-, civil rights; and some: political leaders 


credit religious influence as the decisive 


It 


for similar religious support for the war, 


= © but it is almost certain that at least the 
' ” § percent mentioned above would have 
. responded negatively, condemning the 


government for its blasphemous attempt 


= to exploit religion for partisan and ill- 


conceived purposes. Goyernment agèn- 


~ cies have -regularly -mäde behind-the- 


scenes contacts’ with religious groups. in 
the hope of persuading them to support 
the administration. viewpoint, or at least 


. to modify: their criticism. But if Presi- 


. Americans . professedly -trust, it would 
have occasioned a severe conflict between- 


~ 


‘dents Johnson and Nixon had publicly 
and insistently identified Vietnam policy © 


with-the designs of the ‘God in whom 


the churches. and American civil religion 


va. , SUS, President (J ohnson), Adäress to Con- i 
“ot ges March 15, 1965. 


a 
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and inflamed a publi¢ debate about.“‘the 


‘purposes “and meaning of our beloved 


nation” more.intense and corrosive than 


that which. we have at present, 


_ The Christian celébrants of secularity ` | 


might argue ‘that political leaders have . 


only recognized, the obvious, namely,. a 
that God-talk is. not effective in’ our'- 

secularized world and that, therefore, the.- 

Presidents do not invoke God's benedic- 
tion on’'their course in Vietnam. ‘The 
more likely explanation is that the Presi- 
dents restrain themselvés from raising. 

the stakes in the Vietnam debate to the . . 
point where their decisions are equated 
with the raison d’être of the American , 
nation. As the opinion. polls turned 
against official policy, it. became more 
obviously “self-defeating to threaten a 
majority’ of the Amierican people with | 
excommunication’ from this national 
community “under God.” The Johnson 
and Nixon administrations both. recog-.. 
nize that the language of morality, con- 
science, and divine purpose has been co- 
opted by the opposition ; such language .. 
is, therefore, to be avoided, lest the pro- 


test be given greater legitimation. ~The 
preferred . official language is ‘that of 


Rusk and Rostow, and now of Kissinger: 
and Nixon: pragmatic, oriented to prob- - 
lem-solving, appealing for the maturity © 
to-accept. the ambiguities of a dirty. job 


that must be seen through to its end. 


We have discussed the extent of the- 
active protest in American religion and 
suggested reasons why this protest, - to- 
gether with other factors,. prevented re- 
ligious bodies‘from giving uncritical sup- 
port to the government’s war policies.. 


Before taking up the importance of these .. 
‘developments for American civil religion, 


some other consequences for the churches 
of the Vietnam war should be noted. ° 
Each of the following briefly stated gen- 
eralizations calls. for its, own essay, but 
no discussion of “religion and’ Vietnam”. 
can avoid at least Ons. some of. 
thése a 


m, 


_ 


. . to issue-oriented’ groups. 


~ 


PTE CONSÉQUENCES - 


`- The Vietnam debate has ‘strengthened 

| Jewish-Christian relations, many of the 
bonds having been forged earlier in the 
“ civil rights movement. Even during the 


Middle East war in June 1967, the em- ` 


phatic differences between Jews and 


many Christians jeopardized, but did not’ 
break, alliances to end the war-in Viet-. 


nam. 

The Vietnam debate has caused a re- 
shuffling ‘of alliances among activist - 
‘clergy and laymen. ‘There is an in- 
creased disillusionment about the sig- - 
nificance of denominational alignments, 
a tendency to form primary religious ties 
Sometimes 
these take the shape, of “‘underground ` 
churches”; at other times, it is- urged 
that such organizations as Clergy and 
Laymen Concerned About 


and an agency for carrying its members’ 


. social commitments. In the last year, - 
there has also been a thrust to move. 


back more vigorously into denomina- 
_. tional orbits, forming radical caucuses 

_ that can attempt to turn the denomina- 
tions around. ‘This seems to contra- 
_dict thé signs of alienation of’ clergy. 
from official church structures, until. 
we understand that the -primary al- 
legiance is not to the denomination but 
to the network of similar caucuses in and 
outside the- official churches.: (The. 
_ Lutherans, Presbyterians, American Bap- ` 
tists, United Church of Christ, and,. of 
course, Roman Catholics all have. such 
groups of radical blacks and whites 
pushing their churches for change on 
war ‘and racism.) The result is that the 
minority of activist. clergy and lay peo- 


ple is less responsivé to official church: 


boards and agencies, except as such, 


boards and agencies can be enlisted. for’ i 


their causes. - 
-A third consequence- of the contro- 
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Vietnam . 
should reorganize as church bodies, sup-` ` 
. plying a context for a full religious life - 


' tion that is now so pervasive. 
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‘versy ET the war is the- 
strengthening. of radical pacifism in 


_ American religion. -For years, pacifism 


was treated badly by the religious press. 
because of the influence of neo-orthodox 
Christian realism, led by Reinhold Nie- 
buhr. The realists have recognized in 
recent .yéars, however, that their ethical 
approach is peculiarly susceptible to-dis- 
tortion as a cynical Realpolitik in. sup- 
port of whatever course the government 
may declare necessary to its world “re- 
sponsibilities.”” (The “situation ethics” 
approach popularized by Joseph Fletcher 


of Harvard has proved as politically in- 


effectual as the more inane versions of 
“celebrating the’ secular.” Situation 
ethics has been important in rationaliz- 
ing the liberation. from sexual taboos ` 
which is a striking, characteristic of the 


radical’ consciousness of the youth cul- 


ture.) 

Today, admonitions to be “realistic” 
fall ón deaf ears. Hans Morgenthau, an 
eminently hard-nosed secular realist 
about international affairs, recently con- 
fessed in a public meeting that he is 
more and more being “driven to do the- 
ology,” that “the real crisis of American 
foreign policy is an ethical crisis,” that - 
America needs “someone who can in 
foreign policy do what Martin Luther 
King did in the racial crisis, evoke the 


-best in the American ethos to give a new- 


moral foundation for American power.” ' 
Dr. King, and, to a much lesser extent, 
A. J. Muste and the Berrigans, are 
among the radical pacifists who have 
gained a hew ae for militant non- 
violence: 

Now the pacifists are criticized, not so 
much’by the Christian realists as by the 
violent revolutionaries. The late Camilo 
Torres of Colombia and the present 


- Richard Shaull of. Princeton are two of 


many figures representing a revolution- 
ary thrust in the process of radicaliza- 
) In the 
last. year, ` the National Council of 


SF 
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' within the Christian- tradition. 6 
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Churches’ pore in: a: more eee way, 
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‘ the. World Council of Churches, have | 


given. generally. sympathetic attention to 
_ the revolutionary, option as a means of 
"achieving social justice: ” . Theological un- 
. derpinnings, are supplied 'byʻà group of ' 
European ‘thinkers, notably Jürgen 
-Moltmann, Wolfhart Pannenberg, and 
piam Metz, who have dtawn heavily 
“from the Marxist , ‘philosopher „Ernst. ` 
Bloch, . -Among. American theologians, ` 
‘Cail Braaten’s The Future of God 
-represents the seriousness with which- 
revolutionary thought is’ being. treated. 
The’ 
_ hearing now given the. “theology of 
. hope,” with its radical political cor- 
“relates, is inexplicable without Vietnam. 
In the minds of. many: Christians,: the’. 
. positivistic affirmation ‘of the secular’ 
Pag -advocated by Harvey Cox in 
his 1965 best-seller The Secular City. 
: has beén thoroughly discredited by the- 
horror; frustration, and madness of. Viet- : 


j 5 nam. The polemic today is against the 


Poe pages, value-free, secularist style, 


| and in his more recent Feast of Fools, . 


` Cox all but confesses to having mistaken 
.. the signs of the times in his pre-Vietnam 


a "euphoria for “man come of age.” 7 


Arthur Waskow, of the Institute for 
- Policy © Studies, Washington, D.C., 
_ Writes:. Ñ 


a 


[Man] frids himself, at. the. end of '250~ 


ae of “scientific” Ge, ‘rational and in- 
“tellectual) effort, on the point of extermi- 


UN ry 


i nating himself. . . . Would it be too much: 


to expect that sane. men would turn away 
from such a world, recoil ‘from worship of” 


“the | science that created it, and search. for 
-a “roots of prescientific thought and feeling— : 
ie Re féeling-——that might connect them 


to.a sense of mankind and“of nature once 
 again?—to’ a ‘Sense of love, joy and com- 


6 Carl Braaten, The Future of God (New 


: | > “York: Harper & Row, 1969). 
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s erT Harvey Cox, The Secular City (New Yoik: 

' The Macmillan Company, 1963); Harvey Cox, ` ; 
_. Feast ‘of Fools (New oC The Macmillan © 
- Company, 1968). 
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izing society... 


“on 


use of the technology that, science ‘madè, 
available? -...-In, that context, the “reli- 
gious” sense—that is, an urgency’ for recon- 
necting mind, body, and, spirit—becomes 
a deeply human response to the dehuman- 
ne: reconstruction of 
. old rituals so that they unite us across" our, : 


separate religious sensés is a task that-re- ; 


quires both- intelligence and feeling—as 
- does all the work of the movement. s 


The religious revival ‘that Waskow 
reflects, if itis lasting, will probably not - 
gravitate to organized religion in its 
present state. It is even less likely that 
the youth culture will produce. an en- 
tirely new religious tradition, replete 
with theological seriousness, cult, and: 


organization. More probably, those sec- 


tors of church and synagogue that have 
identified with “the movement” will. in- . 
creasingly. attract the allegiance ofso- . 
cially involved youth and “will serve’ as 
centers óf” cọ- -ordination for the fast- 
growing maze of religious-communitarian 
experiments across the country. 


Vietnam .and its resulting. tadicaliza-. | 


tion. is probably giving a more honest — 
hearing to the biblical Gospel than was’ . 
granted by the “silent generation” of the 
religious 1950’s, for whom, presumably, ; 


. participation in the, church was an essen- ~, 
‘tial part of the American- “Way to which” 


they aspired. However, although the 
Gospel may seem more ‘credible in to- 


day's . youth culture, the antiauthori- . 


tarian and’ anti-institutional biases of 
this : generation . raise serious questions 
about the meaning of a religious revival ~ 
for the institutiorial life of the churches. 


This is a revival, if revival it is, that has 


much to do -with religious happenings, 


but very little time for religious organi- 
. zations, - 
structures. - o7 : 


and less for denominational | 


The new. enthusiasm for. radical’.paci- 


- fist and revolutionary thought, and the - 


religious transcendence of scientism, mi 
8 Aifhut askon; Liberation g a 1969). 


‘munity’ that. might T ‘or: pa ‘the’ PA ‘ 
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be viewed by. many as poate Fal P 
- Cèrtainly, ` 
ii Vietnam is judged by history as being 
the. atrocity that the war’s opponents 
. claim it is, American religion will come 


from the Vietnam turmoil. 


_ off looking good, compared, for example, 


”~ 


with German ‘religion in the 1930’s. 
mentioned earlier, the appearance of the 
extent and intensity.of religious opposi- 
tion to the war is misleading, but the 
fact remains that there is little influen- 
tial religious support for the’ war, and 


the minority opposition that has gained | 


public attention through dramatic acts 


- and words has been able to shape the 


image of American religion in protest. 
On the debit side, those large church 
bodies that have evaded the issue of 


Vietnam may feel confirmed in their 
. decision not to “mix in politics:”? | 


one high official in the Southern Baptist 
Convention told me: 


If we had followed the advice of the activ- 


ists and spoken out on Vietnam in, 1965, 
_ the . messengers 


[convention ‘delegates | 
would have overwhelmingly supported 


‘Johnson. It was.better that we did nothing 


and just let public opinion swing the weight 
against the war. 


This- candid statement, no doubt: hee 


trays a lack of concern for the church’s 
prophetic, leadership, but it makes ad- 
ministrative sense. If; following a clear- 
cut American defeat, public sentiment 
turns against the pzace forces, charging 


that domestic dissent. stabbed the Ameri-. 


can military in the back, the denomina- 
tions that said nothing to oppose the war 


` will be.in a position: to congratulate 


- Churches. 


themselves on their foresight. 

More significantly, the religious pro- 
test against the war has widened the 
gap between clergy, and lay people, be- 


= tween local churches and national. head- 


quarters, between denominations and 
interdenominational leadership, 


‘ Fa s 


As . Tace. a 


- to the conventional belief systems of the 


has 


espe.” 
cially that of the National Council of.. 
‘In The Gathering Storm in- 
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he Churches, Jeffrey K. Hadden ex: 


pands the research of socidlogists Glock 


and Stark, demonstrating- that the lay. 


` constituency of the churches is. over- 
. wheliningly puzzled, angered, or alien- 


ated by. religious ‘activism on war and ` 
‘The more lay people subscribe 


churches, and the more they participate 


` in and support the life of the churches, 
the’ less likely are they to approve of 


the churches’ 


engagement in social 


change. It is almost impossible to exag- 


gerate the seriousness of this develop-' 
ment for the future of American re- 
ligion. The gap was not created by 
Vietnam, but it has been raay 
widened. 

The problem that Hadden analyzes is 
related to Paul Ramsey’s previously 
mentioned charge that the churches fre- 
quently speak on social questions with- 
out having done their homework, with- 
out Serious theological reflection, and, 
most of all, without any “warrant” 


either from the Christian tradition or 


from the people whom they, presumably, 
represent. There is a widespread sus- 


picion, especially ‘in white middle-class 


congregations, that activist clergy are 
exploiting religion as a forum and power 
base for the promotion of their political 
opinions. Activist ‘pastors and writers 
have failed to convince their constituen- . 
cies that opposing the war or supporting 
the Black Manifesto are in continuity 
with, or integrally related to, devotion — 
to Jesus, the Scriptures, and the welfare 

of the Christian community. In many 
instances, it must be admitted, little ef- 
fort has been made to establish. this re- 


lationship between biblical faith and 


specific social concern. The major em- 
phasis is on. the church’s “being rele- 


vant,” when the lay people are insisting 
that the church should “be religious.” 


9 Jeffrey K. Hadden, The Gathering Storm 
in the Churches (Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 
day; TO 
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I ‘ieee that there ‘is a movement to- 
day, even among the most activist’ re- 


. ligious leadership, away from the cult of 
as relevance. . 
i period. of pastoral and theological -seri- - 


‘If so, we ĉan expect ‘a new © 


_ ousness in -American religion, , perhaps 


oo even something that will look like a con- 


servative renaissance, .At least this: can - 
be expected from those clergy and re- 
ligious thinkers who have not despaired. 


of organized religion and gone elsewhere. 


“Civ RELIGION” AND Porrrics- 7 


' In his justly famed “Civil Religion i in 
Ana a Robert Bellah notes that “the 


` relation between religion and. politics in 
_. America has been singularly smooth.” 
‘The religious protest against the Viet- 
nam war,seems to contradict this asser- 


tion. < We see churches and synagogues. 


a refusing to endorse the actions of a gov- 
ernment at war, legitimating the pro- _ 

" test-of resisters ‘and deserters, and regu- . 
larly invoking the judgments. of Nurem- 


berg and of God against’ the war crimes 


>. of the United States,.?° 


I believe, however, that the conflict i is 


not between religion and politics—not if 


‘one’ tinderstands ‘that American politics 


includes the civil religion’ described by 


`- Bellah as “a set of religious beliefs, sym- 
: ` bols, and rituals growing. out of the 
_ American ': historical experience inter- 
`> preted in the dimension of transcend- 
lence.” 
- father, between the government (under 
. ‘both Johnson and Nixon) and the Amer-: 


The conflict over Vietnam -is, 


~- ican civil religion; a conflict within’ the- 


y 
- 


American political enterprise, broadly - 


‘understood. It is only in this light that 


one Gan understand why the last few 


a years have. brought the American politi- 
-~ . cal process:into question so fundamen- 


tally-~and also why the churches’ part. 


20 Robert Bellah; “Civil Religion in Amer- 
ica,” in The Religious Situation, 1968 (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1968), pp. 331-355. Cf. In the 


-Name of America: The Record. of U.S: Mili- _ 
tary Behavior in Vietnam Compared with the 
Laws of War (New York: CLCAV, -1968).: 
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_ relationship to the civil religion. 
supports the other; 


4 n ” ka 
` r > 


in n the war protest has alienated ; so much ~ 


of their membership. -Church members © 


think ij terms of specific Christianity, 
rather than in terins of -civil religion. 
Their notion ‘of American public valies 


is either that they are, in fact, Christian 


(“America is a Christian’ nation”). or 
that they are “secular,” and therefore `, 
not within the purview of the church’s 
proper concern. 

The debate about: the “morality” of 
the Vietnam. war is not, then, between l 


the government and Christianity, but 


between the. government. and the civil 
religion of America. -The churches rally 
to the support of, and-give a degree of 
legitimation ;to, that’ interpretation of’ 
the civil religion that protests the war. 

Bellah argues- that civil religion is a . 
parallel religion, distinct from, a 
merely a diluted version of, Christianity. 
Yet, Christianity—and, largely through 


‘Christianity, Judaism—is in ‘symbiotic _ 


` Fach, 
each lends plausi- 
bility to the other. The remarkable- 
success ‘of organized Christianity ‘in 
America depends on the assumption that E 
membership in a church is supportive. 

of true Americanism. The American . 


public values, similarly, depend upon. 
the belief commitments that are nur-. 


tured by church and synagogue. There- 


fote, Bellah is justified in worrying 


about whether the present theological 
crisis (he wrote at the time of the “death. 
of God” flurry) might not undermine the 


‘civil religion which requires an almost 


universal belief in God or, at least, ‘in. 
some transcendent point -of reference 
beyond the nation itself: 

In‘ The Politics o f Protest, Jerome ' 


Skolnick writes that- in the peace move- . 


‘ment’ “the educators are the’ head, the’ 
students are the body, and the clergy are 
the conscience.” *# 


11 Jerome Skolnick, The Politics of. Broe. e 


on York: Ballantine oe PE 


* 


‘I suspect that pro- ` r 
' fessors, students, and clergy would ob- 


Tue War, THE _CitukcHEs, AND Cove RELIGION | 


ject, and aly to this neat fornia 
Such historians as Henry Steele. Com- 
mager have protested the war vigorously 


‘in terms of American values—what - 


Americans ‘have, historically, believed 
themselves to be. - 
“Call to Resist Illegitimate Authority” 
‘is a profoundly moralistic document. 


Statements from such emphatically “sec- 
ular” organizations'as SANE and Amer- | 


`icans for Democratic Action have in- 
sisted upon declaring the war “immoral” 
and have spoken about guilt, judgment, 
and the moral obligation to make repa- 
rations—all highly religious rhetoric. 
Most Americans are not at home with 
the idea of civil religion, although they 
are practiced in appealing to its hopes 
and sanctions. There is, therefore, a 
certain insecurity about. crossing. what 
are supposed to be the lines between 
religion and politics. The clergy. and 
the churches. are viewed as the official 
guardians and spokesmen. of conscience, 
as we see in Skolnick’s remark. But 
the conscience is there in the secular 


organizations, as‘is also the readiness to | 


` spell out positions in terms of a’ moral 


tradition that is ‘inescapably religious.. 


The. result is that secular organizations 


-` and movements welcome clerical partici- - , 
- churches’ continued identification with 


_ pation, first, because they have an ex- 
aggerated notion of the direct organizing 


power of the churches and, second, be- : 


cause the presence of collars and rabbini- 
cal beards tends to authénticate the 
genuineness of the organization’ S` moral 
concern. | os 

i Robert Bellah further argues that 
American civil religion has brought’ the 
nation through two periods of trial—the 
Revolution and the Civil War—and is 
now faced with the problem of finding 
appropriate symbols and metaphors to 
help ‘America cope with the third ‘trial, 
its role in the global community: 


Out of the first and second times of trial 
have come, as we have seen, the major 
eyo: ‘of the American civil religion. 
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"There seems little doubt that a success- 


ful negotiation of this third’ time of trial— 


. the attainment.of some kind of viable and 


coherent world order—would precipitate a.” 
major new set of symbolic forms....A 
world civil religion could be accepted as a 


fulfillment and not a denial of American 
` civil religion. Indeed, such-an. outcome has 
_ been the eschatological hope of American 


civil religion from the beginning. To-deny 


such an outcome would be to deny the 


meaning of America itself,2? 
CONCLUSION . 


I believe that in the Vietnam debate, 
organized religion chiefly supported and 
strengthened the traditional lines of 
American civil religion, which ` were 


-clearly violated by the government. 


That debate has now moved to larger 


-questions of America’s role in the world, 


especially American power in the Third — 
World, and the churches and synagogues. 


_must now do better than they have done 
“to date. 


It is not enough simply to 
jump on the bandwagon of revolutionary 
consciousness according to Fanon, Mar- 
cuse, and Guevara, or even. according to 
some, of the more radical insights of 
Pope Paul’s On the Development of Peo- 
ples. ‘It is not enough because the 


the political avant garde, without popu- 
larly credible rootage-in explicit Chris- 
tian theology and piety, will leave the 
churches without a constituency. Or- 
ganizations. like the World Council of 


.Churches are. already close to being, in 


Malcolm Muggeridge’s phrase, “like 
NATO, \a headquarters without: any 
armies. a 

_ Finally, it is not. ‘enough for the 
churches to ride along in’a legitimating 
capacity on the bandwagon of radical 
revolutionary thought because such 


h .thought, at least in its present forms, 
requires the repudiation of the Ameri- 


22 Bellah, “Civil Religion in America,” p. 
348.. i i 


SUPPLEMENT 


Trends in Historical Writing About Modern Western 
Europe in the Last Five Years 


By BEAtricrt F. HYSLOP 


LTHOUGH this article will deal 
with trends in Western European 
history since 1965, any survey of his- 
torical trends must necessarily begin 
with some changes taking place among 
historians’ view of the nature and place 
of history in man’s intellectual life. The 
change embodied in the questions “What 
is history?” and “Whaat is its relation- 
ship to other learned disciplines?” has 
intensified in the last five years. Many 
historians, most of whom are more con- 
cerned with European than with Amer- 
ican history, have been engaged in oral 
and written debate. Every issue of the 
American Historical Review (AHR) ac- 
quaints us with several works concerned 
with this subject. Although the reading 
public and the younger historians have 
shown increased present-mindedness, 
and even a tendency to reject history 
as a necessary discipline for the edu- 


cated adult, historians themselves have 
been, in general, increasingly concerned 
over the nature, scope, and use of his- 
tory. Most current historical writing is 
directed toward other historians or spe- 
cialists rather than the general reading 
public. This is one facet of the present 
age of specialization that is easily 
observable in our contemporary edu- 
cational system, and hence in adult 
thinking. 


Movrern History AND MAN’s 
INTELLECTUAL LIFE 


Outstanding among writers on the 
nature of history is Georg Iggers, who 
has written books, articles, and reviews 
on the subject, especially on German 
historians, and who recently provided 
an excellent synthesis in a speech to the 
New York State Association of Euro- 
pean historians, held at Marymount 


Beatrice F. Hyslot, Ph.D., Jackson Heights, New York, is Professor Emeritus of 
History, Hunter Colkege, City University of New York. Dr. Hyslop will teach at 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina, in the spring of 1970. She was elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa cs an undergraduate at Mount Holyoke College, and received the 
Mary E. Woolley Fellowship, 1932-1933, an Alhunna Citation of Merit, and an honorary 
degree (1959) from Mount Holyoke. She was a Fulbright researcher to France, 1951- 
1952 and a Fulbright lecturer, 1955-1956, and served on the Fulbright Selection Com- 
nuttee for two years. Dr. Hyslop is a member of a number of foreign and American 
scholarly societies and organizations, among which is the American Historical Association 
(she has served on the Program Committee and has spoken three times at the annual 
programs). She was a cofounder of the Society for French Historical Studies, president 
one year, chairman of the organizing committees for three Franco-American colloquia 
(1960, 1964, and 1°69), and chairman of the Translation Committee; she has also 
attended numerous snternational historical and other congresses. Dr. Hyslop is the 
author of numerous articles and book reviews and of five books on the French Revolu- 
tion, three of them published by the French governmenit—for which she was awarded 
the Oficier des palmes académiques and the Chevalier of the Legion d'Honneur, 
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College, 


October 17-18; 1969. _ His 


. paper.merits publication.’ 


+ - 
> 


The influence of Marx: and Weber 
In the introduction ‘to present trends, 


Mr. Iggers cited the continuing influ: 


. ence of Von Ranke, and ‘then. analyzed 


two main currents influencing historical 


` thinking in the West today: Marxism 


and the. thoùght of Max Weber. 
l Iggers summarizes the Marxist influence ' 


Mr. 


on history thus: 


‘The core of Marz’: S position, the interaction 


> of freedom and- necessity in history, is 
“summed: up by Marx in the opening’ pas- 


_ selves, 


: the past.” 


sages of The Eighteenth, Brumaire: “Men 
make their history, but they do not make 
it just as they please; they do not make 
it under circumstances chosen’ by them- 
but under circumstances directly 
encountered, given and - transmitted- from 


15 
1 


: Mr. Tegerė disclaims the theory that 
l Marx failed to recognize ,noneconomic ` 
factors. 


Some Marxists have given 


| dogmatic ‘expression to - Marxian, ideol- 
' ogy and have overlooked the interaction 


1 Most of Mr. Iggers’ published works deal 


. with German historiography and ideas of his- 


tory. His The German. Conception of His- 
tory: The National Tradition of - Historical 
Thought from Herder te the Present/(Middle- 
town, Conn.: Wesleyan University Press, 1968) 


` was so adversely reviewed by .W. M. Simon, 


American Historical Review (February 1969), 


-c | pp. 1019-1021, that Mr. Iggers wrote a pro- 


test, and Mr. Simon a further comment, in the 


` | October issue of AHR. Among his - other 


articles are: 


` tional Tradition of German Historiography,” 


. History and Theory, no. 6 (1967), 


“tember.” 8[ ?], 1966; 
AHR (October 1965), p 


pp. 382- 
412; “New Ways in History,” Times Literary 
Supplement, April 7, 1966, July 28, 1966, Sep- 


pp. 1-17; “Historiogra- 
phy—The West” has appeared in German in 
Sowjetsystem und demokratische Gesellschaft: 
Enzykloapädisches Worterbuch.: Mr. Iggers 
lent the author of this article a. typed-copy of 


. his speech entitled “The ‘New History in 


Historical Perspective.” 
2 Iggers, “The New History in Historical 


Perspective,” P. 6. 


“The Decline of the Classical: Na-* 


“Thé Idea of Progress,” 


1 


_ to include the East. 
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of political, ideological; ‘economic, and 


` “social factors that Marx himself recog- i 
nized. . 


- Further, Mr. Iggers credits 
Marxism with providing working -hy- 


potheses that have Jed to fruitful re-. 


‘search and new findings. He asserts 
‘that Marxism has influenced British, 


French, and American historians, some- 


times without their knowing it. 
_ The second influence was the work of 


Max Weber, who recognized “the best in ` 


the idealistic tradition, the recognition 
of historical individuality with a 
rigorous methodology.” $ 
_lenged historians to investigate continu- 
ity, recurrence, social structure, and the 


search for generalizations that ënċour-- 


‘aged comparison of persons and social 
systems, as well as cultures and civiliza- 
tions. Weber believed that history pro- 
vided a guide. to progress, to “a process 
of rationalization which expressed itself 
in all aspects of life, religion, science, 


the economy,. political structure, but . ` 
which was not necessarily identical with ` 


a: development towards .greater human- 


ity.” Weber ‘broadened investigation © 


‘to include institutions, the drive for’. 
power, and “the unpredictable element 


‘introduced by the charismatic leader.” -- 


_Iggers pointed out that while Marx was 


concerned with Europe in his day, 3 


Weber expanded the theatre of' history 
Sociological con- 
cepts such as modernization, bureauc- 


racy, urbanization, and class structure— 


all topics of investi gation for European. — 
history today—have been influenced by . 
_Marxist and Weberian taguet: 


The French Annales school _ E : 


Mr. Iggers ascribed a continuation of 
these twin influences-to the Annales 
school in France: 
Bloch; Lucien Fevre—all now dead— 


3 Ibid., pp. 8, 9.. See also Bruce B. Frye, 
“EA Letter from Max Weber,” J ournal. of 


125, 


~ 


Weber _chal- 


Henri Berr, Marc `` 


Modern History (JMH) (June ad pp. a 
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WESTERN EUROPEAN HISTORY IN THE Past FIVE YEARS 


but whose emphasis upon social and eco- 
nomic history and ithe comparative 
method is being carried on through the 
Annales: économies-sociétés-civilisations, 
and through research-orientation in 
France. Braudel has been an impor- 
tant figure, first applying the ideas of 
the Annales school to the Mediterranean 
countries of Europe—a new two-volume 
treatment of his earlier work on Philip 
ITs era—and then broadening this scope 
to include any areas of the world where 
historians apply the framework and 
method.* These historians recognized 
the importance of political leaders, but 
focused their research on social and eco- 
nomic movements, price fluctuations, 
class structure, mobility of class, demog- 
raphy—in short, all features of man’s 
being, ascertainable through the exami- 
nation of the written record, and fre- 
quently by quantitative methods. More 
recently, French historians who use the 
method have extended their investiga- 
tions to all features of human behavior, 
including thought patterns and cultural 
manifestations in society. 

One result of their emphasis was the 
organization (by Ernest Labrousse, who 
has been a key figure in French eco- 
nomic history), at the Rome Interna- 
tional Historical Congress in 1955, of 
an International Committee to investi- 
gate social structure, working as a sub- 
committee of the broader, pre-existing 
Social and Economic Committee.” This 


4See Traian Stoianvich, “Theoretical Impli- 
cations of Braudel’s Civilisation matérielle,” 
JMH (March 1969), pp. 68-81. Braudel’s 
study La Mediterranie st le monde à Vespagne 
de Philippe IT, originally in one volume, was 
published in two volumes in Paris in 1966. 

5 Georges Lefebvre suggested that the com- 
mittee be formed, but did not attend the Rome 
- conference. Approximately fifteen countries 
had representatives present at the founding 
meeting, chaired by M. Labrousse. The pres- 
ent author attended, but was not the official 
United States representative, who gave an un- 
favorable report, and this resulted in no par- 
ticipation by American historians for some 
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new committee had to defend itself from 
attacks of the older political historians, 
the economists, the sociologists, and the 
intellectual historians, and to attempt to 
recruit historians from the other coun- 
tries that attended the first meeting to 
undertake research along an orderly 
plan. It was proposed at Rome that the 
next five years be spent in investigation 
of primary sources available for research 
on social structure, with a report to the 
Stockholm International Conference of 
these findings and of the various topics 
that could be studied. French historians 
returning from Rome were able to uti- 
lize the Sixiéme Section of the Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes, the Centre 
National de Recherche Scientifique 
(CNRS), local congresses of sociétés 
savantes, and university studies. Con- 
siderable progress was made. The Com- 
munist countries at first seized upon 
this type of historical research as one 
made to order for proving class war- 
fare, bourgeoisie versus proletariat. But 
where historians in Western countries 
have undertaken such research, they 
have done so without this bias. Criti- 
cism of this approach in France led to 
more attention to the human factors 
and the role of political leadership. 
While pursuing economic and social re- 
search, this school has also included 
analysis of the behavior of the human 
species, in both its rational and its 
irrational aspects. This led to explo- 
ration of psychological and anthropo- 
logical ideas and methods for use in 
historical research. 

The influence of Marc Bloch, a medie- 
valist whose quantitative and compara- 
tive methods were expanded in the latter 
part of his life,* continues today in 


time. Mme. Fauvel-Rouiff served as secretary, 
and the seat of the Social Archives in Paris 
has served as headquarters. 

€ Aside from his work on the Middle Ages, 
Bloch’s Les caractères originaux de Phistoire 
rurale francaise is a classic, 


k 
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ans of economic and’ social phenomena. 
A paperback | edition: of the ‘English 


oy., translation of his The Historians Craft 
thas made this classic‘ treatment of the 


f nature of history, with its recommenda- 


-~ 


. tion of comparative history, available. to 
-| most students of history in this coun- 
try. 
_ -of this little book today, what its author 
' ‘said in. 1941 is an’ important aspect of 
_ the five-year period being surveyed in 
` this-article. ` 


'. Becaüse of the widespread sale 


Contemporary Peer £ | 
Three: volumes have’ come to’ the. 


defense. of contemporary history: H. 


Stuart Hughes’ History as Art and as - 
i Science The New History, edited by 


Walter Laqueur and George L. Mosse,’ 


and Geoffrey. Barraclough’s History in a- 


Changing World? _ Mr. Hughes cited 


a a Thucydides and Guicciardini as histori- 


ans of their own times, in which they 


_ participated. J. H. Hexter and David: 
‘7 The text ‘was written. during World War . 


II, in which Bloch was a victim of the Nazis: 
J ulien Lefevre, collaborator on the’ ‘Annales, 


. ~ édited the first French edition. The transla- 
. - tion, entitled The Historian’s Craft, has been . 
available here since 1953, and it has been re-- 


issued as a paperback (New York: Random 
House, Vintage Books, 4953): 

8 H. Stuart Hughes, History es Art ia as 
Science (New York: Harper - & Row, Torch- 


books, 1967). Mr. Hughes” most recent book, 


_ The Obstructed Path (New-York: Harper & 
- + ` Row, 1968) is. about French social ‘thought, 


1930-1960. 


9 Walter Laqueur and Geoige L. Mosse, eds., 
©, The New History (New York: Harper & Row, 


Torchbooks, 1967) is really. the fourth issue 
of the Journal of Contemporary History, 1967. 

10 Geoffrey Barraclough, History in a Chang- 
ing World (Oxford, England: Blackwell; 1957). 
The New History and the Hughes volume 


comment on Barraclough. See also. Geoffrey ` 
Barraclough, An Introduction'to Contemporary 


i History. (New York: Basic’ Books, 1964) ; and 


e Li 
' 
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ors 
: 


ae Gordon ‘Wright, Review of An Introduction to 
„° Contemporary -History by. 
‘clough, AHR (January 1966), pp. 510-511. 


‘Geoffrey Barra- 


11.Qn Guicciardini, see also Félix Gilbert, 


| < M aean e and GEE (Princeton, me 


the same stand on objectivity. 


Adele, AHR (December pene 
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‘Thomson; two DADOR to The New 


History,- recognized some of ‘the diffi- - 
culties arising out of the plethora of 


sources, and of limitations on their con- ` 


sultation, at least in public archives— ` 


England ‘has recently lowered the timé. . 
span of the seal on archives from fifty. 


years to thirty. But they defend his- 
torical work | on our own age, which they, 
define ‘as: history since World War: II. 


Mr. Barraclough would narrow contem- - 


porary history to the 1960’s. Even in - 
France, where the fifty-year restriction’ 
has prevailed, historians have been able- 
to circumvent the rules. Comparison 
of memoirs and newspapers can: provide 
a preliminary narrative. Historians of: 
the çontemporary world must be con- 
stantly alert to new sources and willing, 
to. revise accordingly. If the historian 
has -already learned to search for docu- ~ 
ments, and to analyze them, he can, 
apply the same method to a present-day 

diary. as to an eighteenth-century one.: 
Contemporary -history does raise the 
issue of impartiality and objectivity. 
Defenders of the study of contemporary 
times recognize the impossibility of com; 
plete detachment, but feel that, as'long | 
as the historian is. aware of: his own 
preconceptions, he will make allowances. 
for ‘them. ‘Historians - ‘are uneasy at: 
leaving writing on. contemporary history. 7. 
to journalists. Mr. Iggers took much | 


= 


` Another chapter of Mr. Hughes’ little -_ 


volume deserves to be cited, one “in g F 
‘which he defends co-operation between `.. 
the historian and the psychoanalyst in .-: 


the study of motivation. Psychology is 


- a new dimension for history, and is used.. - 


to explain the rational and the irrational. 7 


Frinceton University Press, 1965) ; Charles E. 


. Trinkaus, . Review of Machiavelli’ and Guic- ~" l 


ciardint by Félix Gilbert, AHR‘ (January - 


1966), pp. 618-620; Roberto Ridolfi, The Life. 
' of Francesco, Guicciardini (New York: Alfred’ -: 
A. Knopf, 1968); Félix Gilbert, 


Review of 
The Life of Francesco Guicciardini by Roberto 
pp. 656- -657. | 


Western EUROPEAN HISTORY IN THE Past FIVE YEARS 


But in a time when Freud’s basic tenets 
are being refuted or modifed by Jung 
and others, the historian should proceed 
with caution. The author of this article 
attended a conference, a short time ago, 
at which a historian, who had worked 
with two psychoanalysts, described 
psychopathic abnormalities of Adolf 
Hitler? Erik Erikson also applied this 
method in The Young Man Luther. If 
Napoleon admired his mother above all 
other women throughout his career, this 
fact hardly explains how he rose to 
become the dominator of Europe, or 
his many-sided activities as a soldier and 
civilian leader? The historian at- 
tempts to rise above special viewpoints 
and the limitations of his own training, 
but if he is not a well-balanced indi- 
vidual, he will not write good history. 
Records in the past often do not afford 
us the kind of information that the 
psychoanalyst needs, but psychological 
insight is indispensable for an under- 
standing of motivation and character 
traits. 

There are new sources of information 
today which must be taken into account 
in contemporary history: radio and tele- 


12 Robert G. L. Waite, “Problems of a Hitler 
Biography: Hitler’s Guilt Complex,” Confer- 
ence of New York State European Historians, 
Marymount College, October 17-18, 1969. By 
meticulous research, Mr. Waite had unearthed 
sexual abnormalities in connection with the 
guilt complex. See also, Joseph Nyomarkay, 
Charisma and Factionalism in the Nazi Party 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1967); Daniel Horn, Review of Charisma and 
Facttonalism in the Nazi Party by Joseph 
Nyomarkay, AHR (April 1969), pp. 1189- 
1190; Bruce Mazlish, The Riddle of History 
(New -York: Harper & Row, 1966); Paul 
Roazen, Freud: Political and Social Thought 
(New York: Alfred A. Kropf, 1968); Mary R. 
Dearing, Review of Freud: Political and Social 
Thought by Paul Roazen, AHR (December 
1968), pp. 548-549. 

13 Harold T. Parker talked of the admiration 
of Napoleon for madame mére at a session of 
the Society for French Historical Studies, in 
Chicago, in the spring of 1969. 
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vision, whenever public opinion is in- 
volved. What a man sees and hears 
may be far more important than what 
he writes, or reads, in the future. In the 
development of Quebecan nationalism, 
historians must not stop with de Gaulle’s 
Montreal speech, but must also analyze 
his report to the French nation upon his 
return, and the half-hour program given 
to M. Johnson, the Quebecan national- 
ist, which immediately followed that 
report. No European character has 
given regular “fireside chats,” as did 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, but Churchill 
spoke to the nation, and Hitler certainly 
did. Doubtless, similar radio and tele- 
vision programs abroad will furnish the 
future historian with added information 
concerning the subject of his research. 


History’s GEOGRAPHICAL EXPANSION 


The geographical expansion of his- 
torical investigation has demoted Euro- 
pean history, as indicated by the total 
output of historians. In the past five 
years, fewer volumes have been pub- 
lished about colonial empires and West- 
ern European imperialism, while, at the 
same time, more histories of Africa and 
Asia are being written.* Historians are 
talking about world history. John K. 
Fairbanks, in his presidential address to 
the American Historical Association in 
1968,5 pleaded for understanding of 
Asiatic history, and Erwin and Wagner 
have also argued for a world, rather than 
a European, framework for historical 


14 English historians are still publishing sig- 
nificant volumes on India, or the relations of 
England and India; and French historians, 
similarly, give some attention to Algeria, but 
publication related to former colonies has, in 
general, fallen off, while, at the same time, 
American historians and historians of the 
newly independent countries are working on 
histories of these areas since independence. 

45 John K. Fairbanks, Presidential Address 
to the American Historical Association, AHR 
(February 1969), pp. 861-879. Mr. Fairbanks ~ 
is a recognized authority on the history of the 
Far East. 
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. “teséarch. oe ` The United ‘Nations. Edtica.. 
. tional, ‘Scientific and Cultural Organiza-- 


` tion (UNESCO), which has been active 


‘in thé promotion ‘of education, science, 


and culture around the world, sponsored 


z "a ‘historical series - that aimed to be a, 


.’ truly international effort and,. ‘hence, a 


a history: - Therë ‘were to be histor- 


F ; “dans from’ the various continehts to write 
the separate volumes co-operatively. “It 
was soon found that Asian historians, for 
example, - did not. see eye to eye with 
European ` ånd- American historiaris on 

re what -was significant. |The volume on 
- the twentieth, centtiry, recently pub- 
~ lished, ‘was explained and defended by 


: Dr. Leia. Ware, the American on. the 


. team, at.'tlie’ 1968 meeting of the Amer- 


K 2 ican Historical Association, and- several | 


reviews of the work: "have appeared.” 


<: - Although the focus ofeach volume, by . 


century, was to be world culture, there 
first had`to. be understanding of. the 

© = political; social, and economic back- 
"v> ground ‘against ‘which’ the cultures de- 
~ ‘veloped. ‘It was quickly seen that land- 
mark. events for cultural developments 

vin Europe did not coincide. with. those in 
Ada and China." According to Dr. 


_ Ware, the team- lived together for. the 


three years during which the text was 
_ prepared, „and ironed out differences: at 


oe “a6 Fritz Wagner, Der Historiker- F die 
a! Weltgeschichte (Freiburg, 1965); G. Iggers, — 
> Review of Der Historiker under die Weltge- 
. §chichte by: Fritz Wagner, AHR. (July 1966), 
pp. 1281-1282; Hajo Holborn, “The History 
te OE Ideas,” AHR (February 1968), pp. 683-695 ; 
l 3 Robert Erwin, “Civilization as. a Phase of 
fan . ‘World History,” a (July ase: pp. 1181- 
1198, 


“2 
go ` 
eo tee 


“© U Caroline F. ‘Ware; K. `M. Panikkar, and’ 


J. Me Romein, The Twentieth Century, His- 
' | tory of Mankind: . Cultural ‘and Scientific De- 
ea i ` velopment, vol. 6 (New York: Harper & Row, 
~. 1.1967): See also L. S. Stavrianos, Review ‘of 
co The Twentieth Century, JMB (June 1969), 
<>>- pp. 218-220; William H. McNeill, Review of 
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. inevitably, 


of Eufope.. 


. = , every, step.: Undoubtedly, many histori-. 


«< The Twentieth Century, AHR (June 1968) ; 


© 4 ` 
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ans will be critical òr d sesul fo 
_ familiar landmarks ànd - 
trends, peculiar’ to ‘Europe or Ameri¢a, | 
‘may have been relegated: to. unimpor-. ° 
tance inthe: selection of materials, and 
many’ unfamiliar names -are included... 


' Here is another dimension. to. challenge 


the ‘historians. ‘ Just as the issues ‘of 
-world war, peace, - and . economy have 
-been a part.of the contemporary scene, 
cultural ‘history divides the historians, . 


al ` 


INTERDISCIPLINARY ‘ExcHance 
OF IDEAS 2 


History. has been challenged Boe 
by the other social sciences, but dialogue. 
between them continues, with increasêd _ 
sharpness. Economic history -has come- 


into. its own, with- world congresses, d 


-periodicals, . ‘and books.?8 —-'Yet,. the.. 
economist tends to denounce the: eco- 
nomic historian, and’ to ignore economic 
development earlier than the industrial 
and. capitalist development. of the nine- ' 
` teenth Century 1 


at 


“18 See Shepard B. Clough, Revièw “of! Firšt, 


~ 


? 


International Conference of Economic His-..- ` 


tory, ‘Stockholm, August 1960 (Paris: _ Moú- 
ton, - 1960) ; Second International Conference 


of Economic History, Aix-en-Provence, 1962,. `- 


vol. 1:, On-the Ancient World; vol; 2: On 


_ Medieval ~and, Modern Times (Paris: Mou- l 


ton, 1965); A -and Les Grandes Voies maritimes : 
-dans le M onde: . XV° SKIK” siècles, . Papers 
presented at the. Seventh Colloquium of the 
International Commission on Maritime His- 
tory, Gas August 29-September 5, 1965, 
AHR (July 1966), p. 1280. For- 1970, the, 
International Congress of Economic Historians: 
< has been planned for just before the General “` 
International Conference,. to be held in, Mos-, 
‘cow. tir r 2 
‘18 Americaii economists have had a tendency ` 
to ignore early history, -but European econo- 
mists are less inclined to do’ so. A -sharp 
attack on historians working. with’ class ‘struc ' 
ture was voiced at the Vienna colloquium on 
' that subject at the time of the, Vienna Interna- ` 
_ tional Congress- (1965).. See Crane Brinton, 
Review of Vienna Congress, Rapports, vols. 
1-4, AHR (October 1966), pp. 119-120; afd- 


Boyd Shafer,: Review ‘of Vienna Congress, . 
` S ? aa 5 a) i 


+ 
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WESTERN EUROPEAN History IN tHE PAST. Frve YEARS 


On the other hand, ce appear 


to be making a rapprochement: -with his- — 


torians. The study of social ‘structure 
has been furthered by’ sociologists’ inter- 
est -in social status, class mobility, and 
the way of life of a particular group, as 
well as by their willingness to use mea- 
surement and computers. 
social structure in France has been ad- 
vanced, not only by the leadership of 
Ernest Labrousse and others associated 
with the international committee, - but 
also by the recent availability of pri- 


mary sources which’ have not been. 


hitherto consulted.2° Rolls of: registra- 


tion of sales and contracts, tax rolls, » 


hospital records, and notarial acts have 
been invaluable. 
real value of money, or the owning and 
, renting of property and taxes, may 
’ sound like topics of economic history, 
but they have been combined with socio- 
logical studies to provide new informa- 
tion on society at various intervals in 
modern times.” 
of the historians of. other countries in 
this type of research.. 


ACTES: Bilan de 1815, Supplementary Re- 
port; AHR (October 1969), pp. 81-82. ` 

20 The rolls of enregistrement often provide 
a valuable key to notarial acts, fill ‘gaps’ in 
contracts, and provide vital statistics about 
population. See, Gabrielle Vilar-Berrogain, 
Guide des recherches cans les fonds d’enreé- 
gistrement sous PFancien régime (Paris: Im- 
primerie Nationale, 1958). Available at the 
Archives Nationales, Paris. i 

21 The monumental volumes of Labrousse on 
_ French price history utilized statistical sources 
-before historians in general began such studies, 


and during his tenure, after Mare Bloch, of, 


the’ Chair of Economic History at’ the Sor- 
bonne, he has directed a great deal of research 
- and many doctoral theses in this field and in 
-social structure-—Ernest Labrousse, Esquisse 


du movement des prix et des. revenus en : 


France au 18e. siècle, 2 vols. (Paris 1932); and 


Ernest- Labrousse, Le crise de Véconomie - 
francaise @ la fin de PAncien ‘Régime et au . 
La-' 


début de la Révolution (Paris, 1944). 
brousse and his method have been attacked 
by both American and European historians, 
but he has had a large following. 


‘The study of 


Price history and the | 


The French are ahead: . 


help of a computer.” 
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Historians in the United States, even 
when oriented to economic history, have 
‘been skeptical of research necessitating 


the use of computers: and ` statistics. 


Historians of ideas have tended to dis- 
count all: research of this type. Is the 
search in tax rolls or military records 
for the occupations of- the population 


of a given town any more mechanical 


than election statistics, the ordering of 
diplomatic documents, or determination 


of the facts about. the book trade and 


the spread of ideas? Some historical 
phenomena are measurable; some are 
not. Quite naturally, cultural historians 
have been concerned with quality—with 
great literature, art, or music—and, 
consequently, have been a little too 
prone to discount statistical findings. 
For. any, investigation involving mea- 
surement and figures above one hundred, 
computers can save time and provide 


correlations that might not otherwise be ` 


obvious to the researcher. 

In a recent book on fortunes at 
Toulouse, it was found that the regis- 
tration records in the departmental ar- 
chives were unusually complete. Jean 
Seniou,' the author, claimed that he 
could not have made the study of the 
thousands of items recorded without the 
His findings re- 
fute Alfred Cobban and others on the 
role of the bourgeoisie vis-à-vis the 


_nobility and the lower third estate. He 


finds. évidence of continuous co-opera- 
tion between the two latter during ‘the 
Revolution, rather than that the bour- 
geaisie. sided with the nobility against, 
the lower classes. Gilbert Shapiro, so- 
ciologist, presently a member of the De- 
partment of History and Sociology at 
the University of Pittsburgh, has been 
investigating, for ten years or more, a 
technique of recording on a computer 


22 Jean Sentou, Les fortunes et Groupes . 
sociaux ,&@ Toulouse ‘sous la Révolution 
(Toulouse, 1969, under the auspices of Pro- 
fessor J acques Godechot). l 
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the opinions of the general cahier's dé 


| doléances of 1789 in-France, not only to — 


a obtain new ideas about their contents 
~. and significance, but also to devise a 


computer method: applicable to other 
such historical . investigations,” The 


à historian may find the work of some 
© sociologists and statisticians, who are 
willing ‘to supply, missing items by a 


> numerical median or variant; of no use 


~ is+lacking., 


‘challenging older interpretations. | 
' name'of Arthur Tilly is widely known 
-to -historians and to sociologists; 
- bers of both disciplines have praised his 
‘study of conditions in: the Vendée— 
-where there 
the French Revolution—which — uses | 
both sociological and historical research 


for his. kind of research. . 


Other: facts may lead to an 
generalizations where historical evidence 


conditions are giving us-new facts and 
The 


mem- 


was civil war ' during 


methods. 24. 


4 


23 Profesor Shapiro. began’ his studies while 


at Washington University (St. Louis),: and 
' , afterwards moved to Boston University and 


Cambridge, Mass.: 


then to Pittsburgh. He has spoken several 


‘times at historical and sociological gatherings, ` 


but has not yet published his findings. He 


-has been working with computers and directing 
‘ research. 


24Donald Greer, The Incidence of Terror. 
Harvard University Press, 


1935). Richard Louie. (a statistician): in his 


‘Review of The- Incidence of the Terror by 
'- Donald ‘Greer, 
(Spring, 1964), pp. 379-389, 
' work, which” had been praised ‘by historians 
_ and was based upon a thozough search for: 
» cocuments. 


: Historical ` Studies 
attacked this 


French 


Louie’s criticisms were in part 
validated and in part discounted by Gilbert 


Shapiro, who discussed the book and the re- | 


view “at. the American Histcrical Association 
Meeting, New York, December 1968. 


In view of 
historical variations, mathematical equa- 
‘tions -for filling gaps in the. primary - 
z, ‘sources leave him unimpressed. No his- 
* torian: will accept a median figure sup- 
"plied . to fill.'a ‘gap in the historical ` 
7 Sources. 
inference, but the historian tries to.avoid . 


Intensive stidies.of local’ 


For. 
‘examples of local studies see Sentou, Les 


z : 
ty, 


THE ANNALS oF THE AMERICAN’ ACADEMY -` a 


Sociological research has been a factor 
in the recent interest in urban. ‘history, 
and in the type of. urban history now 
being promoted. There have been ‘past - 
histories. ‘of individual cities—Renais- 
sance Florence, seventeenth-century . 
London, ‘Revolutionary Paris, and many ` 
others—but urbanization, urbanism, and: ` 
the new foci: of economic and social 


‘history have given the studies now being 


undertaken a much broader base than ' 
heretofore.”® Attempts: to set up uni- 


fortunes et Groupes sociaux à Toulouse sous- 
la’ Révolution; Jean Meyer, La Noblesse bre-° 
tonne aux XVIII’, siècle, 2 vols. (Paris, 1966) ; 


Robert Forster, Review of La Noblesse bre- 


tonne aux‘XVIII*. siècle by Jean Meyer, AHR 


‘(October 1967), pp. 147-148, praises the work 
. highly. There .have been studies of counties 


in England, of states such as Bavaria in 
Germany, and of localities in Italy. When 
such studies point up differences in the gen- 
eralizations made for a given period, they 


may lead te further local’ surveys and an 


eventual revision of the generalization. See 


also. Arthur Tilly, The Vendée ` (Cambridge, 


Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1964); Leo 


_.Gershoy, Review of The Vendée by Arthur 
Tilly, AHR (July 1965), pp. 1096-1097. 


25 Current studies are being made of Lincoln, 
Southampton, and London.in England; Edin- 
burgh in Scotland; Nuremberg in Germany ; 
Amiens, Paris,’ Bayeux, and Bordeaux in | 
France; and Valladolid in Spain. ‘Some of the 
recent studies of cities are-as follows: Sir Fran- 
cis Hill, Georgian Lincoln (Cambridge: At the: 
University Press, ` 1966); Madeleine F. Robin- ` 
ton, Review of, Georgian Lincoln by, Sir 
Francis Hill, AHR (July 1966), pp. 976-977; 
A. Temple Patterson, A History of Southamp- 


‘ton, 1700-1914, vol. 1: An Oligarchy in De- 


cline, 1700-1835 (Southampton: Southampton 


. University Press, 1966); Thomas W. Perry; 


Review of A History of Southampton, vol. 1 
by A. Temple Patterson, ‘AHR (Octobet 1967), 
pp. 136-137; A. J. Young, The Making ‘of 
Classical Edinburgh, 1750-1840 (Edinburgh: 

Edinburgh University Press, 1966); Sidney A. 

Burrell, Review of The Making of Classical 
Edinburgh by A. J. Young, AHR (April 1968), 
pp. 1151-1152; Dorothy Marshall, Dr: John-. 


- sows London (New -York: John Wiley ‘and 
‘Sons, 1968); Donald J., Olsen, Review of Dr: 


Johnson's London by Dorothy Marshall, AHR™ | 
(April 1969), pp.: 1286-1287; ' Pierre Deyon,; 
Amiens, capitale’ provincidle: Etude sur. Iq 


- 
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= 


form Criteria Gave not a erdin a 
Urban problems of our contémporaty . 
scene. have helped to arouse" historical . 
f interest in- cities. 


société urbane ` au 17e. siècle (Paris, 1967) ; 
Rabert Forester, Review of Amiens, capitale 
' provinciale by .Pierre Deyon, AHR (Decem- 
ber 1968), pp. 625-626; Olwen H: Hufton, 
Bayeux in the. Laie Eighteenth Century: A 


Social Study (New York: Oxford University ` 


Press, 1967); George V. Taylor, Review of 
Bayeux in the Eighteenth Century by Olwen 
EH. Hufton, AHR (June 1968), pp. 1541-1542,: 


Francois-Georges Pariset, P. Bécamps, et al., . 


Histoire de Bordeauz, vol. 5: Bordeaux au 18e. 
siécle (Bordeaux, 1968); Robert Forster, -Re- 
view of Bordeaux au 18e. siècle by François- 
- Georges Pariset; P. Bécamps, et al, AHR 
(April 1969), pp. 1295-1296; 


(Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1967) ; : 
Leslie Derfler, Review of Paris, 1800 by 
Richard D. Mandell, AHR (April 1968), pp. 
1171-1172; Orest Ranum, Paris.in the Age of 
Absoluliim (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
‘1968); Gerald Strauss, Nuremberg in the Siz- 


teenth Century (New York: John Wiley & | 


Sons, 1966), Harold J. Grimm, Review of 
Nuremberg in the Sixteenth Century by Gerald 
Strauss, AHR (July 19€7), pp. 1414-1415; 
Bartolomé Bennassard, Valladolid au siècle 
aor’... (Paris, 1967); C. J. Bishko, Review 
of Valladolid au siècle d’or . . by Bartolomé 
Bennassard, AHR (June 1968). pp. 1545-1546; 
E. A. Gutkind, ed., International History of 
City Development, vol. 1: Urban Development 
in Central Europe (New York: Free Press, 
1964) ; vol. 3: Urban Development in Southern 
Europe: Spain and Portugal (New York: 


Free Press, 1967); Richard M. Hunt, Review ` 


of Urban Development in Central Europe, 


AHR (October 1965), pp. 218-219; David R.. 


Ringrose, Review of Urban Development in 
Southern Europe, AHR (December 1967), pp. 
500-501. 

- 26 See Donald J. Olsen, Review of “Report 


on the International Colloquium ‘on Urban., 


History, held at Leicester University, England, 
September 1966,” AHR (April 1969), pp. 
1247-1248; Philip. M. Hauser and. Leo. F., 
Schnore, The Study of Urbanization’ (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1965); and Carl 


N. Degler, Review of The Study of Urbani- 


zetion by: Philip M. Hauser and Leo: F., 
Schnore, AHR (April 1966), pp. 898-899. 
- Gutkind, ed., Urban Development in Central 
Europe ore of Germany. 
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Mandell, Paris, 1800: The Great World’s Fair 
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Democnany, ‘COMPUTERS, AND ` 
HISTORICAL: STUDIES 
Demography is ań important focus for 
today’s social historians. Population 


-statistics can often be found earlier in. 


history for cities than for larger circum- _ 
scriptions. Counting heads or hearths 
iw a given town is apt to involve com- 


‘puters, as in large areas and in countries. 


The dire predictions of Malthus in 1799 
did not eventuate, largely because of the 
opening up of Russian ‘and Western | 
American grain fields.2”- Neo-Malthu- 
sianism since World War II has pro- 
moted pessimism about ‘population ex- 
pansion versus food-production, ‘and 
there seems to be little hope for in- 
creased grain-production in Western 
Europe and the British Isles within their 
own borders. A representative of the 
United “Nations Food and Agriculture 
Administration has stated that for the 


world as.a whole, only marginal agri-. 


cultural lands are still uncultivated.’*. 


_ The problem at the. present time may 
‘well be that of distribution rather than 


underproduction, but projected popula- 
tion increases justify investigation, as a 
part of a general program of human 
betterment. In any case, political par- ` 
ties and military administrators want to 
know population statistics, and no one ` 
questions the.validity of IBM computers 

for counting. votes or for singling out ` 
categories. of young men for the draft. 
Some of American historians’ present- 
day distrust of computers may result 


from lack of preliminary training, but 
here—as' in the case of sociologists, 


27 Population statistics compiled by M. 


Reinhard indicate that, despite military losses, , ` 


population in Europe increased between 1789 
and 1815.—‘La statistique de la population 
sous ` le: Consulat et l’Empire,” Population, 
no. 1°(1950), pp. 103-120. See also Ch. H. 
Pouthas, La population ‘francaise pendant la 


- première moitié due XIXe. siècle (Paris, 1956). 


28 Speech ‘by James Mulgrue, formerly of 


- the U.N. Food and Agriculture Association. 


” come on France.. 


` with such studies.*® 
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economists, and pridiri í 


ans can learn much by co-operating with 
tr ained technicians when handling exten- 


`> sivé ‘statistics. The nineteenth-century 
studies of. population, such as that of. 


Levasseur, are now considered inade- 
quate, and. in this field, as in class 
structure, | the new’ impetus appears to 
The name of Pro- 
fessor Marcel Reinhard is associated 
In Liège in 1963, 


a congress was held which led to a 


Histoire générale de la population mondiale 


r^ 


Ss VEmpire (Paris, 
Under ‘his. direction, volumes and articles have 


publication that -contains both mono- 


graphs. on particular cities or. areas and 


discussions of problems of research and 
‘method.?? < 


William O; “Aydelotte’ S. provocative 


E „article “Quantification in History,” pub- 
-lished in“April 1966, defends quantifica- 


tion, using as illustrations earlier studies 
that would have benefited by com- 


29 Marcel, Reinhard and ‘André Armengaud, 


(Paris, 1961). The periodical-Population car- 
ries articles on population; see‘also Etude de 
la ‘population pendant. la - Révolution ‘et 
1961;. Supplément, 1963). 


appeared, for example, Contributions è V'his- 


toire démographique de la Révolution francaise - 
(Paris, 1965), and contributions have been 
_. made to the Bulletin d'histoire économique et 
`  -sociale, published annually by the French gov- 

_ ernment (Commission d’histoire économique et 


sociale de la Révolution française)., See also 
T: H. Hollingsworth, Historical, Demography 


(Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1967). 


30 Paul Harsin and Étienne Hélin, eds., 


. _ Actes du colloque international de démographie 
_ historique, University “of Liège Institut de 
'’ Science Economique - (ISEL) Bibliotheque, vol. 


6 (Paris; nd.);,D. E. C. Eversley, J.-H. 


- +» M. Laslett, and E. `A. ' Wrigley, An Intro- 


duction. to English Historical Demography: 


_ From the Sixteenth Century to the Nineteenth 


Century (New York:: Basic Books, 1966); 


_.Josiah C. Russell, Review of Ax Introduction’ 
. to English Histérical ‘Demography by D. E. C. 


Eversley,. J. H. M. Laslett, and E. A. Wrigley, 


.JMH (December -1968), p.537; D..V. Glass | 
. and D. E.:C. Eversley, eds. Population in ` 
. History (Chicago: Aldine, 1965) ; ; Peter dA. 
t ` Jones, Review of Population in History by 


D.: V. Glass and D. B. C. Eversley. AHR 
July sea PP. 1284-1285. a, 
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aa -He ai eons that 
have been raised, explains the problems | 
and difficulties, and gives'the best expo- 
sition of the potentialities of the use of 
computers that this author has read. 


Bibliography and compuiers 
In another way, the computer can. - 


become the handmaiden of. historical 
research—with respect, to bibliography. 


` A demonstration of the use of IBM . 2 


retrieval was given at a Chicago. meét-' 
ing of the American Historical Associa- ` 
tion about ten years ago. In view of.the 
tremendous annual output of books-on ` 
history, it would save graduate students, 


‘as well as authors, much time to be able 


to draw upon-a bibliographical bank. 
Naturally, the computer must be fed 
information, but it does seem feasible to 
create teams of specialists, in categories 
determined by_ historians, who would 
provide the ‘basic bibliographical infor- 
mation—a method which is-very similar _ 
to that used. by Historical Abstracts. 

The present author attended the Chi- 
cago IBM demonstration, and because. 
one of the categories uséd for illustra- 
tion was the French Revolution, she ` 
readily recoghized the time that could | 
be saved by this method. These would 


- be - especially valuable to historians. of 


Europe or any other aréa outside of the — 


United States—for which a separate 


bank would be necessary in view of the 
volume’ of "publication—because time 
and effort. could be saved. before going ` 
abroad .for research. i 

Although such a - bibliographical - 
project—which would undoubtedly need 


à foundation support—is not in ‘operation, 


a conference was held at Belmont, just 
outside of Washington, D.C., about two 


_ years ago, with a view to surveying the 


whole field of computers, bibliographical 
aids, and history. The’ proceedings have 


‘Been edited and published by Dagmar 


81 William O:- Aydelotte,’ “Quantification in . 


History,” AHR (April. 1966), pp. 803-825.. 


~ 
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Horna Perman, in a book entitled 
Bibliography and the. Historian.” Part | 
II deals with “The New Technology” 
as related to computers. Bibliographi- 


cal retrieval can be of help to political, 
scientists and to other social scientists - 


as well’as to the historian. If a Na- 
tional Foundation of the Social Sciences 
' gets under way, it could, perhaps, push 
for the implementation of retrieval for 
bibliographical purposes. 


INTELLECTUAL HIsTORY 


Historians -of ideas and culture have 
been very critical of work-that appears 
to ignore individual contributions and to 
mechanize historical study and man’s 
development. The publication of vol- 


umes on the history of ideas, and on the 
individual contributors of the ideas, has 
mushroomed; volumes máy be cited 
under other headings elsewhere in this” 


article. Many: volumes of excerpts have 


been published. Crane Brinton, presi- ` 


- dent of the Association in 1963-1964, 
was one of the leaders in American 
writing on the history of ideas, and his 
death last June deprived us of one who 


stimulated many others, both by his 


writing and by his teaching. Hajo 


Holborn, a European scholar who -emi- 


grated to the United States, also made 
a great name for himself through writing 
and teaching. His speech on taking 
office. as President of. the American 
Historical Association was entitled “The 
' History - of Ideas.” “A magnificent 
- tribute to him has just appeared in 
the October 1969 issue of- the American 


Historical Review. Peter Gay, one of - 


82 Dagmar Horna Perman, Bibliography and 


the Historian (Santa Barbara, Calif. and. 


Washington, D. C.: American. Historical Asso- 
ciation, 1968). The book has six parts: “The 
. Joint Committee on Bibliographical Services 
to History,” (2) “The New’ Technology,” (3) 
“New Services,” (4) “New Systems,” (5) “Past 


Achievements and. New Directions,” and (6) - 


“Planning a Program. ”- The computer is dis- 
cussed in the second s2ction, and automation 


_ as applied in libraries, in the third. 


‘tory. 


liam St. ‘Clair, AHR (April 1968), p 


dsi 


the outstanding contributors to intel- 
lectual ` history, has . just published the 
second volume .of his work The En- 
- lightenment. ia 

Although there are innumerable other ` 
studies-of the nature of history, the fore- 
going are particularly useful in pointing 
up trends in the study of European his- 
It is well to mention, at this 
point, a number of articles that sum-- 
marize historical trends in specific coun-- 
tries of Europe. Mrs.’ Elizabeth Cy. 
Furber edited a volume on British his- 
tory since 1939, entitled Changing Views . 
on British History, which issued from a 
conference on British studies.** Accord- ` 


ing to Charles F. Mullett, the essays-are 


83See Crane Brinton, Review Article on 
“Ideas in History,” JMH (December 1965), 
pp. 464-468; James A. Leith, The Idea of 
Art as Propaganda in France, 1750-1779 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1965) ; 
Marvin Carlson, Tke Theatre of the French 


` Revolution (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 


Press, 1966); Claude Alasseur, ‘La Comédie 
francaise au 18e. siècle (The Hague: Mouton, 
1967). Alasseur studies this famous theatre 
from the point of view. of its economic ’prob- 


. lems, using notarial records, papers of come- | _ 


dians, and the like. See also Perry Viles, 
Review of La, Comédie francaise au 18e. 
siècle by Claude Alasseur, AHR (October 

1968), pp. 184-185; Carroll L. V. Meeks, ` 
Italian Architecture, 1750-1914 (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1966); A. W. Salamone, 


” Review of Italian Architecture, 1750-1914 by 
‘Carroll L. V. Meeks, AHR (October 1967), 


pp., 169-170; Barbara M. Lane, Architecture 
and Politics in Germany, 1918-1945- (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press; 1968); 
Richard C. Mandell, Review of Architecture 
and Politics in Germany by Barbara M. Lane, 
AHR (April 1969), pp. 1314-1315; Wiliam St. 
Clair, Lord Elgin and the Marbles (New York: 


_ Oxford „University Press, 1967); Ruth Emery, 


Review of Lord Elgin and. the Marbles by Wil- 
pp. 1153- 
1154; Peter Gay, The Enlightenment: The Sci- 
ence of Freedom, vol. 2 (New ork Alfred . 
A. Knopf, 1969). 

34 Elizabeth C. Furber, ed., isn Views 
on British History (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity » Press, 1966); Charles E. Mullett,. Re- 
view of Changing Views on British History, ed. 
Elizabeth C. Furber, AHR (April 1967), p 
966. 
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of eia merit some interpretative, 


some revisionist, some ‘more . like: cata- | 


`; Jogues of books: “English historians, it 
- “often seems, are filling gaps; American 
“historians: are venturing into. new areas.” 
‘An article—limited in scope—on soldiers 
-and biographers, by Robert R: James, 
was includéd’ in The New History, 
edited by Laqueur and Mosse.” In 
'.Shafer’s Historical Study in the West, 
“each article has two ‘parts, ‘one sum- 
' Imarizing how to study history in schools. 


and’ universities, libraries and archives, . 
~ and. other centers of reséarch, and the 


<. © other surveying historical writing since 


: - World War II. 
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A Taylor Milne, Di- 
rector of the Institute of Historical 


-Research, wrote the. chapter on Britain . 


‘and has "included a section on recent 


trends. He mentions the’ great names ` 


of. Collingwood, Barraclough, E. H. 
. Carr, Toynbee, and Namier and cites 
‘a co-operative history of Parliament, 
but: indicates `a trend toward studies ae: 
Eastern Europe; Asia, and Africa. At 


” the end -of ‘the article, he mentions the 


AL 


| of Modern History." 


financial hardship of historians and the 
_; general lack: ‘of financial . support for 
- historical ` studies—-probably in part 
“the result of the. strictures of British 
A and ‘shrinking patronage on the 
“part of private benctactors and learned - 
societies, TS : 


od FRANCE. i 


“Pierre Renouvin, the grand AR of, 
' French historical ‘work, published an 
excellent survey of a decade of French ` 


“Tas Annars OF: THE. Axenrcan. Acaprsty 


„work on. World War I in the Journal 


He, mentions 


os 85 es and Mosse, pec 
tory, pp. 208-220. i 


ee 386A, Taylor Milne, ‘Historical Study in 


Great Britain,” in Boyd Shafer, ed., Historical 
Study: in ‘the West (New York: Appleton- 


- > Century-Crofts, 1968), pp. 131-127. 


` 837 Pierre Renouvin, “Research in Modern 


hae „and Contemporary History: , Present Trends 


in France,” JMH. (March 1966), pp. 1-12; 


The New His- 


: M. Renouvin, is one of the -octogenarian 


cume.** 


h 


‘Bloch, Braudel, ond Lefebvre, a RA l 


his blessing to the’ newer studies of 
prices, social structure, and demogra- ` 
phy. He is still cautious about opening 


. diplomatic archives,. but approves of 
shortening the fifty-year period. René. 


Rémond summarized -French develop- 
ments in the Laqueur and Mosse vol- . 
Rémond, who- started with 
` nineteenth- -century studies, has’ moved ` 


into twentieth-century ‘developments: Bit 


and. illustrates French historians’ greater 
receptivity to contemporary topics. 
World War II sparked a-new interest 


in recent history; such, organizations as. 


the Institut des Sciences Politiques and.) 
such periodicals as, La Revue de la- 
deuxième guerre mondiale have helped 
to promote research. ` The history of 
the Resistance in France has -been one ` 
of the outstanding themes, with an ac- 
companying search for- private diaries.’ - 
and sources outside of public archives. - 
Rémond also cites an expansion of inter- `. 


-est in political history, as- inspired by . 


André Siegfried, who initiated electoral - 
research in France, tying in with popu- 
lation studies as well | as with analyses | 
of political parties and their origins. . 
The volumes that -he cites were, how-': 


_ever, all published in the first five years = 


French historians who continue productive. 


careers after retirement. . Another example is ` 
Georges Lefebvre. James- Friguglietti and 
Emmet Kennedy -have given excerpts“ from 
French-historians. down to the present in the’ 


new’ volume Which they have edited, entitled 


The Shaping of Modern France: Writings on- 
French History. since 1715 (New York: nee 
Macmillan ‘Company, 1969). 

38 René Rémond, “France:* Work in Prog-.. 
ress,” Laqueur and Mosse, eds, Tke New 
History, pp. 34-47. See also Robert Mandrôu, . 
“L'Historiographie française des XVP .> et.. 
XVII’. siècles: Bilans et perspectives;” Frénch | 


Historical Studies (Spring 1967), pp: 57—66. 


39 His thesis was related to French opinion . 
of the United States in the nineteenth century- 
(Les Etats-Unis devant Vopinion frangaise)’; 
he also published on Lamennais, but he has ` 
changed to twentieth-century French history 
(La Droite en France ...). eee ath 
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WESTERN EUROPEAN HISTORY IN THE Past FIVE YEARS 


of the 1960’s, rather than more recently, 
with the twofold exception of histories 
of French communism and of the Popu- 
lar Front.4° Some interest in the his- 


tory of labor may be noted. Duroselle 


has been carrying on the work in diplo- 
macy which was formerly dominated 
by Renouvin, and the history of ideas 
continues. 

Michel Francois wrote the chapter on 
French history in the Shafer volume.** 
_ Trained at the Ecole de Chartes and at- 
tached to the Archives Nationales, he is 
also a historian, and has played an im- 
portant role on international committees. 
After the exposition of aids for the study 
of history in France, he helps the for- 
eign student by listing doctoral theses in 
process or recently defended. Francois 
illustrates a difference between French 
and German historians: the French are 
less philosophical and speculatively in- 
clined than the Germans are. After re- 
marks on Henri Berr, Francois Simiand 
(mentor of Ernest Labrousse), Lucien 
Fevre, Bloch, and Georges Lefebvre, 
Francois concludes that the greatest re- 
cent advances made have been in social 
and economic history. He stops to 
define événementiel, conjoncture, and 
structure, words frequently used by con- 
temporary historians. “Conjoncture is 
the totality of conditions, basically ma- 
terial but also political, moral and other, 
in which men have acted, whatever the 
sphere of action.” This broader defini- 
tion coincides with the present-day atti- 
tude toward all social and economic 

40 See René Rémond, “France: Work in 
Progress,” pp. 40-42; Jacques Fauvet, The 
Communist Party, vols. 1 and 2 (Paris, 1964- 
1965); Annie Kriegel, Aux origines du com- 
munism française (The Hague: Mouton, 1964) ; 
Val Lorwin, Review of Aux origins du com- 
nuunism francaise by Annie Kriegel, AHR (Oc- 
tober 1966), p. 205; Georg Lefranc, Histoire 
du Front populaire (Paris, 1965); George Le- 
franc, Juin 1936 (Paris, 1966). 

41 Michel Francois, “History Study in 
France,” in Shafer, ed., History in the West, 
pp. 37-71, esp. pp. 58-71. 
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studies. Structure implies the perma- 
nent elements, such as class and financial 
burdens, which must be viewed from a 
long perspective. On the other hand, 
événementiel does not merely mean a 
series of events in chronological order, 
or a series of insignificant items, but, 
rather, a series of those developments 
that throw light on human history over 
a long period of time. Because the 
perspective must be new, Francois also 
says that the methods must be new, and 
he cites categories of archives newly 
made available. He believes that diplo- 
matic, political, and religious history 
have all been enriched by this newer 
sociceconomic investigation. Rémond 
and Francois agree that there has been 
a recent revival of interest in French 
religious history. The. most recent new 
focus is on mentalité, a word more fre- 
quently used than esprit, but one which 
can be best translated into English as 
spirit. Without being tied to psychol- 
ogy, and especially to Freud, the social 
and economic historians are seeking the 
basis of the categories that they dis- 
tinguish, rather than limiting themselves 
to social and economic sources. M. 
Francois reminds us of a twenty-five- 
year survey of French history, presented 
at the International Congress at Vienna. 
He cites titles, most of which were pub- 
lished before the five-year period which 
this article covers, but he mentions 
Rouge, Poitrineau, Leroy-Ladurie, Mlle. 
Daumard, and Furet, about whom some- 
thing will be said in a later section.*? 


GERMANY 


Hans Herzfeld, in the Laqueur and 
Mosse volume; Wolfgang F. Mommsen, 
in the Shafer volume; and Professor 
Georg Iggers have written articles on 


42 Francois, “History Study in France,” pp. 
66-67; Gordon Wright, Review of Za Re- 
cherche historique en France de 1940 à 1965 
(Paris, 1965), AHR (July 1966), pp. 1366- 
1367. 
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German TA since World War 11 43 to kim, thé war and ‘the overthrow of 
All three ‘mention the ‘difficulties of. Ger- - fascism resulted in a- new vitality ‘for. 
= man historians during the Nazi period, ` Italian history, with opposition between: 
the war, and ‘the’ trauma’ ‘that resulted’ - the older idealist schoot and the Marxists. 
‘therefrom, Although there. has been Rosario Romeo attacked the Marxists, : ` 
some-return to studies of Bismarck, and who defended Gramsci and his explana- 
less tó studies of World War I, there has' - tions of the failures of Italy. Gramsci. 


been increased attention to. the Weimar considered ‘the absence of co-operation __ 


à period; and, recently, a great deal of re- between. bourgeoisie and agricultural . 
search’ on the Nazi period, particularly, -classes to’ be the underlying cause of 
on resistance. to Hitler.” Few works. Italian weakness and defeat. In Italy, 
. cited have’ been published in:the last- historians since the war have made some . 
five years, ‘ Socioeconomic history lags,- progress in socioeconomic, studies, and 
- and German historians may have sought „especially in local history. Italian au- 
escape from the political implications of © thors publishing on World. War I have.. 
_ Nazism and the defedt of Germany in been primarily concerned with Italy’s - 
. discussions of the nature and use of entry therein, and little concerned with 
cess and in philosophical studies. - the over-all European scene. Similarly, 
‘they have. paid more attention to the 
_ origins’ of fascism than to its course in 
A chapter by Joaquin Romeeaara. Italy. Pavone cites the publication of 
on’ Spanish historical writing in the La- diplomatic documents, but indicates that . 
' queur-and’ Mosse volume indicates that Italian historians have been little con- 
' ` Spaniards. after the Spanish Civil War, ‘cerned with World’ War II, although 
experienced a trauma. sitnilar , to that some interest has.emerged in résistance 
: ~which' the Germans have “experienced to Mussolini and to the Germans. He 
after World War I1. The problem of finds that. these historians have little. 
“censorship ` has continued to play a. concern with history outside of Italy or ` 
` role in Spain under Franco. J. Vicens with discussion of the. nature and tse 
iS ‘Vives, who died in 1960, receives high of history. _ 
=’ ' praise, along with a group of his stu- 
dents working in Barcelona. Their re- 


_ Spain 


~ AUSTRIA AND Hower 


. 
ro r 


search has not yet been published, but “T Lukaszewski has. ‘provided us ‘with . 
will eventually include politics, religion, some account of history in Aŭstria- `` 
- ._ _á&nd'soçial and economic studies. ~~ Hungary. s. At a colloquium held at 


“Ss . ITALY a © New History, pp. 48-76. Valiani Leo’s history ; 


: ; p e Claudio Pavone wrote thè chapter on of contemporary Italy has been translated into~. 


me l : ; . ° French and entitled L'Histoire de VItalie con” ` 
Italy. in The New History According - temporaine (Geneva, 1968); see Charles F. 


." ‘48 Hans Herzfeld, “Germany: After the Delzell, Review of L’histoire de PItalie con- 
` Catastrophe,” Laqueur and: Mosse, eds, The temporaine by’ Valiani Leo, AHR (April 

. + New History, pp. 77-89; Wolfgang F. Morini- 1969), pp. 1324-1325, See also Frank Rosen- | 
sen, “Historical Study in Western Germany,” garten, The Italian Anti-Fascist Press, 1919- 
Shafer, ed., ' History’ in the West, pp. 75-128 1945 (Cleveland: Case-Western Reserve Uni- 
(on West Germany only); see footnote 1, versity Press, 1968) ; Dante Germino, Review 
above, for works by Georg Iggers. ` - Of The Italian Anti-Fascist Press by Frank. 
44 Joaquin Romero-Maura, “Spain: The. Rosengarten, AHR (April 1969), pp. 1325- 
Civil War ‘and After,” in Laqueur and Mosse, 1326. 

_ eds, Tke New History, pp. 150-161. . 46 y.. Lukaszewski, “L'historiographie : ae 

; 45 Claudio Pavone, “Italy: Trends: and’ J’Autriche-Hongrie, terrain- de controverse 

~ +" Problems,” in Laqueur and “Mosse, eds.,. The “européenne,” Revue a’ histoire moderne ef con- ` 
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WESTERN EUROPEAN History In THE Past FIveE YEARS 


Poznan in 1964, Soviet and Austrian 
historians confronted each other, and 
the opposition of twc conceptions has 
continued. A meeting was also held in 


1964 at Budapest, relative to the Haps- 


burg monarchy, at which the sepa- 
rate nationalities that encompassed the 
former Austro-Hungarian empire tended 
to take different sides from the Austri- 
ans, which were also different from those 
of the Soviets. The greater part of the 
Fong article is devoted to an analysis of 
the various histories of the Hapsburg 
monarchy, by historians within former 
Austria-Hungary, as well as by Euro- 
pean, British, and American historians. 


We refer the readers of this article to. 


the original article. Space does not 
permit a brief summary here. Let us 
say, however, that the truncated Aus- 
tria that has existed since 1918 might 
well look back to its great past before 
that date. Austrian archives are well 
organized, and the werk of the historian 
is thus facilitated, but contemporary 
history will be more difficult to pursue.*” 


SWEDEN AND THE NETHERLANDS 


Chapters on Dutch and Swedish his- 
toriography appear in The New His- 
tory.4® Like the German and Italian 


temporaine (July-September 1968), pp. 471- 
501. 

47 Under the old Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
one needed to know many languages, and the 
same difficulty arises today if parts of the 
former Hapsburg dominions are included in a 
study. But today there is the added difficulty 
of dispersement of the archives under different 
regimes, some under Communist domination. 
See Carl Schorske, “Pocitics in a New Key: 
An Austrian Triptych,” JMH (December 
1967), pp. 343-386; Carl Schorske, Review 
of Osterreich und Eurote: Festgabe für Hugo 
Hantsch sum 70, Geburistag, ed. Institut fiir 
Osterreicheische geschichtsforschung and the 
Wiener Katholischen Akademie (Graz, 1965), 
AHR (April 1966), pp. 939-940. 

48 In The New History, Laqueur and Mosse 
were concerned with historical writing since 
World War II, and they have included chap- 
ters on Eastern Europe, Greece, and India, as 
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historians, Dutch historians found 
World War II a shock, especially with 
respect to the historic Dutch neutrality. 
Internal domestic issues—political, so- 


cial, and religious—have divided the 


Dutch since the war. There has been 
continued research on the early history 
of Holland and on William ITI, as well 
as the fine work of Pieter Geyl on the 
Napoleonic era, but this has been less 
true of the last five years. One must 
mention the establishment of the Inter- 
national Institute for Social History at 
Amsterdam in 1935; it has taken up its 
work again since 1945. The course of 
World War II led Dutch historians to 
review, not only resistance to the Nazis, 
but also the history of the Jews: The 
issue of collaboration with the occupant, 
as a condition of survival of the indi- 
viduals, has led, however, to moral ques- 
tioning and some delays in investigation. 
Since the loss of their colonies after 
1945, the Dutch no longer devote: 
attention to their former Far Eastern 
possessions. 

Sweden’s neutrality diag World War 
II raised issues both for the Nazis and 
for the Allies, and, hence, also for 
Swedish historians. Sweden has con- 
tinued to produce Swedish history, which 
touched the rest of Europe more fre- 
quently than. Western historians have 
often. realized, for example, the Vasa 
dynasty and enlightened despotism in 
the eighteenth century. Krister Wahl- 
bäck, in his article in Tke New History, - 
points out that there are useful docu- 
ments in Sweden’s archives, even though 


well as the chapters already cited for Western 
Europe. For the Dutch historians, see H. W. 
Von der Dunk, “Holland: The Shock of 
1940,” in Laqueur and Mosse, eds, The New 
History, pp. 62-75; for Sweden, see Krister 
Waklback, “Sweden: Secrecy and Neutrality,” 
ibid., pp. 176-184. See also Herbert H. Rowen, 
“The Historical Work of Pieter Geyl,” JMH 
(March 1965), pp. 35-49; Herbert H. Rowen, 
Review of History of the Low Countries by 
Pieter Geyl, AHR (October 1965), pp. 211-212. 
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‘dt was steal Ane World War- II. 


He recognizes that there has -been hesi-. 


© taney among: ‘them about. Tei con- 
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tional focus. Although there have been 
' Studies of the Swedish parliament and 


“political parties; no Swedish- historian- 


. has’ written about : other. parliaments. 
_ An Institute for International Affairs at 


_ Stockholm may.lead to a.more interna- : 


~ tional approach.*® .The American: His- 
- torical Review cites books published in 
. ‘Sweden in almost every issue; the views 
“of Wahlbiick seem to, be borne out, A 


few Danish and Norwegian titles. are | 


also reviewe y ‘ 


* Beror, AND SWITZERLAND. | 


To the: present , time ‘at least, Belgian 


historians. ‘have followed .the lead of 
- French currents of thought.. They have 
‘published documerits on. World Wars. I 
.and II and on their -own.. nineteenth- 
century history, have turned from colo- 
nial history, and have’ taken up socio- 
‘economic studies along. the’ lines of 
'_ Labrousée; ‘Braudel, and Bloch." 


zag Wahlbäck, 


+ History, pp- 182-183. 
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50 On` Sweden, | see, for. example, Michel. 


“Roberts, Essays in Swedish History (Min- 
‘. neapolis: University of ‘Minnesota . ‘Press, 
1967); Raymond E. Lindgren, Review’ of 
_ Essays in Swedish History ty, Michel Roberts, 
AHR (April 1969), pp. 1303-1304; Michel 
- Roberts, ed.; Sweden as a Great Power, 1611- 


1697 (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1968); - 
_ Raymond E. Lindgren, Review of Sweden as . 


a Great Power, 1611-1697 by Michel Roberts, 
' AHR (April 1969), pp. 
Ekman, “Three _ Decades of Researchs on 
_ Gustavus Adolphus,” JMH (September 1966), 
pp. 243-255, 


been active ` in such studies, has sponsored and 


. attended colloquia, and has steered his students `- 
=” into socioeconomic studies. ` z oa ‘ 
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“Sweden: Secrecy ana Nea 
„trality,” i in Laqueur, and Mosse eds., The New ; 


1303-1304; Ernest - 


On Norway, see Olav Riste, . 
"5 “The Neutral Ally (World War I) (Oslo, 1965); . 
- Kent Forster, Review of The Neutral Ally by . 
` Olav Riste, AHR (October 1965), pp. 165-166. 
< 51 Paul. Harsin, who will preside over the © 
' next International ‘Congress. in ‘Moscow, chas 


THE Annats OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY , z ae 


chia over lave in recent times | 


will undoubtédly influence topics drawn 
from early. history as well as contempo“. 


- rary themes. 
„also, mentions their lack of ae nena . 


Swiss historians have produced exéel-- 
lent volumes, both on past Swiss history .. 
and on foreign relations. The Refornia- 


have ‘engaged their attention, more than 
have recent. times.®? ' Neutrality did not 
face them with the. same crisis that it: 


in 1939, 2°. 


IRELAND AND SCOTLAND 


Ireland elicits ‘attention, but, to the 
extent that their present historians USE , 
Gaelic, Americans know ‘little of what. 
is produced. . We can learn more fully- ` 


‘from the’ works’ ‘published in English, . 


and from British or American historians ` 


‘who deal with Treland’s relations swith’ 


3? 


tion and the French Revolutionary eras | 


~ presented to Germany’s other neighbors | . 


Britain or with its place in the interna- 


tional scene or with its governmental - 
problems before and since indepen- 


dence.** Only occasionally do we find a 


- 52Qn these two periods, see Alfred Rufer, 


Das Ende des Freistaates der Drei Bunde l 


Tscharner, 1751-1835 
(Chur, 1963); Harold -T. Parker, Review - of. 
Johann Baptista Von Tscharner, 175 1~1835, by, 
Alfred Rufer, AHR (June 1968), p. 1563.~ " 
58 For example, David Thornley, Isaac, Butt ` 
and Home Rule (London, 1964) ; Joseph M. 
Hernon; Jr; Review of Isaac Butt and Home: 


"book: about Scottish history reviewed. b4 7 


1763-1803) (Chur, 1965); “Alfred Rufer, Jó- ` 
_hann Baptista Von 


Rule by David ` Thornley, AHR (January ` 


1965), pp. 440-441; Lawrence J. McCaffrey; 


Daniel O'Connell and the Repeal. Year (Lex- - 
ington: University of Kentucky Press, 1966); ` 


Helen F. Mulvey, Review, of Daniel O’Con- 


‘nell and the. Repeal Year by Lawrence ‘J.’ 


McCaffrey, AHR (January -1967); pp. 594- 
505; F, X. Martin et al, The Irish’ Struggle, 
ed. Desmond Williams (Toronto: University 


of Toronto Press, 1966); Lawrencé, J. Mc | 


Caffrey, Review of The Irish Struggle by F. 
X. Martin et al, AHR Manu 1967), pp. 


595-596. 


54 For e William Feman Scollgnd: 
1689 to the Present (New York: Frederick AL 


Praeger, 1968) ; Colin‘ R.- Lovell, Review of 


iM) aes 
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Scottish historians follow the lead of 
England and are less nationalistic than 
some of the clansmen -or politicians. 
Insofar as they can be distinguished 
from English historians, they devote 
their attention to the past history’ of 
Scotland, especially the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, rather than recent 
times. 


POPULAR HISTORY 


The foregoing survey provides some 
indication of the preoccupations of his- 
torians in the various countries of West- 
ern Europe. Much of the history cited 
has been written for historians or other 
social scientists, rather than for the gen- 
- eral reader. However, both in England 
and France, periodicals which print 
articles by well-known historians special- 
izing in a given field have been designed 
for the average reader. History Today 
in England and Historia and Mirroir 
@Vhistowe in France aim at attracting 
the attention of the general reader both 
by their subject matter and by the 
price of-the magazine. Issued monthly, 
. they are apt to have articles on an- 
niversaries, centennials, prominent na- 
tional figures of the past, battles, spy 
stories, and descriptions of sensational 
' trials or assassinations. The British 
publication is of a slightly higher caliber 
than are the French journals, and in- 
cludes topics outside its own nation’s 
history, written by foreign specialists, 
more often than the French publications 
do. Inasmuch as the articles are written 
by specialists, they may often summarize 
the state of research on the given topic, 
usually without footnotes. Von Ranke 
conditioned historians to meticulous 
footnotes, but there is a current trend 
in France and America to omit them, 


Scotland: 1689 to the Present by William 
Ferguson, AHR (April 1969), pp. 1285-1286; 
H. J. Hanham, Scottish Nationalism (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1969). 
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if the writer is sufficiently known as a 
historian. The trend to put footnotes — 
at the end of chapters or at the back 
of the book indicates a desire to present 
the reading matter without the inter- 
ruption of footnotes. This is disconcert- 
ing to the young student who is unfamil- 
lar with the sources, but publishers pre- 
fer the new procedure. Monographs 
and those books which take a contro- 
versial stand still provide footnotes. 


HISTORY AND LITERARY STYLE 


Historians have often been criticized 
for lack of good literary style. The ` 
volumes published on modern European 
history in the last five years have shown 
no improvement. Somewhat more em- 
phasis is being placed on style by pro- 
fessors of history, but there is more con- 
cern that the narrative be clear than 
that it have literary merit. One excep- 
tion stands out in this author’s mind. 
It classifies, perhaps, under cultural his- 
tory—and in that category of history, 
the language may have been more 
literary. Barbara Tuchman—already 
known and acclaimed, even by military 
historians, for her Guns of August— 
published, in 1962, a volume entitled 
The Proud Tower.® Jn her chapters on 
the political, social, economic, and cul- - 
tural developments of various European 
countries between 1890 and 1914, she 
evokes an understanding of the era and 
a comparative picture, written in a 


55 Barbara Tuchman, Tke Proud Tower 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1962; 


_ 3rd ed.,:1966). The author of this article does 


not agree with Arno J. Mayer, Review of 
The Proud Tower by Barbara Tuchman, AHR 
(July 1966), pp. 1293-1294, that the volume 
is a “pastiche,” full of “colorful trivia and 
having “a soporific tone.” Mr. Mayer does 
grant her “clear narrative and synthesis,” but 
because he is not interested in social history, 
he is severe on the author because of what she 
has left out. See, rather, John Bowditch, 
Review of The Proud Tower by Barbara 
Tuchman, JMH (December 1968), pp. 557- 
558. 


events ‘that is almost unique.. 
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~ 


* superb | style, with. a vines af por- 


trayal of personalities; movements; and 
- Let 
us call Mrs. Tuchman a present-day 
Guedalla (Second Empire anc The 


(Disraeli, History of France, and many 


| others), for, like these two historians, she 
has set a high: standard_of literary prose. 


One would-hardly take up any of these 


a ` volumes. for - detailed résearch on their’ 


period; yet; in. the case of The Proud 
Tower, Mrs. Tuchman has obviously 


> done an enormous amount of research. 


But- the average reader who would ‘not 


» 
i 
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‘Hundred Years) or - André: Maurois ` 


read ‘a volume entitled “The History: of ` 


Europe, 1890-1914,” “would find her 


volume exciting. and illuminating. His- 


<- >- torians who’ know the period should:also 


. ‘and reprints 0 
_ Trevelyan’ s History of Englana; vol- 


“find it a challenge. . 


“INCREASE IN Propor OF . 
PAPER-BOUND Books: 


AC development of the last five pi 


There are paper- 


of famous older histories: 


"56 For ie ‘D, Van ‘Nostrand’s Anila se- 


. ries iscomposed of originals: Leo Gershoy, 


The Era of the French Revolution (Princeton, 
N.J: D. Van . Nostrand, 1957); James A. 
Corbett, The Papacy (Princeton, N.J.: D: Van 
Nostrand, 1956); Hans Kohn, Nationalism 


; (Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand, 1953); J. 
' Salwyn Schapiro, Liberalism (Princeton, N.J.: 
D. Van Nostrand, 1958); J. Salwyn Schapiro, `. 


l greatly. intensified toward the end of © 
‘that ‘period, is the increase in the. pro- 
duction of paperback books, especially: 
“in the United States. 
back, originals on European history °° 


~ 


engaged i in literary studies. 


« 
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umes on the. French. Revolution’ “by . 
Lefebvre and Mathiez; newer works by 


Rudé; Behrens, and others: Treitschke . 


on ‘German history; de Tocqueville on 
thè Old Regime in France; and books’. 


‘on the Reformation era, the: era of En- 
lightenment, and many others... Just as 
' Marc Bloch is influencing American stu- - 


dents who never read ‘his original writ- 
ings, these same students are also being 
exposed to even older interpretations, 


-which have sometimes been refuted 


today. Sources, or excerpts from them, 
are being made available to. buy and 
use at lome, rather than in libraries. 
As yet, it is a little difficult to predict 
the impact of-stich revivals of older in- 
terpretations in combination with newer’. 
approaches. It is uncertain, for ex- 
ample, whether the advantage of read- ` 
ing a whole volume of source material 
is not offset by the concomitant disincli- 


_ nation to read key passages and chapters 


in a book which has not been reprinted - 
in paperback and which must be sought 
in a library. -This problem is occurring - 
in disciplines, other than the social ‘sci- 
ences, and is an important one for those 
Reprinting _ 


_ volumes seems to have a similar effect: 


Movements of ‘Social Dissent in Modern. 


is Europe (Princeton, NJ.: D. Van Nostrand, 


The Restora- 


1962); Jobn Hall Stewart, 


-~ tion Era in France, 1814-1830 (Princeton, . 
<> NJ- D: Van Nostrand, 1968); Paul Beik,: 
' The July Monarchy (Princeton, N.J.:.D. Van 


Nostrand, . 1965); Louis L. ‘Snyder, The 


Nostrand, 1966). 


volumes, each of: which includes a marae 
-and ‘excerpts from documents. 


? E Pa t 


= 


` Weimar Republic (Princeton, NJ.: D. Van`. 
Louis Snyder.is the editor ` 
of the series, which now includes ninety-nine ` 


£965, 


Columbia University recently decided: to 
_ reprint its doctoral theses. 


Historians are well aware of the eee 


ings, every five years, of the Interna- ` 


tional Congresses which unite historians >- 
from all over the world to discuss à- 
program that has been developed in the 


interval since the last meeting. Certain. 


big themes are: decided upon that: serve: 
to point up. “themes being-worked upon, 
and, atthe same time, provide impetus - 
for future development... 
of historical. trends in Western , Euro- 
pean history in THE ANNALS of. May 
Dr. Sylvia: Thrupp referred ta 
several - ‘of. the topics. debated at’ the 
Stockholm’ Conference of 1960.57 


87 Sylvia Thrupp, “The Writing of West 


European History: A Bird’s- Eye View of). 


In her analysis _ 


Sev- 
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eral references will be made in this paper 
to these meetings, and especially to the 
one at Vienna in 1965. Polarization of 
the attitudes of Western and Eastern 
European historians has- been the re- 
action of the British Historical Associa- 


tion, and of individuels in other coun-. 


tries, about attending the one in 1970 
in Moscow, in view of action of the 
Soviets in Czechoslovakia a year ago. 


` 
\ 


CONFERENCES 


Holding conferences on special topics 
of history and then publishing the pro- 
ceedings seems to be an increasing 


vogue. This has, of course, been true of - 


the International Historical Congresses 


held every five years, but, in addition, . 


many small and large conferences have 
been held, with specialists in various 
historical topics gathering as partici- 
pants across national frontiers. The 
holding of such meetings has served the 
purpose of surveying the latest findings 
or points of view on a given subject, 
and with the publication of the papers, 
the results are available for those his- 
torians who were unable to attend a 
particular conference. Roland Mousnier 
initiated a conference, attended by per- 
sons from several European countries, 
aimed at discussing the terminology of 
class-structure research, but, as it turned 
out, the participants were unwilling to 
endorse his threefold classification: 
castes, classes based on legal and politi- 


cal status, and classes based upon social . 


and economic status. M. Mousnier 
had hoped that agreement would be 
reached on the categories so that com- 
parative studies would be more easily 
interpreted by reascn of uniform under- 


Trends between 1960 and 1964,” THE ANNALS, 
vol. 359 (May 1965), 3p. 157—164. 

58 Roland Mousnier, Problèmes de stratifica- 
tion sociale (Paris: PUF, 1968); Lawrence 
Stone, Review of Problèmes de stratification 
sociale by- Roland Mousnier, AHR (April 
1969}, pp. 1245-1247. | 
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standing." Despite disagreement on 
the categories, participants from Ger- 


many, Sweden, Holland, Italy, England, 


and France took part; and their respec- 
tive contributions, often rather detailed 
analyses for their particular country, 
have been published in the volume. 

The Anglo-American Conference, with 
other countries invited every second or 
third year, is a well-established exchange 
of views across international lines, but 
it has not undertaken publication. A 
one-day colloquium was organized under 
the auspices of the Société Robespier- 
riste in 1965, after the Vienna Interna- 
tional Congress, which brought together 
specialists on the French Revolution 
from many countries. The various 
speakers gave some indication of the 
attitudes of contemporaries in their 
respective countries, not. only toward 


Robespierre, but also, and more impor- 


tant, toward the French Revolution in 
general. The papers have appeared in a 
volume of Actes du colloque Robes- 
pierre — 

At Stockholm, a comparable gather- 
ing of international historians discussed 
Babeuf, the leader of the ‘radical ‘‘Con- 
spiracy of the Equals” in 1796.8! An- 


58 Tt has, of course, been easier to reach 
agreement if the same language is spoken by 
all participants. Only for very large colloquia 
is it possible to provide for simultaneous 
translation. French and English are more 
widely understand than other Western Euro- 
pean languages, although German can be 
useful, 

60 Actes du colloque Robespierre, Preface 
by Albert Soboul (Paris, 1963); Harold T. 
Parker, Review of Actes du colloque Robes- 


> pierre, AHR (April 1968), pp. 1165-1166. 


Reference should be made here to the continu- 
ing edition of the works of Robespierre, edited 
by March Bouloiseau and Albert Soboul. The 
tenth volume of the speeches was published 
in 1967. 

61 Babeuf et les Problémes du Babouvisme, 
Preface by Albert Soboul (Paris, 1963). Four- 
teen papers were published. The Soviets had 
brought a manuscript, in the handwriting of 
Babeuf, that seemed to challenge Georges 
Lefebvre’s contention that Babeuf thought in 
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i other” ‘Breach: radical ‘of the ` Revolu- i 
~ crisis of 1936,°° 


£ 


`- tionary. era, Rommé,’ was studied ‘at 


` 


-< Clermont- Ferrand by French; Italian, 
and English scholars.®. The role of coal: 
in- history was ‘analyzed by: government 

_ Officials, entrepreneurs, historians, soci- 
` ologists,' and geographers at ‘Lille. in 
"1963.93 * An international gathering ini- 


tidted in West Germany examined the 
Peace. of Westphalia:** ‘Sharp debate 


` took: place at a colloquium on social 


“history held at Saint-Cloud-in 1965, but. 


hoe eee, 


. published until 1967.65 
-' protagonists have since mellowed and 


~ held. at Wilmington, . 
-sored in ‘the United States by the Society . 


the papers of that meeting were not 


are carrying on co-operative work. 
A ‘Franco-American . ‘colloquium was 
‘Delaware, spon- 


"for; French : Historical: Studies and. in 
. ‘France by: the Société d’Histoire Mod- 


= . èřne, which initiates at’ least one col- 
7 “Joquium yearly, Papers were delivered 


- on economic development, French Revo- 


a lutionary demography, the Revolution of. 
1848, and liberalism and French Liberal 


Catholics. ‘Two new aspects . were 
treated, one by an American and the 


other by a Frenchman: _ Russian views of 


n 1379: 


l E , Review of . 
eas AHR (October ee PP.. 145-146. 


_' France and French views of Russia. ` M. 
'_Duroselle, known for his: work on Wood-. 


row . Wilson and on diplomatic history, 





terms of the communalism of the Old Régime, 
rather “than , in the, communis -of-property ' 
‘terms of communism: 


62 Gilbert Romme et Son Temps (Paris, 
PUF, 1966). . Again, Soboul was the initiator 


* © of the colloquium. 


_ 63 Charbon et Sdents Uomine SEA 


` pared under the direction of Louis Trenard of | 
..:the University of Lille (Paris, 1666). Herman 
panies Review of Charbon et ‘Sciences . 
, AHR (July a6!) . pp: 1378- 


Humaines © 


64 Acta Pais Westphalicae, ser. “4, pt.. A 


ae vol. 1: Swedish Correspondence, pp. “1643-1645; 
-0 Eynst- Ekman, Review. of Acta Pacis West- 


phalicae, AHR (July 1967),. .pp. 1379-1380. 
65 E*histoire sociale: 

. (Paris, 1967). ` 
L'histoire 


Elizabeth L. Eisenstein, 
‘sociale: sources”. et 


` 


r 


` 
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nineteenth, : 
Hesitation. about contemporary history: 

was obvious, and insistence’ upon archi- ©" 
val study sppeared to be ‘a major con- ae 
Some: of the. : a 


‘the 


„alité de 

, prez - 
Proudhon, ABR (December’ 1968), : PP. 629-... 
630. 


Sources -et méthodes | 


(1807-1815), 


F 
t 


a 


French: and American attitudes .and 
methods became apparent, and have 


‘since been further demonstrated by a 


one-day colloquium held last, June’ in 


Paris; where there was an attempt. to 


= about France and the. Eiropean- 
Differences between. 


summarize the historical preoccupations — 


in the two countries for the eighteenth, . 
and twentieth centuries: 


cern of the French.® - 
“Conferences have also. been alae on! 


` Léon Blum and on’ Proudhon.® 


The most outstanding events . of this. 


nature have been French celebrations of. 
-Napoleon during 1969. 
scholars from different, ċountries have 
' been invited to participate, and it is very 
likely‘ that publications will issue from . 


these - meetings. Individuals ‘have also 


Napoleonic - - 


been publishing books about Napoleon, ao". 


66 The papers were published in Evelyn | M. 
Acomb and Marvin L. Brown; Jr., eds., French ` 
Society” and Culture since the Old Regine > 
(New York:' ‘Holt, seinen ai Winston: 


1966). 


87 This allat was held on are 28,' 
1969. 
_ Annales historiques - de. 
francaise. ‘and others in the. Revue d'histoire 
nioderne et contemporaine. For a summary, 
see French Historical Studies ‘(Spring 1970). 

68 Léon Blum: Chef du gouvernement, 1936-' 


1937 (Paris, 1967); Joel Colton, Review of 
` Léon Blum: Chief du gouvernement, 1936- KA: 


1937, AHR. (October ee p. 192;° L’Actu- 
Proudhon «. ; (Bruxelles, 1967); ` 
Ralph H. Bowen, Review. of L'Actualité. de. 


' 69 Jacques” Godechot; L’Europe et. PAméi: 
ique à l'époque ‘napoléonienne (Paris, 1967); 


. Jacques’ Godechot, Napoléon, ‘Mémorial des. 


siècles series (Paris, 1969); André Castelot,. 


„ Napoleon, vol..1: Bonaparte; vol. rf Napoléon 


(Paris, 1967, 1968); Georges’ Lefebvre, Ña- 
poléon, vol. 1: ‘Napoleon’ from 18 Brumaire. to. 
Tilset (1799-1807), trans, Henry E. Stockhold;.' 
vol, 2: 
trans. 
' York: ‘Columbia Uneven) Press, 1968, ee 


-Some of: the papers will be printed in * l 
la’: Révolution ea 


Napoleon from Tilset to Waterloo- Je 
J. E. Anderson , Sod 
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while public expositions have been or- 
ganized by the French government.’ 
No one figure in modern history has re- 
ceived such attention in recent times. > 


FESTSCHRIFTS AND BIOGRAPHIES OF 
HISTORIANS ; 


A large number of Festschrifis have 
been published in the past five years in 
honor of some outstanding historians in 
Germany, France, England, and the 
United States. 
mer president of the American Histori- 
cal Association, has taught students who 
have continued with French history, but 
not always with the French Revolu- 
tionary period." These volumes and 
those based on conferences are apt to be 
of uneven value to the individual his- 
` torian, but they frequently contain new 
research and interpretations, and merit 
the attention of all students of history. 
. Many such volumes are important for 
bibliographies of given subjects; yet, one 
cannot always tell whether there is an 
essay pertinent to one’s own field unless 
one handles the volume. . The book pre- 
sented to Frederick B. Artz, widely 
known for his volumes on intellectual 
and cultural history, is the most diverse 
in scope, from ‘Patronage, Piety, and 
Printing in Sixteentk-Century Europe,” 
by Robert M. Kingdom, to David Pink- 
ney on the French Revolution of 1830, 
to Robert E. Neil on “Who Burned the 

. 10 Exhibits have been organized by the Min- 
istry of Culture at the -Grand Palais, the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, and the Archives Na- 
tionales in Paris; at Malmaison in the sub- 
urbs; at the Ile d’Aix; and, of course, in 
Corsica. A finely illustrated catalogue of each 
exhibit will be an important source of docu- 
mentary information fer the future. 

ti Richard Herr and Harold T. Parker, eds., 
Ideas in Histery (Durbam, N. C.: Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1965); Franklin L. Baumer, 
Review of Ideas in History, ed. Richard Herr 
and Harold T. Parker, AHR (April 1966), p. 
893. Gottschalk recently published his latest 
‘volume on Lafayette: Louis Gottschalk, La- 
Jayette: 1789 to the October Days (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1969). 


Louis Gottschalk, for- 
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Reichstag?,” as well as two essays on 
American history and two discussions on 
war.” Shepard-B. Clough’s long career 
in economic history was commemorated 
by a Festschrift.” 

One might argue that, whatever a 
given European historian’s special in- 
terest might be, he would profit by read- 
ing all the essays in any of these collec- 
tions. Two such volumes, published be- 
fore the period covered by this paper, 
are so valuable, in that both discuss the 
work of the famous historian Bernadotte 
Schmidt, that they are cited here.” 
They serve as a valuable continuation of 
Gooch’s History and Historians of the 
Nineteenth Century. Single volumes 
have also appeared on such famous his- 
torians as Burckhardt, Ferdinand Lot, 
Bagehot, Meinecke, Gibbon, and Mait- 
land.” l 


12 David H. Pinkney and Theodore Ropp, 
eds., A Festschrift for Frederick B. Artz (Dur- 
ham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1964). 

13 The Festschrift, edited by Charles Warner, 
is entitled From the Ancient Regime to the 
Popular ‘Front (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1969). Mr. Clough’s most re- 
cent publications are: Shepard B. Clough, The 
Economic History of Modern Italy (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1964); 
Shepard B. Clough, Economic History of Eu- 
rope: The Twentieth Century (New York: 
Walker, 1968). See also Charles F. Delzell, 
Review of The Economic History of Modern 
Italy by Shepard B. Clough, JMH (Decem- 
ber 1964), pp. 467-468. Other historians for 
whom Festschrifts have been published are: 
Sir Keith Feiling, Medlicott, Bossenbrook, 
and several less well-known Germans—Max 
Braubach, and Erick Keyser, 

74 Bernadotte E. Schmitt, ed., Some Histor- 
ians of Modern Europe (Chicago: University ` 
of Chicago Press, 1942); 5, William Halperin, 
ed., Some Twentieth-Century Historians (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1961). 

75 Werner Kaegi, Jacob Burckhardt, vol. 4 
(Basel, 1967); Felix M. Wasserman, Review of 
Jacob Burckhardt by Werner Kaegi, AHR 
(April 1968), pp. 1192-1193; Charles-Edmond 
Perrin, Un historien francais: Ferdinand Lot, 
1866-1952 (Geneva: Librairie Droz, 1968); 
Joseph R. Strayer, Review of Un historien 
frangais by Charles-Edmond Perrin, AHR 
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PERIODIZATION ` 
"American historians of Europe, rather 


.. more. than their. European counterparts, . 
are challenging. the traditional periodiza- 


-tion ‘of, European history. - Dr. Sylvia 
Thrupp, in-her- survey published in THE 


.-ANNALS: in 1965, implied that- modern - 


"history. began in 1400. . The last five - 
- years do not demonstrate a widespread 
Some 
~ few.. books. „may start the’ modern age 
with 1450, but, except as fifteenth-cen- 
-tury Renaissance. historians: may delve. . 
>. ‘back beyond ‘that century, the present . 
“author finds no disposition to begin mod- `` 


 <emism earlier, even in discussions of 
- economic “development: - 


~The American 
Historical Review begins its listing of 
_artidles on modern history with the Ref- 
= ormation- and’ sixteenth “century. The- ` 


| word “Renaissance” is still: acceptable 


t 


in Europe,’ However, non-French his- 
torians have turned ftom the. “Age ‘of 
Louis XIV,” to "the “Age of the Ba- 
roque,” and - “Age of Absolutism” of 


THE- Annas’ OF Tir Ancenrcaiy Acapmex Je ah 


? 


Gases use 1660. rather .than i648. : S 
The, Old Regime ended in France in . 
1789, but not everywhere’ in Europe in - 
that same: -year. 
Age of the Democratic Revolution be- 
gins with 1760 and ends with 1800.7°: 
Both are round-number dates, but. their 
use detracts from the primacy of, reyo- 
lution in France by emphasizing revolu- ` 
tionary movements elsewhere. The Eng- . 
lish historian, E. J. Hobsbawm, in. his‘ 
Age of Revolution,” considers’ that the 
period 1789- 1848 manifested two great ` 


revolutions: one. French, and. the other: -` 


English—the ` Industrial. Revolution. 
Despite the. centennial of the Congress 


of Vienna-in 1965, recognized by à very... | 


fine exhibit at Vienna during the Inter- 
national Congress of Historians there, 
some historians are now ‘using a time-. 
span of 1789 through 1830 or 1848, ‘or 


even 1870. The year: of the beginning 7 
of World War Is. still accepted as-æ ` > 


dividing line, but 1939 less so. *. > 


All of these dates represented diplo- ~ 
. matic or international. events :that af- .. 


longer, duration, or to studies based ‘on. ; fected several European states, but the. 


* centuries. ‘Such datés as. 1517, Luther’s 
"challenge to the -Catholic Church, or 
“1648, the Peace of Westphalia, still ap- . 


E pear: to have. significance for- enough » 


_ countries to: be used, but some ‘recent 


rebda. 1969), pp. "1014-1015; Collected: 


Works of Walter Bagehot, vols. 3 and 4 (Cam- . 


bridge: Harvard University Press, 1968) ; Ger-. 
_ trude Himmelfarb, Review of Collected Works 
"of Walter Bagehot, vols. 3 and 4, AHR (April 
1969), .pp. 1291-1292; Friedrich Meinecke, 
-Werke:. Zur: Geschichte der: Geschichtsschrei-’ 
” bung (Munich, 1968) ; Felix E. Hirsch, Review 


bung by’ Friedrich Meinecke, AHR (April 


Gibbon, the ‘Historian (New York: St. Martin’s 
` Press, 1966); Charles F. Mullet, Review of | 
Edward Gibbon, the Historian by J. W. Swain, ` 
„AHR (July 1967), pp. 1391-1392; H. 'E. Bell; 
Maitland: A‘ Critical Promnalon and Assess- 


© ment (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 


` 1965) ; Robert Livingston Schuyler; Review of 


: : Maitland -by. H. E.. Bell, AHR (April 1966), 


- pp. 960-961.. 


economic and“ social historians do- not 
reċognize the same dates as critical, and’ 
political historians: looking at - the in- 
ternal government `of European states: 
‘often do’ not choose the same. events as 
, landmarks. When a new state appears. 


-on the map of Europe, that date natu-,. 


rally becomes important in’ its: history, 
but the existence and ‘the boundaries of 
states have varied so greatly in. the last ` 
two hundred years that it may be- diff- 
cult to ‘find common dates with other ` 
‘countries of Europe. Take, for example, >, 
Poland: divided in 1772. and 1792, and. 


i 2969), pp. 1309-1310; J. W. Swain, Edward disappearing i in 1795; a ‘separate history Kea 


t6 Robert Palmer, Age of the Dembcraiie 
` Revolution (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1959, 19647; Geoffrey Bruun, _ 
‘Review of Age of the Democratic Revolution . `. 
by Robert Palmer, JMH september 1965),. 

pp. 373-374. n 


11 E. J; Hobsbawn, Age. of Revolution (Lén- © a 


aay 1962). gS Sher 


iY 
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é 


of Poles ünder Russia, Prussia, a f 


Austria;-a new Polish statė in 1919; 

disappearance under Nazi aggression ; it 
= revival after 1945; and its present-day 
_ Eastern-satellite status.: During these 


different periods, has economic life in- 
Poland changed drastically, or. are’ the < 


Polish peasant and” agriculture. still 
basic? | ` 

The -disappearance ;of serfdom is a 
characteristic of the modern’ Européan 
age, but serfdom did not disappear si- 
multaneously everywhere.” 
the rise and the role of: the bourgeoisie 
been uniform throughout 


the meaning of the term “bourgeoisie” 
-among ‘historians of the West:? But 


European historians continue to use ‘the 


word in its more. historic sense, as de: 
- noting the upper urban class (nonnoble), 
‘ comprising officials, persons living on 
their wealth, lawyers, notaries, wholesale 
merchants, and businessmen, the pro- 
fessions, and`an aristocracy of crafts- 
men. Pérhaps Marxists, and the Soviet 


‘historians who.adhere to a: Marxist-Len- ° 


inist class warfare between capitalist and 
proletariat, ‘have stimulated the discus- 
sion and forced Western historians to 
re-examine their úse of terms.® Caution 
must be given to historians and. stu- 
dents who are now reading reprinted 
paperbacks: note the date of the origi- 


78 A -special isste of the Annales historiques - 


de la Révolution francaise (April-June 1969) 
discusses this question for, the various coun- 
tries of Europe outside of-France. For France, 
see also Albert Soboul, “La Revolution Fran- 


caise et la féodalité,” ibid. (July-September . 


1968), pp. 289-298. , l 
- See the writings of almost any historian 
on the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
s30 Taylor, Forster, and’ Labrousse include 
members of the Third Estate_living on invest- 
ments, wholesale merchants, professionals, and 
the aristocracy of the craft guilds among the 
bourgeoisie. See George V.- Taylor, “Non- 


_ capitalist Wealth and the Origins of the French - 


496. 
F 


Revolution,” AHR (January Ben; PP. 467-- 


=- ^ 


as 


fered a severe attack, 
Nor have 


Europe: . 
Sharp exchanges have taken place over, 
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nal book. For example, George Le- 
febvre’s Quatre-Vingt-Neuf was pub- 


lished in 1939, just'as World War II 
began, but did not appear in English 


translation until 1947—in a Princeton 
University Press hard-cover publication, 


edited by Robert R. Palmer and entitled 
‘The Coming of the French Revolution. 
Since. then, the little volume celebrating 


the one-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary 
of the beginning of the Revolution suf- 
in 1964, from 
the late Alfred Cobban,** for Lefebvre’s 
use of thè term “bourgeoisie,” and, in 
1965, an article by Mrs. Elizabeth Eisen- 
stein started a debate on the subject in 


„the American Historical Review which 
led to three rejoinders.*? The progress 


of social-structure studies has also led to 


challenges ‘of the meaning of “bour- 


geoisie” in the last five years. The term 
was used. in the European sense defined 
above prior to World War II, but now 
the historian must define the word if 
using it. The designation loses much of 
its significance by the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and is no longer used 
to designate a particular social group. 
The. crises of the rise of a bourgeoisie, its 
divisions, its merging with other groups, 
and the disuse of the term while the 


use of the term “proletariat” continues 


are not marked by the same critical 
dates as the political and international 
history which was discussed above. 


` 81 Alfred Cobban, The Social Interpretation 
of the French Revolution (New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1964); Jeffry Kaplow, 
Review .of The Social Interpretation of the 
French Revolution by Alfred Cobban, AHR 


_ (July 1965), pp. 1094-1096. 


-82 See Elizabeth Eisenstein, “Who Inter- 
vened in 1788?,” AHR (October 1965), pp. 
77-103, which is largely a criticism of Le- 
febvre's . Coming of the. French Revolution. 
Comments on Mrs, Eisenstein’s article, by 
Jeffry Kaplow and Gilbert Shapiro, appear in ` 
AHR (January 1967), pp. 497-522, and reply 
by Mrs. Eisenstein in AHR (January 1967), 
pp. 497-522,. arid comment by Beatrice F. 
Hyslop in AHR (July 1967), pp. 1576-1577. 


, ‘its beginning and end.: Just. as there: 


~ a - 


Periodization T intellectual ‘and cul- 
` tural. ‘historians’ shows éras‘ quite differ- 
_ent from‘the traditional! ones. There is | 
. still an “Age of Reason”. but historians” 


of ‘civilization ' ‘differ about the dates: of 


a have been covert attacks on the “era of 


. ‘the French Revolution,” revisionism on: 
` the “Agë of the Enlighteiiment” has also 
been . going on.” 


‘Cultural historians 


_ have always ‘been more concerned with 
'. quality - than with quantity, but, of late, 


t 
r 


qe I 


ee 


+ 


` „attention to the book trade and news-| 


-papers has resulted in more attention to 


als “reception. of great works.®* 
: -One of the results of this ‘trend has been ` 
a ‘downgrading of. Rousseau’s political 
writings, and hence of his influence on. 
ee the French’ Revolution. s 


‘Cultural his- 


' 83 Peter Gay, The Enlightenment: The Sci- . 
“ence ‘of Freedom, 2 vols. (New York: Alfred , 
r A, Knopf, 1966, 1969) ; Isidore Schneider, The . 


' Enlightenment, (New York: _ George Braziller, 
" 4965). . Current interest in the Marquis de 


Sade’ has: not yet led to publication of new — 


Studies of him, but does represent an interest 


- in the ‘irrational and aesthetic sides of the 


Enlightenment- The revival: of Choderlos de 


Laclos’. Les Liaisons dangereuses also ties in- 


- with current questioning of sexual mores. 

84. David T. Pottinger, The French Book 
Trade in the: Ancient Regime, 1500-1791 
 (Cambiidge: Harvard University Press, 1958) ; 
“on nineteenth-century- England, - 
, Hepburn, The Author’s Empty'Purse and the 
- Rise of ihe Literary Agent (New York: Oxford 


; , University Press, 1968) ; James T. Burns, Re; = 
-boldt, Raspail, Paré, and, Neils Bohr, as -well 


view of The Empty Purse.and the: Rise of the 


` Literary: Agent by James Hepburn, AHR | 


„(April 1969), pp. 1281-1282; Pi M. Handover, 
A History of the London Gasetie (London: H. 
_M. Stationery Office, °1965); ‘George Curry, 


+ Review of A History of the London Gazette- 


_ by P. M. Handover, AHR (January 1967), 
- pp. 585-586; on the, Spanish press, see Henry 
E. Schulte, The’ Spanish Press, 
`- (Urbana:, University of Illinois Press) ; Charles 


Pome Kolinski, Review of The Spanish Press, 
. 1470-1966 by Henry F. Schulte, AHR (De~ 


‘cember 1968), pp. 634-635. 


85 Joan MacDonald,. Rousseat ‘and 


a seat and the French Revolution ‘by Joan Mac- 


- Donald, ki (January 1967), p. ade ‘Alfred 


Tas ‘ANNALS ¢ OF “Tar AMBicaN Acapemy a ee 


. periment. 
‘of Science Society and of the. National 


see, James ` 


1470-1966 : 


ihe: 

| French Revolution, (London: Athlone Press, ` 
> 1965); Gordon H. McNeil, Review of Rous-. _ 
„fead, -Congresses on the history of- science’. 
“have been held in different cities of Europe. 


7 


xy 


‘ ay a 
1 ree 


torians na not. yet Tabeled the Jate. 


nineteenth, and early twentieth centuries ` J 


as théy did parts of the nineteenth cèn- 
tury, as the “Age of Romanticism” or as. : 
the “Bee oi Realism, aa É 


HISTORY OF r Science pie 


The - history of- science "has moved: ` 


ahead as a ‘discipline and handmaiden of- . 
Practi- >” 
. tioners have included both historians by .. ; 

training and scientists who have chosen’ 


history in the last five years.** 


history rather than’ laboratory and ex- 
The formation ‘of a History 


Foundation for the Sciences may ‘have - 
encouraged. these developments: in the. 
United States, but there have ‘been his-. ` 


“torians of science in Europe, more often, 


associated with’ philosophy or with ‘the 


Cobban, In Search of Humaniiy (London;, 
Cape, 1960); Alfred Cobban, Aspécis of the. - 


‘French Revolution (New York: George Bra- | 


ziller, 1968), chap. 2; Ronald Grimsley, Rous- 
seau and the Religious Quest (New York: Ox- > 


ford University Press, 1968); Peter Gay, Re- 
view of, Rousseau and the Religious Quest by | 


Ronald. Grimsley, AHR (June 1969), pp. 1634- 


‘1635; Jean Guéhenno, ed., J ean-Jacques Rous- 


seau, vol. 1: 1712-1758; vol: 2: 1758-1778, 
trans. John ‘and Doreen Weighman (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1966); Les- 
ter G. Crocker, Review of Jean-Jacques Rotis- 


seau, ed, Jean Guéhenno, ANR (April 1967); 


pp. 991—992. 
86 Volumes have appeared on N ewton, Hum- 


as on scientifc development in different eras 


‘and in-various countries (Hanoverian Eng- - .- 


land, Napoleonic France, and Germany in the 


‘sixteenth century and in World War I): 
Carlo L. Golino, ed., Galileo, Reappraised ` >. 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: 


California Press, 1966) and Giorgio Santil- ` 
lana, Review of Galileo Reappraised, ed. Carlo 


LL. Golino, AHR, (January 1967), pp. 634—-.: 


635, should also ‘be noted, Margery. Purver, 
The English Royal Society (Cambridge: Har- 


-vard University Press, 1967) and Robert ‘Kar-. 


gon’s severe criticism of it in Review of The 
English Royal ‘Society by Margery Purver, 
AHR (February’ 1968), pp. 810-811 should-:be . 
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philosophy of history. History of Sci- 


ence Congresses are being held, and 
there is usually one joint session during 
‘the American Historical, Association’s 
annual meeting. The history of tech- 
nology has not yet been separated from 
that of the sciences, but more is being 
written on its development and impact 
on social and economic changes.*’ 


IMPORTANT HISTORICAL PERIODS 


Although periodization is being chal- 
lenged, it is apparent that in the past 
five years, historians have been givifig 
greater attention to some of the periods 
recognized in the past than to certain 
others. We shall look briefly at five pe- 
riods. 


The Reformation era 


There has been a renewed interest in 
the Reformation era, but chiefiy with 
regard to religious and church history 
and the political background. Volumes 
on the era emphasize theological as well 
as institutional issues, and give slightly 
more attention than has been given in 
the past to the history of the radical 
sects.2* Cord Meyer edited a volume 


87 The name of Melvin Kranzberg has been 
associated with technology: Melvin Kranz- 
berg, et al, eds., Technology in Western 
Civilization (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1967). Anton Léon has written Za 
Révolution francaise et Péducation technique 
(Paris, 1968), and Frederick B. Artz earlier 
issued a series of articles on that topic, in 
book form: The Development of Technical 
Education in France (Cambridge, Mass.: 
M.LT. Press, 1966). See also Félix Ponteil, 
Histoire de VPenseignement en France (Paris: 
Sirey, 1966); Carter Jefferson, Review of His- 
toire de Venseignement en France by Félix 
Ponteil (October 1967), po. 150-151. 

88 Jaroslav Pelikan, Spirit versus Institu- 
tions: Luther and the Institutions of the 
Church (New York: Harper & Row, 1968); 
Harold J. Grimm, Review of Spirit versus In- 
stitutions by Jaroslav Pelikan; AHR (April 
1969), pp. 1305-1306; Alexandre Ganoczy, 
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for the four-hundred-and-fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Reformation, and another 
volume, a Festschrift in honor of the 
eminent Luther scholar Wilhelm Pauck, 
presents greater unity of focus and has 
more value for new approaches to the 
era of religious controversy.” New vol- 
umes on the papacy look into its rela- 
tionships with various governments, and 


Le jeune Calvin: Genése et evolution de sa 
vocation réformatrice (Wiesbaden, 1966) ; 
Robert M. Kingdom, Review of Le jeune Cal- 
vin: Genése et évolution de sa vocation ré- 
formatrice by Alexandre Ganoczy, AHR (June 
1969), pp. 1658-1659; on radicals—Thomas 
Munzer, Schriften und. Briefe kritische Ge- 
samtausgabe (Giitersloh, 1968); on Anabap- 
tists, Günther Bauer, Anfänge tauferischer 
Gemeindebildungen in Franken (Nuremberg, 
1966); Frank J. Wray, Review of Anfänge 
taduferischer Gemeindebildungen in Franken by 
Giinther Bauer, AHR (April 1969), pp. 1306- 
1307, 1307-1308); on the Socinians, John A. 
Tedeschi, ed., italian Reformation Studies in 
Honor of Laeltus Socinus (Florence, 1965); 
Review of Italian Reformation Studies 
in Honor of Laelius Socinus, ed: D. Wein- 
stein, AHR (April 1966), pp. 1006-1007; 
Françoise Le Moal, “Les Dimensions de 
Socinianisme,” Revue @ histoire moderne et 
contemporaine (October-December 1968), pp. 
557-596; John S. Oyer, Lutheran Reformers 
against Anabaplists (The Hague, 1964); H. 
Hillerbrand, Review of Lutheran Reformers 
against Anabaptists by John S. Oyer, AHR 
(January 1966), pp. 598-599; H. Outram 
Evennett’s lectures on adjustment of the 
Catholic church to conditions in the sixteenth 
century, published as The Spirit of the 
Counter-Reformation (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1968), are worthy of atten- 
tion for those interested in England at that 
period. See also Roland Bainton, Review of 
The Spirit. of the Counter-Reformation by H. 
Outram Evennett, AHR (December 1968), pp. 


"579-580. 


89 Cord Meyer, ed., Luther in an Ecumenical 
Age (St. Louis: Concordia, 1967); Hans J. 
Hillerbrand, Review of Luther in an Ecu- 
menical Age, ed. Cord Meyer, AHR (Decem- 
ber 1968), p. 639; Jaroslav Pelikan, ed., In- 
terpreters of Luther: Essays in Honor of Wil- 
helm Pauck (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 
1968); Harold J. Grimm, Review of Jnter- 
preters of Luther, ed. Jaroslav Pelikan, AHR 
(June 1969), pp. 1646-1647. 
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with ‘anticlericalism. 90. Few publications 
in, the last five years have treated the. 


n 90 J ohan Rainer, ed., ' Nuñcio Papers LO, Ger- 
CL many, vol. “8 (Graz-Kéla, 1967); Leona C- 


o> Gabel, Review ‘of Nuncio’ Papers to Germany, 


TI (Rome, 
-~ Nuncio Giovanni Battista- Castelli’s Corres- 


ed. Ji phan Rainer, . AHR {December 1968),' p 


=. 5805 Robert Toupin, ed., Nuncio Ciocana 


Battista Castelli’s Correspondence to France 
1967); Alfred Soman, Review. of 


pondence to France, ed. Robert Toupin, AHR 


i - (December 1968), p. 581; “Damian McElrath, 
>. The Syllabus of Pius Ix (Louvain, 1964) ; 
Gilbert A. Cahill, Review of The Syllabus of- 


- Pius IX, by Damian McElrath, AHR ‘(October 


1965), pp. 188-189; C. R. Norman, The Catho- 
lic Church and«Ireland in the Age of Rebel- 
lion, 1859-1873 (Ithaca,' N.Y.: Cornell Uni- 


versity Press; 1965); L. J: McCaffrey, Review- 
_ of The Catholic Church and. Ireland in the Age 


‘of Rebellion, 1859-1873 by C. R. Norman, 


`a 
t- 


AHR, (October 1965), 


pp. 197-198; the pub- 
lished proceedings of a colloquium at Stras- 
bourg; held under the direction of René Ré- 


‘ mond: Forces „religieuses, et Attitudes poli- 


tiques dans la- France contemporaine. (Paris, 


` 1965); Joel Colton, Review o? Attitudes poli- 


JMH (June 1967), 
‘ Ravitch, Sword and Mitre: 
Episcopate in Rrance and England in the, Age 


“French Liberal Catholics, 
` Acomb and Brown, eds. 


tiques. dans ‘la France contemporaine, AHR 


$ (April 1966), pp. 978-979; ‘Klaus Epstein, Re- 


view Article on “The Zentrum: Party in the 


` Weimar Republic,” JMH. (June 1967); pp. 


160-163; Leonidas E. Hill; “The Vatican Em- . 
bassy of Ernest von Wèizäcker, 1943-1945,” 
pp: 138-159; Norman 


of. Aristocracy. ‘(The Hague, 1966) ; ` Orest © 


, Ranum, Review of Sword and Mitre by Nor- 


man Ravitch, “AHR ed 1968); pp.. 1509- 
1510; 

On anticlericalism, see J. oseph N. Moody; 
1840-1875, »? in 
French Society and 


Culture -since the. ‘Old Regine; Joseph’ N. 


“Moody, Fhe Church as Enemy (Washington, 
"a DIC.: Corpus Books, 1968)-—not yet reviewed, 
but deals with nineteenth-century France; - 


Joseph N. Moody, The Bridge (Dreyfus his- 


“toriography summary), vol. 2; (New York: 


Pantheon Books, 1956) ;. Alec Mellor, Histoire 


de: PAnticlericalisme francais ~(Paris, 1966); 


_ ‘« Crane Brinton, Review of Histoire de PAnti- 
~- . ¢lericalisme «francais by ‘Alec “Mellor, ‘AHR 

‘(October 1967), pp. 148-149. 
= “Religious Aspects of the Revolution of 1848,” 


Jacques Droz, 


in Evelyn. Acomb and Marvin Brown, -eds., 


_. French Society and Culture (New York: Holt, 
l o and Winston, 1966), 


pp. 133-149. 


“Tur ANNALS oF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


Cauersincnt and . 


history of- Protestantian since ie six-' 


teenth “century. The history: of : the” 


“Jews has elicited a number of studies i in 


: the last five years: m aa Sae 


91 Eugen Weber considers’ Douglas J ERA 


France and the Dreyfus Affair (New York: 


no 


Walker, 1967) an excellent study of the Drey-"" 


fus affair—see Eugen Weber, Review of France . . 
and the Dreyfus Affair by Douglas J ohnson, 2 


AHR (October 1967), pp. 152-153. , See ‘also 


Michael A. Meyer, The. Origins of the Modern ` . 


Jew: Jewish Identity and European Culture 
in . Germany. (Detroit: Wayne State Univer- 
sity Press, 1967); Howard M. Sachar, . Re- 


wiew of The Origins of the Modern Jew by’ ` 


Michael ‘A. Meyer, AHR. (April 1968), pp: 
1177-1178); Arthur Hertzberg, The French 
Enlightenment -and the Jews (New “York: 
Columbia ‘University Press, 1968) ; Richard H. 
Popkin, ‘Review of The French Enlightenment 


and. the Jews’ by Arthur Hertzberg, AHR | 


(February 1969), pp. 1009-1011; publications 
York: Ungar, n.d.), as ‘described in., AHR 
(December 1967), pp. 513-514, arid Frank 
Rosenthal, Review of Year Book XII [Publi- 
cations of the Leo Baek Institute] (London, 


‘of the Leo Baek Institute (London and New `- 


1967) and Studies of the Leo Baek Institute, . 


ed. Max’ Krentzberger (New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1967), in AHR (February 1969), 
pp. 1022-1023; ‘Arnold Paucker, Jews versus 
` Nazism -(Hamburz: Leibnitz Verlag, 1968); R. 
Hilberg, Review of Jews versus Nazism, AHR 
(February 1969), pp. 1024-1025; 
Genschel, Die Verdrängung der Juden aus der 


Helmut `. 


Wirtschaft in Dritten Reich i( Gottingen, 1966) ; - 


~ George P. Blum, Review of Die Verdrängung 


der Juden, . . by Helmut Genschel, AHR 
. (October 1968): pp. 206-207; Edmund Sil- 
berner, Moses Hess: Founder of Zionism (Lei- 


Hess, AHR (December. 1967), pp. 515-516; 
Josef Fraenkel,‘ed., The Jews in Austria (Lor- 


don, . 1967); Robert Herzstein, Review of Tke 
AHR 


Jews in Austria, ed. Josef Fraenkel, 
(February . 1969); pp. 1032-1033; J. Piresser; 
The Jews in. Holland and the Nazis, 2 vols: 


(The Hague, 1965) ; Bertus H. Wabeke, Review `` 
of The Jews. in Holland and the Nazis, AHR | 


(October 1965), ‘pp. 214-215; Salo. W. Baron, 
Essays. and, Addresses, . ed: ‘Arthur’ Herzberg 
and Leon A. Feldman, ‘Jewish Publication So- 


ʻi 


- den, 1966); Robert Anchor, Review of Moses - 


ciety of America History. and Jewish His- - 


torians series (Philadelphia: Jewish Publici- 


K 


tion Society of America, 1964); H. L. Pop- ` 


H. a 


_ pers, Review of Essays. and Addresses; by... 
Salo W. Baro; AHR (October ee pp. 110- 
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THe SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Secondly, a revival of study of the 
seventeenth century has begun. The 
fine volume on Louis XIV by John B. 
Wolf and works by his students have 
been contributions to a growing litera- 
ture in Europe.?? The smoothly written 
text of Wolf can be deceiving with re- 
gard to the amount of new research that 
went into its composition. He uses 
some of the new psychology in his treat- 
ment of the young Louis, and thereby 
illuminates the later exercise of power 
by that monarch. Louis le Rot was 
dominated by an idea of majesty, a mys- 
tique of gloire, and his absolutist poli- 
cies were pursued as carefully selected 
"avenues to its realization, and did not 
just reflect a mania for power. On the 
controversial issue of Louis’ relationship 


with the nobility, Mr. Wolf points out . 


that the king used families that had 
already been servants of the monarchy, 
but a consequence of this was the no- 
bility’s lowered influence in the eigh- 
teenth century.°? There is less new ma- 
_ terial on Louis XIV’s finances, extrava- 

gance at Versailles, and wars. As one 
reviewer has said, Wolf has humanized 
Louis, “who had been too largely re- 
duced to a stereotype.” 94 


82 John B. Wolf, Louis XIV (New York: 
W. W. Norton, 1968); Geoffrey Bruun, Re- 
view of Louis XIV by John B. Wolf, AHR 
(October 1968), pp. 183-184. Mr. Orest 
Ranum has just published a volume—Paris in 
the Age of Abolutism (New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1968)—which is also a contribution to 
urban history, as it is part of Wiley’s series, 
New Dimensions of History: Historical Cities. 

93 As already indicated, there has been con- 
siderable debate on nobility versus bour- 
geoisie in the. eighteenth century, 2 question 
reopened by Alfred Cobban, and for which the 
volume by Jean Sentov, cited in fn. 22 above, 
is the latest word. 

94 See the review by Bruun cited in footnote 
92, See also G, Lemarchand, “Crises econo- 
miques et atmosphére sociale in milieu urbain 
sous Louis XIV,” Revue d'histoire moderne 
et contemporaine (July-September 1967), pp. 
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Despite some downgrading by English 
and American historians, the period of 
the French Revolution remains a. major 
focus for French historians, with schol- ` 
ars in many of the West Européan coun- 
tries co-operating. The challenges by 
Alfred Cobban have been countered by 
volumes related to conditions on the eve 
of the Revolution with respect to a re- 
volt of the nobility, the role of the bour- 
geoisie,°°,and that of the peasantry.®* 





244-265; William F. Church, “Richelieu,” 
JMH (December 1965), pp. 421-444; Philip 
Knaeckel, England and the Fronde (Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1967); John 
B. Wolf, Review of England and the Fronde 
by Philip Knaeckel, AHR (April 1968), pp. 
1135-1136; Marie-Noéle Grand-Mesnil, Mas- 
arin, la Fronde, et la Presse, 1647-1648 (Paris, 
1967); A. Lloyd Moote, Review of Afazarin, 
la Fronde, et la Presse; by Marie-Noéle 
Grand-Mesnil, AHR (April 1968), pp. 1161- 
1162); Lionel Rothkrug, Opposition to Louis 
XIV: The Political and Social Origins of the 
French Enlightenment (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1965); Leo Ger- 
shoy, Review of Opposition to Louis XIV by 
Lionel Rothkrug, AHR (July 1966), pp. 1356- 
1357. The name of Goubert must be reckoned 
with in treating the seventeenth century in 
France. 

25 See discussion above, pp. 163-164, and 
footnotes 81 and 82, See also Georges 
Rudé, The Crowd in History: A Study of 
Popular Disturbances in France and England, 
1730-1848 (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1964); R. K. Webb, Review of The Crowd in 
History by Georges Rudé, AHR (October 
1965), pp. 161-162; Vivian R. Gruder, The > 
Royal Provincial Intendants (Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1968); Thadd E. 
Hall, Review of The Royal Provincial In- 
tendants by Vivian R. Gruder, AHR (February 
1969), p. 1008; Robert and Elborg Forster, 
European Society in the Eighteenth Century 
(New York: Harper & Row, Torchbooks, 
1969). 

28 P. de Saint Jacob’s Les Paysans de la 
Bourgogne du Nord .. „ although published 
in Paris in 1960, should be mentioned here as 
one of the latest contributions to the literature 
of the peasantry dating back to the key vol- 
ume by George Lefebvre on Les Paysans du 
Nerd. Mousnier and Albert Soboul have both 
published volumes—syntheses covering France, 
Russia, and China: Roland Mousnier, 


uw 


ao . 
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Demographic investigation and research 
on social ‘structure have supplied many 
new insights, and the interpretations of 
Georges Lefebvre and Ernest Labrousse 
have been vindicated. Both of these 
writers. gave a broad definition to 
“bourgeoisie,” not a narrow Marxist 
one, and assigned a major role to their 
leaders during the Revolution.” 

Recent publications on the decade of 
Revolution have tended to center atten- 
tion on the radical period—the Terror— 


` in its social and economic aspects. Albert 


-Soboul, trained in research by Lefebvre, 


ei 


r 


now holding the Chair of the French 
Revolution at the Sorbonne, a Marx- 
ist, and probably still a member of the 
French Communist party, has himself 


‘been publishing, and, as we have seen, 
has been active in promoting colloquia 


across international lines.*® 


Fureurs paysannes (XVIle. siècle) (Paris, 
1967); Albert Soboul, Paysans, Sans-Culoties, 
et Jacobins (Paris, 1956). See a series of 
papers on “Révolution ‘et économie rurale,” 
published - by the Commission d’Histoire 
Economique et Sociale de la Révolution Fran- 
caise (Paris, 1965). See also articles by 
Albert Soboul and others on feudalism in the 
Annales historiques de la Revolution fran- 
çaise. 

97 Georges Lefebvre had been interested in 
mass psychology. See- tbe reprint of. his 
“Revolutionary Crowds,” in Jeffry Kaplow, 


Some new 





New Perspectives on the French Revolution, 
‘(New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1965), pp. 


191-210. Georges Rudé, The Crowd in 
the French Revolution (originally published in 
Oxford in 1959) has been issued-in paperback 
by Oxford University Press, New York, since 
1967. See also Rudé, The Crowd in History: 
A Study of Populer Disturbances in France 
and England, 1730-1848. 

' ‘98 The condensed English version of Albert 


- Soboul’s long thesis Les Sans-Culottes parisiens 


“French Revolution, 1793-1794. 


` 1968}. 


en lan II (Paris 1968) was published in 1964, 


‘Sy the Clarendon Press, Oxford, England, and 


entitled The. Parisian. Sens-Culottes and; the 
Soboul has 
just. published La Ire. République (Paris, 
Richard Cobb wrote a masterly work 
on the Revolutionary army and has now pub- 
lished Terreur et Subsistences,: 1793-1795 
(Paris, | 1964). . Many articles are ‘published by 


w 
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material for the Directory has ap- 
peared.°? French and American scholars 


ttt a tt ny 


the Annales. At jast, Armand de Lestapis has 
published his work on the Baron de Batz—that 
elusive royalist spy—under the title La con- 
spiralion de Batz, 1793-1794 (Paris, 1969). 
See also Jacqueline Chaumié, Le Réesan 


- @Antraigues et la Contre-Révolution (Paris, 


1965); B. Hyslop, Review: of Le Réesau 
d’Antraigues et la Contre-Révolution by 
Jacqueline Chaumié, AHR (April 1966), pp. 
974-975. Work on the Exragés has elicited 
some new material: R. B. Rose, The Enragés: 
Socialists of the French Revolution (Mel- 
bourne: Melbourne University Press, 1965); 
M. Slavin, Review of The Enragés by R.. 
B. Rose, AHR (July 1966), pp. 1362-1363; 
Walter Markov, Jacques Roux oder vom 
Elend der Biographie (Berlin, 1966); Steven 
T. Ross, Review of Jacques Roux dder vont 
Elend der Biographie by Walter Markov, 
AHR (April 1968), pp. 1167-1168; Morris 
Slavin, “Jean Varlet as Defender of Direct 
Democracy,” JMH (December 1967), pp. 387- 
404; Harvey Mitchell, The Underground War 
against Revolutionary France (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1965); Paul H. Beik, 
Review of The Underground War against 
Revolutionary France by Harvey Mitchell, 
AHR (July 1966), pp. 1338-1339; Harvey 
Mitchell, “The Vendée and Counterrevolution: 
A Review Essay,” French Historical Studies 
(Fall 1968), pp. 405-429. A new volume of . 
the papers of the police during the terror has 

been published: Paris pendant la Terreur,” 
vol. 6: March 1794, with Supplement (Paris, > 
1964) ; Donald Greer, Review of Paris pendant. 
la Terreur, AHR (April 1966), p. 975. The. 
work of Donald B. Cone, Burke and -the 
English Jacobins (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1968) should be mentioned; and 
R. R. Palmer’s Review of Burke and the 
English Jacobins by Donald B. Cone, AHR 
{April 1969), pp. 1288-1289; R. O’Gorman, 
The Whig Party and the French Revolu- 
tion (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1967); 
Caroline Robbins, Review of The Whig 
Party and the French Revolution by R. 
O'Gorman, AHR (February 1969), p. 986. 

88 Georges Lefebvre’s Le Directoire has been 
issued in an English translation by Random ` 
House, 1964. Reinhard and Godechot pub- 
lished significant works early in this period. 
See Steven T. Ross, “The Military Strategy 
of the Directory: The Campaigns of 1799,” 
French Historical Studies (Fall 1967), pp. 
170-187; W. R. Fryer, Republic or Restoration 
in France, 1794-1797 (Manchester, England, 
1965); Philip Dawson, Review of Republic or - 
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continue with the research of Robert R. 


Palmer bearing upon the Atlantic Revo- ` 


lution or of Jacques Godechot on the 
European Revolution. Such volumes 
have discussed the influence of America 
on European developments or vice versa, 
and, in the case of Europe, of the inter- 
action of France, its neighbors, or other 
European countries. The issuance of 
a shortened French version of Palmer’s 
two volumes may stimulate a renewed 
interest in that interpretation and have 
significance for American history as 
well.t°% 

Research on the era of the French 
Revolution, the growth of violence in our 
own day, and controversy over its mean- 
ing have led to debate on “revolution.” 
Periods are being labeled “revolution- 
ary” today, for which, at least in this 
country, the label would in the past, 
have been avoided or unthinkable. 
Holtman’s fine volume on Napoleon is 
entitled The Napoleonic Revolution 
Current attention to Napoleon may well 
turn up new evidence or attitudes on 
whether Napoleon was an “heir of the 
French Revolution.” 7° 


Restoration in France, 1794-1797, by W. R. 


Fryer, AHR (April 1966), p. 1976; Guistino 
Filippone, Relations with the Papacy, 2 vols., 
(Milan, 1961, 1967); Scott Lyttle, Review of 
Relations with the Papacy by Guistino Filip- 
pone, AHR (June 1969), pp. 1612-1614. 

100 Four books on the Rhineland during the 
Revolution are reviewec in AHR (July 1967), 
pp. 1416-1419; see p. 156, above, on the 
Switzerland; see note 99 on relations with the 
papacy. Numerous books on Italy, Austria, 
Prussia, and Spain span the later Revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic periods. 

101 R, R, Palmer, 1739: Les révolutions de 
la liberté et de Végalité, in a series entitled, 
Les grandes vagues révolutionnaires (Paris, 
1968). 

102 Robert T. Holtman, The Napoleonic 
Revolution (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 
1967). 


103 The late David Dowd intended to enlarge 


his little source study Napoleon: Was He the 
Heir of the French Revolution?, published by 
Rinehart in the Source Problems in World 
Civilization series, in 1957, 
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THe LATE NINETEENTH AND 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Although there has been a great deal 
of work on the nineteenth century in 
the last’ five years, it does not compare 
in bulk or significance *°*-—except as it 
bears on national history—with the 
number of volumes on the two world 
wars of the twentieth century and on 
contemporary national history. Revi- 
sionism on World War I, continues since 
publication of Griff nach der Weltmacht 
by the German scholar Fischer.: 
Lawrence LaFore has given a good sum- 


104 David P. Resnick, The White Terror 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1966), 
uses statistics, and Lynn B. Case’s translation 
of Bertier de Sauvigny’s The Bourbon Restau- 
ration (Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1966), to give us material on the 
period after Napoleon. Bertier has long been 
publishing on Metternich and the Restoration 
era. Alfred Cobban .carried his analysis of 
“bourgeoisie” or middle class into nineteenth- 
century history. See two articles, one by Cob- 
ban, and the other a refutation by Lenore 
O’Boyle, in French Historical Siudies (Spring 
1967), pp. 41-56; see also longer article by 
Lenore O’Boyle, “The Middle Class in West- 
ern Europe, 1815-1848," AHR (April 1966), 
pp. 826-845. Patrick and Trevor Higon- 
net on “Class, Corruption, and Politics in the 
French Chamber of Deputies, 1846-1848,” in 
ibid. (Fall, 1967), pp. 204-224; Publications ° 
of the International Congress at Vienna, 1965, 
on the year 1815; Howard C. Payne, The 
Police State of Napoleon Bonaparte, 1851-1860 
(Seattle: University of Washington Press, 
1966). More of the articles and volumes seem 
to fall under either national history, details 
of a given decade, or subdivision of the 
nineteenth century—or to be much fewer than 
those devoted to the twentieth century. One 
should review Herbert D. Andrews, “Bis- 
marck’s Foreign Policy and German Historiog- 
raphy, 1919~1945,” JMH (September 1965), 
pp. 345-256. See also national histories. 
Some attention has been paid to labor, social- 
ism; and marxism. 

105 F, Fischer, Griff nach der Weltmacht 
(Dusseldorf, 1961); Gerald D. Feldman, Re- 
view of Griff nach der Welimacht by F. 
Fischer, JMH (June 1969), pp. 260-267. 


5 E 
é 


a “tation. on. the war., 
. the Weimar period and its decline, and 


| T 74384-1385; 


, a i the National. Archives, or from the depository z 
ee at Alexandria, Virginia. 
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a mary of che niii in, The Long Pause. Sot 
Tie Historians of diplomacy are now’ study-. 
- „ing, not only the diplomatic documents, - 
` but also : the political, social, ‘and eço- 
nomic history behind diplomacy." Many 
o: collections | of documents, ‘However, con- 
_ tinue-to be published2° l | 
_ On: World War. II, the iiia of 
‘the captured German! atchives held in 


the United ‚States has; opened up great 


> possibilities,"°®, and ‘various European 


countries are editing. their own documen- 
More attention to 


new studies. on Hitler and his colleagues, . 


-. delphia: 
Review. of The Long Fuse by Lawrence ` 
AHR (January + 1966), ` es ‘pp. 514— 


' 106 Dong Lafore, The Long Frisé (Phila 
J. B. Lippincott, 1965)? J. Remak, 


Lafore, 
515; Walter Laqueur and. George L. Mosée, 


o eds. 1914: .The Coming of the First World 


War (New York: Harper & Row, Torchbooks, 


i 1966), with a:useful ‘discussion of the German 


r 


. -man 

: GMBH,’ Ke. 1965; 

'. +. Charles. Scribner’s Sons, 1967). 

' of the Revue @histoire moderne et contempo-.: 
"+2 „rine have.been devoted. to. World War I: 

P J anuary-March 1968, to L’Annee 1917; J anus - 


question, Italian negotiations, German’ mili- 
tarism, and’ other questions. :J ohn A. Thayer, 
known. for work on Italian history, has written 


"+a volume; “entitled Italy. chd the Great War: 
e- y Politics and Culture, 1870-1915 


(Madison: 


University of . Wisconsin ; ; Press, 1964); 


First World War: Selected Decuments (Ger- 
ed., Deutscher’ 
Eng." ed, -New . York: 
Entire issues 


‘ary-March’ 1969, “to L’Anneé 1918. ; 
107 See -Bernadotte Schmitt, “The Italian 


n Documents for July 1914,", JMH, (December . 


1965), pp. 469-472. ‘More volumes of the 


.. French, British, and German. documents have 
are, for World. - 


come out, but: currently, 


` War H, 


Fi n 


"g 108 An inventory under the direction of Oran - 
Hale has been made, and is how printed. It. 


- can be obtained from the Library of Congress, 
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Re 
. 1 Webster, Review of Italy and the Great War- 
> by John, A. Thayer, AHR “(July 1966), pp.. - 
Hannah Vogt,. The Burden of. 
.. Guilt (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1964), covers the two world: wars; Immanuel. 
.Geiss, ed., July 1914: The Outbreak of the 


-Taxchenbuch . Verlag. . 


~ 


` ~S ý at 
t - > t r k he ` 
ta 


- 


. have n additional light on. Nazi p 


war aims and the conduct of the war 


. 109 Henri Noguères, M mae Peace ie Our í 
Patrick, O'Brian- (New - Vork:. ge 
McGraw-Hill, 1965); John C Cairns, Review: -. 


Time, : trans. 


-of Munich: Peace for: Our Time, AHR (April 
1966), pp. 946-948. 


published in 1961. ` In the fourth printing,, now 
available in. paperback (Greenwich, - Conn.: 
_Fawcette, 1966), he -answers some of" his 
‘critics. See also’. Bernd-Jtirgen, ~ Wendt, 


. München, 1938: England zwischen Hitler under ` 
Preussen (Franfurt-am-Main, 1965); William ` 


N. Franklin,. Review -of München, 1938: En- 


gland zwischen Hitler-under Preussen, AHR . ` 


(April `1967), pp. 984-985. For two studies of 


A. J; P.- Taylor's The 
Origins of the Second. World War: was ‘first ` 


AN 
. 


' the SS, see Jakob Banaszkiewicz, Powstanie . 


_ Partie Hitleromskiej: ‘Siudium ` 
" genezy _ ` faszyzmu nientieckiego, ` 1919-1923 
(Posnan, 1968) ; Larry: V. Thompson, Review 


of Powstanie Partie Hitleromskie} by Joseph 


Banaszkiewicz, AHR (June 1968), pp. 1655- 


1656; Heinz Höhne, Der Orden unter dem ` 


‘Totenkop}: :Die Geschichte der SS (Gütersloh, 


1967); Reginald H. Phelps, Review of,.Der 
Orden unter dem. Totenkopf by Heinz Höhne, | 


AHR (June 1969), pp. 1656-1657. On the 
‘plot - against Hitler, “see 
Neuordnung, in Widerstand.. 


N euordnung in, Widerstand by .Kiemens ‘ ‘von 


Klemperer, AHR (December 1968), pp. 651-, 


"652; ' Berenice A. Carroll, Design for Total 
War . . (The. Hague: ‘Mouton, 1968) ; Harold 
J. Gordon, Review of Design for Total War 


Ger: van Roon; 
„ (Munich, : 
1967) ; Klemens von ‘Klemperer, Review of 


‘socjologi¢ane - . ` 


. by Berenice A. Carroll, AHR (February - 


1969); pp: 1026-1027;' Harold .C. ‘Deutsch, : 
The Conspiracy Gea Hitler in the Twi- - 


light War. (Minneapolis: University. of: Min- 


nesota Press, 1968); Gerhard L. Weinberg, - 


‘Review of Conspiracy against Hitler in the 


Private War by Harold C. Deutsch, AHR © i 


‘(February 1969), pp.: 1027-1029. Two 
volumes of German documents have been, 
‘published: Akten zur deutschen . auswärtigen 
politik, -1918-1945 ser. D: 1937-1945, tX, 


XI, on 1940 and 1941 (Frankfurt, 1962; 
1963) ; D. E.. Emerson, Review .of ‘Aktén | 


zur deutschen auswärtigen politik, 1918-1945, 
AHR (January 1965), pp. 451-453; Docu- 
ments on German Foreign, Policy, vol..8; cover- 
ing part of 1941. (Washington, -D Ce US. 
Government Printing Office, 1964);.R. M. 
Hunt, Review of Documents on German For- 


eign Policy, vol. 8, AHR (January 1966), pp. 


616-617, 
Holland, the Battle. of the Bulge, and Túrin, 


For ‘recent published books on’ 


WESTERN EUROPEAN ues IN THE > Past FIVE ‘Years 


Some volumes have been. published 


on militarism, naval history, and the 
. fighting in European wars, but a marked 
drop in volumes devoted to the history 
oI international organizations’ may be 
noted. Fewer books have appeared 
on European union and the Common 
Market. One wonders—despite the 
many conferences related to activities of 
the United Nations held in Geneva, 


see American Historical Review (April 1968), 
pp. 1175, 1190, 1198; for books on foreign 
labor and those who escaped the Nuremberg 
trials, see AHR (July 1967), pp. 1429, 1430 
There have been many books on Weimar; the 
following four seem particularly important: 
Andrew Dorpalen, Hindenburg and the Weimar 
Republic (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1964); H. W. Gatzke, Review 
cf Hindenburg and the Weimar Republic by 
Andrew Dorpalen, AHR (April 1965), pp. 774- 
' 776; Felix Hirsch, Gustav Stresemann: Patriot 
and Europäer (Gottingen, 1964); Hans Kohn, 
Review of Gustav Stresemann by Felix Hirsch, 
AHR (October 1965), pp. 224-225; Wilhelm 


Vernekohl, Heinrich Briining (Miinster, 1968) 7 


Andreas Dorpalen, Review of Heinrich Briin- 
ing by Wilhelm Vernekoh]l, AHR (December 
1968), pp. 649-650; Michael Stürmer, Koali- 
tion und Opposition in der Weimarer Re- 
publik, 1924-1928 (Dusseldorf, 1967); Felix 
Hirsch, Review of Koalition und Opposition 

, by Michael Stiirner, AHR (December 
1968), ‘pp. 646-647, See also George L. Mosse, 
The Crisis of German Ideology, first published 
in 1964, is now available in paperback (New 
York: Grosset and Dunlap, Universal Library, 
1964). 


110 René Albrecht-Carrié, One Europe: The ` 


Historical Background of European Unity 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1965); Joel 
Colton, Review of The Historical Background 
of European Unity by René Albrecht-Carrié, 
JMH (March 1966), pp. 63-64; F. Roy Willis, 
France, Germany, and the New ‘Europe 
(Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1965); Marshall Knappen, Review of France, 
Germany, and the New Europe by F. Roy 
Willis, AHR (October 1965), pp. 168-169; 
Sydney Nettleton Fisher, France and the Euro- 
pean Community (Columbus: Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press, 1964); Robert Friedlander, Re- 
view of France and the European Community 
by Sydney Nettleton Fisher, AHR (October 
1965), pp. 169-170. It may be noted that 
these three were published at the beginning 
of the five-year period. 
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Paris, London, aid éther cities —whether 


United Nations headquarters in New 


York (less dominated by European 
countries because of the admission of 
new . African and Asiatic countries) 


might ‘not have played some role in the 


split of Europe into East and West— 
or, at least, have failed to prevent it. 


NATIONALISM AND NATIONAL HISTORY 
AND BIOGRAPHY 


No survey of historical writing for 
the most recent five years would be ade- 
quate without some attention to nation- 


alism, national history, and biography. 


Debate on the meaning of nationalism 
has been relatively quiescent since the 
Vienna International congress of 1965, 
where there. were hot ‘debates on its 
meaning and role. Hans Kohn, who 
published early on, and is the recognized 


theoretician of, nationalism, has recently 


published Prelude to the National State: 
The French and German Experience, 
1789-1815, which is more a history of 
national development, than of the Revo- 
lutionary era. Boyd Shafer, an early 
writer on nationalism, reviews newer 
books on the subject. When Louis L. 
Snyder, who ‘has also made a name for 
himself, published. The New National- 
ism, he was delineating national senti- 
ment and developments of the new 


‘states of Africa and Asia.™? 


111 Hans Kohn, Prelude to the National 
State: The French and German: Experience 
(New York: D. Van Nostrand, 1967); Boyd 
Shafer, Review of Prelude to the -National 
State by Hans Kohn, AHR (June 1968), pp. 
1512-1513. Mr. Kohn has a great deal to say 
about cultural nationalism. Boyd Shafer be- 


-lieves that K. R. Minogue has given a useful 


analysis of nationalism in Nationalism (New 
York: Basic Books, 1967); Boyd Shafer, 
Review of Nationalism by K, R. Minogue, 
AHR (April 1968), pp. 1095-1096. 

112 Louis L. Snyder, The Dynamics of Na- 
tionalism (Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand, 
1964); Louis L. Snyder, The New National- 
ism (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornel] University Press, 
1968); Donald J. Harvey,’ France since the 
Revolution (New York: Free Press, 1968). 
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- ‘Corinne’ Weston, ‘in her ‘English Consti-: ` t= 


1965) ‘FB, Hirsch, ‘Review of Bismarck by. War-" 
ner ‘Richter, ‘AHR (April- 1966), pp.’ 992-993. 


pp. » 1526- 1528. - See also Maurice* Cowling, . 
Disraeli, ‘Gladstone, and Revolütion (New ` 
York: Cambridge University Press, 
Gertrude Himmelfarb, Review of © Disraeli; 


` Gladstone, and. Revolution by Maurice. Cowl 


‘i: (New. York” Barnes & Noble, 1968); Andréas. 


`-:Dörpalen, Review- of Germany`in the :-Age öf 


: Bismarck by. W: M: Simcn,, AHR (February... 


* 1969); pp. ' 1024+ ~1024}; on economics, ‘Hanis 


px? Grosse A under Bismarck- 


a 


al 
7, 


Of ; ‘German: Ideology, first- published. in 1964; i 


is „now ‘available. in. ‘paperback (New York: 


+ Grosset- and Dunlap, Universal Library, n.d. 
‘see Lacey: 


nee 314 For « books: on“ ‘Elizabeth, 
is Baldwin. Smith, ed., History of England, 4 vols. 
: (Lexington; Mass.: : DIC, Heath,. 1966) ; David 


kember. 1968); 152';--Neville 


ao view ‘of Elizabeth the ‘Quiesn by Neville Wil- 
‘Haims, AHR... -(June, 19693, Pp. 


À ‘University - Press, 1968); Maurice Lee,. Review 
= , lace MacCaffrey, AHR (Juhe 1969); K. H. D. 


TA Horowitz, Review `of -TEe. 


1t 1969), p. 12823. ‘Isaac Cramnich,. . Bolingbroke 
“tp ‘and: His Circle: The Politics of Nostalgia ‘in 
ou the Age of Walpole (Cambridge: “Harvard Uni- 
‘versity ‘Press; 1968); J. M; Beattie," Review. 
‘Of Bolingbroke and . His: Circle - 


1623-1624; 
- Wallace., MacCaffrey, ~ Shaping - ‘of the Eliza” 
= “Bethan "Regime (Princeton; N.J.: Princeton 


“by” Isaac 


k 


E H., -Willson,” Review of. History. of England, : 
© vol." 2,. by ‘Eacey Baldwin ‘Smith; AHR . (De-. 
p. Wiliàmis, - 

,, Elizabeth, the Pirat: Queen; of England. (New 
EE * York: Ec ‘PB, Dutton; 1968) ; Maurice Lee, Re- 


"ns 


- of Skaping of the Elizabethan Regime by Wal. 


Haley, The First Earl of Shaftesbury ' (New... 
8 °* York: Oxford University: Press,’ 1968) ; ‘Henry: » 
First- Earl ° of 
: Shaftesbury’ by: K H.D. ‘Haley AHR (April - 


A Imagination’ (Cambridge, Mass.: -Harvard Uni- : 
versity’ "Press, 1967) ; Donald: es “Bryant, Ret 


x “t Cramnich; AHR (April 1969),-.p. 1284; Warren’ 
: Hunting Smith, In the Age of Walpole (Cam- : 


bridges, Harvard University. Press) ; “Horace . 


“Walpole, Correspondence; ed, W. S. Lewis}: 


ak » Charles Mullett; Review of Correspondence of $ 


- Horace Walpole’ and In. the. Age’ of Walpole”: 


by Warten’ i nanag Smith, AHR Ju une MeD 


‘ing, AHR. (February 1968),' p 


. of Burkes Politics 
- Wilkins, AHR, ‘(February | 1968), pp. 816-817; 


yeas 


Archibald’ S. Foord,' His’ Majesty's Opposition 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1964);. G. H: 
Guttridgé, ‘Review‘of His Majesty’s Opposition. 
by- Archibald S. Foord, AHR (April 1965}, pp. 


760-761, - Little has been written on the eco- ©’ 


‘nomic and social side- that -is ‘ comparable. to 
“that on. France; 


A significant, if ‘brief, study o 
is A. L. Levine; ‘Industrial “Retardation. in 


Ej a by Hans Rosenberg, A HR- (October 19 68), or ‘Britain 1880-1914 (New: Vork: Basic Books, 


203-204; See also George L, Mosse, The Crisis: 


1967) ;. Sydney, H. Zebel, ‘Review of Industrial - 


Retardation in Britain; 1880-1914, by A. Ee 


Levine, AHR ‘(February 1968), P: 823; EJ: . 
Hobsbawm, . ‘Labouring Men. (New York: 


Basic ‘Books, 1965) y ‘John’ ‘Laslett, Review. of | 


‘Labouring’ Men, by E. J. Hobsbawm, ce 
{Septémber.. 1967), pp.: 323-324. as 
.115 On, Burke,,: see. The Correspondence a 


‘Edmund Burke, vol. 6, ed. Alfred- Cobban .and F 
‘Robert -A,.’: Smith’ (Chicago: 
"Chicago: Press, 1967 3 Carl B. Cone, Review 


‘University | ‘of, 


of Correspondence’ of Edmund, Burke, vol. ‘6; 


ʻ AHR. (February: 1968) ;. Pp. 817-818; Burleigh ` 


Taylor Wilkins, , The. Problem of Burke's Poli 
tics’ (New York: Oxford: “University” Press, ° 
1967) ;-Carl B. “Cone, Review of The Problems. 


Carl B. Cone, Burke and the Nature of Póli- 


tics} vol: 2: The Age of the-French. Revolution” 


(Lexington:, “University: `of.. Kentucky. Press, = 


1964) 5, Stanley:+Pargellis, Review of The. Age’. 
of the- French. Revolition™ by Carl B: Cone, 
, AHR. (July 1965), pp- 10891090; ‘Gerald W.. 


Chapman,” Edmund’ Burke: “The Practical 


View of: Edmund. Burke: The. Practical’ Imagi: ' 


` nation by , Gerald W. Chapmén, AHR (June. 


1968), pp.: "1528-1529 ; Peter J Stanlis, Ed-** 
mind Burke: 
Modern World. (Detroit: University, of Detroit, 


- Press, 1967) 5 “Ross ‘J. S: Hoffman, Review. of 


Edmund Burke: ‘The - Enlightenment and the: 


by Burleigh . Taylor’: a 


Nie 


Burke ” 115 have added a afeat deal to our : 
understanding, of‘ his-role -in parliament, 
cand’ his- influence on. developments both’. 
-in England ‘and in France:. Archibald: S. 
-Foord..‘has ‘written’ a. ‘masterpiece—His... 
‘Majesty's Opposition; '1714-1830-—arid 


-1967)'3. A 


-_— 
C 


The Enlightenment and the. : aie 


‘Modern World.. ‘by Peter J. p AHR 


Déceniber 1968), pp. oo ae re 
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tutional Theory and the House of Lords, 
1556-1832, has thrown new light on the 
history of parliament2*® Both have 
contributed something io the history of 
the democratic practice in England. 
Attention should be called to a new co- 
operative history of England under the 
editorship of Lacey Baldwin Smith," 
and to a volume on social and economic 
changes by E. J. Hobsbawm and Georges 
Rudé, entitled Captain Swing.” 

As already indicated in this survey, 
French history has elicited important 
volumes on the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries—-the Revolutionary 
era,’?® the Second Empire, and the 
Third French Republic—which devoted 
more attention to social and economic 


116 Foord, His Majesty's Opposition; Co- 
rinne Weston, English Constitutional Theory 
and the House of Lords, 1556-1832 (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1965); 
E.R. Foster, Review of Exglish Constitutional 
Theory ... by Corinne Weston, AHR (Janu- 
ary 1966), pp. 553-554. 

117 Warren C. Hollister, History of England, 
vol. 1: The Making of England, 55 B.C. to 
1339 (Lexington, Mass.: D. C. Heath, 1966); 
Lacey Baldwin Smith, History of England, 
vol. 2: This Realm of England, 1399-1688 
(Lexington, Mass.: D. C. Heath, 1966); Wil- 
lam B.: Wilcox, History of England, vol. 3: 
The Age of Arisiocracy (Lexington, Mass.: 
D. C. Heath, 1966); Walter L. Arnstein, His- 
tory of England, vol. 4: Britain Yesterday and 
Today: 1830 to the Present (Lexington, Mass.: 
D. C. Heath, 1966); Charles F. Mullett; Re- 
view of Britain Yesterday and Today by 
Walter L. Arnstein, JME (September 1968), 
Ep. 411-413. 

118 E, J. Hobsbawm and Georges Rudé, 
Captain Swing (London: Lawrence and Wish- 
hardt, 1969); Review of Captain Swing by 
E. J. Hobsbawm and Georges Rudé, London 
Times Literary Supplement, September 11, 


1969; E. J. Hobsbawm, Labouring Men; A. L.. 


Levine, Industrial Retardction in Britain. | 

119 Attention should ‘be called to the Index 
to Archives parlementaires de 1787 & 1860, 
ser. 1, vol. 86, covering the month of Ventose 
(February-March 1794), edited by Marcel 
Reinhard, Georges Lefebvre, and Mare Bou- 
loiseau; Isser Woloch, Review of Archives 
parlementaires de 1787 à 1860, JMH (Septem- 
ber 1967), p. 320. 
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than to political: developments.’*° The 
revised edition of Jacques Godechot’s 
Les Institutions de la France sous la 
Révolution et Vv Empire is an important 


contribution to the history of institu- 


tions.124 Some new volumes have been 
published on the era of Napoleon IIT and 
on the Third French Republic.*” 
American, rather than European, his- 
torians have published volumes on 
France since 1939.7? The more con- 
temporary period has been left to po- 
litical scientists, economists, journalists, 
and statesmen living today. 

Important new books have appeared 
on Spanish history, especially on eco- 


120See pp. 147-150 passim and in. 119 
above, fns. 120, 121, 122, and 130 below, for 
discussion of this later period of French history. 

121 Jacques Godechot, Les Institutions de la 
France sous la Révolution et Empire, rev. ed. 
(Paris, 1969). 

122 Donald J. Harvey, France since the 
Revolution (New York: Free Press, 1968) for 
a fresh interpretation; half of the book is 
devoted to the Third French Republic and a 
quarter, to France since 1939. See also fn. 
130 below; René Rémond, La vie politique 
depuis 1789, vol. 1 (Paris, 1965); Lynn M. 
Case, Review of La vie politique depuis 1789 
by Réne Rémond, vol. 1, AHR (October 
1966), p. 203. 

128 Only a few titles will be cited: Guy de 
Carmoy, The Foreign Policies of France, 1944~ 
1968, trans. by Elaine P. Halperin (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1969); Raymond 
Barrillon, La Gauche française en mouvement 
(Paris, 1967); Robert Buron, Les derniéres 
années de la IVe. République (Paris, 1968); 
Louis Dollot, La France dans le monde actuel 
(Paris, 1967); F. Roy Willis, France, Ger- 
many, and the New Europe, 1945-1967. (Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1968) ; 
Roy Pierce, Contemporary French Political 
Thought (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1966); Philip Willams, The French Parlia- 
ment: Politics in the Fifth Republic (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1968); Duncan 
MacRae, Jr., Parliament, Parties, and Society 
in France, 1946-1938 (New York, St. Martin’s 
Press, 1967); Stanley Hoffman, Review of 
Parliament, Parties, and Society in France by 
Duncan MacRae, Jr, AHR (April 1969), pp. 
1298-1300. De Gaulle’s own writings should 
not be ignored, but books so far appraising 
him will need to be supplemented with the 
perspective of time. 
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nomic eee it ‘has long been the 


. contention of. this writer that Spanish 


.,. history and the. rule of Louis XV..in 


__, France. deserve investigation from points 
-` of view ‘other than dynastic. 
the studies of demography, institutions, 


Through 


social structure, and economic develop- 
ment, history is being: renewed. Italian 


- : scholars have been coäcerned, as always, 


J 
£ 


with the-Renaissance,. but have devoted 
môre attention to- the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the impact of the French: in Italy, 


3 and. social and economic development.**° 


124 Tn’ the Michigan series; Rhea . ‘Marsh’ 
Modern History ,(Ann’. 


Smith,- Spain: A 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1965) ; 


. °C. J. Bishko, Review of Stain: A Modern 
_ + History by Rhea Marsh’ ‘Smith, AHR (April 
1966), p 


pp. 979-980); Ruth Pike, Enterprise 


and Adventure: ‘The Genoese in Seville and 


the Opening of the New World (Ithaca, N.Y.: 


JE | 
. Industry,- 1750-1800 (Berkeley and Los An- 


Cornell University Press,’ 1966); T. Bentley 


'. . Duncan, Review of Enterprise and Adventure, 


by Ruth Pike, JMH (June 1969); pp. 222- 
223; Robert, S. Lopéz, Review of Enterprise 


Ss and. Adventure, by Ruth Pike, AHR (Decem- 
“ = ber 1967); 


pp: 464-465; James. C. La Force, 
Thè Development of the Spanish Textile 


geles:: University of California Press, 1965) ; 


oe J. Fagg, Review of The Development of the 


Spanish Textile. Industry, by. James .C. La 


Force, JE AHR (January 1966); pp. 588- - 
589; Pierre Vilar has written ‘a fine work of 


regional history, La Catalogne dans VEspagne, 
3 -vols, (Paris, 1962); Richard Herr (whose 


“volume on the eighteenth, century, was pub- 


lished ‘earlier and received high praise), Review 


` of La Catalogne dans VEspagne by Pierre 


Vilar, AHR (April 1965),-pp. 770-772. On the 
Spanish Civil War, see David W. Pike, The 


j ‘Spanish Civil War as Seen from the French 


ar French Press, by David W: Pike, AHR (April 


‘Press. (Stanford, Calif.: 
Press, 1968); Stanley C. ' Payne, Review of 


Stanford University 
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Paai 


The Spanish Civil War :as Seen from the- 


1969); p. 1249. Many volumes have appeared 


‘1861 al 1914, vol. 1: 
' 1963); Ira A..Glazier, Review of L’Economia 
c-italiand dal 1861 al 1914, vol. 1, by :Gino 
Luzzato, AHR (April 1969), pp.. 1323-1324: 


_ in the past five years on; France since 1739, 
. and on de Gaulle. 


"125 Gino Luzzato, L'Economia italiana -dal 
1861-1894 (Milan, 


Domenico Novacco, ed., Storia del Parlamento 


- . $ 
1 7 - i 


-U Italiano, vol. 17: L'Inchies sta Jacint (Palermo, 


, 1861 al 1914, vol. 1; 


There fag been ess publication on Tial- 
ian unification, but regional studies’ may 


give us.a whole new view of unifica-. 


tion.12@ - There has been considerable’ 


publication on fascism.1*” We have al-. ` 
René: Albrecht Carrié, Review. of: 


1963)-; 
L’Inchiesta Jacini, ed. Domenico Novacco, 


' AHR (January 1966) pp. 620-621; Shepard 
B. Clough, Economic History of, Modern Italy : 


(New York: Columbia. University Press, 
1964) ; ‘Rosario Romeo, Review of Economic. 
History of Modern Italy. by Shepard `B. 
Clough, AHR (January 1965); pp. 457-458, 
128 Kent 'R. Greenfield, Economics and- Lib- - 
eralism in the. Risorgimento: A Study of Na- 
tionalism in Lombardy, 1814-1848 (Baltimore: 


John Hopkins: Press, 1966) ; Raymond Grewn, | 


Review of Economics and Liberalism in the 
Risorgimento, by Kent R. Greenfield, JMH 


. (December 1967) pp. 463-464; Ruggiero. Ro- TE 


man, Prezzi, Salari, et Servizi a Napoli nel 18e. 


, secolo (Milan; 1965); Ira A. Glazier, Re- 
- view of Prezzi, Salari, ‘et Servizi a Napoli 


. by Ruggiero ‘Romano, -AHR (April 


l 1969), p: 1319; Bruno, Caizzi, Industria, Com- 


mercio, ʻe Banca. in Lombardia nel XVII 


_ secolo (Milan, 1968) ; Review of Industria, 


Commercio e Banca in Lombardia . , by. 
Bruno Caizzi, AHR (April 1969),. p pD: 1317- 
1318; Marino Berengo, L’Agricoltura veneta 
dalla - Caduta della Repubblica all’Unita 
(Milan, n.d.); Ira A. Glazier, Review - of. 
L’Agricoliura. veneta dalla Cadute . , by 


‘Marino Berengo, AHR (April- 1969), pp. 1321- 


1322; Gino Luzzatto, V Economia Italian Gal - 
1861-1924 ;, Ira A. 
Glazier, Review of L’Economia I talian S 
AHR (April 1969); Guiseppe Galasso, Eco- 


 nomia'e Societé nella Calabria del Cinquecento ~ 


(Naples, 1967); R. A. Goldthwaite, Review of . 


Economia e Societé nella Calabria de Cinque- - 
. cento by Guiseppe Galasso, AHR (February, — 


1968), pp. 854-855; Luigi Bulferetti and Clau- 
dio Constantini, Industria. g Commercio in 


Liguria nell Età del Risorgimento, 1700-1861 ` 


(Milan, 1966}; Kent R. Greenfield, Review of 
Industria e Commercio in Liguria .. . by.. 
Luigi Bulferetti ànd Claudio Constantini, AHR 
(February .1968), p. 855. 


= 20 F, L., Carston, The Rise of Fascism 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 

fornia Press, 1967); Robert J. Soucy, Review `. 

of The Rise of Fascism by F. L. Carston, JMH 


(March 1969), -pp. 119-120; Robert H. 


. Whealey, “Mussolini’s Ideological Diplomacy: 


An Unpublished Document,” JMH (December 
1967), pp. 432-437; Edward R. Tannenbaum, . 


“The Goals of Italian Fascism,” AHR (April . 


—_ 
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ready cited developments in Austrian 
historiography in another connection, 
but the name of the late Arthur May 
must be mentioned in any discussion of 
work on the Hapsburg monarchy.” 

Something has already been' said about 
Dutch, Belgian, and Scandinavian his- 
tory. With respect to Portugal, igno- 
rance of the language may have pre- 
vented American awareness of Portu- 
guese historians, except in relation to 
Brazil.??° 

Although volumes have been pub- 
lished in each of the West European 
countries on their own history, a group- 
ing together of numerous volumes indi- 
cates considerable interest in radicalism, 
socialism, and labor.°° On the other 


1969}, pp. 1183-1204; Charles F. Delzell, 
“Mussolini’s Italy Twenty Years After” (re- 
view article), JMH (March 1966), pp. 53-58; 
Wilda M. Vanek, “Piero Gobetti and the crisis 
of the ‘Primo Dopoguerra,” JMH (March 
1965), pp. 1-17; Frank Rosengarten, The 
Dalian Anti-Fascist Press, 1919-1945 (Cleve- 
land: Case-Western Reserve Press, 1968); 


Dante Germino, Review of The Italan Anti- | 


Fascist Press by Frank Rosengarten, AHR 
(April 1969), pp. 1325-1226; Maurice Cheval- 
lier, L’Historiographie de PItalie contempo- 
raine, trans. from Italian of Valiani Leo to 
French (Geneva, 1968); Charles Delzell, Re- 
view of L’Historiographie de V'Italie contempo- 
raine, AHR (April 1969), pp. 1324-1325; 
Christopher Seton-Watson, Ztaly from Libera- 
tion to Fascism, 1870-1925 (New York: 
Barnes and Noble, 1967; Charles F. Delzell, 
Review of Italy from Liberation to Fascism, 
AHR (October 1968), pp. 216-217. See also 
fn. 130. 

128 Arthur May, The Passing of the Haps- 
burg Monarchy, 1914~1918 (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1966); A. 
P. J. Taylor, Review of The Passing of the 


Hapsburg Monarchy, 1914-1918, JMH (June, 


1968), pp. 292-294; Arthur May, Vienna in 
the Age of Franz Joseph (Norman: Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1966). 

129 Eric Axelson, Portugal and the Scramble 
for Africa (Johannesburg, 1967); James Duffy, 
Review of Portugal and Africa by Eric 
Axelson, AHR (April 1968), p. 1102. 

180 Jean-Jacques Fiezhter, Le Socialisme 
frangais: De D'Affaire Dreyfus à la Grande 
Guerre (Geneva, 1965); Joe Colton, Review 


~ 
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hand, Rogger and Weber’s excerpts on 
The European Right cut across coun- 
tries, and the New Cambridge Modern 
History covers all of Europe Vol- 


of Le Socialisme francais by Jean-Jacques 
Fiechter, AHR (July 1966), pp. 1364- 
1365; Annie Kriegel, Aux origines du com- 
munisme francais (The Hague, 1964); V. 
R. Lorwin, Review of Aux origines du com- 
communisme francais by Annie Kriegel, AHR 
(October 1966), p. 205; Peter Larmour, The 
French Radical Party in the 1930’s (Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1964); 
Philip C. Bankwitz, Review of The French 
Radical Party in the 1930’s, by Peter Larmour, 
AHR (July 1965), pp. 1098-1099; Leo Lou- 
bére, “The Emergence of the Extreme Left in 
Lower Languedoc, 1848-1851,” AHR, pp. 
1019-1051; Daniel R. Brower, The New 
Jacobins: The French Communist Party and 
the Popular Front (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1968}; Gilbert Allardyce, Re- 
view of The New Jacobins by Daniel M. 
Brower, AHR (April 1969), p. 1298; John 
M. Cammetti, Antonio Gramsci and the 
Origins of Italian Communism (Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1967); 
Charles Delzell, Review of Antonio Gramsci 
and the Origins of Italian Communism, by 
John M. Cammetti, AHR (July 1967), pp. 
1441-1442; J. P. Nettl, Rosa Luxemburg 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1966); 
Carl E. Schorske, Review. of Rosa Luxemburg, 
by J. P. Nettl, AHR (April 1968), pp. 1140- 
1141; Paul Thompson, Socialists, Liberals, and 
Labour ... , 1885-1914 (Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press, 1967); Anthony S. Wohl, 
AHR (October 1968), pp. 177-178; Sidney 
G. Tarrow, Peasant Communism in Southern 
Italy (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1967); Shepard B. Clough, Review of Peasant 
Communism in Southern Italy, by Sidney G, 
Tarrow, AHR (October 1968), pp. 217-218. 
131 Hans’ Rogger and Eugen Weber, eds., 
The European Right: A Historical Profile 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of- 
California Press, 1966); Herman Lebovics, 
Review of The European Right, ed. Hans 
Rogger and Eugen Weber, JMH (September 
1966), pp. 325-326. Several volumes of the 
New Cambridge Modern History, ed. L. W. 
Crawley, have appeared: A. Goodwin, ed., The 
American and French Revolutions, 1763-1793, 
vol. 8 (New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1965); Leo Gershoy, Review of The 
American and French Revolutions, 1763-1793, 
ed. A. Goodwin, JMW (June 1967), pp. 179- 
180; C. W. Crawley, ed, New Cambridge 
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umes on communism and Eastern Eu- 
rope are beyond the scope of this paper, 
_-but therë will doubtless be a great deal 
of debate at the forthcoming Interna- 
` “tional Conference in Moscow, August 
1970,:for one of the topics on the ‘pro- 


TE gram is. “Nationalism. and Class Strug- 


‘gle in the Process of Modernization. in 


r 
K 


~ 
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Added: 
to these big. topics, arrived at by the 


International Planning Committee on . 


* which ‘Boyd Shafer has served, .there 


Asia and. Africa, which implies: over: - 


` tones of European- imperialism, but- less 


“attention to European nationalism. ` 
One ‘misses the many former volumes 
‘focused on democracy. , Perhaps, politi- 


_. cal: scientists are publishing widely in 


that field. Dialogue between East and’ 
_ West on ‘the meaning. of- “democracy? 
* continues,?3 but the word appears less 
often than formerly in analyses of par- 
liaments, ‘social classes, and law. In 
(Europe, - at: least, during the past’-five 
=< years, more .attention, seems to have 
been devoted to social and economic his- 
tory. than to political ‘developments. ° 

= Recognition of controversial areas of 


w . tnodern. history .is shown, by other pro-' 


. grams, planned for the Thirteenth Inter- 
“national ‘Congress: “Historians and the ` 
Social Sciences,” “Peasant Movements 
and Agrarian Problems from the Eigh-.. 


Modern History, vol. 9: War and Peace in the 
'' Age of Upheaval, 1793-1830 © (New York: 
_ Cambridge. University - Press, 1969); vol. 12: 


é ` The Shifting Balance of World Forces, 1898— 


‘1945 (New York: ‘Cambridge University: Press, 


aa (1968); vol. 3: The. Counter-Revolution and. 


‘the Price Revolution, 1559-1610 (New York: 


. ‘Cambridge University Press, 1968). 
_, 382The Thirteenth International Congress | 


“of the Historical Sciences is outlined in AHA 


rt 


Newsletter. (October 1969), pp. 31-32. 


“ : - 188 Jens A. Christophersen, The Meaning of 


_ “Democracy” as Used in European Ideologies 
' from the French. to the Russian, Révolution: 
„An - Historical Study in Political. Language, 


” University of Oslo Publications, no. 5 (New . 


“York: Humanities Press, 1966) ; ‘Thomas -.T. 


Cook, Review of. The Meaning of. Democracy - 
. by Jens Å. Christophersen, AHR (Junie 


1968); PP. 1510-1512. 
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will, doubtless, be extra meetirigs. : 


i teenth Canis to the Best a. and a 
“Workers and the: War Efforts ‘duting . = 
' the Second World Conflict.” 2% 


. The .- 
Subcommittee on Social Structure. will 
want: discussion of their topic for .Eu- ’ 


rope, as will the‘Committee.on the- His- | 


tory of Representative Assemblies, . 
‘which was a topic of the Stockholm | 
meeting. And other topics that have Jed ' 
to the organization of international cóm- ' 


mittees or associations, such as “The 
History of the Press,” will appear: on. 
the final program. 155 | 

As history has become increasingly 


involved with social sciences other than £ 
political science—in the nineteenth. cen- 

‘tury, history, was considered to be’the. . 
politics of -the past—these other :con-., . 


cerns seem to have dominated historical 
writing in the last five years. Both his- 


torians and political scientists have ‘ cons | 


tinued work on institutions and on po- 


‘litical figures, but historians have de-. 


voted time. to the past roots, and’ po- 
litical scientists, to the, contemporary 
scene. Will the session at the next’ in- 


ternational congress bring about a` 


greater mutual understanding of the 


interdependence of these disciplinés—or. 
will it result in a denigration of. each‘ 


other? ‘This author, for orie, hopes for 


' the’ former—greater recognition . of a. 
place for historical studies by each. of ` 


the other social sciences and equal’ rec: 
ognition on the part of historians of the 


insights of, and their own interrelation- As 


‘ships. with, the other social sciences. 


134 See footnote 132 above. 


185 Thé Society’ for the History of. the Press 
was ‘also organized after Stockholm, as was: 


the. Society on Representative Assemblies. 
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LAURENCE W. Berenson. The Treaty 
Trap: A History of the Performance of 
Political Treaties by tne United States 
and European Nations. Pp. mii, 344. 
Washington, D.C.: Putlic Affairs Press, 
1969. $7.00. 

Of the making of treaties there is no 
end, and the author of this book has de- 
voted a prodigious effort to support his 
central theme: that political treaties will 
be broken when the national interest so 
requires. 

Citing hundreds of treaties from 1535 to 
1968, he labors this basic point assiduously, 
concluding his account with a series ofi 
guidelines for United States foreign policy. 
These guidelines come as no surprise since 
the author has made abundantly clear, from 
the introductory pages, his deep suspicion 
of reliance on anything but strong armed 
force in dealing with foreign countries. 
Thus a nation should give little or no 
weight to the expectation that a treaty will 
be observed. A slight exception is allowed 
only if the other party’s national interest 
favors performance, and if performance is 
called for almost immediately. 

In more detail, the United States ad 
assume in making a treaty that the other 
party will break it; that zhe United States 
itself will naively rely on the treaty to 
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some extent; that even if the other party 
is trustworthy, rulers will change, and the 
new rulers will probably break it; that the 
more parties to a treaty, the more likely - 
it is to be broken; and that breach of the 
treaty is especially likely if the other party 
has a deep-seated hostility to the United 
States, as do the nations ruled by Com- 
munists. All these guidelines focus sharply 
on the dangers inherent in a multilateral 
nuclear disarmament treaty, even with on- 
site inspection, which appears to be the 
author’s special dread. 

Though the author is an attorney, the 
book is not presented as a legal treatise; it 
reflects rather the special pleading of the 
courtroom lawyer. Little attention is given 
the political factors underlying political 
treaties, or to their functions in interna- 
tional politics. Why are such treaties ever 
made? Under what circumstances are they 
sometimes observed and continued in force? 
What “successes” of multilateral treaty 
organizations can be recorded in contrast to 
the author’s meticulously listed breaches? 
Usefulness of the work would have been 
increased by a serious attack on such 
questions. 

‘Valuable for reference are the T 


- bibliography, and the 24-page list of treaties 


from 1535 to 1968. The index lists 
only proper names, making it difficult to 
trace such major themes as “alliance,” 


> 1S ‘vii, 280. Cambridge, Mass.: 
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KARL W. Dira and STANLEY HOFFMAN 


- (Eds.). The Relevance of International 
Law: Essays in honor of Leo Gross. Pp. ` 
Schénkman . 
Publishing, 1968. $10.00.. 


Festschriften, for easily-understood rea- 


-+ "sons, are not always notable for their over- 
_ all. unity or the depth of ‘originality of their 

respective parts. 
‘a sense of anticipation ‘that one began this 
ae voluthe, for its title, together with the fact 
that: the list. of contributors is relatively - 
_ -short, suggested that it would be devoted - 
->to a closely defined theme—onė' of con- 


It was, therefore, with 


siderable interest and importance. But in . 


bee Sa. 


this. respect the. book is somewhat dis-: 


.. appointing. srt 


Only. five of the eleven contributions : are 
addressed to the interplay between interna- 


‘tional Jaw: and international politics, and 


the angle from which’ they highlight the 


".. laws relevance, certainly its contemporary 


relevance, tends to be oblique. The most 


pertinent’ essay, a very. worthwhile one, is - 


by John*H. E. Fried.“ He argues that a 


number of criticisms of international law 
are based on misunderstandings of the’ role 
- of law in domestic society, and that inter- 


national law is “at least as efficient” (p. 
130) as its municipal counterpart. 
Hoffman vigorously denies this so. far -as 
the control of force is concerned, claiming . 


_ that the present law “is inadequate to the 
conditions. in which {ac is so frequently ` 


used or agitated” (p. 31), and is pessimistic 
as to its improvement.: Karl W. Deutsch, 
however, .anticipates a: continuing role in 


as interdependence’ and diversity both in- 


„crease, So will the need and potential sup- 
port. for international law. Richard A.. 


Falk urges “serious thinking on the system 


-u level” (pp. 142, 143), and towards this end 

- . ` analyzes the functions of international law. 
© © Julian R. Friedman. 

: the equalitarianism of, the emerging na- 


after. examining 


“ 


Stanley 


| this field for “quasi-law and proto-law” . 
(p. 74), and, more generally, suggests that- 


r 


à » 
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‘tions, and the oent at ‘equality. in inter- 


national law, sees “extraordinary possibili- 
ties” (p. 212) in the expansion of interna- 


tional law to bridge | the Bap, between. 


‘the two.. 

The six remaining - eon Nonn, ‘while 
individually’ interesting, do not have ‘any 
direct links with each other or the book’s ` 
title, and. some. are not as fresh ‘as those ` 
already mentioned. A- welcome contrast - 
though is their freedom from jargon and 
imprecision. Norman J. Padelford presents 
a valuable study of the background and 
practice regarding- the composition of the 
‘International Court ‘of Justice. Louis B.. 
Sohn: surveys the growth of literature on 
international organization in tio less than 
nine languages. Quincy Wright expounds . 
on the law concerning “Non-Military Inter- 
vention.” Hans Kelsen denotes “The 
Essence of International. Law.” Rupert 
, Emerson. traces the development of “The 
New Higher Law of Anti-Colonialism.” . 
Hans J. Morgenthau. discusses American . 
foreign policy. 
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Lewis A. ea: “The Arms Trade in. 
International Relations. Pp. xviii, 266.. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1969. 
$15.00. 


‘International trade in the. B of- 
war is a topic worthy of the masters of 
suspense and intrigue fiction. Indeed, this 
trade has often provided the- background `- 
for this genre in the novel, however, there, 
is a‘hard,-cold factual side to this. element 
of international political economy, and Mr. 
‘Lewis’ essay definitely favors this view. 

From this perspéctive; Mr, Lewis’ report ` 


is useful. for dispelling ` myths readers of Ur 


spy fiction’ may harbor: ` for- example, 
Myth: ‘Most arms trade is conducted: by. 
“gun runners” supplying dissident forces. 
such as American Indians, Mexican insur- . 
gentes, and the like. Fact: Arms trade.is ~ 
international big. business comprised pri- 
‘marily of intergovernmental exchanges; all: 


but six of the world’s 140 nations:are arms _ 
‘importers, and the six selfsufficient nations 


os 


_ thetically, the book is a‘disaster. 
difficult to understand why a book selling ' 
The- 


co ~ Boox ‘Departacent: 


=~ TRF 


are all arms exporters. Myth: Private sup-" 
pliers of arms loom large in this trade. 
Fact: While some private arms’ suppliers 
do a vigorous business, for example, Inter- 
armco, Incorporated grosses. about 100 


million dollars yearly according to Mr. 
Lewis, all in all, it does not amount toa 


very large share of the tens of billions of 
dollars of arms export. Moreover, firms 
like Interarmco, Incorporated deal pri- 
marily with governments “to make trans- 
actions previously approved’ by ‘govern- 
ments” (p. 148). Clearly, the arms trade 
that engages the fiction writer involves a 
sum so far to the right of the decimal point, 


consisting of figures such as .$132.3 billion 


of total arms expenditures in 1965, that 
this. trade falls outside the scope of Mr. 
Lewis’ book. 

Besides its utility for dispelling myths, 


The Arms Trade in International Relations 


is helpful in highlighting problems that 
have rarely been exposed to public view. 
For me, the most interesting of these fell 
into the chapter on “Demand for Arms.” 
Mr. Lewis, for example, points out the con- 
nection between military assistance training 
programs, the-demand for arms, and ‘re- 
gional arms races. The critics of the mili- 
tary emphasis in the United States foreign 
aid program have overlooked such con- 
nections, and it is useful to have them 


discussed i in public. 


The book itself could do with a great 
deal more in the way of such discussions. 
In emphasizing the “facts” of arms trade, 
it slights analyses of processes leading. to 
this trade. . It slights discussion of the 
mixed motivation for acquiring arms; and 
decision processes are virtually ignored. 
On balance, it.is a book one goes to for 
information, and not for critical insight or 
theoretical development. 

. A final word, not about the author, but 
about the publisher and his product. Aes- 


for $15:00 cannot be set in type. 
publisher has done a disservice to an 


` „already occasionally pleasing book. 


RICHARD A: Brony 
Stanford University Ai 
Stanford E 
California 
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` rations. 
‘cerity of the problems he sees in the world. 


. of. Western Europe. 


I find it. 
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~ AURELIO Pacer, The Chasm Ahead. Pp. 
xvi, 297. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1969. $7.50. 


This is both an interesting and disturbing 
book. The author, an economist and busi-. 


_ ness man, is also a member of the board 


of management of two large Italian” corpo- 
He writes with urgency and sin- 


today, and proposes a scheme of action 
toward their solution, 

-He begins this task with an analys and 
description `of the technological gap -be- 
tween the United States and the nations 
He rapidly sketches 
this gap in terms of educational resources, 
use of computer systems, expenditures on 
research and development, and electronic 
and space industries. He argues that the 
widening gap is a serious danger, creating 
division and friction in “the Atlantic plat- 
form” which plays such an important role . 
in world economic and technical growth. 
He makes use of the work of scholars, 
observers, and research institutes, both in- 
American universities and in European ones 
as well. 

The second part of the booki is devoted 
to a discussion of “the tidal wave of global 
problems”: urbanization, population in- 
crease and food production, urgent needs 
of the poorer nations, need for educatioñal. 
programs, and the increasing size of eco- , 
nomic organization and productive enter- 
prise. These problems are familiar enough . 
to the serious students of international 


- affairs, but: the author gives them a new 


and fresh treatment by relating them to 


modern technology, and the rapid rate of E 
change. 


Several suggestive diagrams illu- 
minate the analysis. The industrial revolu- 
tion of the twentieth century differs from 
its forerunners of both the eighteenth and > 
nineteenth because of the importance of 
scientific research and development, also 
because of the importance of a world-wide 


scale of organization, the use of new tech- 


niques ‘of management, and of the con- 
stantly accelérating rate of change. 

Having made. this broad analysis and 
description :of world problems, he proposes 
the organization of “Project 1969.” This 


would be a world organization for planning 


es 


to. “meet the needs of world problems. 


" 
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--Leadeiship of the ee ‘would lie ea the 


- Atlantic ` nations, particularly the United a 
- ~ States, 


He outlines ` an’ overall plan of 
organization, encompassing the general prin- 
' ciples and nature of plans and studies which 
~ might be- undertaken. | 

The tone of the book is serious and 
‘careful, but at the same’ time it is imagina- 
.. tive and: bold. It is worth the attention 


-of public spirited citizens, and of students 


of international aifairs. It necessarily 
~ deals in broad generalizations, but ‘many 


~~ ‘studies and surveys are cited to support 


` 


t. 


- 


am 


he om ically for a period in India. 


fresh. emphasis. 


' and amplify his statements. The approach; 


iia technological development, yields _ 


‘new insights into -contemporary world 
- .problems, while familiar truths receivé a 
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| MICHAEL TANZER. The Political Economy 
- of International Oil and the Under- 


` developed Countries.’ Pp. x, 435. Bos- 
ton: Beacon Press, 1969. $12. 95. 


Epiru T; Penrose. The Large Interna- 
~ tional Firm in Developing Countries: 
The International Petroleum Industry. 
Pp. 311. Cambridge, Mass.: The MIT 
Press, 1968. ‘No price. ’ 


` Michael Tanzer’s publication is very pos- 
'. i sibly the most important book on the inter-. 


national oil industry to be published in the 
1960’s. ‘The book, written by Edith T. 
" Penrose; is a lesser, more conventional work, 


competent and useful for reference on some ' 
ʻo ` points, but- stodgy and lacking i in sienitrant: 


focus, .. 
Tanzer is an academically trained United 


“States economist with some working experi- | 


ence in the international’ oil business, specif- 


~ a Free World nationalist, nor a believėr in 


v 
' m + 
€ . . 


` - the invariable superiority of private enter- 
‘prise. He looks at-the international oil in- - 


dustry from a humanistic and international- 


‘ist standpoint; which is to say, fromthe 


standpoint of “development cum indepen- 


, dence” of the underdeveloped countries © 


" themselves. This fairly. well-defined value 
- ‘perspective is a crucial asset, leading Tanzer 


d 


“passes mainly control 
markets, and the capacity to exercise -eco- `- 


He is' neither © 
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eG raise a [hole of relevant. and interesting | 


questions | within a cohereiit framework’ of . 
analysis. ` 

In Part 1, Taa jean the struc- . 
tural position and conflicting goals ofthe > 
major international groupings. closely con- ` 
cerned with world oil: (1) the interna- 
tional oil companies; (2y Western home: 


governments of the companies; (3) the oil- 


exporting underdeveloped countries; (4) 
the Soviet Union; (5) world organizations: ` 


(6) the oil-importing underdeveloped coun-. 


tries. Tanzer focuses primarily on the con- 
flict of interest between the two classes of | 
underdeveloped countries on the one hand,” 


_and the international oil companies, closely 


supported’ by their home governments, 
the World Bank, and International Mone- 
tary Fund, which are dominated by the 
West, and specifically the United States,’ on‘, 
the ` other. . He describes the enormous . 
profits which the internationals have..been 
able to make through their domination of. 
the crude oil supplies of the oil-exporting ` 
underdeveloped countries of the Middle 
East and Venezuela; for decades they have 
been able to maintain a huge differential 
between costs of crude production and 
crude sales prices, and they have been able 
to capture a majority of the resultant. 
monopoly rents. through sheer economic 
and‘ political power. - Power here encom- 
over access to 


nomic discipline through boycotts, financial 
pressure on weak -recalcitrants applied .by . 
home governments, the World Bank, the - 
IMF, and the threat and use of open force. 
These factors are all discussed in detail, 
with extended illustrations. 

Patt 2.of Tanzer’s book comprises a ~ 
highly illuminating case analysis of India 
as a major oil-importing. underdeveloped 
country. Here, and-in other parts of the 
book, Tanzer makes a strong case for’ 
government versus private, and especially 
foreign private oil enterprise in under- 
developed countries: This is based on the 
very high rate of return commonly attain- 
able on oil investment; on the externali- 
ties associated with the oil business such 
as petrochemicals, fertilizers, and technical 
training; on the reduction in dependency 
status and improved bargaining power 


- 
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of the underdeveloped country with public 
oil enterprise; and on the limited inter- 
est of the international cil companies in 
exploration for crude oil. 

This last point is an important focus of 
Tanzer’s analysis, involving as it does a 
strategic conflict of interest between the 
internationals and the oilmporting under- 
developed countries. The international 
companies have had limited interest in oil 
exploration in India, for 2xample, because 
they have enormous and cheap supplies 
available from the Middle East. ‘Their net 
advantage from oil discoveries in India 
would be negative, excluding consideration 
of defense of their strategic position; that 
of an Indian public or private enterprise 
would be positive and high. This differ- 
ential interest is explored in detail for 
India and elsewhere, and in the process, 
Tenzer demolishes the case for leaving oil 
exploration in the hands of the interna- 
tionals. This case, made by the numerous 
friends of the oil companies, most notably, 
in the World Bank, rests on their finan- 
cial and technical capabilities, and wholly 
ignores their interests, not to mention their 
externality and independence factors. 

Part 3 of Tanzer’s bock consists of illu- 
minating case studies of the oil problems 
of Mexico, China, Iraq, and Latin America 
in general; an extended discussion of oil 
boycotts; and a terminal chapter on alter- 
native strategies for uncerdeveloped coun- 
tries. Some of these chapters are a bit 
thin, but as a whole, this part adds breadth 
to a very important book. 

Edith Penrose’s book is competent and 
scholarly, but it is tedious reading, and 
breaks no new ground. Penrose’s lack of 
an explicit position dces not make her 
study more objective then Tanzer’s; rather, 
iż results in lack of focus, and direction, 
overemphasizing certain conventional ques- 
tions, and posseses an implicit tendency 
to resort to existing relationships as a norm. 
Although Penrose states that “It is appro- 
priate to treat the economic relations be- 
tween the oil companies and the develop- 
ing countries largely in terms of ‘bargain- 
ing’ and a balance of power,” there is 
minimal discussion of the nonmarket 
power aspects of these relationships. 
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There are frequent references to the 
“vulnerability” of the companies, and their 
“weakening” position, but there is no sys- 
tematic discussion of the conditions and 
terms of original contract arrangements, 
of supportive governmental policies, or of 
oil boycotts, to which Tanzer devotes a 
full chapter, as forces in the power equa- 
tion. There is, in fact, a tendency to 
retreat to the viewpoint of the companies 
in lieu of substantive consideration of cen- 
tral issues: “What seemed to be generous 
arrangements had been made with the pro- 
ducing countries . . .” (p. 69), or “Finally, 
in 1953 came the fall of the Government 
of Musaddiq, whose fiery intransigence had 
made settlement virtually impossible, .. .” 
(p. 66), which exhaust’s Penrose’s discus- 
sion of this important episode. 

Penrose’s perspective also leads to neglect 
of the externalities that may flow from an 
indigenous petroleum industry, although 
P. R. Odell, in a supplemental chapter on 
Latin America, grudgingly concedes a point 
here in his remarks on Pemex (Mexico). 
She also neglects any consideration of the 
political interests of the international com- 
panies, and the threat which they may 
pose to the independence and freedom 
of development planning of underdeveloped 
countries, 

The main contribution of the Penrose 
volume lies in its well articulated discussion 
of the structure and development of the 
international oil companies, emphasizing 
their vertically integrated organization, 
and also, the price structure of the industry 
and its evolution. She concludes that the 
international oil company is not an ideal 
vehicle for the flow of international oil 
investment because it is not truly interna- 
tional, and may seriously distort the inter- 
national distribution of the resulting bene- 
fits. Additional adverse effects flow from 
its exercise of monopoly power. ‘These are 
familiar answers to traditional questions, 
but that well is running dry; more exciting 
terrain is dealt with by Michael Tanzer. 

EDWARD S. HERMAN 

Associate Professor of Finance 

Wharton School of Finance 

and Commerce 
University of Pennsylvania 
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ANTHONY VERRIER. The Bomber Offen- 
sive. Pp. x, 323. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1969. ` $8.95. 


Mr. Verrier’s story of the air war against 
Hitler’s Reich is not the standard history, 
and not another rewly-polished chronicle. 
He has tapped some new sources, and has 
carefully and imaginatively exploited the 
standard works, and added the special in- 
gredient of genuine care for his subject. 
For each reader, Mr. Verrier offers a cornu- 
copia. The student oř command and con- 
trol will find ample examination and 


discussion of the vagaries of incomplete and 


unclear decision. For the ordnance buff, 
whether it be aircraft, electronics, or explo- 
sives, evaluation of effectiveness is found 
in this book. For the hero-worshipper, 
plaudits and clay feet are clearly seen. One 
uncovers neither undue adulation nor muck- 
raking, although sufficient opportunity for 
both exist in a work of this nature. Mr. 
Verrier has developed a sober and some- 
times chilling recital af events and proc- 
esses, and, to a lesser degree, personalities 
as these relate to the former. Moral judg- 
ments are not absent, but they are: muted. 

To this reviewer, the special value of 
this book is the intense examination of the 
processes of decision, the intricate inter- 
connections of various strategy levels, doc- 
trines, and weapons systems effectiveness, 
and this’ is shown not from the partisan 
stance but across the board. Here one 
finds reflections revealing a backdrop of the 
clash between the neat,, theoretical chain- 
link nature of the progression from national 
strategy, and policy through military ca- 
pabilities to military strategy, including 
plans and tactics—this in contrast to the 
latice-work reality of their objective rela- 
tionships. One finds a clear recital of the 
notion that war must be fought with the 
weapons at hand, and a reminder that 
strategic and tactical doctrines both shape 


weapons, and are shaped by weapons, while | 


both, given time, are subject to revisions 
prodded by tactical realities. 

Subtly, yet with logicai:construction, Mr. 
Verrier’s rigid insistence on topical exami- 
nation, amply supported by careful reason- 
ing, leads to his well-takén point that war 
in the air is no less governed by those 


classical principles which are more obvious 
. i ` 
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in their application to surface combat. 
There is no argument here that “air power 
won,” or “failed to win” the war, rather, 
it is an examination of just what consti- 
tuted the role of air power. 

The book is marred by the publisher’s 
choice to locate citations and explanatory 
notes at the rear rather than with the text 
they support, diminishing the full and im- 
mediate impact of their value. 

This is a book for the professional as 
well as the casual reader. It serves to 
show the vitality of effective military 
history. 

WILLIAM R. Vizzarp, JR. 

International Relations Officer 

United States Taiwan Defense 

Command 

Taipei 

Taiwan 


THEODORE H. Von Laue. The Global 
City: Freedom, Power, and Necessity in 
the Age of World Revolutions. Pp. xv, 
302. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 

:- 1969. $6.95. 


Dr. Von Laue describes both the present, 
and the foreseeable future, as “the age of 
the Great Confluence” between the West- 
ern industrial “metropolis” and the devel- 
oping nations which have been the victims 
of its imperialism. Although these victims | 
often welcome the gadgetry which westerni- 
zation affords, they resent the price they 
pay in terms of cultural and ideological dis- 
ruption, hard work, social regimentation, 
invasion of individual privacy, and political 
tutelage. 

Having learned nationalism, industrial- 
ism, and militarism without absorbing their 
mentors? moral restraints, these developing 
peoples express their frustration and ambi- 
tion by practicing imperialism against their 
lesser neighbors, and by harassing the “im- 
perialists” who have contaminated their in- 
digenous cultures. Meanwhile, the rivalry 
of the “super powers,” each striving for a 
global “metropolis” in its own image, and 
under its own: hegemony, steadily intensi- 
fies. Thus the world moves ever closer to 
cataclysm, as everyone’s hand is raised 
against everyone else. 

Von Laue points out, also, that the 
“Great Confluence” is producing increasing 
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stresses in all countries. In the “metro- 
politan” states as science, technology, and 
foreign policy become too complex for 
citizens to comprehend, and as society’s 
demands whittle away personal freedom 
and privacy, alienation or active hostility 
toward the system develops. In the non- 
metropolitan societies, tensions tend to 
become sufficiently severe to precipitate 
violent revolutions, followed by totalitari- 
anism at home and imperialism abroad. 

Thus, the author implies the West has 
been morally culpable for Axis aggression, 
and for postwar disturbances created by the 
Communist and developing powers, This 
thesis, however, seems inconsistent with his 
earlier assertion that the rise of techno- 
logical-industrial-military “metropolis” was 
essentially inevitable, that its global reper- 
cussions were unforeseen, and that, there- 
fore, nobody was morally responsible for 
the horrors of the present century. 

Concerning solutions, Von Laue is admit- 
tedly vague, since he proposes that social 
and other scientists undertake long-range 
studies to determine how man can be psy- 
chologically and morally conditioned to 
find his individual and selffulfillment in 
deep involvement in the collective life of 
the community; how convictions, common 
to all cultures, can form the basis of a 
world law, especially of human rights, with- 
out oblitering cultural diversity; and how 
existing and new institutions and processes 
can promote cooperation and peace in a 
global “metropolis.” But how all this can 
be done without subjecting ordinary mor- 
tals to the coercive “coordination of wills” 
by an international elite, he does not say. 

AURIE N. DUNLAP 
Associate Professor of International 
Relations 

Lehigh University 

Bethlehem 

Pennsylvania 
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ROBERT DENoon Cummina. Human Na- 
ture and History: A Study of the De- 
velopment of Liberal Political Thought. 
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Vols. 1 and 2. Pp. xiii, 809. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1969. No 
price. 

The manifold weaknesses and periodic 
crises of liberal theory have been the para- 
doxical source of one of its most enduring 
strengths: its capacity for provoking the 
interest of illuminating commentators. 
Robert Denoon Cumming is only the most 
recent contributor to a rich tradition of 
commentary whose luminaries have in- 
cluded Groce, Halevy, de Ruggiero, Laski, 
Watkins, and Kingsley Martin. Like his 
eminent predecessors, Cumming intends not ~ 
simply to depict, but also to reinterpret 
the history of liberal thought. This 
enterprise has involved him in a subtle 
and multifaceted revaluation of Western 
thought from Plato to John Stuart Mill. 

The theme of a book so ambitious and 
all-encompassing as this can be summarized 
only with the greatest of difficulty. At the 
core of Cumming’s perspective stands the 
conviction that the development of liberal 
thought has been catalyzed by a succession 
of “crises” precipitated by the conflicting 
claims of human nature (psychology) and 
history (sociology) to preeminence in the 
liberal view of politics, and overcome by 
recurrent “adjustments” in which politics 
is redefined, and its relationship to adjacent 
fields of enquiry reformulated. ‘Thus, the 
evolution of liberal thought to cyclic, 
moving from periods of historicism in 
which liberal theory is preoccupied with 
social conflict, power, and other relevant 
environmental determinants, to more intro- 
spective periods in which psychology and 
moral theory predominate. Polybius, Cum- 
ming argues, reifies and historicizes the 
essentially unhistorical psychological doc- 
trines of Plato’s “Republic”; Cicero sus- 
tains the historicist perspective in his 
“Republic,” but reverts back—ab exteriori- 
bus, ad intertora—in the “On Duties” to 
inward concerns with human nature and 
ethics, thus providing a humanistic, histori- 
cal model for Augustine and his successors. 
Only with Machiavelli is moral theory re- 
historicized, initiating the modern phase 
of liberal thought which culminates in John 
Stuart Mill. 

Mill, archetypical in his thought, and 
in his life of liberalism in crisis, but coming 
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at the end of a tradition, and hence, 
hardly prototypical, is rendered: by Cum- 
ming as a kind of liberal epitype. The 
great emotional crisis portrayed so vividly 
in the “Autobiography” in which Mill 
was impelled to abandon the dogmatic 
Benthamism of his manipulated youth 
in favor of a quasi-mystic romanticism 
which fired the imagination of such men as 
Carlyle, is portrayed as an embodiment 
of the liberal archecrisis. Mill’s later 
struggle in which the principle of antago- 
nism was employed to reconcile the com- 
peting insights of the traditional English 
atomistic individualism, and the radical new 
Continental sociology becomes, for Cum- 
ming, the development of liberal thought 
personified. The reliance on methodologi- 
cal adjustment, which produced in Mill a 
restructuring in the relations between po- 
litical science and other fields, is likewise 
understood to be representative of liberal- 
ism’s general dependence on methodologi- 
cal, rather than substantive innovation. 
Finally, Mill’s ultimate failure, his trans- 
formation of liberal theory into the his- 
tory of liberal thought, is taken to be 
the beginning of the end, not only of 
liberal theory, but of ‘political philosophy: 
death by petrification. 

This brief statement of theme cannot 
begin to do justice ta the countless subtle- 
ties, the remarkable insights, and the in- 
evitable weaknesses of a book of such am- 
bitious scope. One could celebrate, at 
length, Cumming’s estonishing footnotes, 
which are extravagantly thorough, yet never 
irrelevant; and one can complain about 
Cumming’s meandering style which moves 
simultaneously and unpredictably at several 
levels of analysis, ard often fails despite 
repeated recapitulations of where we have 
been, and reiterated warnings about where 
we are headed, to produce clarity about 
where we are at a given moment. More- 
over, the overriding insistence of the cen- 
trality of the combat between human 
nature and history in liberal thought, 
and on Mill’s role as its personification, 
frequently becomes narrowly dialectical 
and unconvincingly selective. Many of 
Mill’s primary political writings are ig- 
nored, major figures in the development of 
liberal thought are neglected, for example, 
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Spinoza’s name does not even find a home 
in the index, and recent commentators on 
Cumming’s subject are selected for atten- 
tion in a manner which appears almost 
arbitrary. Peters and Strauss are both 
lavishly and perceptively assailed for their 
views. on Hobbes, but C. B. MacPherson is 
parsimoniously slighted. 

Towards the end of Volume 2, Cumming 
allows that he may be “getting into deep 
water, or worse.” There are few readers, 
having struggled along with him to this 
point, who will want to contradict him. 
But it must also be said that there are 
very few men in whose company a lover 
of philosophical enquiry can more profit- 
ably and pleasurably drown; for where 
Cumming is confusing, he is ingenious, 
where he is controversial, he is judicious, 
and where he is selective, he is learned. 
Although he affects to be writing an 
“autopsy” of liberalism, he is in fact en- 
gaged in an ardent act of resuscitation. 
Whether they are dead in the world outside 
or not liberalism, and the tradition of phi- 
losophizing which has sustained it, are very 
much alive in the pages of Human Nature 
and History. 

BENJAMIN R. BARBER 

Department of Political Science _ 

Rutgers. The State University 

New Brunswick 

New Jersey 


J. A. W. Gunn. Politics and the Public 
Interest in the Seventeenth Century. 
Pp. xii, 355. Toronto, Canada: Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press, 1969. $8.75. - 
Professor Gunn undertakes in this book 

an analysis of the discourse in seventeenth- 

century England concerning the nature and 
significance of the concept, “the public 
interest.” He finds in the reexamination 
of such terms as the public interest, the 
general good, or the commonweal, the 
emergence of the new political and social 


philosophy of individualism. 


The first significant discussion of the 
public interest, Mr. Gunn tells us, is during 
the period of the Civil War and Cromwell, 
prior to that, the concept, when used, had 
little meaning. But in the unstable years 
of the 1640’s and 1650’s, political tracts 
multiplied, and unconventional ideas of the 
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“One of the most 
Important books, not 
merely of our year, 
but of our time.”* 


“Stephen Raushenbush has brilliantly analyzed the 
mistakes that led to the decline and fall of the great 
empires and states of the past, and has related it to 
similar mistakes in our recent past. The book should 
be required reading for every member of Congress, 
editor, publicist, teacher, clergyman and all others 


who > play any part in the formulation of public opin- 
ion — ERNEST GRUENING, 
Former Senator from Alaska* 


“A most interesting and thoughtful analysis. | have 
read a number of Raushenbush’s writings and | 
think this is as penetrating as any that | have seen.” 
—JoHN J. McCLoy, Former President of the 

World Bank and High Commissioner for Germany 


“A far-ranging, wise and compassionate account of 
human frailty. | found it consistently provocative.” 
— LAURENCE |. RADWAY, 

Professor of Government, Dartmouth College 


“A brilliant and important book.” Library Journal 


“A most impressive undertaking, and very well writ- 
ten. Stephen Raushenbush has produced lessons of 
the first importance to chiefs of State. | hope they 
pay some attention.” ~—-STUART CHASE 


Man's Past: Man's Future 


A Humanistic History for Tomorrow 


by STEPHEN RAUSHENBUSH 
$6.95 at bookstores 


elacorte press 


DELL PUBLISHING CO., 
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This listing of AJS Information Reports is 
representative sampling. of 28 reports aad 
many other publications described in a com- 
plimentary brochure available from the Society. 
Membership in the Society is open to lawyers, 
judges, and laymen interested in the. adminis- 
tration of justice and its improvement. Dues 
are $10 a year, which includes a subscription 
to the monthly journal. Juptcarune. To order 
any of these reports, a. publication brochure, 
or membership applications, write to the So- 
ciety, 1155 E. 60th Street, Chicago 60637. 
l. The Jury Process (15 pp., 12/68) 45¢. 
A bibliography of articles and books consider- 
ing problem areas of trial by jury, including 
evaluations of the system, proposals for modi- 
fication and abolition, selection of jurors, ex- 
emptions from jury duty, peremptory challenges 
of jurors, voir dire examinations, instructions 
to the jury, jury conduct, challenges to the 
verdict, less than unanimous verdicts, and juries 
of fewer than twelve persons, 
4. News Media and the Administration of 
Justice (13 pp., 8/68) 45¢.° 
An annotated bibliography which footises on 
the free press v. fair trial controversy. Special 
emphasis is placed on the discussions regard- 
ing Professional Canon 20, Judicial Canon 35, 
and the ABA standards for news media control. 
7. Judicial Selection and Ténure (34 pp., 7/69) 
$1.05.° 
A summary of judicial section in each state, 
Three categories are presented: non-partisan 
appointive-elective plans, elective systems, and 
appointive systems. Also included are a history 
of judicial selection and a selected bibliography. 
12. A Selected Chronolog y, and Bibliography 
of Court Organization Reform { (22 pp., 7/67) 
70¢. 
The report summarizes important court reforms 
within the last 30 years on a chronological, 
state-by-state basis. Minor court reforms are 
included as well as reorganizations of entire 
state judiciaries. Pertinent constitutional or 
statutory provisions are cited, along with sum- 
maries of the reforms and bibliographies of 
materials describing the reforms. Includes a 
general bibliography on court organization. 


*Revised or new reports. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
AMERICAN JUDICATURE SOCIETY 


13. The Judicial Rule-Making Power in State 

Court Systems (21 pp., 10/67) 70¢. 
A chart summarizing the rule-making power 
exercised by state courts. The report is con- 
cemed primarily with the power to prescribe 
rules of pleading and procedure as distinguished 
from the power to prescribe rules regulating 
the practice of law and the administration of 
the court system. A short description of the 
rule-making power and statutory citations are 
given. Also included is a bibliography of arti- 
cles dealing exclusively with the procedural 
rule-making power of the state supreme courts 
and courts of last resort. 

15. Ratio of State and Lawyer Populations to 

Number of Trial Court Judges (4 pp., 2/66) 

15¢. 
A chart giving state-by-state lawyer and ju- 
dicial population information.’ The state and 
lawyer population figures are based on 1960 
census results and compilations by the Ameri- 
can Bar Foundation, Statistics as to the number 
of judges were obtained by questionnaire of 
the American Judicature Society in connection 
with the 1965 Survey of Judicial Compensation. 


19. Judicial Administration and Racial Dis- 

crimination — A Bibliography (2 pp., 7/67) 

10¢. 
A bibliography of articles dealing with racial 
discrimination in the judicial process. 

27. The Quality of State Judicial Statistics 

(13 pp., 6/69) 40¢.° 
A study of state statistical publications, analyz- 
ing their types of detail, cost data, effectiveness 
of presentation, and frequency of publication. 
The conclusion correlates the quality of statis- 
ties with adequacy of funding and existence of 
a central office such as a court administrator's 
to collect data. A chart lists the titles and col- 
lecting agencies for those states with ‘regular 
statistics. 

28. Sentencing Patterns and Problems: An An- 

notated Bibliography (53 pp., 7/69) $1. 60.° 
Contains a summary report and bibliography 
in detailed categories, including model statutes, 
sentencing institutes, indeterminate sentences, 
plea bargaining, appellate review, probation and 
parole, dangérous offenders, and others. 
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role of the state, and the position of the 
individual thrived. In the multiplicity of 
expression, a common thread was the view 
that the public good derived from the 
maintenance of private interests. Even 
during the Protectorate, the notion sur- 
vived that the chief function of that 
régime was to protect the interests of the 
individual. Private interest became re- 
spectable; indeed, in it was positive good. 
Such accommodation of public with private 
interests was found in Hobbes, an indi- 
vicualist, if with limitations, in his view of 
the nature of man in society. In Har- 
rington we have “a major bridging figure,” 
ambiguous though he often was. Harring- 
ton said: “. . . every man has an interest 
what to choose, and that choice which suits 
with every man’s interest, excludes the 
distinct or private interest or passion of 
any man, and so comes up to the common 
and public interest and reason.” Here Mr. 
Gunn finds the essence of the classical 
liberal view that the public interest derives 
from the interests of private men as under- 
stood by themselves. 

Though public discussion of this charac- 
ter declines during the Restoration, Mr. 
Gunn finds a continuation of the discourse 
in the controversy over religious toleration. 
A prominent voice was that of William 
Penn who enunciated the principle that the 
general good emerges from the satisfaction 
of private interests. In economic matters, 
individualism stemmed directly from the 
acceptance of the inevitability of self- 
interest, 

Relevance to important controversies, 
according to Mr. Gunn, makes the discus- 
sion dynamic. A historian only wishes for 
a closer examination of these controversies, 
and the political ideas associated with them, 
as they touched the ideas of the ordinary 
mortal, and as they influenced the policies 
of political leaders. Mr. Gunn recognizes 
this but adds, that as it is, the philosopher 
will find his treatment too specific. Some 
of the author’s distinctions may be quite 
fine, and some of his observations may be 


open to the criticism that he has misread. 


the idiom of the seventeenth century, but 
in general, he has produced a book which 
fulfills his objective which is “a political 


_ scientists’s attempt at historical explana- 


tion,’ and also, is equally as interesting 
and significant for both historian and 
political scientist alike. 
ALFRED F, HAVIGHURST 

Professor of History 

Amherst College 

Amherst 

Massachusetts 


Gorpon Lerr. History and Social Theory. 
Pp. vi, 240. University, Ala.: University 
of Alabama Press, 1969. $6.50. 


Here is an example of high-level probing 
into key issues which, after more than 
a century of debate between the claims 
of naturwissenschaften and soztalwissen- 
schaften, continue to be not only relevant 
but beyond evasion. Diverse disciplines 
reach out for a consensus of selfidentity 
and mutual communication. It is a mark 
of maturity when a discipline sets out to 
examine its own assumptions, and then 
proceeds to draw the boundaries of its own 
competence. What can be known within 
a selected field of knowledge, and how is 
it to be known? On that level, the ad- 
dress must be epistemological and methodo- 
logical. 

This study is both a fresh examination 
of crucial problems, and an advocacy of 
a position. Woven into the argument is 
the author’s avowed affinity to Max Weber, 
but it is linked to critical appraisals of 
Weber, Dilthey, and a wide range of theo- 
rists in historiography. History is the 
focus, but all the disciplines dealing with 
human happenings are implicated. 

The thesis is explicit. The subject- 
matter of the historian is not the “facts” - 
of past events, although the reconstruction 
of those events is raw material, indispens- 
able to his task. His concern is with the 
relations between the sequences of events. 
Those events and sequences are the out- 
come of man’s own imputed meanings and 
evaluative choices. The historian’s assign- 
ment is to assess the significance of those 
relationships. He may focus upon a given 
temporal span of events, but the task is not 
subject to a fixed terminal closure. The 
enterprise is not scientific. The discipline 
of history is not, and cannot be a science, 
at least in terms of the reference model 
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of the so-called natural sciences, for two 
basic reasons: first, because of the changing 
relationships between the emerging se- 
quences to which the historian elects to 
address himself, and secondly, because 
intrinsic to the data themselves is a qual- 
ity of “contingency.” Human action is in- 
determinate in the sense that it is made by 
man as a manifestation of the meanings 
imputed to it and his choice of alternatives. 
It can be “understocd” after the event. 
History can only work back from outcomes, 
never forward in terms of “causation.” 
There can be no codification of universal 
laws in history, and by implication in any 
other discipline which addresses itself to 
the data of human events. All this follows 
from certain major antinomies to which the 
historian is subjected. The first, and “that 
from which all others flow, is between the 
flux of events as they occurred and the 
order of the written record, between the 
incoherence of lived experience and the 


coherence of recounted history. ... The 
object of any meaningful history is to make 
some aspect of the past intelligible . . . in 


its own terms.” The second antinomy is 
“that between contingency and irrevoca- 
bility. . . . It must be the first principal 
from which (the historian) begins that 
events happen which need not happen and 
which could frequently have happened dif- 
ferently.” A third, “which springs directly 
from the contingency of history” and con- 
cerns the contextual norms of the epoch, 
is the antinomy “between the universal and 
the epochal.” “An historical proposition is 
distinguished from a general proposition in 
being time bound,” and the “whole concep- 
tion of objectivity as submission to the 
facts is an irrelevance to history.” 

Such a capsule summary does scant jus- 
tice to the development of the argument 
in its incisive formulaticn. This is a so- 
phisticated study inte the nature and prin- 
ciples of historiography and its subject- 
matter. It stakes out, as the area of its 
inquiry, the distinctiveness of history as a 
discipline, and the limitations which that 
commitment imposes. From this, the au- 
thor goes on to analyze the requisites of 
sound methodologies without which the 
writing of history yields trivialities and 
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confusion. He proceeds to deal with its 
issues in successive chapters on history as 
“Reconstruction,” “Contingency,” “Expla- 
nation,” “Objectivity,” and “Periodicity.” 

The impact of Marx and Max Weber 
on the author’s stance is evident and 
avowed. Indeed, the last third of the 
volume consists of an analysis and evalua- 
tion of Marxian theory and neo-Marxian 
historiography for which the reader will be 
grateful. It is clear, however, that this 
selected example of social theory and his- 
tory is far more than a _ case-history. 
Rather, it constitutes a sharp examination 
of base problems, not only of the historian, 
but of the specialist disciplines of the 
human studies. 

It is a primary merit of this discourse, 
not that its conclusions will confirm them- 
selves fully to the reader, but that it will 
serve as a generative irritant, undercutting 
the complacency of not only historians but 
also expanding the body of workers in all 
the disciplines of the human studies. We 
have long since crossed the threshold into a 
state of affairs no longer content with the 
easy acceptance of the assumptions of the 
older “natural”? sciences model. It may 
seem to representatives of disciplines, such 
as sociology and social psychology, that at- 
tention to developments in their fields, since 
Weber, are sighted, and that the same 
simple dichotomy between determination 
and indeterminateness may appear less 
suited to the scholar’s address when he 
considers that all knowledge seeking is 
dependent upon inference procedures, yield- 
ing probability judgments appropriate to 
the subject-matter accessibility. 

Yet, the valid and unresolved issues here 
laid bare, cut into the pretensions of every 
so-called social science discipline. Depend- 
ing upon the reader’s interest, this compact 
volume could serve as a manual of histori- 
cal scholarship, or an exposure of the 
frailities of Marxian historiography, or an 
inquiry into the methodologies of the hu- 
man disciplines with their common epis- 
temological base. The study might well be 
put into the hands of every student in all 
these disciplines for the avowed purpose 
of increasing his productive discontent. 
This reviewer found it persistently chal- 
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lenging, and was unable to leave the issues 
where he found them. 
WELLMAN J. WARNER 
Professor Emeritus of Sociology 
and Anthropology 
New York University 
Washington Square 


THEODORE J. Lowr. The End of Liberal- 
ism: Ideology, Policy, and the Crists of 
Public Authority. Pp. xiv, 322. New 
York: W. W. Norton, 1969. $6.95. 


A sympathetic focusing of attention on 
the problems of the administrator can reify 
such analogic ideas as “system” and “equi- 
librium.” It can tend to recognize them as 
articles of faith whereas they should remain 
merely intellectual short-cuts. With the 
alleged “crisis of public authority,” result- 
ing from the “decaying respect for public 
symbols and destroyed trust in public ob- 
jects,” the administrator-minded tries to 
create a better “system,” and as a result 
of this, tries to restore “equilibrium.” 

Lowi’s stance, as mentioned above, calls 
for the replacement of “interest-group 
liberalism” by an old legalistic procedure, 
“juridical democracy.” He claims that the 
former “combines all of the worst traits 
of pluralist society and is therefore weak 
enough to be subject to radical reform.” 
It “arose out of weakness. It was the New 
Deal rationalized.” He contends that his 
version of juridical democracy “can be 
shown to combine all zhe best traits of the 
pluralist society.” I: can plan, achieve 
justice, strengthen democratic forms and 
power, and produce “an independent and 
critical political science,” the things which, 
he alleges, interest-grcup liberalism fails to 
accomplish. 

Rather than calling for the replacement 
of a straw man by what looks very much 
like a panacea, a more scientific approach 
would be to try to perceive the social proc- 
esses of which ideology and practice in the 
New Deal period and today are phases. 
Laws are instruments through which inter- 
est-groups, in any society, contend and 
find expression, as well as restraint. Laws 
are made and compromised by the more 
powerful and aggressive interest groups. 
This was no invention of New Deal days. 
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The only way to simplify the matter can 
scarcely be called democratic. The only 
possibility would be to merge or to limit 
the number of interests influential in gov- 
ernments. The more democratic alterna- 
tive, and the only one likely to restore the 
faith of blacks and students in public sym- 
bols and objects, is to provide the very 
recourse which Lowi appears to want to 
avoid, that of providing more effective 
avenues of participation and representation 
for various interest groups. 

Lowi seems to be trying to lead a revolt 
against the conversion of political science 
into a social science, enriched with the 
findings of psychology and sociology. He 
seems to prefer it to be a branch of juris- 
prudence, and a relatively autonomous 
jurisprudence at that. His book is, in effect, 
a plea for society to return to more pre- 
cise and encompassing legal controls, with 
less possibility or encouragement of ad- 
ministrative and judicial interpretation or 
adaptation. For flexibility, he would like 
to see “a statute setting a Jeffersonian 
limit of from five to ten years on the life 
of every organic act.” Rather than provide 
flexibility, this would merely assure the 
automatic renewal of most acts. 

ALFRED McCiunc LEE 

Professor of Sociology 

Brooklyn College 

City University of New York 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR and PauL E. Sic- 


MUND. The Democratic Experience: 
Past and Prospects. Pp. x, 192. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1969. 
$5.95. 


The title of this rather small book indi- 
cates both a range and sweep somewhat 
inappropriate to its length. The volume 
stemmed from a course taught jointly by 
the authors at Harvard some years back. 
In the course, as well as in the book, the 
writers attempted to analyze the lack of 
successful democratic politics in the new 
nations of Asia and Africa, and also, in 
the older states of Latin America. While 
the book is interesting, and the writing 
first-rate, the facts and conclusions are 
neither new nor surprising. The expert will 
not need to pause long over this book, but 
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it is useful for the comparative newcomer 
to the field. The final chapter is a bene- 
ficial review of the literature. . 
Part 1 is a study of the democratic ex- 
perience in Western history, wherein par- 
ticular attention is given to the hazards of 
pluralism in matters of race, Janguage, and 
religion, and also, to the impact of indus- 
trialization on Western democracy. Part 2 
outlines the prospects for democracy—suf- 
ficiently gloomy—in Africa, the Middle 
East, Latin America, and Asia. Tribalism, 
military men and groups, the Islamic tradi- 
tion, illiteracy, and the growing crush of 
impoverished populations provide a dis- 
course dismal enough to discourage the 
most hardened believer in instant utopian- 
ism. It'is no criticism of the authors to 
say that their diagnosis is more certain 
than their cures, for they face the same 
puzzlers that beset all world policy-makers. 
Any sweeping analysis of history suffers 
from the elusiveness of generalization, and 
the necessity of glossing over the unpleas- 
` ant debris of details, so therefore, we are 
not surprised to find these familiar faults in 
this volume. I think the authors give an 
oversimplified statement of the history of 
collective bargaining, which is a history 
full of complications and contradictions 
that are neglected here, perhaps by neces- 
sity. In particular, it is muck more accu- 
rate to judge the policy or. practice of col- 
lective bargaining in state contexts, rather 
than in American national terms. One 
cannot avoid the feeling that some sweeping 
judgments in other areas may have similar 
faults. On balance, the book is interesting, 
and particularly worthwhile as a warning 
to the kind of mentality that neglects the 
obstacles to the easy export of Western 
culture. . | 
LEE S. GREENE 
Distinguished Professor 
University of Tennessee. 
Knoxville | 


ALAN Ritter. The Political Thought of 
Pierre Joseph Proudhon. Pp. xii, 222. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1969. $6.75. ý 


Those casually familiar with the writings, 
or some of the writings, of; Pierre Joseph 


! 
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Proudhon have generally found him irri- 
tating, provocative, suggestive, contradic- 
tory, and virtually impossible to compre- 
hend, or to construe, in a satisfactory and 
coherent way. The secondary authorities 
have not greatly helped even when they 
have not, for partisan purposes, either 
striven to claim him for their own, or to 
denigrate him as the archenemy of their 
proclaimed goods or necessary paths: to 
good. They have either emphasized one 
line of analysis and doctrine as his funda- 
mental commitment, with other positions 
he takes made subordinate, temporary, or 
aberrant, or they have shown him to be a 
mish~mash of incompatible ideas, each held 
ardently, but temporarily, and they have 
considered him to be a merely confused 
thinker, unworthy of serious consideration 
as a political philosopher, and at best, a 
brilliant controversialist and publicist, 
ardent in professed, yet lacking in real prin- 
ciple. There emerges a bewildering crea- 
ture and creator: authoritarian anarchist, 
centralizing communalist, an unMarxian, 
and unsocial socialist,’ totalitarian indi- 
vidualist, antimaterialist economic determi- 
nist, and a Christian agnostic or even 
atheist. In each case, adjective and noun 
may be transposed while the listing can be 
lengthened till all major antitheses in poli- 
tics and ethics have been duly included. 
Moreover, every claim is plausible, and 
page and verse can be cited to show con- 
vincingly that Proudhon took the position 
claimed, while there appears to be no -con- 
text, immediate. or overall, which puts it 
in its place as part of an intricate but 
coherent design. 

Dr. Ritter found the situation unsatis- 
factory, and the interpretations unconvinc- 
ing and implausible. He read Proudhon 


- carefully and completely on the premise 


that, while a man might write hasty pieces 
in the heat of controversy, and possibly 
exaggerate and overemphasize particular 
points as he dealt with an immediate issue, 
and while he might, and probably would, 
modify his views and change his mind on 
some problems, both philosophical and stra- 
tegic, over a period of time, he would be. 
unlikely, however intricate his analysis, and 
however catholic his range of concerns, to 
lack coherence, though he might complicate 
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his task, and prevent eifective resolution 
through questions mal pesées. 

In the event, Dr. Ritter confirmed, and 
to his own satisfaction demonstrated spe- 
cifically, the correctness cf his initial hunch, 
and, while a critical reader of his presenta- 
tion of Proudhon may be skeptical as to 
the sufficiency, completeness, and indubi- 
table correctness of his analysis, and may 
observe that, while new and useful perspec- 
tive is gained by using some modern phi- 
losophical analyses and techniques to get 
at the weaknesses in certain Proudhonian 
formulations, the perspective of a refined 
modern liberalism, and a concern to refine 
it further by utilizing Proudhon’s insights, 
while correcting him in the light of inter- 
vening history, compared to his prognoses, 
are not, as means of assessment, entirely 
without their pitfalls. 


Nevertheless, it is no small merit for a 


young scholar, in a cevelopment of his 
Ph.D. thesis, to cope with an extraordinary 
complex thinker, to find his way skillfully 
and judiciously through the confusions and 
controveries in the second literature, and, 
however real the still unsolved riddles, to 
put his subject on a new footing. Dr. Ritter 
has rendered Proudhon as a thinker and ac- 
tor, real and plausible, and has done so by 


positively confronting the whole record, 


though he has selected and construed a 
limited number of works as keys to, and 
foundations of Proudhon’s fundamental 
commitments and concerns, not by facile 
and truncating selection. Deliberately, I 
have not given a misleading capsule digest 
of his book, and of his believable Proudhon. 
I simply urge those who want an initial 
and basic knowledge and understanding 
of a major thinker and force in mid- 
nineteenth century French speculation, and 
an attempted reform of man’s social matrix, 
with a view to his fulfillment as a person, 
to read this illuminating book, which, like 
Proudhon himself, and through agonizing 
_with him, has worthwhile things to say, not 
only on the lasting, but also on the present 
human condition and predicament. 
THomas I. Coox 

H. Y. Benedict Professor of Political 

' Science 

University of Texas 

El Paso 
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GEORGE SANTAYANA. Physical Order and 
Moral Liberty: Previousiy Unpublished 
Essays of George Santayana. Edited by 
John and Shirley Lachs. Pp. xiv, 322. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt University 
Press, 1969. $7.95. 


Professor and Mrs, Lachs have combed 
the extensive Santayana manuscript col- 
lections at both the University of Texas 
and Columbia University to produce a 
notable work of scholarship, and one im- 
portant for philosophers seeking to explore 
the full range and richness of Santayana’s 
thought. The fifty-five essays and frag- 
ments by Santayana, comprising this book, 
clarify or elaborate many of his basic ideas, 
and in some cases, offer fresh insights. 

The three sections on causation provide 
a more detailed and sustained treatment 
of the subject than Santayana gives in his 
hitherto published books. In the essay 
“Pictorial Space and Sentimental Time,” he 
develops a novel theory of “critical 
instants.” The criticism of Kant, and of 
Hans Vaihinger’s interpretation of him in 
“The Philosophy of ‘As If,’” reveals a new 
gem of satire when Santayana calls the 
whole business “the Philosophy of Bluff.” 

We find, also, two pieces written by 
Santayana at the age of 22, when he was 
a Junior at Harvard College, that fore- 
shadow the unfolding of his genius. The 
first is a brilliant commentary on free will, 
and the second is an entertaining philo- 
sophic poem in light verse entitled “Plato 
Prater’s Dialogue on Pleasure,” from which 
I cite the couplet: “Like all philosophers 
I ever saw, You’re simply knocking down 
a man of straw.” In these essays, the 
reader will enjoy the felicitous style that 
has marked all of Santayana’s work. His 
prose ranks in quality with that of Plato 
and Bertrand Russell, and can be read as 
much for its literary charm as for its intel- 
lectual stimulus. Of course, the book 


_ abounds with aphorisms—-among them “To 


yield up one’s soul, because the devil has a 
majority of one, is not in human nature”; 
and “Every child and every nation is born 
unregenerate, in spite of all sour prophets 


or shining redeemers.” 


To defuse one criticism that might be 
made, the editors state in their introduc- 
tion: “. . . it is worth remarking that the 
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essays in this book, though largely rejected 
drafts, were probably not left unpublished 
because they contained opinions that San- 
tayana though indefensible or false. Given 
his mode of composition, the fact that he 
set aside the draft in which a given view 
occurs is no reason to suppose that he 
thought it was a bad view or a bad draft. 
Such varied versions are the inevitable by- 
products of an active psyche in the process 
of sharpening its responses.” 

Clearly, Physical Order and Moral 
Liberty stands out as a prime example of 
the positive results that able scholars can 
achieve in the study of university special 
collections dealing with the work of some 
eminent individual. 

Cortiss LAMONT 

Secretary-Treasurer 

The Journal of Philosophy 

New York 


Jay A. Stcrer. Double Jeopardy: The 
Development of a Legal and Social Pol- 
icy. Pp. x, 264. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1969. $9.75. 


It is always a great source of satisfaction 
to a legal writer to have his book cited 
in an opinion of the United States Supreme 
Court. To the author of the book under 
review, it must have been doubly reward- 
ing to have noted that in a recent and sig- 
nificant case, Benton v. Maryland, 89 S. 
Ct. 2056, 2063, 2070 (1969), his instant 
contribution to the understanding of an 
extremely complex and subtle area of 
criminal procedure was cited by both ma- 
jority and dissent. The Benton case, by 
overruling Palko v. Connecticut (1937), 
and by extending the guarantee against 
double jeopardy to the states, has breathed 
new life into this Fifth Amendment clause. 
We can expect that the questions left un- 
answered by Benton, and its companion 
cases, North Carolina wv. Pearce, and 
Simpson v. Rice, will stimulate renewed 
interest in the constitutional guarantee that 
Sigler viewed in his Preface as “threatened 
with becoming an antiquity” (p. ix). 

This book contains an informative de- 
scription of the historical background of 
the doctrine of former jeopardy, with brief 
but appropriate references to its Biblical, 
Roman, and Medieval counterparts. A 
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chapter on “Double Jeopardy Abroad” pre- 
sents a general overview of the various 
provisions in foreign legal systems rela- 
tive to the question of whether the state 
can compel an accused to stand trial more 
than once for a single course of criminal 
conduct. Natural lawyers will be interested 
in noting that Sigler’s research has identi- 
fied the former jeopardy doctrine as, in the 
opinion of “most jurists and legal writers,” 
a basic and fundamental right “embodied 
in all legal systems which lay claim to 
respect for the individual” (pp. 151-152). 

Federal and state policies toward double 
jeopardy are also examined by Sigler with 
special reference to the relevant case law. 
The author devotes some attention to the 
policies which underlie double jeopardy. 
With a multitude of criminal statutes at his 
disposal, the state or federal attorney has 
considerable leeway in deciding how to pro- 
ceed, if at all, against the accused. As in 
Gore v. United States (1958), a single act 
may violate a number of various criminal 
statutes, thus giving the prosecutor a 
powerful weapon in bargaining for a guilty 
plea on one charge, in return for dis- 
missal of the other charges. 

At present, there are no satisfactory and 
effective safeguards to preserve the inter- 


‘ests of the public in this plea bargaining 


procedure. Courts have traditionally been 
reluctant to subject the prosecutorial deci- 
sion making process to judicial review by 
mandamus or otherwise. This may be 
changing, however, in keeping with the 
tenor of the times, which has witnessed an 
energetic judicial activism in the field of 
criminal procedure. The heretofore largely 
invisible decision making process of the 
prosecution may, pursuant to the spirit of 
Benton, fall increasingly under both the 
careful scrutiny of the courts, and due 
process standards. In this regard, Sigler’s 
book will provide a useful and informative 
guide to both lawyer and layman interested 
in the facts and the laws which are relevant 
to such inquiry. 
JoserH J. DARBY 

Professor of Law 

University of San Diego 

San Diego 

California 
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RonaLtp Carpi. The Korean War and 
American Politics: The Republican Party 
as a Case Study. Pp. 319. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1968. 
$10.00. 


The Korean War and American Politics 
is apparently Ronald J. Caridi’s doctoral 
dissertation. Normally, we expect a doc- 
toral dissertation to contribute to the disci- 
pline: new knowledge, new interpretations, 
new approaches. This study, however, does 
not measure up to such expectations. 

The approach is traditional—“primarily a 
political history of the Korean war, and so 
considerable attention must be paid to the 
ways in which the war influenced the out- 
come of the November 7, 1950 elections, 
and conversely, how the Administration’s 
handling of the war was influenced by the 
GOP victory” (p. 93). The empirical base 
is presumably derived from the four page 
bibliography at the end of the book. 

Since the literature on the Korean War 
is voluminous, ranging from extremely po- 
lemical to highly analytical, the author’s 
choice of materials is fairly revealing. At 
the top of his list is the Congressional 
Record 1950-1953; that he found it a use- 
ful source is a fact attested to by the nu- 
merous footnotes. He “regularly consulted” 
the New York Times, 1950-1953, but he 
seems not even to have scanned the Wash- 
ington Post, the Washington Star, or the 
New York Herald Tribune, the leading Re- 
publican newspaper in the period under in- 
vestigation. He extracted considerable 
material from the 1951 Hearings on the 
military situation in the Far East before 
the joint Senate Committee on Armed 
Services and Foreign Relations, and he ex- 


amined the papers of Senator H. Alexander | 


Smith of New Jersey, a Republican member 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
He lists about twenty articles, of which 
more than half come from Vital Speeches, 
Readers Digest, Life, Colliers, and the 
New Republic. Since none of this adds up 
to new or unmined materials, the defense 
of the dissertation as a contribution to the 
discipline must rest on the way the author 
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has treated his data, and the meanings he 
has read into them. 

In a footnote (p. 26), Caridi acknow- 
ledges that Glenn D. Paige’s The Korean 
Decision is “the most complete discussion 
of the decision-making process that led to 
American intervention in the Korean War.” 
But nowhere does he refer to the joint 
work of Paige and Richard C. Snyder, The 
United States Decision to Resist Aggres- 
sion in Korea, which combines empirical 
investigation and theoretical formulations. 
Obviously, Caridi shies away from any 
analytical scheme. Not until nearly the 
end of the book do we discover his prin- 
cipal hypotheses: that any finding of the 
Michigan Survey Research Center to the 
contrary, the Korean war was a major 
issue in the 1952 election, and that the 
Republican party relentlessly marketed the 
Korean War in an attempt to attract votes 
(p. 245). 

As he sorted out the evidence, and put 
it in chronological order, he found that 
the Republican party’s response to the 
Korean War was “neither consistent nor 
sincere in its development of an alternative 
to the policies formulated by Truman and 
the Democratic Party.” According to his 
own value judgment, “it is the duty of an 
opposition party to present alternative pol- 
icy proposals,” hence he concludes that 
“censure is in order” (p. 281). 

The blurb on the jacket cover suggests 
that the book is particularly applicable 
today since it was our experience in Korea 
that led us deeper into Asian affairs. 
Caridi himself makes no such claims, does 
not even refer to Vietnam, much less does 
he attempt to draw parallels between the 
two “limited wars.” For the very reason 
that the author has not pursued an ana- 
lytical approach, it would be difficult to 
replicate his study in successive research. 

MarIAN D, Irsa 

Professor of International Relations 

School of International Service 

American University 

Washington, D.C. 


ÅRTHUR A, ExmcH, Jr. Ideologies and 

topias: The Impact of the New Deal 

on American Thought. Pp. ix, 307. Chi- 
cago: Quadrangle Books, 1969. $8.50, 
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This book, while nct pretending to be 
an exhaustive intellectual history of the 
1930’s, does present a fresh and thought- 
ful analysis of the intellectual and cultural 
currents of the New Deal. - It incorporates 
the diversified views of Franklin Roose- 
velt and the New Deal by many intellectu- 
als and writers of that period. The author, 
who has written several other books on 
American intellectual and social history, is 
obviously well read in the literature of the 
New Deal period. He initiates this study 
by exploring the shattering effects the 
great depression had upon the American 
dream. This dream of the American peo- 
ple, which emphasized progress, opportu- 
nity, manifest destiny, and the triumph of 
democracy, had a wide range -of prescrip- 
tions for its revitalization and realization. 
Socialistic and collectivistic writers came 
forth with their solutions during the 
depression. 

The psychological need for a dramatic 
political personality, and the demand for 
economic planning and government action, 
was provided by Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and the New Deal. In a real sense, the 
New Deal became an attempt to restore 
the lost hopes and dreams of a disillusioned 
people. Roosevelt, a mcst persuasive poli- 
tician who believed that zovernment should 
‘be a positive agency of reform, hoped to 
bring about greater social security and 
economic equality for the vast majority of 
Americans. While thinkers such as John 
Dewey, Charles Beard, Norman Thomas, 
and Rexford Tugwell caled for more basic 
and sweeping reforms, Roosevelt preserved 
private enterprise with certain governmen- 
tal controls. 

In discussing aspects of the New Deal, 
Professor Ekirch argues persuasively that 
the Federal Arts Projects, initiated during 
the New Deal, focused on American his- 
tory and culture, and thus gave a strong 
nationalistic cast to American thought and 
culture during the 1930’s. This sense of 
nationalism was intensified after the great 
debate on foreign policy came to an abrupt 
halt on December 7, 1941. The fears of 
all factions “were sublimated in the process 
of winning the war and building a new 
patriotic consensus.” 

The New Deal not only restored hope 
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and security to the American people, but 
it also led to the growth of presidential 
power, federal bureaucracy, social wel- 
farism, and a popular national consensus. 
These factors have had an enormous impact 
upon both the United States and the entire 
world in the decades following Roosevelt’s 
death. 

While pointing out that the New Deal 
was not -a single ideology, nor.a complete 
utopia, Ekirch rightly contends that it “was 
nonetheless the most Significant political 
and intellectual movement in twentieth- 
century America.” 

GEORGE H. SKAU 

Director of Roosevelt Studies 

Marist College 

Poughkeepsie 

New York 


James F. Evans. Prairie Farmer and 
WLS: The Burridge D. Butler Years. 
Pp. 329. Urbana: University of Hlinois 
Press, 1969. $8.50. 


Burridge D. Butler was the major owner 
and publisher of Prairie Farmer from 1909 
until his death in 1948. The turbulence of 
United States agriculture during this period, 
building a farm newspaper under competi- 
tive conditions, development of a successful 
farmer-oriented radio station, and a man 
described as warm and.generous but un- 
predictable, paternalistic, and proud, pre- 
sents a challenging combination of subjects. 
Professor Evans has shown his scholarly 
insights and communication skills in a 
volume that will interest a wide range of 
readers. 

Both scholars and practitioners in comun- 
ications will be interested in the historical 
account of publishing and broadcasting that 
extends beyond Butler’s crusading years 
with Prairie Farmer and WLS. He ac- 
quired Prairie Farmer following 24 years of 
newspapering. As health problems forced 
Butler to spend more time in Arizona, he 
became involved with Arizona Farmer and 
radio stations in Phoenix and Tucson. 

Students of agricultural policy will wel- 
come the documentation of the role of 
Prairie Farmer and Editor Clifford V. 
Gregory in the Farm Bureau, the co- 
operative movement, and farm policy for-: 
mation. Gregory’s overshadowing of Butler 
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in national agricultural circles, time away 
from editorial duties, and the close alliance 
with the Farm Bureau led to a breakup of 
the successful Butler-Gregory duo in 1937. 

Rural Prairie Farmer readers and WLS 
listeners during the Butler years, many of 
whom now live in the cities and suburbia, 
will have a special interest in this book. 
They will enjoy reliving the years that 
Butler, Prairie Farmer, and WLS cam- 
paigned, informed, and entertained in their 
behalf. The campaigns against crime and 
deception, and for improvements in farm 
production, prices, rural education, and the 
farm home and community will again come 
to mind. Many newspaper and radio per- 
sonalities will be recalled with the strength 
of an unusual man standing behind them. 
The closing chapter of the book shows how 
the wealth accumulated by Burridge D. 
Butler is now being used to support chil- 
dren and youth organizations. 

Professor Evans searched many files, and 
traveled many miles to interview those who 
knew Butler. A well documented book 
is the result. Certain sections are more 
detailed than some readers would insist 
on, but this weakness to some is a real 
strength to those with a more scholarly 
bent. There are some unproven hypotheses 
on why Butler behaved in unpredictable 
ways; but speculation on this question 
makes the work both an excellent biography 
and historical analysis. 

W. N. THOMPSON 

Professor of Farm Management 

and Policy 
University of Ilinois 
Urbana 


James A. FELD, Jr. America and the 
Mediterranean World, 1776-1882. Pp. 
xi, 465. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1969. $13.50. 


The author, Clothier Professor of His- 
tory at Swarthmore College, has been the 
recipient of significant assistance from 
many sources, notably from the Social 
Science Research Council, the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, and the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies, which 
has helped to make passible the enormous 
amount of research required. 

This volume deals with a well-known 


phase of diplomatic history about which 
not much has been written. Dr. Field 
holds that, since the American Revolution, 
there has been continued and continuing 
interest on the part of Americans in the 
regions bordering the Mediterranean Sea. 
The sources of this concern, he maintains, 
have been trade and commerce, the mis- 
sionary and educational movement, naval 
matters, and the desire to see established 
in this area, principles and practices which 
had become so popular in the United 
States. Through travel accounts, religious 
reports, memoir material of soldiers and 
missionaries, monographs and official rec- 
ords, principally of the Departments of 
War and State, housed in the National 
Archives, he has traced the skeins of inter- 
est and synthesized them into the story of 
American activity in this area. 

Though one would hardly accuse Dr. 
Field of partiality to the missionary move- 
ment, his relentless recording of the travels 
made, and difficulties undergone by its 
representative, excites admiration for those 
pioneers who did so much to spread Prot- 
estantism in this region, although not all 
of whom would measure up to current 
standards. 

A final chapter, entitled “Epilogue,” deals 
in much less detail with the period between 
1882 and the present, and reveals that the 
interests and motivation of the earlier 
period continued. 

The reader will find two features of this 
book very helpful: there are clear and 
understandable maps on which he can trace 
the action described in the narrative, and 
there is a fine bibliographical essay which 
reveals that the writter is very much at 
home in the literature with which he deals, 
and which the beginning student will find 
to be a time-saving guide. Incidentally, the 
footnotes, which are happily found at the 
bottom of the page in this volume, indicate 
sources of information rather than specific 
citations, and are informative and useful. 

CECIL JOHNSON 

Department of History 

University of North Carolina 

Chapel Hill 


James F. FINDLAY, Jr. Dwight L. Moody: 
American Evangelist, 1837—1899. Pp. ix, 
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439. Chicago: University of Chicago 

Press, 1969. $10.00. 

This. is the first scholarly biography of 
Moody. It was based on a painstaking 
study of the primary sources, and set off 
against the background of America’s urban- 
ization and industrialization in the second 
half of the nineteenth century. Moody, 
son of a Massachusetts craftsman, ventured 
into the business world, and from there, 
into evangelism as mass enterprise. His 
spiritual career could be described, in re- 
versal of Weber’s sequence, as development 
from the Spirit of Capitalism to the Prot- 
estant Ethic, In his early years, he must 
have been the very embodiment of the 
“young businessman” to whom Franklin 
offered generous advice. Yet, he got in- 
volved in missionizing activities, which he 
pursued with the same indefatigable energy. 
and the same uncanny practicality which 
were behind the spectacular successes of 
the new breed of big businessmen. In 
1873, he set out with Sankey, the “singing 
evangelist,” to bring Christianity to the 
urban masses in Britain. After a long 
and triumphal tour he returned, rocking 
the United States for more than a decade 
with perpetual revival meetings, carefully 
prepared and ingeniously staged under- 
takings on a scale never reached either 
before or since. 

Findlay demonstrates conclusively that 
Moody’s revivalism, either in England or 
here, never reached the unchurched urban 
working classes for which it was primarily 
intended. Rather, it brought about a 
temporary spiritual uplift of the middle 
classes who saw their traditional outlook 
threatened by the turbulent processes of 
industrialization. Moody pitted scripture 
against denominational theology, and of- 
fered a mixture of premillenianism with 
secular optimism, Eventually, he became 
a champion in the fight against Higher 
Criticism, an attempt at adapting Amer- 
ican Protestantism to the radically changing 
societal scene. Moody’s naive fundamen- 
talism, in combination with personal cha- 
risma, unusual skills of mass manipulation, 
and organizational genius, secured his suc- 
cess with middle-class auciences; he made 
a bewildering world simple, and alleviated 
anxieties. By the same token, he appealed 
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to big businessmen who saw in him a de- 
fender of Protestant business virtues in a 
world of progress threatened by working- 
class “anarchism,” and undermined by the 
loss of unselfish devotion to one’s calling 
on the part of their white-collar employees. 
Thus it was that Moody never lacked 
ample funds for his very expensive cam- 
paigns, and was able to lead a financially 
comfortable life to the end of his days. 

Findlay’s book is a valuable contribution 
to the history of American Protestantism. 

HELMUT R. WAGNER 

Professor of Sociology 

Hobart and William Smith Colleges 

Geneva 

New York 


GEORGE Q. FLYNN. American Catholics 
and the Roosevelt Presidency. Pp. xv, 
272, Lexington: University of Kentucky 
Press, 1968. $7.50, 


While social scientists will debate 
whether there is such a thing as the 
“Catholic vote” or not, George Q. Flynn 
takes it for granted, at least in the Presi- 
dential campaigns of 1932, and especially 
1936. Most observers of Roosevelt’s first 
campaign for the presidency might well 
have concluded that just about every voter 
in the country, except officials of the Union 
League, would and did vote against Herbert 
Hoover. The economic situation was so 
critical that almost everyone believed that 
any sort of change would represent an 
improvement. 

Professor Flynn, while not denying this, 
exhaustively documents his case that Cath- 
olics voted for Roosevelt because they 
believed his platform was really based on 
the papal encyclicals, “Rerum Novarum” 
and “Quadragesimo Anno,” respectively 
authored by Pius XI and Leo XIII. If the 
vast majority of Catholics were so moti- 
vated it was because they were so informed 
by Catholic diocesan papers, magazines, 
and the clergy. Just as Al Smith is reputed 
to have remarked, “What the hell is an 
encyclical?,” so the vast majority of Cath- 
olics, except the intellectuals who were not 
notably numerous at the time, knew little 
of these pronouncements, and some even 
knew little of their existence. But per- 
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haps, put a bit more bluntly, but not in- 
accurately, if Roosevelt’s philosophy and 
the Pope’s were identical, then Roosevelt 
must have been a “good guy,” or so 
thought many Catholics. | 

All, however, was not ‘rosy. though 
Roosevelt named two Catholics to his cabi- 
net whereas only four Catholics had been 
in presidential cabinets Letween 1789 and 
1932. The recognition 3f Russia caused 
Catholic uneasiness and protest. An un- 
fortunate remark by Josephus Daniels, 
Ambassador to Mexico, which was then 
actively persecuting priests, nuns, and lay 
Catholics, roused a realstcrm. The Knights 
of Columbus led the offense, and at one 
point, it was honestly believed this would 
defeat Roosevelt in 1936. 

Another source of tension was the federal 


-amendment to the constitution to pro- 


hibit child labor under eighteen. Cardinal 
O’Connell of Boston, end Father John 
Ryan, a notable scholar and friend of 
Roosevelt, championed it. Today it seems 
incredible that the Church, so friendly to 
labor, could still oppose legislation against 
child labor and label it communistic (p. 
110). But this merely serves to point out 
the ambiguity, either in the encyclicals or 
in their interpretation, a situation which 
continues even now. 

When Roosevelt faced a choice between 
what he considered the good of the country 
and Catholic demands, he never ignored, 
but did not concede to Catholic demands. 
He was suave enough to listen respectfully, 
and thus probably assuage feelings. 

Finally, his greatest Catholic antagonist, 
although an original supporter, was Father 
Coughlin, the radio orator, whose third 
party candidate Lemke went down to a 
most dismal defeat in 1936. Even 
Coughlin, who was believed to possess al- 
most magical powers in swaying people, and 
indeed was largely responsible for the 
defeat of the World Court, could not “ruin 
Roosevelt” even though his slogan had 
become, “Roosevelt and Ruin.” 

Scholarly and carefully documented, this 
study of Catholics and Roosevelt will open 
new vistas to those born after the thirties, 
and perhaps surprise evan some of those 
who lived through the period. Roosevelt, 
claims the author, firmly established Cath- 


olics in both the federal government and 
around the presidency. 
Jonn J. KANE 
Professor of Sociology 
University of Notre Dame and 
Saint Mary’s College 
Notre Dame 
Indiana 


Metvin G. Horri. Reform in Detroit: 
Hazen S. Pingree and. Urban Politics. 
Pp. xvi, 269. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1969. $7.50. 


One of the toughest problems in the 
rapidly growing field of urban history is 
evolving a cogent organizational focus 
around which to draw the tremendously 
divergent body of materials which Amer- 
ica’s separate and conglomerate urban ex- 
periences have produced. Melvin G. Holl, 
in dealing with Detroit during the 1890s, 
has selected a politician, Hazen S. Pingree, 
and a movement, urban reform, in an at- 
tempt to give that city’s development 
meaning, both individually and together 
with other urban centers of the era. The 
solution, while intriguing, also has its pit- 
falls. The work must, of necessity, be a 
political biography, and must look at re- 
form as a social process in itself. While 
both are important, neither forms a fully 
adequate structure for an exhaustive 
exploration of all opposite aspects of the 
urban process. 

In describing Pingree’s career as Detroit’s 
mayor, Holli introduces a new scheme of 
classification into the general debate on 
urban progressivism. He sees Pingree 
undergoing, during his first three years in 
office, a transformation from a structural 
to a social reformer. Structural reformers 
he defines as business-profesisonal types 
who attempt to solve urban problems by 
merely introducing efficiency and morality 
into the existing system. Social reformers, 
who represent only a small segment of the 
urban reform movement, see that urban 
problems require more drastic solutions. 
They, in effect, seek to change the urban 
power structure by shifting the locus of 
power toward the working classes. Pingree 
represents the first of the social reform 
mayors. He enters city hall as a structural 
reformer, backed by prominent business 
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interests, and intent upon a program of 
purging corruption and promoting efficiency. 
Yet, soon he begins to see that such pro- 
grams only touch superficial problems, and 
that the real issues are the corrupting in- 
fluence of business interests, and the total 
absence of concern in city hall for the 
welfare of the working man. This trans- 
formation, in his perceptions, results from 
Pingree’s initial confrontation with the 
traction interests, and from his growing 
awareness of the plight of the worker 
during the depression of 1393. The new 
Pingree then launches campaigns to subject 
the traction and utilities interests to a 
greater degree of public control, to reform 
the antiquated tax structure, and to provide 
a program which would mitigate the hard- 
ships placed on the poor. These campaigns 
soon alienated his business support, but in 
turn brought him a broad-based following 
among the working classes which crossed 
ethnic lines, nearly destroyed Detroit’s 
Democratic Party, and served as a founda- 
tion for the Pingree machine which con- 
trolled Detroit politics in 1901. 

Holli has provided an effective, although 

distressingly uncritical account of Pingree’s 
transformation. Yet, unfortunately, he has 
failed to capitalize upon the obvious pos- 
sibilities offered by his own scheme. By 
focusing so heavily upon Pingree’s battles 
with the interests, he has neglected to con- 
sider the broader social, economic, and po- 
litical forces at work in Detroit which 
might have contributed to a far more sig- 
nificant causal explanation of the origins 
of urban social reform. ‘The work suffers 
from a focus which tends to look more at 
those who seek to channel divergent social 
forces rather than at the forces themselves. 
A fuller development of the less formal 
sources could have shown a variety of 
groups at work on the urban scene, and 
the exploration of social theory might have 
led to a far more sophisticated analysis 
of the transformation from structural to 
social reform in Detroit. As it is, the work 
is so limited to Pingree and his battles that 
its own applicability is limited. 

Nevertheless, the study is both valuable 
and suggestive. If we are to understand 
the role that the working class and its 
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champions played in the turn of the cen- 
tury reform, we must have studies such as 
this which detail their precise goals and 
ambitions. Here Hollis reform classifica- 
tions may, when ultimately implemented 
fully, provide an approach both inciteful 
and fruitful. 
PauL L. MURPHY 
Associate Professor of History and 
American Studies 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 


Davo LEBEDOFF. The 21st Ballot: A 
Political Party Struggle in Minnesota. 
Pp. ix, 218. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1969. $5.95. 

In 1956, Minnesota’s Democratic-Farmer- 
Labor Party almost destroyed itself in a 
fight over who would carry the party’s en- 
dorsement in that year’s race for Governor. 
Governor Karl F. Rolvaag, and Lieutenant 
Governor A. M. Keith, had been elected 
as running-mates in 1962, but comradeship 
soon gave way to enmity, and there was 
discord during much of their four-year 
term. 

Rolvaag had won the election by a 91- 
vote margin after a recount that lasted five 
months. From the start, his administra- 
tion was bedeviled with problems and dis- 
tractions, among them the rising challenge 
of his lieutenant governor, whose youth and 
energy were attracting a wide following. 

As 1966 approached, Rolvaag’s reelection 
appeared unlikely, and many DFL leaders 
were prepared to deny him the party’s 
endorsement which, at that time, was con- 
sidered tantamount to nomination. By the 
spring of 1966, the stage was set for the 
no-holds-barred struggle that is the subject 
of this engrossing book by David Lebedoff, 
a Minneapolis attorney, who has had exten- 
sive experience in DFL affairs. 

This is no ordinary account of a political 
struggle; it is, rather, a dramatic narrative, 
a nonfiction novel that spins a suspenseful 
tale of an encounter that is as absorbing 
as it is enlightening. 

Lebedoff captures the agony and the 
turbulence of the year, including the tumul- 
tuous convention that required 20 ballots 
before Keith finally won the party’s en- 
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dorsement—a victory that was truly pyr- 
rkic, The factional divisions, generated by 
the fratricidal struggle, were hopelessly ir- 
reconcilable. The convention’s decision was 
reversed by the party’s rank-and-file who 
gave Rolvaag a better than two-to-one vic- 
tary in the primary—the vote that Lebedoff 
calls the 21st ballot. 

Ordinarily, a struggle cor a gubernatorial 
nomination commands orly passing national 
attention. The Rolvaag-Keith battle, how- 
ever, holds unusual interest because the 
Minnesota DFL, political home of Hubert 
Humphrey and Eugene McCarthy, is heir 
to an unusual heritage of liberalism and 
militance, and how it copes with the prob- 
lems that beset a state political organiza- 
tion is of more than local interest. 

Lebedoff’s account is exceptionally in- 
formative on those deeper forces that lay 
behind the struggle—the rise of impatient 
young men who challenge the older leaders 
for a share of the power; the antagonisms 
among the diverse elements that make up 
the party, between labor and the “intel- 
lectuals,” between farmers and workers, 
between the old and the young, and also, 
the tendency to soften programmatic com- 
mitments in order to keep intact the party’s 
broad coalition base. 

Lebedoff’s clear eye for these underlying 
forces, and for the nuances of convention 
activity, makes his report not only an ab- 
sorbing account of a dramatic struggle, but 
also a sound case study that should interest 
anyone who wants to know more about 
politics at the state level. 

ARTHUR NAFTALIN 

Professor of Public Affairs 

University of Minnesota 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Foreign Affairs, Vol. 1: 
January 1933~February 1934; Vol. 2: 
March 1934-August 1935; Vol. 3. Sep- 
tember 1935—January 1937. Edited by 
Edgar B. Nixon. Pp. xxxvii, 2539, 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, Belknap Press, 1969. $12.50 each; 
$32.50 set. 

These volumes on Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Foreign Affairs constitute the initial 
volumes on a much larger series to include 


both F.D.R.’s entire administration and for- 
eign affairs. Obviously these books cover 
the first term of our longest presidential ad- 
ministration. Furthermore, this set makes 
no attempt to be a complete record of 
the country’s forign affairs between 1933- 
1937. In fact, these documents only sup- 
plement the State Department’s Foreign 
Relations of the United States, The 
Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, and Elliot Roosevelt’s FDR: 
His Personal Letters covering the same 
period. To get the whole picture of 
our foreign affairs during the early 1930's 
one must read volumes in the other three 
series in addition to the books under review. 

Whereas these limitations set forth in 
true perspective the nature of these docu- 
ments, they do not mar their importance. 
Students of our foreign policy, having ac- 
cess to the earlier published series, must 
now ecquaint themselves with these books 
to see the complete picture. These vol- 
umes contain not only documents related 
directly to foreign affairs, but much of the 
domestic background for the documents js 
revealed. 

These three volumes contain some 1400 
documents relating to foreign affairs. 
Roughly, one half of the space is devoted 
to letters from cabinet members, from 
private citizens traveling abroad, from 
numbers members of the diplomatic corps, 
press releases, speeches, extemporaneous re- 
marks, messages to Congress, and the like. 
Of the letters, approximately half were 
addressed to the President, and half were 
written by him. The efforts of a staff of 
the Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park have 
produced three books of lasting value for 
those who wish to learn of our foreign 
affairs in the first four years of the 
New Deal era. The annotations of the 
documents, superbly done, reveal much 
meticulous research. 

Upon reading these books, one is im- 
pressed with two significant contrasts. First, 
the documents show the docile, simple, 
traditional type of foreign policies and af- 
fairs that prevailed during the early 1930’s 
as opposed to current world conditions in 
which our foreign relations have become 
complex, confusing, and revolutionary. The 
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many contrasting differences between the 
traditional American foreign affairs, and the 
foreign policies of our country as leader 
of the free world are implied though, of 
course, not stated in these volumes. 

A second contrast is the conclusion held 
by many that F.D.R. had no interest in 
foreign affairs, that there were no crises 
abroad with which to deal in his first term, 
and that he was totally unqualified to 
conduct an enlightened foreign policy. 
F.D.R.’s interests and concerns, as clearly 
shown here, were world-wide. Crises in 
Manchuria, Japan’s growing militaristic im- 
perialism, our diplomatic recognition of 
Russia, Hitler’s coming to power with his 
genocide policy, Mussolini’s efforts to make 
the Mediterranean Sea an Italian lake, his 
Ethiopian war, the Naval Disarmament 
Conferences, the Economic Conference, the 
World War I debts, the Good Neighbor 
Policy with Latin America, the St. Law- 
rence Waterway Treaty with Canada, the 
World Court, and the American Neutrality 
were only some of the major problems 
and issues with which F.D.R. dealt in 
the four years covered in these volumes. 
The New Deal President, though over- 
burdened with critical demestic conditions, 
did find the time, and have the ability to 
conduct a very active foreign policy. 

Nor should one classify the President as 
unqualified in international relations, Be- 
fore 1933, he had traveled in Europe many 
times; on youthful trips abroad he had 
continued his education while on the conti- 
nent; he had served in an important ca- 
pacity in the Wilson Administration which 
was conducive to gaining knowledge of 
foreign relations. 

F.D.R.’s ancestors were prolific Asiatic 
traders, especially with China, and the 
President, for years, was exposed to family 
chatter about Asia. Although never a 
scholar in the truest sense, Roosevelt, from 
adolescence, had read books on foreign rela- 
tions including Alfred Mahan’s The Influ- 
ence of Sea Power on History. He was 
much more knowledgeable in foreign affairs 
than many thought. 

Not only has the editorial staff done an 
excellent job of presenting these annotated 
documents and papers, but the Belknap 
Press of the Harvard Press has published 
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three most attractive books. Volume III 
has an index for all three volumes. 
GEORGE OSBORN 
Professor of History and Social Sciences 
University of Florida 
Gainesville 


C. L. SULZBERGER. A Long Row of 
Candles: Memoirs and Diaries, 1934- 
1954. Pp. xvi, 1061. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1969. $12.50. 


Cy Sulzberger has put together a massive 
volume of facts and trivia from his 
memoirs and diaries. This book has at- 
tempted to recount too much, and as a 
result, has failed to win the large audience 
it might otherwise have captured. 

Sulzberger had a unique opportunity to 
move around the world during the years 
before World War II, and he made the 
most of it. His special interest was the 
Balkans and the Middle East, and it is 
to this area that he devotes a good por- 
tion of the volume. His knowledge of this 
section of the world has made his cur- 
rent columns priceless for their perceptive 
conclusions. 

As a war correspondent for the New 
York Times, he had access to heads of state, 
generals, and battlefronts that were closed 
to his colleagues. His keen characteriza- 
tions will be quoted and requoted in class- 
rooms and texts in the years to come. 

The author, unfortunately, is not always 
as impartial as he constantly suggests. His 
organized religious prejudice shows through 
too many pages, and detracts from his 
otherwise competent comments. So taken 
is he with his own importance that unless 
the religious leaders of the world treat 
him with kid gloves, he vents his verbal 
vengeance on them (p. 697). 

Sulzberger’s portraits of the so-called 
greats, and near greats of our time, are 
stimulating and interesting. However, they 
are not as complete as they could be, 
nor is the author always ready to give 
his own thoughts on the persons covered. 

The volume is filled with tid-bits of 
potential gossip, and backstairs intrigue. 
Henry Morgenthau Jr. summarizes Frank- 
lin Roosevelt’s gifts as being able “to stick 
a knife into you so adroitly that you smiled 
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when he did it” (p. 653). Sulzberger saw 
Adlai Stevenson as a “most agreeable, talk- 
ative liberal; witty, amusing but rather 
weak” (p. 281). Clare Booth Luce fares 
poorly from the author’s caustic character- 
izations: “She has the (lifted) skin of a 
girl and an excellent figure. But this 
exterior conceals the most arrogant conceit 
and the most ruthlessly hard-boiled self- 
assurance it has ever been my privilege to 
come up against” (p. 974). Eisenhower 
is quoted on Robert Taft: “He said Taft 
was a very stupid man. He might have a 
memory—that, the general did not pretend 
to know—but he had no intellectual ability, 
nor any comprehension of the issues of the 
world” (p. 702). The last comment is 
interesting in the light of the number of 
newspaper people who would say the exact 
same thing about Eisenhower before he 
would leave the White House. 

The book has an adequate index that is 
not always correct. It has several errors 
of fact that might be ettributed, in part, 
to the author’s self-assured presentation. 
One gets the feeling that what President 
Eisenhower stated concerning diaries fits 
this work to a great extent. The general 
ceclared, “. .. no diary is ever a very 
accurate document” (p. 678). 

James J. FLYNN 

Professor of History 

St. Francis College 

New York 


VICTOR A. THompson. Bureaucracy and 
Innovation. Pp. 167. University, Ala.: 
University of Alabama Press, 1969. 
$6.00. 


This book is derived from a series of 
lectures the author delivered in the South- 
ern Regional Program, and from participa- 
tion in a University of Chicago seminar on 
organizational innovation, with the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Agency pro- 
viding funds for part of the research. The 
book contains five essays differing in length, 
complexity, style, and indeed innovation, 
plus useful notes on its sources. 

Professor Thompson explores the relation 
between bureaucratic structures and jin- 
novativeness. He early tells us he thinks 
“most organizations in government and 
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business are a bit under-innovative.” The 
book deals with bureaucracies very well, 
but does not shed much light on innova- 
tion. That most governmental bureauc- 
racies do not break new paths is a familiar 
proposition, It is small consolation to re- 
discover that business bureaucracy is not 
innovative either. 

Yet, innovation is a pervasive fact of 
our times. If most innovation does not 
come from the bureaucracies, whence does 
it come? One answer would seem to be, 
and government suggests illustrations, that 
it stems from politicians and their aides, 
and from individuals and groups, perhaps 
even bureaucracies, in the public nongov- 
ernmental sector. In examining bureauc- 
racies, perhaps we are, as the author im- 
plies, looking through the wrong end of 
the telescope. He provides us with insights 
into factors to be dealt with if we set 
out to make bureaucracies more innovative. 
He launches a spirited and useful attack 
on Planning, Programming, Budgeting Sys- 
tems, the neo-Taylorites, and the “econo- 
logicians,” and a scientism that asserts 
science can solve any social problem. 

At the root of these problems are ques- 
tions about the nature of innovation and 
about organizational theory. To discuss 
innovation meaningfully, we need guide- 
lines as to what it is and is not. The 
author says we will have to get better 
ideas about it. Conceding his perplexities, 
I wished for more examples of innovation 
and/or the way innovation comes into, say 
government, that is the originating and 
deciding persons and processes. Without 
these, we are left to accept much on faith. 
Perhaps the outlook and tools of analysis 
of organizational theory do not much help 
us deal with events occurring outside 
organizations if innovation indeed is not a 
typical product of bureaucracy. 

JAMES R. DONOGHUE 

Professor of Governmental Affairs 

University of Wisconsin 

Madison 


MeLvIN I. Urorsxy. Big Steel and the 
Wilson Administration: A Study in Busi- 
ness—-Government Relations. Pp. xxiii, 
364. Columbus: Ohio State University 
Press, 1969. $8.00. 
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As a presidential candidate, Woodrow 
Wilson rejected government control over 
economic power as a major policy because 
of this fear that “the ‘regulator’ would end 
up being controlled by the ‘regulated,’ and 
the public interest sacrificed for private 
profit” (p. xi). As it turned out, Wilson 
actually resorted to direct control in his 
wartime economy. 

The heart of this book is a well- 
documented study designed to find out how 
well the Wilson Administration served the 
public interest in its control over prices, 
profits, and labor relations during World 
War I. The findings are not encouraging. 
Using primary and secondary sources, with 
materials that include documents, letters, 
papers, publications, and records, Professor 
Urofsky shows that Wilson’s fears were 
realized. 

Despite his findings, the author remains 
optimistic about government control as a 
substitute for competition. Although “his- 
torical development” inevitably doomed 
competition, in his view it was not in- 
evitable that the Wilson Administration 
should succumb to industry pressure. “I 
continue to believe,” writes the author, “the 
Government could have done better than 
it did” (p. 241). 

In this reviewer’s opinion, the author 
rejects, prematurely, a policy of competi- 
tion, Equating competition with “a small- 
unit economy” (undefined), the author 
finds small units incompatible with “eco- 
nomic reality,” and so dismisses competi- 
tion as impossible. There is substantial 
evidence, however, that existing levels of 
concentration, in some industries, are not 
explained by natural necessity. There is 
also substantial evidence that atomistic 
competition is not a prerequisite to rea- 
sonably good performance. If these two 
propositions are accepted, a policy of 
competition remains a live option in much 
of the economy. 

In fact, the author’s own findings hint 
that the steel industry was more concen- 
trated than necessary. He reports that 
both the government and the industry, in 
price-control negotiations, operated on the 
assumption that “the highly integrated 
companies, such as U.S. Steel and Bethle- 
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hem, had the lowest per unit cost; the 
nonintegrated companies had much higher 
per ton costs.” Yet this assumption 
“proved to be false” when a postwar Fed- 
eral Trade Commission study found that 


-“on the basis of profit on investment, the 


small, non-integrated firms did better than 
the giants” (pp. 197, 206, 228). 

Historian Urofsky contributes some valu- 
able information to the store of economic 
knowledge. Of special interest to this re- 
viewer is his account of identical bidding 
in armor plate (pp. 121-132), wartime de- 
velopments in the basing-point system (pp. 
245-247), and an attempt to inject govern- 
ment enterprise into a concentrated indus- 
try to improve performance (pp. 123-149). 

RonaLp H. WoLr 

Associate Professor of Economics 

University of Tennessee 

Knoxville 


Henry WELLS. The Modernization of 
Puerto Rico: A Political Study of 
Changing Values and Institutions. Pp. 
440, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1969. $9.95. 


Professor Wells has written a compre- 
hensive, accurate account of the develop- 
ment of modern Puerto Rico since 1898. 
The few other comprehensive books lack 
its accuracy, insights, and balanced judg- 
ment. Wells made the most of the meager 
evidence available, with the exception of 
literary sources, and one must admire 
how far he skated over such thin ice 
without mishap. I could find no important 
propositions or data which were weak or 
incorrect, 

Wells’ exposition begins with a classifi- 
cation of values, it proceeds with their 
effect on leaders and their constituents, 
and it concludes with the institutions and 
circumstances of 1898-1968. The drama 
is in the mingling and conflict of traditional 
Hispanic values with the modern American 
values so massively imposed on Puerto Rico 
after 1898. The drama is also in the choice 
between the welfare values: well-being, 
wealth, skill, and education, and the defer- 
ence values: power, respect, affection, and 
rectitude, The character and immense ef- 
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fectiveness of Luis Munoz Marin, the in- 
dispensable designer and creator of Puerto 
Rican modernization, is an extraordinary 
blend of both the modern American and 
the traditional Hispanic, and of the welfare 
and deference values. 

The tangled ideological and party history 
of 1898-1938 is plainly described. Election 
victory meant patronage, the means of 
making and ruling a party, and was, there- 
fore, the decisive objective. To win, Re- 
publicans and Socialists would make an 
alliance, as would those who favored state- 
hood, autonomy, or independence. The 
major ideological issue was status, not the 
welfare of the great impoverished majority. 
Modernization became swift with the 
coming of both the funds and ideas pro- 
vided by the New Dea:, and the percep- 
tion of Munoz Marin. His perception, that 
the poor wanted welfare and cared little 
about political status, and his genius as a 
leader, were the basis for his victories from 
1940 to 1964. Puerto Rico became, during 
the Munoz quarter century, a democratic 
state, efficiently using planning and huge 
imports of United States capital to indus- 
trialize its economy, always to a consider- 
able extent in pursuit of the welfare of the 
majority of the people. The Gross Na- 
tional Product was increased from $287 
million to $2,531 million in the time period 
spanning 1940 to 1964. This was one of 
the fastest growth rates in the world. The 
labor force was changed from agricultural 
labor to modern factory, construction, and 
service employments. The small budget of 
1940 had swollen to $125 million in 1951, 
and to $526 million by 1964, with half of 
this being ‘used for education, health, 
housing, and welfare. 

The weakest writing is the section on 
national character which, like that of many 
scholars before him, rests excessively on 
the description of Spanish and Hispanic 
American character, Puerto Rican fatal- 
ism in the early decades, for example, 
before the rise of optimism and self- 
confidence in the Fifties, is described by 
reference to Argentine character (p. 23). 
Wells gives slight attention to interper- 
sonal violence, visible for example in La 
Charca by the novelist Zeno Gandia, 


The best writing is the study of Luis 
Munoz Marin. His extraordinary personal 
and intellectual power is described with 
insight, as is his dual upbringing as a 
traditional member of the Hispanic elite, 
and also, as a middle class American. 
Modern in his use of planning, and his 
search for more welfare for the impover- 
ished majority, Munoz was both traditional 
and Hispanic in his charismatic, personal 
rule over his constituency, party, and gov- 
ernment. This blend, along with his genius, 
Wells argues, is a principal source of his 
greatness. The dualities exploded during 
the nominating convention in Mayaguez in 
1964, when probably the Munoz era ended. 
Munoz, then 66 years old, had privately 
decided to retire and to have his long-time 
lieutenant, Sanchez Vilella, nominated for 
Governor. His announcement aroused a 
tumultuous, rebellious opposition which fi- 
nally was only barely restrained by the 
passionate pleas of Ines Munoz Martin “to 
respect Luis Munoz Marin” and the con- 
quering roar of Munoz himself: “You can- 
not force me to violate my own conscience” 
(p. 315). The subsequent divisions and 
quarrels of the Popular Party, and its de- 
feat in the November 1968 election, as 
Wells writing in August 1968 thought 
likely, conclude the history with the stark 
orderliness of classic tragedy. 

MILLARD HANSEN 

Professor of Social Science 

University of Puerto Rico 

Rio Piedras 


THEODORE H. Waite. The Making of the 
President, 1968. Pp. xii, 459. New 
York: Atheneum Publishers, 1969. 
$10.00. 


“Of the honesty and integrity of the good 
men who run television there can be no. 
question,” even when “the magic. control 
of emotion through unexpungeable memory 
stains the prism through which the nation 
sees itself ... with a contagion of mad- 
ness, helplessness, sickening loss of control, 
denying order and identity.” Seven Snow 
Whites scintillate: Ronald, “the sincere, 
Mr. Deeds... with all the virtues of 
Goldwater”; Nelson, “the majestic”; Spiro, 
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“the spiritual,’ authenticated by William 
Graham; Robert Finch, “the urbane ro- 
mantic whose career I have followed for 
years with admiration”; Eugene, “in a 
campaign reminiscent of Chinese commu- 
nists,” whose ten thousend New Hampshire 
Republican crossovers became a national 
mandate, and pirates kidnapped another 
Children’s Crusade; Robert, “the Savona- 
rola, called by the public to fill a void... 
from revels which indeed were revels,” 
“with his impeccable taste in men, . . . his 
sheer, stunning executive ability,” his 
“never ruthless urge te feed the hungry,” 
acquired after leaving office, mirroring the 
president as “more sinister than stupid, 
calling up the darker impulses of the Amer- 
ican spirit.” The Dwarf is Hubert, with 
no mention of his 1964 assurance of the 
1968 nomination, nor of his missing the 
presidency by 129,380 votes out of the 
73,186,189, and a House contest by 52,498 
votes. . 

Snowiest Snow White is Richard, “the 
Inevitable,” “the precise thinker of extra- 
ordinary courage,” whose smearing becomes 
“accepted practice,’ whose support, if not 
retainers, “came from Main Street, not 
Wall Street.” “One must respect the man 
for his sincerity.” Nixon’s manager “prom- 
ised nothing in return for money,” not- 
withstanding “an injudicious Nixon letter 
promising relaxation of securities regula- 
iton.” Bebe Rebozo is identified as 
“Nixon’s favorite play companion,” though 
in which Sunday School is as unmentioned 
as campaign cash or hoods for Little Red 
Riding Hood,” as television “wipes out a 
black nominating Humphrey to show de- 
layedly Red Flag violence in living color.” 

The Good Guy rides a black horse, as 
invisible to blacks as to Thurmond’s 
“Southern Republicans come of age,” “out- 
segging” Wallace, whom Nixon regarded as 
“a menacing racist conservative.” “Any 
appeal to racism was alien to Nixon’s con- 
science.” As the saints go marching in, 
St. Richard the Lionhearted (not Lying. 
please) “brought a strangler’s hand out of 
every cornfield in Ohio,” labeled Humphrey 
as “an adult delinquent with the fastest, 
loosest tongue and his hand in your 
pocket,” and never, never knew that his 
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headquarters sabotaged a Vietnam cease- 
fire to win. 

The quadrennial authorized version skims 
the surface above deeper political and eco- 
nomic realities, embalming in oracular in- 
fallibilities, a quagmire of quacks, quit- 
ters, quislings, quasi-quixotes, and quality. 
Jonathan Swift observed, “Elephants are 
always drawn smaller than life, but fleas 
larger.” 
CHARLES G. HAMILTON 
Editor | 
Crossroads 
Aberdeen 
Mississippi 


Wooprow Witson. The Papers of Wood- 
row Wilson, Vol. VI: 1888-1890. Edited 
by Arthur S. Link. Pp. xvi, 733. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1969. $15.00. 


A recent effort to celebrate the League 
of Nation’s fiftieth anniversary was frankly 
abandoned for lack of interest. Woodrow 
Wilson, on the other hand, continues to 
attract scholarly concern and popular re- 
gard. Evidently, in this case, we cherish 
the problem of character more than that 
of institutions. . 

The reverse was true in Wilson’s time. 
The present volume, which covers the years 
1888-1890, when he held a post at Wes- 
leyan University, up to his election as Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence and Political Sci- 
ence at Princeton University, shows him as 
rising to a fuller sense of what he can con- 
tribute as both a scholar and an academic 
personality, and his attraction of increased 
respect on both counts. Wilson sought to 
understand how people had been ruled from 
ancient times on, and by what means of 
administration. He learned German to ex- 
tend his mastery of sources. An event in 
his career was James Bryce’s American 
Commonwealth which he reviewed at 
length, predicting that, in time, America 
would ‘have to “restrict her vagaries, trust 
her best, not her average members” (p. 72). 

Wilson recognized that he lacked the 
temperament and purpose to absorb himself 
in details of scholarship. His textbook on 
The State is admittedly deficient, being 
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dependent on conventional understandings 
of ancient and modern experience, and on 
a few key available books. His editors 
remark that this was the first textbook in 
comparative government. anywhere, and 
that it infiuenced a generation of readers. 


It can be added that the influence was not . 


accidental in any sense, but resulted from 
an appreciation of what Wilson was trying 
to say. 

Wilson’s great point is that valid govern- 
ment derives from a rich natural growth 
of the people, its habitual response to life- 
situations, and its nurture of a democratic 
elite. This ideal, so opposed to that of 
the grassroots reformers with a faith in the 
people themselves, would later add fire to 
the thinking of pragmatists, efficiency ex- 
perts, and others seeking order in demo- 
cratic rule. 

Meanwhile, Wilson refined his social gifts 
and lecturing techniques at Wesleyan. He 
helped coach the football team there, and 
also organized a “House of Commons” in 
which debate could be more consequential 
than in the committee-run House of Repre- 
sentatives. He delivered well-admired lec- 
tures at Johns Hopkirs to graduate stu- 
dents, and made such valuable friends as 
Frederick Jackson Turner. He visited 
other institutions which found his wit and 
learning impressive. 

Both are distinctly dated. But some of 
his ideas and interests continue challenging, 
and more than challenging. He honors 
Walter Bagehot, inordinately a source of 
inspiration, for example (pp. 335, ff.), for 
his “realizing imagination,” and his scien- 
tific but “vivacious sanity.” He demands 
a vision, however, which constructs for the 
future, and which is sympathetic with the 
masses. In confidential notebooks he ex- 
amines himself critically, and concludes, 
in the words of Walter Bagehot, that he is 
“a man with common opinions ‘but un- 
common ability” (p. 462), and conserative 
though seeming radical. Surveying the 
splendid view of academic life in the late 
1880’s, which this volume offers, and noting 
Wilson’s excellent selfdiscipline and objec- 
tivity, one better appreciates how he came 
to be a first-class figure in his time. The 
Presidency, however, even the presidency 


of Princeton University, seems as yet 
incredibly far away. 
| Louis FILLER 
Professor of American Civilization 
Antioch College 

Yellow Springs 

Ohio 


LAWRENCE S. WittTNer. Rebels Against 
Wer: The American Peace’ Movement, 
1941-1960. Pp. xi, 339. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1969. $10.00. 


Although the subtitle adequately describes 
this first volume in Columbia University’s 
Contemporary American History Series, the 
title itself dramatically evokes the larger 
import of the two decades of antiwar ac- 
tivity here recounted. In closing the gap 
between the histories of earlier periods of 
the peace movement and the present time, 
Professor Wittner has illuminated the emer- 
gence of nonviolent resistance as a sophisti- 
cated strategy, relevant politically as well 
as morally, for confronting injustice. 

The book’s scope is determined by the 
criterion of clear-cut opposition to the 
means of war, thus distinguishing the 
“peace movement” from amorphous, gen- 
eralized sentiment for peace. The study is 
not limited, however, to absolutist pacifist 
groups such as the Fellowship of Reconcili- 
ation, and the War Resisters League, but 
includes the more moderate organizations, 
for example, United World Federalists, 
American Friends Service Committee, and 
the National Committee for a Sane Nuclear 
Policy. The concurrent histories of the 
Socialist and Progressive Parties, the civil 
rights movement, and the peace concerns 
of the atomic scientists form an integral 
part of the story. In addition to research 
in movement publications, organizational 
files, and personal papers, the author inter- 
viewed key figures such as A. J. Muste and 
David Dellinger to augment his extensive 
documentation. 

Following an introductory analysis of the 
collapse of the widespread, but often super- 
ficial pacifism of the Thirties, in the face 
of the fascist menace, Wittner traces the 
pattern of continuing opposition to World 
War II. The alternative service program 
for conventional conscientious objectors, 
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‘most of them members of the Historic 
Peace Churches, is described, but particular 
attention is given to the radical nonco- 
operators. The prison experience of these 
draft resisters, through which Gandhian 
nonviolence as a tactical measure was found 
to be effective, gave impetus to organiza- 
tion for “nonviolent revolution” in the im- 
mediate postwar period. But this effort was 
shortlived; along with the mushrooming 
interest in world government, triggered bv 
the atomic blasts, it fell victim to the Cold 
War climate and the anticommunist repres- 
sion of the early Fifties. 

After touching bottom in the Korean 
War-McCarthy era, the peece movement 
experienced revival with Martin Luther 
King’s adoption of nonviolence in the 
Montgomery boycott, and growing public 
apprehension about atmospheric testing of 
hydrogen bombs. These events became the 
foci for fresh initiatives; the traditiona! 
pacifist organizations rallied around King’s 
movement, the moderates formed the Com- 
mittee for a Sane Nuclear Policy, while the 
radical direct actionists launched the 
Golden Rule to protest nuclear testing. 
These relatively successful efforts brought 
the movement to the end of the decade with 
unprecedented strength. 

In an epilogue carrying the narrative 
beyond the apparently arbitrary 1960 ter- 
minus, Wittner sketches the burgeoning 
forces of antiwar protest, the freedom 
movement, and the New Left. He con- 
cludes by underscoring the two devel- 
opments that created significantly new 
prospects for the peace movement: the 
context of impending nuclear disaster as a 
stimulus to pacifist activity, and the sys- 
tematic practice of nonviclent resistance as 
an alternative form of social conflict. 

Through occasional comparison with pub- 
lic opinion data, and the arguments of the 
opponents of the peace movement, the 
study demonstrates that the analyses of the 
meaning of world events, by peace spokes- 
men, often have proved to be surprisingly 
astute and realistic. In retrospect, any 
assessment of the peace movement must 
also take into account the “escalation of 
means” in the course of these decades; 
there is noteworthy progression from the 
moral suasion, largely literary, of the 
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Thirties through the commitment of indi- 
vidual conscientious objection in World 
War II to the direct action projects, mass 
civil disobedience, and systemic confronta- 
tion with militarism characteristic of the 
recent era. 
J. R. BuRKHOLDER 

Associate Professor of Religion 

Goshen College 
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Gorpon S. Woop. The Creation of the 
American Republic, 1776-1787. Pp. xiv, 
653. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1969. $15.00. 


Fundamentally, this book belongs to the 
genre of Beard-oriented works on the Revo- 
lution and Confederation era. More im- 
mediately, it is a study of the evolution of 
the Whig liberal tradition in the politico- 
constitutional ideas of the Revolutionary 
period, from its British origins, as derived 
from the Glorious Revolution, to what the 
author considers to be a kind of final reso- 
lution of that tradition in the ratification 
of the Constitution in 1788. The account, 
if not altogether original, is well organized 
and written, contains many illuminating 
passages, and is buttressed with a veritable 
plethora of well-chosen quotations from a 
vast array of primary sources. The prin- 
cipal weakness in the earlier chapters is a 
virtual absence of any consideration of the 
quarrel between Britain and her colonies 
over the locus of sovereignty in the Em- 
pire, an omission that here and there leads 
to distortion and dubious generalization. 

In the latter half of the book, however, 
the author’s denigration of the problem of 
sovereignty in the Confederation era takes 
on an actual functional character, crucial 
to a neo-Beardian presentation of the fight 
over the Constitution “as a quarrel funda- 
mentally between aristocracy and democ- 
racy.” Professor Wood admits readily 
that the studies by Robert Brown and 
Forrest McDonald have rendered untenable 
Beard’s original classic interpretation of 
the Constitution as an instrument to pro- 
mote the interests of a new “paper” aris- 
tocracy, the “personality,” against those of 
the older “realty.” But he persists none- 
theless in reading the constitutional crisis 
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fundamentally as a class conflict. ‘The 
struggle over the Constitution,’ he de- 
clares, “can best be understood as a social 
one.” The Federalists, he argues, “were 
not so much opposed to the governmental 
power of the states as to the character of 
the people who were wielding it”; by 
contrast, they expected to see to it that 
the new government was staffed “by the 


‘worthy,’ the natural social aristocracy of- 


the country.” By cleverly appropriating 
the argument about the sovereignty of the 
people, which had hitherto been the prop- 
erty of their radical Whig opponents, the 
author contends the Federalists were able 
to stage a conservative counterrevolution 
against the popular Whiggism of 1776. 

The difficulty with all this is that it omits 
any consideration of the subject on which 
Madison, Hamilton, Wilson, Pinckney, and 
Wilson and Morris spent most of their 
time talking—the prodlem of federalism. 
Once the debate over federalism is brought 
into focus, any portraval of the battle for 
constitutional reform, portrayed as no more 
than a conflict over class theory, falls to 
the ground. The author’s arguments that 
the Constitution somehow represented a 
conservative aristocratic document, that the 
antifederalists were popular champions of 
radical democracy, and that 1787 consti- 
tuted, in effect, a counterrevolution against 
1776, are notions that have been carefully 
exploded elsewhere. 

ALFRED H. KELLY 

Professor of History 

Wayne State University 

Detroit 

Michigan 


RALPH A. Wooster. The People in Power: 
Courthouse and Statehouse in the Lowes 
South, 1850-1860. Pp. xi, 189. Knox- 
ville: University of ‘Tennessee Press, 
1969. $6.25. 


“Collective biography” with tables, the 
author’s term for the essentially quantita- 
tive approach employed in this little vol- 
ume, may be too encompassing an expres- 
sion. Yet, undeniably a composite picture 
of the men holding the reins of state and 
local government in the late antebellum 
Deep South does emerge. 

Predictably, most of these officeholders 


were southern-born agrarians, and during 
the 1850’s this preponderance increased, 
which may have augmented the region’s 
parochialism. Nearly all owned modest 
amounts of both real and personal prop- 
erty. At state levels, the majority were 
slaveholders with the percentage again 
rising during the decade. Yet only in 
South Carolina were true “planters” clearly 
in the ascendancy. Generally middle-aged, 
most officials had little experience in public 
life; the prevalence of rotation in office is 
one of the most surprising disclosures of 
this study. Fewer than one functionary in 
four served more than a single term. 
While this meant active participation in 
governmental operations for thousands, it 
concomitantly strengthened the policy- 
making role of the comparative handful 
possessing experience and seniority. 

Save for South Carolina, the seven states 
first forming the Confederacy were far 
from the popular stereotype of an area 
under the thumb of plantation aristocrats. 
If an oligarchy dominated, it was through 
indirect influence. In the 1850’s, Jackson- 
ian democracy, of the nineteenth-century 
type, was fully as manifest in the Lower 
South as in any other portion of America. 

Everywhere, the popularly-elected legis- 
lature was the center of governmental au- 
thority. Gubernatorial powers were se- 
verely limited, and a true judicial system 
had developed only slowly. While the 
Democratic party was in control, there was 
an “Opposition Faction” in most states, and 
socio-economic differences between Demo- 
crats and old Whigs were never sufficiently 
great to prevent crossing party lines. 

County officers were popularly chosen 
everywhere but in the Palmetto State 
where legislatively-appointed commissions 
controlled local activities, and even there 
certain officials were elected by manhood 
suffrage. It seems evident that secession 
halted a period of significant progress 
toward structural political reform and de- 
mocracy in the cotton states. By 1860, the 
region’s “plain (white) folk” possessed, 
whether utilized or not, the opportunity to 
make their will felt. 

In both primary and secondary sources, 
Professor Wooster has done his homework 
exhaustively. Information concerning the 
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education and later careers of these office- 
holders would have been valuable, but ap- 
propriate data are unavailable or beyond the 
self-imposed limits cf the work. Sound, 
rather than sprightly, this volume is worth- 
while in assessing a section on the eve of 
conflict, and the annotated bibliography is 
excellent, 
DONALD H. STEWART 
State University of New York 
College at Cortland 
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FREDERICK À. De LAUNA. The French 
Republic under Cavaignac, 1848. Pp. ix, 
451. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1969. $13.50. 


The name, Cavaignac, often produces the 
signal response, June days, and little else. 
General Cavaignac seems to emerge from 
nowhere, restores order by putting down 
the workers of Paris, runs weakly for presi- 
dent against Louis Napoleon, and then dis- 
appears. Happily, De Luna corrects this 
view. Of the 410 pages of this convincing 
biography, only a few over ten percent por- 
tray the general’s role in the June Days; 
over two thirds deal with cther actions 
in 1848. 

General Louis Eugene Cavaignac emerges 
under the Orleans monarchy as a successful 
general in Algeria who denounced the 
reckless “militarism” of his colleagues. 
Above all, Cavaignac was, by a precious 
family tradition, a convinced republican. 
Even in 1848, when he could have become 
a dictator, he insisted on being a republican 
premier. After all we hear about the 
monarchial tradition of the officer corps, 
we need at least an article on the republican 
officers under nineteenth century kings. 

De Luna does much to clarify the situa- 
tion. Thus he revises conventional view, 
attributed to Charles Seignobos, that the 
National Assembly was largely republican 
by making good use of the distinction be- 
tween republicains du lendemain. De Luna 
concludes that only 285 republicains de la 
veille were among the 851 deputies elected 
in April, 1848, as part of an election in 
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which monarchists ran as republicans. He 
corrects our perspective by detailing the 
reforms that the general sought in 1848, 
as premier. He tried to stop remplacement 
—-the practice of draftees purchasing sub- 
stitutes. With Hippolyte Carnot, he pushed 
to make elementary education universal and 
more secular. Cavaignac did establish the 
Ecole d'Administration, reduced the role 


of the army in Algeria in favor of French 


civilians, limited the work day, provided 
some work relief under the June Days, 
adopted an interventionist economic policy 
to aid the depression, and extended jury 
panels downward socially. The constitution 
of 1848, which he approved and influenced, 
was the most republican of all constitu- 
tions in nineteenth century France. As the 
general in charge of restoring order in the 
June days he proclaimed, “The sacred cause 
of the Republic has triumphed. ... In 
Paris, I see victors and vanquished; cursed 
be my name if I consent to see victims” 
(p. 3). After the establishment of the 
Second Empire by coup d’etat, Cavaignac 
continued in politics as a steadfast repub- 
lican until his death by a heart attack 
in 1857. 

I find this biography a solid, important 
work based on extensive use of archival and 
other primary sources. This bibliography 
is impressive for its length and organiza- 
tion. Clearly, De Luna respects this re- 
publican general who refused to conform 
to the monarchist trend when it was fash- 
ionable. No longer will we be so depen- 
dent upon Donald McKay’s The National 
Workshops (1933) for the repressions of 
the June Days. Our knowledge of the 
entire year 1848 in France is much en- 
hanced by this competent biography which 
is not only well organized and researched, 
but clear and readable in style. From this 
biography of a general who was politically 
significant during most of 1848, we learn 
much of the whole transition from the 
Orleans monarchy to the Second Republic. 

GARLAND DowNUM 

Professor of History 

Northern Arizona University 

Flagstaff 


J. E. S. Fawcetr. The Application of the 
European Convention on Human Rights. 
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Pp. xii, 368. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1969. $10.50. 


This book is a survey of the application 
of the European Convention for the pro- 
tection of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, and the First Protocol to the 
Convention. The author analyzes the Con- 
vention and Protocol "Article by Article 
and clause by clause” with references to 
selected travaux preparatoires which he 
considers useful. His approach enables him 
to describe the issues raised in the applica- 
tions brought under the Convention, and to 
elucidate the reasoning in the decisions of 
the Convention organs upon them. 

Although well -written and most articu- 
late, the treatment of the subject-matter is 
uneven. In the author’s words “it is not a 
study of legal or political doctrine so that 
the discussion of some Convention pro- 
visions, such as those concerned with free- 
dom of information or association, may 
seem, in relation to their importance, thin 
and incomplete” (p. vii). Also, he con- 
centrates on the substantive applications of 
the Convention rather than on procedural 
questions unless the latter are directly 
raised in the Articles. Approximately one- 
third of the book is devoted to an exami- 
nation of Articles 5 and 6 of the Conven- 
tion, commensurate with the important 
issues arising in the administration of crimi- 
nal justice in the eleven Convention coun- 
tries which allow individual applications to 
the European Commission. 

The author explains the origin of par- 
ticular articles, their historical develop- 
ment, and reasons for the various changes 
before acceptance in their present familiar 
form. There are numerous comparative 
references to other contemporary interna- 
tional conventions, and declarations on hu- 
man rights so that the reader is cognizant 
of the latitude or any limitation in the 
European practice. Aside from the appli- 
cations of the Convention by the Commis- 
sion, Court, and Committee of Ministers, 
the decisions and jurisprudence of national 
courts and tribunals are taken into account 
and cited. Sporadically, the author also 
looks beyond the practices of the 16 mem- 
bers to ratify the Convention. In particu- 
lar, he takes cognizance of American and 
British Commonwealth practices, and also, 
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the jurisprudence of present-day and past 
international tribunals whenever he feels 
that such elucidation will shed some light 
on the interpretation of an article or clause 
therein contained. 

The period of applications extends to 
the end of 1967. Interested readers are 
referred to the recent article, A. B, Mc- 
Nulty, “The Operation and Effectiveness 
of the European Convention on Human 
Rights,” 3 Univ. of San Francisco Law 
Rev. 228 (1969), by the Secretary of the 
European Commission who presents a fac- 
tual summary of applications and tangible 
results achieved during Human Rights 
Year. It would have been advantageous if 
the duthor had included a denouement im- 
parting his views on the overall effective- 
ness of the Convention, and conditions 
under which total adherence could be at- 
tained. Despite these few criticisms, this 
worthwhile work should be read by all who 
are interested in the protection of human 
rights. 

DANIEL C. Turack 

Professor of Law 

Franklin School of Law 

Capital University 

Columbus 

Ohio 


Max Jaxosson. Finnish Neutrality: A 
Study of Finnish Foreign Policy since the 
Second World War. Pp. 116. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1969. $5.95, 


In this short volume, Max Jakobson, 
Finland’s Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, offers a review of the important 
international problems and policies of Fin- 
land. The first three chapters treat of 
Finland’s problems following its indepen- 
dence in 1917, its relations with Germany 
in two world wars, its two wars with the 
Soviet Union, and the harsh terms of the 
Treaty of Peace imposed on Finland in 
February 1947. The remainder of the 
book is devoted to Finland’s survival as 
an independent nation, its policy of neu- 
trality, its part in the peace-keeping opera- 
tions of the United Nations, and its rela- 
tionship with the Scandinavian countries. 

The author examines the influences which 
have affected Finland’s foreign policies, in- 
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cluding what the Finns themselves have 
done about them. He wants foreign ob- 
servers to know that the Finns have not 
been pawns of any foreign power, but 
points out that the Finns have been 
prudent enough not to attempt to steer 
upstream, at least not for long. 

Finland’s friendly relations with the So- 
viet Union were initiated by President Juho 
‘ Passikivi, and have been continued under 
President Urho Kekkonen. The first step 
in this relationship was undertaken in 
1948 in a treaty with the Soviet Union in 
which Finland stated its policy of neutrality 
and its pledge to repel any power that 
would use Finland as a base for an attack 
on the Soviet Union. 

The latter agreed to assist Finland in 
resisting any such attack if Finland asked 
for aid. Consultation and other provisions 
of more conventional nature were use 
included in the treaty. 

In implementing its policy of sata 
Finland has taken the position of not taking 
sides between the Great Powers. Thus, it 
rejected the invitation of the United States 
to join the Marshall Plan. It maintains 
no embassies in either East or West Ger- 
many nor in either of the Koreas nor in 
either of the Viet Nams. It is not a mem- 
ber of NATO nor of the Warsaw Pact. 
Only after a period cf negotiations with 
the Soviet Union was it able to join the 
European Free Trade Association. 

The author states that Finland has re- 
mained a free democratic nation, not by 
‘defying its neighbor, but by friendship with 
it, but not by any subservience to it. How- 
ever, one must note that Finland has been 
extremely careful and sensitive to any pos- 
sible unfavorable Soviet reactions to any 
of its foreign policies and relations. 

The book should be of interest to stu- 
dents of international relations, especially 
in view of the Soviet Unian’s present 
relations with other European Communist 
nations. 

An important omission in this specialized 
book is the lack of the texts of treaties 
and agreements with the Soviet Union, 
especially since they may be found in cur- 
rent histories of Finland. The index is 
too brief to be adequate. While there are 
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references to important sources, a selected 
bibliography would have improved the use- 
fulness of the book. 
ARTHUR E. ALBRECHT 

Professor Emeritus 

Department of Business Administration. 

Bernard M. Baruch College 

_ New York 


FREDERICK I. KAPLAN. Bolshevik Ideology 
and the Ethics of Soviet Labor, 1917- 
1920: The Formative Years. Pp. ix, 521. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1969. 
$10.00. 

Professor Kaplan’s book is a historical 
and political study of the relationship be- 
tween Russian labor and the Bolshevik 
party during the formative years of the 
Soviet regime. Its emphasis lies on the 
role of the Leninist ideology and workers’ 
experience during the Revolution and the 
Civil War—in displacing labor’s “chiliastic 
strivings” with the “goal-postponing” de- 
mands of the party, and in inculcating the 
workers with an ethic that “not only 
demanded submission and compliance” 
with the Party’s will, but also “imbued 
the worker with pride in his labor,” his 
responsibility, and himself. 

The book proceeds from the uadit 
of the Leninist theories of knowledge and 
history, to the discussion of the effects of 
the 1917 Revolution and the Bolshevik 
take-over on the political and economic role 
of Russian labor. The author analyzes the 
changing relationship between the workers 
on the one side, and the Bolsheviks and 
their -Menshevik and Anarchist rivals on 
the other side, and retraces, in consider- 
able detail, the course of a gradual Bol- 
shevik suppression of the labor’s demands 
for workers’ control. Through the devices 
of nationalization and centralization, with 
the Bolsheviks skillfully manipulating both 
internal divisions within the soviets and 
organized labor and rivalries between state 
organs and trade unions, the latter. were 
transformed within a relatively short period 
into the instruments of the Party-State 
domination over the workers. In the final 
chapter, Dr. Kaplan attempts to elicit from 
such sources as the works of Lenin, Trot- 
sky, Bogdanov, some Soviet propaganda, 
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and literary writings, the principal features 
of “the ethics of Soviet labor.” 

The strength of the book seems to reside 
primarily in its historical analysis, rather 
than in its Search for the meaning of the 
new ethics of Russian -abor. The book’s 
rather heavy style is further complicated 
by occasional departures from the English 
usage in dealing with the Soviet institu- 
tional designations. There are a great many 
errors in the transliteration of Russian 
titles, especially abundant in the appended 
bibliography. 

Boupan R. BOCIURKIW 

Professor of Political Science and 

Chairman of Soviet and East 
European Studies 

Carleton University 

Ottawa, Ontario 

Canada 


GEORGE L. Krime. Religious and Anti- 
Religious Thought in Russia. Pp. 179. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1968. $7.50. 

This spirited voluma is a revised and 
somewhat expanded version of Professor 
Kline’s lectures to the Weil Institute for 
Studies in Religion and the Humanities. It 
makes an excellent introduction to the 
style and concerns of the ideological Kul- 
turkampf in Russia and the Soviet Union 
during the last one hundred years. Pro- 
fessor Kline chooses ten “exemplary” think- 
ers: Kakunin and Tolstoy, as representing 
religious and antireligious elements of the 
anarchist critique; Leontyev and Rozanov, 
as religious neoconservatives; Berdyaev and 
Shestov, as the “Athens” and the “Jeru- 
salem” of the religious existentialists; the 
“God-Builders” Gorky and Lunacharski as 
continuers of the religion of humanity; and 
Plekhanov and Lenin as representing the 
militant atheist, enlightenment side of 
Marxism that came to be translated into 
the downright political persecution that 
characterizes the Soviet régime’s attitude to 
organized and unorganized church and sect. 
A final chapter traces the character of this 
persecution through ics legal and political 
manifestations, and discusses the extent and 
character of continuing religious belief in 
the Soviet Union. It brings out the extent 


to which religion, as Lunacharski said, “is 
like a.nail: the harder you hit it the deeper 
it goes in.” 

. Professor Kline’s book is predominantly 
expository rather than critical. Even as 
such, it presents vignettes: glimpses of a 
development rather than summaries of a 
historical trend or analyses of the issues 
being debated. ‘The reader will value it 
most for its lively presentation of people’s 
characters and opinions, studded with such 
gems as Shestov’s attack on objectivism 
and rationality: “Not long ago a cemetery 
guard was caught in the act of desecrating 
corpses. But don’t be horrified: the sum 
of the angles of a triangle is equal to two 
right angles. Not long ago a certain man’s 
only son was killed in battle. But never 
mind: the diagonal is greater than the 
perpendicular.” 

Professor Kline is decidedly more sym- 
pathetic to the proreligious view than to 
the antireligious, and he is more easily 
moved by the existentialists’ concern with 
human suffering than by the Westernizers’ 
insistence on rationality and social and po- 
litical progress. He links or compares most 
of his thinkers with Nietzsche, Kierkegaard 
and Hegel, and not really with Kant, 
Marx, or Feuerbach. Professor Kline, in- 
deed, has no genuine sympathy for Feuer- 
bach or Marx, and his account of Bakunin 
and Plekhanov is seriously weakened as a 
consequence. Few readers, however, are 
likely to demand from this book either 
a historical or a philosophical appraisal of 
the debate about religion as such: that is 
patently not its aim. It introduces us, very 
ably indeed, to the personality and style 
of ten thinkers: from there the reader must 
go on for himself, 

EUGENE KAMENKA 

Professorial Fellow in the 

History of Ideas 

Institute of Advanced Studies 

Australian National University 

Canberra 
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Juxxa Nevaxivi. Britain, France, and the 
Arab Middle East, 1914-1920. Pp. xii, 
284. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1969. $8.75. 
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Using new sources from recently opened 
diplomatic archives, Jukka Nevakivi has 
reexamined the complicated skein of 
Franco-British relations and diplomatic 
maneuvers in the Middle East during 
World War I and the immediate postwar 
era. Briefly tracing the background of the 
two powers’ interests in Turkish Asia, prior 
‘to the war, he leads us through the maze of 
negotiations, schernes, and counter schemes 
which finally resulted in the establishment 
of the French and British Arab mandates. 

While much of the ground has been 
covered in other diplomatic accounts of the 
era by historians such as Harry N. Howard, 
Laurence Evans, and Arnold J. Toynbee, 
this work concentrates on details of Franco- 
British relationships. The author elabo- 
rates on the wide range of discussions 
leading to World War I, arrangements such 
as the Sykes-Picot partition, the conflicting, 
if not contradictory promises to Arab na- 
tionalists and to Zionists, the postwar at- 
tempts to mollify rising demands of vari- 
ous nationalist groups through ever more 
complicated and mutually contradictory 
promises. Approximately half the book 
probes the “talks behind the talks” at the 
peace conference which led to the partition 
of the former Arab provinces of the Otto- 
man Empire between Great Britain and 
France, 

Most interesting is the series of ex- 
changes between British and French leaders 
in their attempts to establish respective 
claims in the Occupied Enemy Territories. 
With great tenacity, the British and French 
outmaneuvered other interested parties in- 
cluding Italy, the United States, the Zion- 
ists, the Arab nationalists, and various 
other diverse national groups which sought 
to carve territory or spheres of influence 
out of the collapsed Turkish domains. 
Through diplomatic sleight of hand, or to 
be more precise, outright trickery, Great 
Britain and France established themselves 
as the dominant and exclusive powers in 
the region; but not without making every 
attempt to first undercut each other. The 
boundaries of the French and British 
mandates in Syria,-Lebancn, Iraq, Trans- 
jordan, and Palestine were the result of 
hard bargaining, clever bids, and final 
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exhaustion of the British and French nego- 
tiators. While neither side obtained its 
full aspirations in the region, together they 
did succeed in outmaneuvering all other 
competitors, 

Nevakivi’s style is that of the classic 
diplomatic historian, but he has succeeded 
in making use of a combination of sources 
not yet put together by others who have 
written on this period. From the British 
Public Record Office, he has made extensive 
use of papers from the Cabinet, the For- 
eign, and the War Offices. Similarly, 
German, French, and American official 
archives have been perused. Equally valu- 
able are the extensive collection of private 
papers such as those of Asquith, Bliss, 
Bristol, Deedes, Hogarth, House, Lansing, 
and many others, both notables and ob- 
Servers of lesser stature. For this reason, 
the bibliography is itself a valuable re- 


. source for those studying the Middle East 


during both the World War I and immedi- 
ate postwar era. 
Don PERETZ 
Director of Southwest Asian and 
North African Area Studies 
State University of New York 
Binghamton 


ARNOLD A. OFFNER. American Appease- 
ment: United States Foreign Policy and 
Germany, 1933-1938. Pp. ix, 328. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, Belknap Press, 1969. $10.00. 


The problem of American-German rela- 
tions during the Nazi period has been ex- 
plored in several recent monographs such 
as James W. Compton’s “The Swastika and 
the Eagle: Hitler, the United States, and 
the Origins of World War II” (1967), 
Alton Frye’s “Nazi Germany and the 
American Hemisphere, 1933-1941” (1967), 
and Saul Friedlander’s “Hitler et les Etats- 
Unis, 1939-1941” (1963). At first glance, 
another study might appear superfluous. 
Fortunately, the work by Arnold Offner is 
by no means just one more book on the 
subject: it is, in fact, a significant and 
necessary complement to the foregoing 
works. 

The author, who is, at present, Associate 
Professor of History at Boston University, 
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nas exploited all the available and acces- 
sible American and German sources, pub- 
lished and unpublished, that are germane 
to the subject. Among the major sources 
are the documents of the German Foreign 
Office, captured by the Allies after World 
War II, which are on microfilm at the 
National Archives, and the records of the 
United States Department of State which 
are also on deposit there, and the personal 
papers of American diplomats and govern- 
ment officials such as those of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Cordell Hull, Norman Davis, 
William E. Dodd, and the particularly valu- 
able papers of J. P. Moffat, William Phil- 
lips, and George S. Messersmith. He has 
consulted a very wide range of secondary 
literature as is borne out by copious annota- 
tions and a rich bibliographical essay. 

The story that emerges from all these 
materials is the familiar one of American 
aloofness from European affairs at a time 
when Europe was threatened with aggres- 
sion by the dictators. But Offner’s meticu- 
lous, lucid analysis of American reactions 
and actions during that quinquennium, crisis 
by crisis, almost day by day, sheds con- 
siderable additional light on the personali- 
ties, views, and motivations of the chief ac- 
tors. Though this is an unusually balanced 
and sophisticated study, it is, at the same 
time, an indictment of American policy 
towards Europe at that time. The Amer- 
ican policy of neutrality and detachment, 
the author argues, was the result of political 
blindness, timidity, and shortsightedness 
which amounted to the same kind of ap- 
peasement, though to a lesser degree, which 
Administration leaders, and many thoughtful 
Americans deplored ir Britain and France. 
Moreover, few American leaders, or ob- 
servers abroad, had assessed the true danger 
of Hitler’s policies ard aims. Among the 
exceptions were men like George Messer- 
smith in the State Department, and Pro- 
fessor William E. Dodd, our ambassador to 
Berlin. Dodd, a staunch Jeffersonian 
democrat, and uncompromising foe of the 
Nazi regime. is given considerable credit 
by the author for his more realistic warning 
which F.D.R. seemec to appreciate. Yet 
Dodd’s role in Berlin was so reduced to 
futility by his selfimposed isolation and his 


bitterness as exemplified in his statement, 
“What can I do?,” “Ought I to resign?” 
that he had to be recalled in 1937. 

Offner holds that “bolder American pol- 
icy might not only have encouraged others 
to greater daring and resistance, but could 
have changed, in a way highly advantage- 
ous to the democracies, the critical political 
circumstances in which German, and Euro- 
pean, policy developed.” As is well known, 
F.D.R. did occasionally make gestures to 
both encourage the democracies, and to 
warn Hitler. Some warnings include his 
Quarantine Speech, his attempts to en- 
courage further negotiations over the 
Sudeten crisis, and his fantastic appeal to 
both Hitler and Mussolini on April 14, 
1939 to pledge not to attack some thirty- 
one nations. But beyond such verbal ges- 
tures, the Administration’s hands were tied 
by isolationist traditions, interests, and 


‘sentiments prevailing in the land. To be 


sure, “appeasement” is an ugly word, even 
in the America of 1969, but it is hard to 
see how the administration could have 
adopted a bolder policy under the circum- 
stances, or whether such a policy would 
have deterred Hitler who, after all, clung 
to his parochial and warped ideas about 
America’s character and power potential 
even though more sober reports about 
America from the German embassy in 
Washington were available to him. In any 
event, Offner’s excellent work should be of 
interest to both historians, and political 
scientists alike, as well as to the informed 
general reader. | 
CARL G. ANTHON 
American University 
Washington, D. C. 


BERTRAM D. Wotre. An Ideology in 
Power: Reflections on the Russtan Revo- 
lution. Pp. viii, 406. New York: Stein 
and Day, 1969. $10.00. 


An Ideology in Power is a collection of 
twenty-five articles written by Mr. Wolfe 
over a period of nearly thirty years. The 
author, now Senior Research Fellow of the 
Hoover Institute on War, Revolution, and 
peace of Stanford University, describes 
himself in a piece published in 1957 as “a 
Cassandra who is merely a free-lance 
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writer on totalitarianism and Soviet af- 
fairs.” This characterization sums up well 
the contents of the present volume which 
deals with the origin, ideology, and poli- 
cies of the Soviet totalitarian state. Mr. 
Wolfe’s information is usually solid, his 
judgment sound, and his story is well-told 
although he has little use for understate- 
ment which is often so effective. 

A collection of unrevised and sparsely 
annotated articles, written over a long 
period of years, and dealing with closely 
related subjects, is open to certain criti- 
cisms. One of them is repetition of ideas, 
interpretations, and occasionally even word- 
ing. What is more serious, arguments and 
conclusions, often expressed with consider- 
able force, which were appropriate and 
timely when written, tend to appear dated 
and flat with the passage of the years. 

In a few cases an amendment of Mr. 
Wolfe’s statements would seem essential to 
keep the record straight. He offers, for 
instance, an interesting discussion of 
Lenin’s fantastic notion of the “withering 
away” of the state in 1917, but says 
nothing about the partial revision of this 
“utopian dream” by Stalin at the Eigh- 
teenth Congress of the Communist Party 
in March 1939. In a piece written in 
1941, Mr. Wolfe provides a good, if some- 
what emotional account of Soviet 1940 
legislation which attached workers to their 
jobs. Surprisingly, however, he makes no 
reference, not even in the section “Forced 
Labor After Stalin’s Death,” written in 
April 1969, to the law of April 25, 1956, 
removing this restriction which probably 
was never fully enforced. 

The imperial regime, as a predecessor of 
Soviet totalitarianism, is given a generous 
treatment which it hardly deserves. Thus 
Mr. Wolfe believes that “there is much 
justice” in the assertion of a Harvard his- 
torian of Russian descent, that the Eman- 
cipation of 1861 “was the greatest single 
legislative act in world’s history,” a truly 
preposterous claim, 

Much of Mr. Wolfe’s book is both read- 
able and informative. This is particularly 
true of his discussion of Marxian theory, 
of frequent revisions of party history from 
Lenin to Khrushchev, and of “The Con- 
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vergence Theory in Historical Perspective.” 
Ideology in Power is not a systematic 
survey of Soviet development, but it pro- 
vides useful information and is never dull, 
which is a great deal. 
MICHAEL T. FLORINSKY 

Professor Emeritus of Economics 

Vevey 

Switzerland 
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Jacop M. LANDAU. The Arabs in Israel: 
A Political Study. Pp. xiii, 300. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1969. 
$9.95. 


While, as the author points out, a great 
deal has been written about Israel, par- 
ticularly in recent years, most of it con- 
cerns the Jewish majority with the Arab 
minority having received scant attention. 
Moreover, what has been published about 
the Israeli Arabs has appeared mostly in 
newspapers and periodicals and, hence, is 
journalistic in nature. This is especially 
true of their political life. The present 
volume is an attempt to remedy this 
deficiency. 

Dr. Landau, a Senior Lecturer on Gov- 
ernment at the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem, set himself the task of describing 
and analyzing systematically, the various 
aspects of the political activities of Israel’s 


= Arabs. To accomplish this, he utilizes pub- 


lished materials in Arabic, Hebrew, and 
other languages, interviews, and available 
statistical data. The period covered is from 
1948, the year of Israel’s independence, to 
the end of 1966, the year the Israeli Gov- 
ernment terminated the military adminis- 
tration in all Arab areas of the country. The 
marked effects of the “six-days’ war” could 
not be considered, as the manuscript was 
practically complete at the time the war 
broke out. 

The Arabs of Israel are concentrated 
principally in rural areas and engage in 
agriculture. While their mode of life has 
been largely tribal, and oriented toward the 
principle of rule by the chieftain and the 
elders, a transformation is taking place. 


fo 
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Urban ways of thought end behavior are 
making headway, and these bring with 
them a challenge to tribal authority. This 
is particularly true of the younger genera- 
tion. In the process of urbanization and 
Westernization, however, they are encoun- 
tering conflicts which they find most dif- 
ficult to resolve. Identifying with the 
neighboring Arab nations, they have diff- 
culty in adjusting to a culturally non-Arab 
society, which they consider the usurper 
of their land. 

The result of this situation is reflected in 
the political activity, which is largely lim- 
ited to what the author calls intellectuals, 
namely, teachers, students, and profes- 
sionals. Their activities center around al- 
leged discrimination against Arabs by the 
Israelis, civil rights, expropriation of land, 
educational and job opportunities, and the 
like. Sympathy for the Arab cause, dislike 
for government policies, and even for Israel 
itself, is frequently expressed, although 
approval and support of certain measures 
are not entirely lacking among some small 
groups, particularly those belonging to the 
trade unions. Every major event con- 
cerning Arabs in Israel, as well as outside 
its boundaries, tends to find a reflection in 
their writings, chiefly in poetry. The 
prose, as well as the poetry, are permeated 
by a feeling of alienction, despair, and 
hopelessness, on the one hand, and on the 
other by a passionate nationalism which is 
fed by radio and television broadcasts from 
surrounding Arab countries. 

Israel, being a politically conscious soci- 
ety, has influenced the Arab minority to 
engage in intense political activity. Many 
Arabs maintain contact with one or an- 
other of the existing political parties. At- 
tempts to form their own parties have so 
far been unsuccessful. The participation 
of Arabs in the national election is shown 
by- the fact that seven to eight Arabs are 
usually elected to the Kneset (Parliament) 
at every election pericd. The concern of 
Arab politicians is almost entirely with 
matters pertaining to the Arab minority 
itself. Little interest is shown by them in 
the general problems of the country. 

The author holds that, owing to the rela- 
tively short period of Israel’s existence, and 


due to the unsettled conditions of the 
country, it is impossible, at present, to 
draw any definite conclusions regarding the 
political behavior of the Israeli Arabs. He, 
nevertheless, discerns changes in the atti- 
tudes of the younger generation. The 
latter increasingly portray a tendency to 
face reality, to accept as a fact the exis- 
tence of Israel, and to seek to identify 
themselves with its interests. 

The book fulfills its promise of offering 
an objective and detailed analysis of the 
forces shaping the political behavior of the 
Arab minority in Israel. The reader comes 
away with an adequate understanding of 
the problems faced by an ethnic group 
which finds itself in a unique situation in 
a unique country 

SAMUEL KOENIG 

Professor Emeritus of Sociology 

Brooklyn College 

City University of New York 


J. Gus Lmsenow. Liberia: The Evolution 
of Privilege. Pp. xx, 247. Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1969. $7.50. 


Liberia, more than any country in Africa, 
has a claim on American awareness because 
of our participation in its foundation. 
Established by the American Colonization 
Society in 1822 as a haven for freed slaves, 
the little settlement got off to a limping 
start: nevertheless, with the addition of a 
few Caribbean blacks, the few thousand 
‘‘Americo-Liberians” managed to survive 
and flourish to the point of declaring their 
independence in 1847. Liberia is thus the 
oldest republic in Africa. 

Professor Liebenow, a political scientist 
at Indiana University, examines “the evolu- 
tion of privilege” among the descendants 
of the first ex-Americans, the ways in 
which they became complete masters of the 
million up-country tribesmen, and the 
rulers of the state. His research has 
been thorough, and his presentation of his- 
torical and current facts is analytical, 
perceptive, and dispassionate. 

He estimates the Americo-Liberian po- 
litical elite to be only about 3 percent of 
the population. Some 20,000 people, living 
along the seacoast, managed to encroach on 
tribal lands, subordinate the “natives,” and 
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develop their own pattern of life, all this 
being done because their little country was 
for long almost ignored by the outside 
world. In the formative years, these 
“aristocrats” were in no sense Africans, 
but were wholly American in their atti- 
tudes, ambitions, and ideals, trying to 
pattern their lives after Southern planters 
they had known. 

By 1869, the True Whig Party had gained 
political power, and still monopolizes it a 
century later. Liberia was thus the first 
African country to develop the one-party 
political system which now characterizes the 
whole continent. Liebenow neatly shows 
the extent to which leading families have 
intermarried to consolidate their influence 
in the state. In 1944, William V. S. 
Tubman was elected president, and in 1968 
he was elected for the sixth time. His 
quarter-century rule has been crucial both 
for the modernization of his country, and 
for “the evolution of privilege.” 

Tubman is a brilliant politician. His 
personal magnetism, combined with his 
quick intelligence, enables him to dominate 
every aspect of Liberian life. “He has dis- 
played a talent for political imagination 
and manipulation far exceeding any of his 
predecessors.” Moreover, “he is the first 
Chief Executive of Liberia who has at- 
tempted to be the President of Liberia 
instead of merely the servant of the 
Americo-Liberian community.” He has 
known how to secure extensive aid from 
America, and attract investment from many 
countries. His shrew diagnosis of the revo- 
lutionary realities of Africa that emerged 
from colonial domination made it possible 
for him to become a true leader in the 
“new” Africa. 

Liebenow goes into detail about the re- 
cent expansion of Lieberia’s economy, the 
prospects and problems of growth, and the 
ramifying effects of one-man rule during 
25 years. The final words of the book ask 
the crucial question: “After Tubman, 
what?” Every chapter in Professor Liebe- 
now’s book teems with important informa- 
tion. One might wish for more and better 
maps, and for more information about the 
tribesmen who may soon challenge the 
privilege of the elite; but these and other 
criticisms are minor. The book is a valu- 
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able addition to the growing library of 
books on contemporary Africa. 
James G. LEYBURN 
Professor of Sociology 
Washington and Lee University 
Lexington 


Virginia 
W. B. Morcan and J. C. Pucm. West 
Africa. Pp. xxviii, 788. New York: 


Barnes & Noble, 1969. $19.00. 


In this study of geography, an attempt 
is made to bring together, within the disci- 
plane, the existing knowledge of West Af- 
rica. Thanks to the increasingly cross- 
disciplinary character of both the many 
studies of, and research centers concerning 
the developing countries, and also, thanks 
to the encyclopedic scope of this work, it 
must be judged as much for its contribu- 
tion to the social sciences in general as for 
its specifically geographical contribution. 
This reviewer is qualified to assess only 
the former, and finds the book not wanting. 
Although specifically an analysis of West 
Africa’s spatial patterns in relation to eco- 
nomic and social problems, the book is a 
tour d’horizon, analytical, cross-disciplined, 
and comparative in approach, in which the 
authors have handled with admirable con- 
trol, as well as much caution, the mass of 
economic, social, and geographical data that 
now exists. If its cost seems prohibitive, 
it should be noted that the quality of pro- 
duction makes it one of the few of the 
many exhorbitantly-priced volumes that is 
entitled to its price. 

If West Africa’s leaders have not yet 
successfully looked beyond their own na- 
tional problems, the same inhibitions need 
not impede the scholars of the area, as the 
authors, both of King’s College, University 
of London, have shown. True, there are 
analytical shortcomings in treating West 
Africa as a unit, but there is relatively 
so much similarity in the states of the 
region, and for so long has the scholarship 
on these states treated West Africa as a 
discrete region, that the authors’ approach 
makes considerable sense; this at least until 
the data we now have is better digested. 

What the political scientist learns from 
this study is how the physical terrain and 
socio-economic organization has changed as 
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the region has been both colonized and 
then granted independence. He has also 
learned why it has changed more in some 
states than in others; how much the tradi- 
tional sector, as it transcends present-day 
boundaries, has continued both to affect 
economic realities, and to help to determine 
political structures; to what extent and how 
ideas spread through the region; why popu- 
lation-expansion and urbanization has oc- 
curred more in some areas than in others 
vith all their consequenses for the govern- 
ing elites, in short, what the physical 
Ceterminants of the political structures in 
the region are. 

It might be argued that the authors 
should have generated more hypothesis 
from their vast data, and derived more 
conclusions, but if it is true that they have 
erred on the side of caution, it should also 
be noted that the chief value of the work 
lies in the nature of its organization and of 
the authors method—-comparative analysis 
of the states and areas of the region. Stu- 
dents of West Africa would be well-advised 
to begin their research with this book in 
hand; hopefully some of them will emulate 
its method. 

W. Scott THOMPSON 

Fletcher School of Lew and Diplomacy 

International Development Studies 

Medford 

Massachusetts 


A. J. R. Russeit-Woor. Fidalgos and Phi- 
lanthropists: The Santa Casa Da Miseri- 
cordia of Bahia, 1550-1775. Pp. xvii, 
429. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1968. $12.50. 


The misericordia of Bahia, in Brazil, was 
one of the best endowed, administered, and 
social-minded of the chain of world-wide 
misericordias which included those of Lis- 
bon, Gôa, Macao, and Luanda. The miseri- 
cordia of Portuguese America, like those of 
Portuguese Asia and Africa, was set in the 
model, and followed the charter of Lisbon’s 
misericordia founded in 1498. The machin- 
ery of royally-sponsored, but civilian Cath- 
olic charity, was introduced into the Portu- 
guese empire before the founding of Africa, 
the entrance into India and Asia, and even 
before the discovery cf Brazil. 


The Bahia misericordia began in the 
sixteenth century, and survived the destruc- 
tion of its archives and offices by the Dutch 
in 1624. It resumed its original work, and 
then went on to enlarge its scope over 
charities and destitute prisoners to take on 
the care of young women, foundlings, 
hospital work, and an astonishingly large 
range of social welfare. As a welfare body, 
it had only the patronage, not the revenue 
of the Crown. In some matters the Bahia 
City Council gave niggardly support; in 
other needs it gave nothing at all. From 
the beginning, most of the income of the 
misericordia came from legacies, wills, be- 
quests, on which the misericordia estab- 
lished a capital-lending agency to finance 
the expenses of its inspections of prisons, 
the maintenance of its hospital, and its own 
chapel. 

Like the mother misericordia in Lisbon, 
the house in Bahia is contemporary in its 
work, carrying it on into the present day, 
and amending and changing the early con- 
stitutions of 1498 and 1618 to meet needs 
in nineteenth and twentieth century Brazil 
and Portugal. 

The misericordia, as an early Catholic 
charity, was separated from the Church by 
the Portuguese Crown. The Mesa and 
Junta, as governing boards, remained secu- 
lar bodies throughout. The board in Bahia 
echoed and repeated the restrictions against 
Jews, New Christians, and those of color, 
but kept the doors of membership in the 
brotherhood open to those of acceptable 
Catholic-Christian faith and lineage. The 
services of the misericordia, however, espe- 
cially those in the hospital, were open and 
available with little or no restriction. 

The Bahia misericordia also reflects the 
social and economic class forces in that 
city, as well as the welfare predicament 
of the poor. Artisans, as well as aristo- 
crats, were admitted to the brotherhood, 
although for the most part, landowners 
made up the management of the miseri- 
cordia as they did in city government. 
With the economic changes of the eigh- 
teenth century, more and more bourgeois, 
mercantile, and urban leaders looked upon 
the prestige of the misericordia as impor- 
tant for their status, and won administra- 
tive offices. 
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This history of the misericordia’s work, 
and its battles with other institutions in the 
city, is well founded in research in urban 
and state archives in Bahia. What books 
remain of the misericordia were also 
sources in locating legacies, lawsuits, even 
internal struggles. Except for numerous 
repetitions, the book moves along, and is a 
valuable monograph for the social, cultural, 
and administrative history of colonial 
Brazil. Appendix, bibliography, and index 
are very useful. The translation is quite 
good, and the book, on the whole, is both 
useable and readable. 

HARRY BERNSTEIN 

Professor of History 

Brooklyn College 

City University 

New York 


Luis Mercier VEGA. Roads to Power in 
Latin America, Translated by Robert 
Rowland. Pp. viii, 208. New York: 
Frederick A, Praeger, 1969. $6.00. 


Mercier, a Paris-based editor and scholar, 
has made an insightful and eloquent con- 
tribution to the growing literature on the 
relationship between politics and society in 
' Latin America. 

In accordance with his view, most Latin 
American societies are “conglomerates, not 
communities.” Groups like the military, 
the church, and technocrats, to varying 
degrees, cut across an ill-defined pyramidal 
class structure with pualic and private 
“foreign pressures” adding further com- 
plications. 

Mercier maintains that, outside of Cuba, 
there is no “ruling class,” in the sense of 
a single “social force,” capable of continu- 
ously imposing its will upon the others. 
Political parties have usually failed to 
bridge social cleavages. Different elites 
engage in flexible competition for a share 
in the ever-increasing, resources at the 
state’s command. The state provides most 
of whatever national identity and impetus 
exists, and by default, it has “taken on 
the functions of a political class.” 

According to Mercier, to date there has 
been precious little structural change in 
Latin America because the priveleged have 
made only gradual adjustments, and the 
deprived have been dependent and/or pas- 
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sive. Nevertheless, he argues, looming 
problems arising from the demographic ex- 
plosion, and declining exports will neces- 
sitate profound structural reform and the 
emergence of a “new political class” of 
which middle-class technocrats, progressive 
democrats, and revolutionaries are the van- 
guard. He believes these groups may unite 
in recognition that (1) they share a com- 
mitment to integrating the masses, and (2) 
they must reject foreign models for genuine 
national solutions. The military remains 
a major obstacle, intent as it is upon 
“ensuring the non-revolutionary nature of 
changes,” and maintaining its role as 
“arbiter of power.” 

Mercier’s notion of a new political class 
is a weak link in his generally persuasive 
analysis. The book, unfortunately, is mis- 
titled. He tells us less about “roads to 
power” in Latin America than about po- 
litical stalemate. One finds it hard to 
credit that a sufficient number of Latin 
American elites are firmly dedicated to 
dramatic reform, and that those who are 
will be ready to trade internecine warfare 
for co-operation. A Latin American ma- 
jority may continue to ignore all sorts of 
environmental imperatives, posited by so- 
cial scientists and statesmen, and continue. 
on as in the past. If indeed basic struc- 
tural change is inevitable, we need a more 
precise idea of when and how progres- 


sive forces will achieve their victories. 


Finally, the recent Peruvian case forces 
us to reconsider whether the military, in 
a few countries, and probably a very few, 
may eventually assume at least a quasi- 
“Nasserite” role. 
YALE H. FERGUSON 

Assistant Professor of Political Science 

Rutgers. The State University 

Newark 

New Jersey 


EUGENE VicToR WALTER, Terror and Re- 
sistance: A Study of Political Violence 
with Case Studies of Some Primitive 
African Communities. Pp. xvi, 385. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1969. $8.50. 

Why do some men in positions of au- 
thority resort to rule by terror? This is 
the question that Professor Walter, of 
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Boston University, seeks to answer in this 
first of his two volumes on “terror and 
society.” He begins by establishing a 
spine-tingling conceptual framework: proc- 
ess of terror, system of terror, zone of 
terror, siege of terror, regime of terror, 
terror staff, agents of violence, and so forth, 
He then describes, drawing primarily upon 
ethnographic reports, the use of terror in a 
number of African societies. 

The Zulu Kingdom, in the early nine- 
teenth century, is used by the author as his 
prime example of a regime of terror. 
Shaka, the monarch who ruled during the 
years 1816-1828, was responsible for estab- 
lishing the terroristic despotism. It is 
reported that he would order widespread 
destruction among any people within his 
domain who did not display enthusiastic 
subordination to his rule. The public im- 
pression which the violance made “was the 
linchpin in Shaka’s system of power. Ter- 
roristic despotism depends on the impact 
that violence makes on the consciousness 
of witnesses and on the communication of 
their fear to others more remote” (p. 132). 

It is Professor Walter’s conclusion that 
a regime of terror is instituted in “response 
to crises of integration” (p. 282), with the 
aim of maintaining the power of incumbent 
authorities. Such crises may arise if the 
tensions and conflicts of societal expansion, 
especially those which result from residual 
subsocietal identities, are not usefully ab- 
sorbed or dispelled. The choice of a 
regime of terror, the author emphasizes, is 
made by leaders from among available 
alternative methods of developing or main- 
taining societal integration. 

The choice of terror, the author believes, 
is often made without a careful evaluation 
of its costs and berefits compared with 
those of alternative policies. Men in posi- 
tions of authority usually assume that their 
power will be reduced by yielding in any 
way to members of the opposition. They 
tend not to assess the costs of countering 
resistance by the use of terror. The au- 
thor suggests, unforttnately without elabo- 
ration, that one of *he costs is to leave 
political leaders with ‘‘few resources besides 
the coercive apparatus of the state” (p. 
338). 

Not all men in positions of authority can 
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choose to institute a regime of terror, Pro- 
fessor Walter concludes that there are five 
preconditions of such a regime. First, 
there must be a shared system of beliefs 
that justifies violence, such as the ancestral 
license of terror incorporated into the 
religions of some West African societies. 
Second, the victims of terror must be ex- 
pendable. Third, the agents and victims 
of violence must be dissociated from ordi- 
nary social life. Masks provide such disso- 
clation in some African societies. Fourth, 
terror must be balanced by incentives 
that induce cooperation. Fifth, necessary 
cooperative relationships must survive the 
effects of terror. l 

Hopefully, in future work, Professor 
Walter will transform his conclusions into 
hypotheses which can be tested cross- 
culturally in societies with varying histories 
of socioeconomic development and political 
terror. 

WILLIAM JoHN HANNA 
Professor of Political Science 
City University of New York 


SOCIOLOGY AND EDUCATION 


James G. ANDERSON. Bureaucracy in Edu- 
cation. Pp. xxi, 217. Baltimore, Md.: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1968, $7.00. 
Professor Anderson’s book is a detailed 

and painstaking application to our schools 
of the classical theory of bureaucracy, as 
expressed through interpersonal rules. He 
shows that, because of the increasing size 
of educational institutions, bureaucratic 
norms are penetrating deeper and deeper 
into the personal ties upon which the 
teacher must base both his work and his 
influence with his students. The result is 
authority conflict, shown in increased dis- 
satisfaction with the exercise of adminis- 
trative prerogatives, and heightened interest 
in unions as a means of protecting teacher 
autonomy. 

But unions are themselves bureaucratic 
organizations, and in their turn “may lead, 
directly or indirectly, to more stringent 
controls over teachers.” For, argues Pro- 
fessor Anderson, “if an actual struggle for 
power between the union and the adminis- 
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tration takes place, even less autonomy is 
permitted individual teachers as both the 
administration and union leadership exert 
pressure for the establishment of standard 
procedures and centralized control.” The 
end result may be that the teacher becomes 
just another member of the union subject 
to the authority of the school administra- 
tion and union officials.” 

Professor Anderson presents his argu- 
ment clearly, and with great economy of 
thought and expression. As a result of his 
strict adherence to the classical concept of 
bureaucracy, he is able to develop a rigor- 
ous scheme to test his main hypotheses. 
This scheme, and the methodology on which 
it is based, he rightly discusses in detail, 
and gives full and valuable descriptions of 
the survey tools used, and the techniques 
of sampling and scaling he employed. 

The bureaucratic model assumes the in- 
terchangeability of persons, roles, and tasks 
and breaks down when the complexity of 
_ essential operations cannot be reduced to 
rule. Post-Weberian theory, based on 
studies of the day-to-day functioning of 
industrial and other concerns, suggests that 
changing technologies may increase the area 
of personal decision, and restrict the extent 
to which universal rules may be applied. 
If this is indeed the case, the “investment 
of authority in teachers,” suggested by Pro- 
fessor Anderson, may prove to be possible. 

GEORGE BARON 

Reader in Educational Administration 

Institute of Education 

University, of London ` 


Harry M. Cror. Obscenity and Public 
Morality: Censorship in a Liberal Soci- 
ety. Pp. xii, 315. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1969. $9.50. 


Professor Clor has analyzed, in depth, 
the various opinions of the United States 
Supreme Court from Roth through Redrup, 
as well as many earlier American cases, 
and a few English ones. He finds the net 
result to be very unsatisfactory consisting 
of “ambiguities and unresolved issues.” He 
believes that the Court has failed to come 
to grips with the fundamental problem: 
the basis for any restriction on material 
dealing with sex. 
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In an effort to supply this deficiency, our 
author discusses, at great length, what he 
calls the “libertarian” position. This was 
espoused by Justices Black and Douglas, 
and advocates that all censorship is pro- 
hibited by the First Amendment. He re- 
jects this absolutist view, both on textual 
and historical grounds, largely because 
what the Founding Fathers sought to pro- 
tect from government interference was the 
expression of political opinion. He rejects 
the view that some variation of the clear 
and present danger test should be applied 
to determine the possible harmful effects 
of the challenged material, and concludes 
that the libertarian devotion to personal 
freedom ignores the ethical foundation of 
society. _ 

Next, the author includes a long chapter 
devoted to the “Effects of Obscenity” in 
which Professor Clor candidly admits there 
is no compelling evidence relating to the 
direct effects of salicious literature, but 
concludes that there is evidence to support 
the proposition that such material can 
contribute to the debasement of moral 
standards and character. 

He then proceeds to show that society 
has used the criminal law to enforce the 
ideas of morality current at the time. 
Laws have been enacted against prostitu- 
tion, homosexuality, abortion, gambling, 
narcotics, among others, not to mention 
liquor. But he recognizes that the First 
Amendment is a barrier to all censorship 
of ideas so that there should be a definition 
of obscenity so clear that “real moral evils 
are attacked, genuine literature is protected, 
and community convictions are respected.” 

Professor Clor then reviews the attempts 
of others to define obscenity, and tries to 
do so himself. In the process, he gives 
examples from modern works such as 
Sartre’s Hrostratus and Heller’s Catch 22, 
and compares a passage from Lady Chat- 
terley’s Lover with one from Fanny Hill. 
He gives as a basis for censorship the fol- 
lowing four criteria: (1) arousal of lust; 
(2) arousal of sexual passion in the context 
of extreme violence; (3) depiction in lurid 
detail of physical harm; (4) depiction of 
death vividly to exploit a morbid interest. 
Presumably, each is a separate category, 
with the last two really having nothing to 
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do with salacious literacure, which is the 
main theme. 

We come then to the core of this book 
which is Professor Clor’s belief that re- 
strictions on salacious material are neces- 
sary to preserve the moral health of the 
community. It is a declaration of faith, 
hardly supported by what has gone before. 
It is summed up in an epilogue in which, 
after noting that the dilemma of Vietnam 
would somehow be resolved, continues 
‘“.. . But the dilemma of free expression, 
public morality, and the law will not be 
resolved; we will not be free of it some- 
day. This is a pervasive and permanent 
problem of civilized society. The contro- 
versies and opposing attitudes which are 
associated with this problem reflect funda- 
mental controversies of political life and 
typical alternative political postures within 
liberal democracy. . . . Serious exploration 
of the problem of obscenity and the law 
can contribute to our understanding of 
much more than that problem.” 

OsmMoND K. FRAENKEL 

Attorney at Law 

New York 


Scott DONALDSON. The Suburban Myth. 
Pp. x, 272. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1969. $10.00. 


Writers concerned about the city have 
lately shown a lively interest either in the 
slum or the suburb. We can safely hazard 
that more books and articles on slums and 
poverty have appeared since 1950 than 
during the previous c2ntury. This record 
is minor compared with the flood of books 
and articles since 1950 on the suburb. 
Donaldson, a professor of English and 
History, previously a reporter, and later 
editor and publisher of a surburban news- 
paper, apparently has made the scrutiny of 
literature on suburbia a hobby interest (50 
pages of notes and bibliography). Much 
of this material he finds rewarding, but 
much more is trivial, waggish, or limited in 
perspective. 

Nine of the twelve chapters deal with 
themes of issue running through the works 
which describe and analyze suburbs; kinds 
of suburbanites, their utopian attitudes, 
suburban houses, neighboring, conformities, 
religion, education, and so on. Two 


chapters look at the suburban novel and 
the literary approach, but “few novelists 
have been able to resist the temptation to 
paint a stereotyped picture of the suburbs” 
(p. 197). One chapter deals with “Two 
Studies in Depth,” Crestwood Heights by 
John R. Seeley et al., and The Organiza- 
tion Man by William H. Whyte, Jr., both 
published in 1956, and both the result of 
extensive research. 

The report on Crestwood Heights, and 
that by Whyte on Park Forest are quite in 
agreement on findings, but they part com- 
pany in the manner of reporting, even of 
similar findings. Whyte’s attention is on 
“Organization Man” and on the “Social 
Ethic.” His delivery was intriguing. 
“Whyte’s negative attitudes toward sub- 
urban architecture, life style, and politics 
were adopted wholesale as official intel- 
lectual dogma of the 1950’s.” 

Donaldson recognizes a variety of social 
problems which touch the suburbs both 
within, and in relation to the metropolis. 
But he criticizes the failure of many to see 
suburbs as linked in wider contexts. Many 
“characteristics,” daubed on the suburban- 
ite image, apply to the same types of 
people elsewhere. [Eccentricities of sub- 
urban families characterize the same family 
types elsewhere. Too many ardent writers, 
eager to impress, give too little recognition 
to the fact that, for technological and 
population growth reasons, the suburban 
trend is “in the cards.” We can expect 
suburban growth to parallel urban growth, 
and we can also expect suburbs to change, 
as areas within cities have’ changed and 
continue to change. 

NELS ANDERSON 
Professor of Sociology 
University of New Brunswick 
Fredericton, N.B. 
Canada 


JEFFREY K. HADDEN. The Gathering Storm 
in the Churches: The Widening Gap be- 
tween Clergy and Laymen. Pp. xxix, 
257. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & 
Company, 1969. $5.95. 

The great American religious revival, 
which followed World War II, has been 
over now for several years, and as yet, 
there are no signs of another on the 
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horizon. The downturn in religious affilia- 
tions, attendance, and contributions has 
been felt hardest by the mainstream Prot- 
estant denominations, particularly those 
most liberal theologically. This forth- 
right book confronts the current crisis of 
American Protestantism with commendable 
frankness and avowed dismay. 

Jeffrey K. Hadden is a sociologist who 
hopes his analysis of the churches’ prob- 
lems will be studied and acted upon by 
churchmen themselves in order to arrest 
this decline. He distinguishes four inter- 
related aspects to the Protestant plight: 
(1) The Crisis of Belief. This may be 
described as the complete confusion among 
both clergy and laity about what theological 
propositions, if any, are essential parts of 
Christian faith. (2) The Crisis of Pur- 
pose. This is the conflict over how and 
whether the church is called upon to re- 
dress the institutional ills of society. (3) 
The Crisis of Authority. By this Hadden 
means the growing lack of mutual confi- 


dence between clergy and laity—particu- 


larly as a result of ministers becoming 
more liberal, theologically and politically, 
than their parishioners. (4) The Crisis of 
Identity for Protestant Clergymen. Intro- 
duced at the end of the bock, the crisis 
derived from the preceding three is that 
the minister of today has no clearly defined 
social function. 

Professor Hadden documents the exis- 
tence of these crises with numerous tables, 
based on opinion surveys conducted by 
himself and other researchers. He shows 
that, among clergy, theological liberalism is 
strongly correlated with political liberalism, 
but among laity, no such correlation exists. 
The latter finding corroborates Gerhard 
Lenski in The Religicus Factor (1961). 
Lenski, however, found a correlation be- 
tween political liberalism and devotional 
piety which Hadden strangely fails to men- 
tion. The author’s tables also document a 
fascinating paradox which, one suspects, 
has characterized American Protestantism 
for several generations at least. It is the 
high-status congregations, whose parishio- 
ners are disposed by their class member- 
ship to conservatism, that tend to hire 
theologically and political liberal clergy. 
Hadden focuses his study on the tension 
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between high-status congregations and their 
liberal ministers. 

Hadden warns the liberal clergy that they 
cannot expect conservative laymen to go 
on forever bankrolling activities they do 
not themselves believe in, and admonishes 
them to make more of an effort to evan- 
gelize their complacent suburban congrega- 
tions. ‘This is excellent advice, particu- 
larly now that the religiously-oriented civil 
rights movement, which has been engaging 
the energies of reformist clergy, is prac- 
tically defunct. There seems little chance, 
however, of an exciting Armageddon-type 
confrontation between the Protestant clergy 
and their laity such as the total of this 
book would imply. If, as-the statistics 
indicate, more and more people are less 
and less interested in religion, how can 
this presage an ecclesiastical “storm?” 
More likely, middle-class laity will simply 
withdraw support from their unpopular 
liberal clergy, and the latter will move off 
into careers in academia or social work. 
Low-status congregations may persist a 
while longer with their conservative, less 
well-educated clergy, but this propect offers 
meager consolation. If present trends 
should continue, as much as this Protestant 
reviewer regrets to say it, American Prot- 
estantism will end not with a bang but 
a whimper. - 

DANIEL WALKER HOWE 

Assistant Professor of History and 

American Studies 

Yale University 


LANGLEY CARLETON KEYES, Jr. The Re- 
habilitation Planning Game: A Study in 
the Diversity of Neighborhood. Pp. vii, 
257. Cambridge, Mass.: M.1.T. Press, 
1969. $10.00. 


This study by Langley Carleton Keyes, 
Jr., is a descriptive analysis of the role of 
community groups in formulating urban 
development policy. The setting is Boston 
during the early 1960’s, when Edward J. 
Logue was administrator of the city re- 
development program. Keyes, employing 
the case study method, portrays the 
decision-making process that produced 
plans in three distinct neighborhoods. Uti- 
lizing a research method that includes inter- 
views with officials and private citizens, 
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Recent titles in social science 


THE UNEASY PARTNERSHIP: Social Science and the 
Federal Government in the Twentieth Century 
Gene M. Lyons 


The role of the social sciences in shaping public policy has attracted 
much attention and some criticism in recent years. This book in effect 
argues for strengthening the role of the social sciences in federal gov- 
ernment and calls for a central social science organization ‘and better 
integration of research within federal agencies. 

1969 394 pages $8.50 


SURVEY RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Edited by Charles Y. Glock 


Survey research—now practiced in all the social sciences and most 
related disciplines —varies greatly in amount and quality. Problems 
range from failure to comprehend the logic of survey analysis to misuse 
of that logic through application of inappropriate statistics. This book 
was written to speed wider and wiser use of the method. 

1967 543 pages $9.00 


TRUSTEESHIP AND THE MANAGEMENT OF FOUNDATIONS 
Donald R. Young and Wilbert E. Moore 


In the first of the two essays comprising this book, Dr. Moore examines 
trusteeship as a combination of three institutional principles: fiduciary 
relations, lay control, and the law of trusts. Dr. Young's essay applies 
these principles.to management of philanthropic foundations, from the 
larger ones to relatively small'family funds. 

1969 158 pages $5.00 


Two important studies by Alfred J. Kahn...“a fine foundation 
upon which the next advance in scholarship and in thinking can 
take place.” —Robert Morris, Social Review 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF SOCIAL PLANNING 


Dr. Kahn provides critical tools for analysis of the planning process 
and clarifies what social planning is and could be. He gives special 
attention to delineation of the major phases in planning: definition of 
the task, policy formulation, evalution, and feedback. 

1969 348 pages $8.75 


STUDIES IN SOCIAL POLICY AND PLANNING 


In this overview of social planning, case studies illustrate progress in 
planning theory and problems still to be faced. They cover poverty, 
delinquency, urban planning, developing countries, general social ser- 
vices, community mental health, and income maintenance. 

: 1969 324 pages $8.75 


Russell Sage Foundation 
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“For a long time following the 
death of Francis McLean in 1945, 


| had in mind to write an account 


of his life and professional contri- 

Man ‘butions. He was one of the most 

original and unusual professional 

persons | ever met. As the years 

y mas have gone by, in talking with 

of J LS Lorn younger social workers | have 
found that few of them had ever 

i heard of Francis McLean, and they 

knew nothing of his distinguished 


place in the history of family so- 
cial work.” 


Preface 
Francis H. McLean 
1869-1945 
by 

Ralph Ormsby | $8.75 


This book—a biography of Francis H. McLean, who was the guiding 
and pioneering spirit behind the family service movement—has just 
come off the press. Ralph Ormsby, Executive Director of Family 
Service of Philadelphia, knew McLean well. In his tender and 
touching recapitulation of Francis McLean's life and professional 
experience Ormsby has captured the essence of the greatness and 
the humility of this man who occupies a unique place in the history 
of social work. 


Francis McLean was a great organizer, an outstanding consultant 
to family service agencies, and a pioneer in organized social work. 
All who are interested in the history of the family service movement 
—social workers in general, graduate students, and social welfare 
historians, will find this volume informative and inspiring. 


Available from FAMILY SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


44 East 23rd Street, New York, N.Y. 10010 
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attendance at meetings and gatherings, and 
observation of community conditions, 
Keyes has put together an informative and 
sensitive study that traces plan develop- 
ment from its inception to its approval. . 
To clarify group interplay, the politics 
of urban redevelopment is viewed as a 
“game” in which the community “team,” 


_ representing the neighborhood, negotiates 


the course of government activity with the 
city “team.” In each neighborhood, the 
interest group that received the mandate 
differed, reflecting the particular social, 
economic, and political dynamics of its 
area. The importance of these groups to 
the Boston program was unique because 
Logue had decided that the major thrust 
of his program would be the rehabilitation 
of existing housing units to avoid the dev- 
astating effects of widespread clearance. 
This approach necessitated the co-operation 
of homeowners and landlords for its suc- 
cess, and the role of community groups 
became a vital factor. In this sense, the 
Logue years in Boston were prophetic of 
the community involvement that was to 
characterize the Model Cities program 
enacted in 1966. 

The outcome of the “planning game” is 
significant, and warrants scrutiny by plan- 
ning professionals and informed laymen. 
In all three study areas, Keyes found that 
the working class played a prime role in 
policy formulation. This finding contrasts 
with the conclusions of such observers as 
James Q. Wilson and Herbert Gans. The 
latter, in his “Urban Villagers,” emphasized 
the dominance of middle class judgments 
over the wishes of the indigenous working 
class in the Boston West End urban re- 
newal project. In addition, Keyes found 
that the disorganized lower class, as dis- 


tinguished from the working class, was ` 


unable to function effectively in a program 
relying on rehabilitation, due to its lack 
of economic power and internal leadership 
in the early 1960’s. 

In his perceptive summary section, Keyes 
discussed the weaknesses of Logue’s com- 
munity-oriented approach. First, there was 
a tendency to give greater weight to the 
desires of the local interest groups rather 
than to technical pianning standards and 
economic feasibility. For example, the 


community groups favored rehabilitated 
housing for low-income persons, even 
though .a report by Chester Rapkin indi- 
cated the costs associated with such a 
strategy were unrealistic. Keyes comments 
that subsequently low-rent rehabilitation 
efforts have experienced great difficulty. 
Unfortunately, the study stops short of the 
implementation stage, so that the reader 
is unable to determine who “won” the 
“rehabilitation planning game,” let alone, 
judge its wisdom. 

Secondly, Logue’s -acceptance of the rec- 
ommendations of .hand-picked community 
organizations frequently resulted in pro- 
grams that were insensitive to the needs 
of unrepresented problems groups. As an 
illustration, there were repeated refusals in 
two of the three neighborhoods to include 
needed public housing projects, except for 
the elderly. This situation led Keyes to 
the general conclusion that “the city can 
become immobilized by the political inde- 
pendence of the individual neighborhoods” 
when there is a policy of clearing divisions 
at the local level, especially in those in- 
stances in which the welfare of a difficult 
group is at issue. Associated with this 
dilemma is the problem of balancing the 
short-term demands of the present resi- 
dents of a neighborhood with the perceived 
needs of the total population today in a 
generation hence. 

Clearly, there can be no formulae ca- 
pable of resolving these conflicts in all 
cases, and Keyes’ major contribution is an 
appreciation of the complex forces that 
must be understood and guided if an 
acceptable compromise is to be found. 

Rosert W. PONTE 

Institute of Urban Environment 

Columbia University 

New York 


W. T. Lowe. Structure and Social Studies. 
Pp. ix, 203. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1969. $7.50. 


Although this book grew out of a series 
of workshops on social studies curriculum, 
conducted by its author at Cornell Uni- 
versity, it is not a description of them. 
The work is based on the concept of struc- 
ture of disciplines, and the discussions with 
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the scholars of the disciplines who served 
as workshop consultants. But Lowe has 
drawn on the writings of many scholars in 
addition to the consultants, and has injected 
his own ideas. The result is a well inte- 
grated series of essays that stands on its 
own merit. 

The first essay gives a brief account of 
the origin and nature of curriculum revision 
in the 1960s. The second treats the con- 
cept of structure. The main body of the 
book consists of six essays dealing with the 
nature, content, and organization of his- 
tory, geography, sociology, anthropology, 
economics, and government as disciplines, 
and with curriculum problems related to 
these matters. 

The book emphasizes the concept that 
the several disciplines have unique struc- 
tures that identify them, but it is no more 
convincing on this point than other writings 
stemming from the same zonviction. Indi- 
vidual scholars may set forth structures 
of their disciplines, although not all do so. 
But, with the possible exception of the 
economists, the lack of agreement as to the 
true structure of any social science among 
its own experts is evident even in this 
small volume. Lowe, himself, concludes 
that history does not have a unique struc- 
ture. He, like others whc have attempted 
the task, finds it difficult even to define 
geography, sociology, anthropology, and 
government, 

But even if there is no generally recog- 
nized structure in a discipline, a course or 
a curriculum must have a structure. Per- 
haps the greatest contribution to pedagogy 
that has come from the popularity of the 
concept of structure has been the practical 
disappearance from the professional litera- 
ture of the pernicious idea that the social 
studies curriculum should emerge from day 
to day on the basis of transient alleged 
interests and needs of students. 

Consideration of scholarly approaches to 
the disciplines is essential to conceiving 
sound structures for courses and curricula. 
This volume will be of real aid in such a 
consideration. One wishes that Lowe had 
not made the often repeated charge that 
very few significant curriculum changes 
had occurred in the social studies in the 
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forty or fifty years before the sixties. But 
this error only slightly mars the work. It 
is one of the best of the newer books that 
treat its subject. 
Wiiram H, CARTWRICHT 

Duke University 

Durham 

North Carolina 


GEOFFREY K. Netson. Spiritualism and 
Society. Pp. xi, 307. New York: 
Schocken Books, 1969. $7.50. 


Long before Marshall McLuhan coined 
the notion, the devotees of the Spiritualist 
movement were convinced that the medium 
is the message. Spiritualism and Society 
is a fascinating account of an esoteric phe- 
nomenon associated with religious experi- 
ence, seemingly from time immemorial. 
The author gives a detailed description of 
the historical development of the modern 
Spiritualist movement in mid-nineteenth- 
century America. Thus, the first part of 
the volume is an elaborate treatment of the 
rise and fall of American Spiritualism. 
Part two deals with more contemporary 
aspects of Spiritualism in England. 

We learn that Spiritualism is not a reli- 
gion of the poor or oppressed, but draws 
its supporters from all sectors of society, 
including men of political and literary dis- 
tinction during the period of the mid- 
1850’s when the movement reached its high 
water mark. Disillusionment then set in 
with exposure of fraudulent mediums, and 
a counter-movement known as the “Recan- 
tation Movement” hastened the fall and 
decline of the Spiritualist movement. 

Two basic definitions of Spiritualism 
posited by the author, as far as belief is 
concerned, are: (1) the human personality, 
in some form, survives the death of the 
body, and (2) it is possible to communi- 
cate, in some way, with the “spirits” of 
the dead. Apart from these two proposi- 
tions, all generalizations about Spiritualism 
run the risk of oversimplification in view 
of the movement’s immense variability and 
diversity. 

Spiritualism has remained a movement, 
and has not’ become an organization. This 
is the interesting sociological problem the 
author wrestles with. As a movement it 
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is antithetical to organization. Indeed, 
organization deals the death blow to the 
spontaneity and freedom of spirit presup- 
posed by Spiritualism. Yet the movement 
remains ephemeral, if not ethereal, and 
without organization which is the classic 
organizational dilemma. l 

The author suggests four social sources 
of Spiritualism: social mobility, geograph- 
ical mobility, influx of immigrants, and 
rapid industrialization. These are all plau- 
sible factors to be sure, but in this re- 
viewer’s opinion, they gre all too general 
to be convincing explanations. They are 
not weighted or assigned any priority 
status, and they certainly do not exhaust 
either the logical or the sociological pos- 
sibilities. 

In view of the stormy history of expo- 
sures and fraudulency, one might well ques- 
tion the author’s sweeping contention that 
Spiritualism is an essential ingredient in 
ell religions. l 

Although at many points the material 
reads like a doctoral dissertation, as his- 
torical treatment of a religio-social move- 
ment, the book is superb. As sociological 
analysis, I find it weak in documenting its 
claims. Thus, similar social factors and 
conditions have been operative in other 
places and periods of history without the 
widespread emergence of Spiritualist phe- 
nomena. Indeed, these stated factors were 
still salient during the movement’s decline. 

ROBERT LEE 

Margaret Dollar Professor of 

Social Ethics 

Director of the Institute of Ethics 

and Society 

San Francisco Theological Seminary 

San Anselmo 

California 


Wurm L. C’Nem.. The Woman Move- 
ment: Feminism in the United States 
and England. Pp. vii, 208. New York: 
Barnes & Noble, 1969. $5.75, 


This book is one of the Historical Prob- 
lems: Studies and Documents series, each 
consisting of a combination of introductory, 
in-depth essays on a particular theme, and 
a collection of original documents. In the 
first half of the book, Professor O’Neill 
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traces the development of the feminist 
movement in America, and to a lesser ex- 
tent, in England during the past century 
and a half. In this historical survey, he 
presents several explanations for the emer- 
gence of women as a distinct interest group, 
discusses various facets of social feminism, 
and describes the decline of the movement 
after 1920. The second half of the book 
consists of twenty-two documents written 
by the leaders and critics of the feminist 
movement. 

American feminism in the 1830’s and 
1840’s was of relatively minor importance 
compared to later years. That it existed 
at all, the author attributes to two major 
developments: the organization of women 
at the local level, and the surge of social 
reform, that to some degree, carried 
women’s rights along with it. The push for 
feminist rights, in particular for enfran- 
chisement, was furthered by the Civil War. 
Women felt that their war time service as 
nurses and as civil servants should cer- 
tainly entitle them to vote. Their expecta- 
tions were also increased by the black 
male’s enfranchisement after the war. At 
this time, women were convinced that 
white men would not humiliate them by 
giving the black man the vote and leaving 
them without it. Once it was clear that 
Congress would not meet their demands, 
suffragists turned to the individual states 
since each could establish its own voting 
requirements. Between 1890 and 1900, 
four of the western states passed legisla- 
tion for the enfranchisement of women, 
hoping that by this means women could be 
encouraged to migrate west. In the late 
nineteenth century, the cause of social 
feminism received two boosts. There was 
a tremendous growth of women’s organiza- 
tions, and higher education for women be- 
came more available. Nevertheless, women 
still had to contend with viewpoints like 
those of Professor Edward Clarke who 
argued that higher education damaged 
women’s reproductive capabilities. More- 
over, after receiving an education, women 
had few occupations open to them. The 
increase at this time in the number of set- 
tlement houses did offer them a place to 
carry out useful work. In fact, many 
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women viewed life in a settlement as a 
kind of postgraduate education. It per- 
mitted young women, inspired by their edu- 
cation, to play a larger role in society than 
custom permitted, and it also helped to 
undermine the Victorian stereotype. Other 
feminine reformers undertook different 
modes of action, organizing trade unions 
and agitating for better hours and higher 
pay for female workers. Now emphasis 
was placed upon the consequences of suf- 
frage, and women continued to press for 
voting privileges. Although between 1910 
and 1913, six more states accorded women 
these rights, the real turning point in their 
efforts came in 1915. At this time, about 
two million women were involved in the 
movement, huge sums of money were avail- 
able, and new leaders emerged such as 
Carrie Chapman Catt. What was needed 
now was some device which would enable 
antisuffragist politicians to change their 
position without losing face. World War I 
provided such an opportunity, and in Janu- 
ary 1918, President Wilson called for 
women suffrage as a war measure. By 
1920, women suffrage was ratified by thirty- 
six state legislatures and became law. As 
Professor O’Neill states: “No such obvi- 
ously desired and modest a reform ever 
required so much effort.” 

Suffrage was the most dramatic accom- 
plishment of the feminist movement, and 
was thought to be a harbinger of good 
things to come. However, it constituted 
the last significant demand that organized 
women were able to make. Emancipation 
had not made women happier or more sat- 
ished, and feminists were unable to explain 
why. No solutions to the feminist dilemma 
are offered, but the author indicates that 
the key may be found in Sweden which 
has come closer to the goal of equality 
of the sexes than any other country. 

This book’s comprehensive survey of the 
feminist movement provides excellent ma- 
terial for the interested reader. The au- 
thor is skillful both in his presentation of 
the rise and decline of social feminism in 
the United States, and in his descriptions 
of the similarities and differences of the 
movements in this country end England. 
The organizational design of the book is an 
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effective one. By presenting only the 
essays in the first half, and the original 
writings in the second, the continuity of 
the historical overview is preserved. It is 
the second half of the book that provides 
the most fascinating reading. Many of 
these carefully and well selected documents 
are as pertinent now as they were at the 
beginning of the century. In view of what 
seems to be a new wave of feminism today, 
this book is of timely interest. ` 
MARGUERITE L. YOUNG 
Research Psychologist 
National Institute of Mental Health 


Gary ORFELD. The Reconstruction of 
Southern Education: The Schools and the 
1964 Civil Rights Act. Pp. xi, 376. 
New York: Wiley-Interscience, 1969. 
$9.95. 


Some books ensnare the reader with a 
compelling narration; others extract a be- 
grudging acknowledgment because of their 
meticulous documentation and authenticity. 
This one does both. Orfield states his po- 
sition at the start. He is “convinced that 
the use of governmental power to break 
up the remnants of the American caste 
system is the most pressing public issue of 
this generation” (p. xi). The engine by 
which this “social revolution” is propelled 
is the Civil Rights Act of 1964. More 
specifically, the prime mover is Title VI 
of the act whereby the Office of Educa- 
tion in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare was given the authority 
to withhold federal funds to those school 
districts deemed not in compliance. with 
guidelines relating to desegregation in the 
schools. 

The heart of Orfield’s story concerns the 
way in which the Civil Rights Act evolved 
from law to administrative policy, Con- 
fusion, negotiation, back-tracking, jockey- 
ing, indecision, second-guessing, narrow 
legalisms, broad policy-making, all these 
were part of the drama being enacted in 
the Office of Education during the first 
ten months after the signing of the law on 
July 2, 1964. The role of the expert con- 
sultant in effecting social change is nowhere 
better illustrated than in the case of Pro- 
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fessor G. W. Foster, Jr., of the University 
of Wisconsin Law School, who was most 
responsible for hammering out the guide- 
lines that subsequently became the secular 
bible on which southern school districts 
swore their allegiance ta the principle of 
desegregation, however reluctantly. In this 
case, Orfield writes “knowledge was power” 
(p. 80). Chillingly illustrated is the poten- 
- tially enormous impact cf the communica- 
tions media on policy making and imple- 
mentation. It is both a credit to the 
flexibility of a presumably rigid bureauc- 
racy, and an indication of its inertia, to have 
the first definitive guideline statement on 
compliance appear in an article by Foster 
in the Saturday Review. This article was 
subsequently distributed as the quasi-official 
position of the Office of Education. Shades 
of 1984. 

High on the list of villains in Orfield’s 
story are Mayor Daley and Chicago Super- 
intendent of Schools Benjamin C. Willis. 
Their successful battle against the attempt 
of the Office of Education to withhold 
funds to Chicago because of de facto 
segregation was engineered through the raw 
display of political power reaching all the 
way to the White House. But Orfield 
properly points out that the legal basis for 
the case against Chicago was shaky; it 
was a strategic and tactical error of the 
first order on the part of the Office of 
Education. 

Although this book places the struggle 
for desegregation within a broad historical 
and social context, especially in the first 
and concluding chapters, the author 
falls short of his intent to “move beyond 
the traditional preoccupation with the 
inner workings of governmental institutions 
within a fairly stable status quo toward 
an understanding of the relationship be- 
tween these institutions and fundamental 
social change.” One reads in vain for a 
cohesive treatment, even in abbreviated 
form, of some of the more prevalent theo- 
ries of social change. Wilbert Moore’s 
notion, for example, of change as being the 
product of a “tension-management system” 
could conceivably be used to illuminate and 
put within a theoretical framework many 
of the discrete episodes relating to the 
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“quiet social revolution of the schools in 
the South since 1964” (p. 1). 
STANLEY P. WRONSKI 
Professor of Education and 
Social Science 
Michigan State University 


GEORGE RITZER and Harrison M. TRICE. 
An Occupation in Conflict: A Siudy of 
the Personnel Manager. Pp. x, 127. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press 
for the New York State School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations, 1969. 
$5.00. 


During the 1940’s and 1950’s, studies of 
the personnel role were quite common, but 
this is the first systematic study of this 
sort in some time. Based on a mail ques- 
tionnaire (N = 530), a series of interviews 
(N= 50), and a single intensive case 
study, this book is concerned primarily with 
whether the personnel man is a profes- 
sional, and whether he makes decisions or 
is “just” an advisor. It also seeks to test 
two theories in occupational sociology, that 
of Becker on side bets which is discon- 


_ firmed, and that of Gross, Mason, and 


McEachern on role conflict which is only 
partially confirmed. 

The main findings are not unambiguous. 
The personnel man aspires to be a profes- 
sional, and many younger men act like pro- 
fessionals in the rather suspect sense that 
they act as decision-makers rather than 
advisors. Personnel men have some of the 
attributes of professionals: special training 
programs, professional associations, though 
these are weak, the beginnings of a formal 
body of knowledge, and a high percentage 
of well-educated practitioners, almost half 
of whom have done graduate work. Still, 
personnel men do not receive the respect 
that lawyers and accountants receive, for 
example, nor do they have the true profes- 
sional’s autonomy, right to control entry, 
or sense of occupational commitment. 

Personnel men have failed to win respect 
or professional status chiefly because of the 
existence of an “occupational myth” that 
they do not make decisions. In addition, 
they are burdened with too many miscel- 
laneous “trash can” jobs which no one else 
wants. Since personnel men tend to be- 
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lieve in the myth themselves, and because 
it has been propagated in personnel texts, 
they tend to act so as to make the myth 
seem true. In fact, they do make decisions, 
but they do so in a manipulative fashion 
which disguises their real power. Though 
this dissimulation prevents them from 
achieving real professional status, it is 
functional in view of line’s expectations 
that personnel will ect passively. Whether 
personnel can or should get out of this bind 
the authors never really make clear. 

The study, though provocative, is some- 
what unconvincing. I agree with the au- 
thors’ main thesis that personnel men make 
decisions, but their method of proof is 
tenuous. It is based chiefly on two hypo- 
thetical dilemma cases in which personnel 
men are asked to make recommendations 
in situations where significant others in the 
organization take positions differing with 
each other. In most instances, the person- 
nel man is not swayed by the occupational 
prestige of the other but makes an inde- 
pendent, unpressured recommendation. To 
me, this is hardly proof that he makes 
decisions. Other limitations include failure 
to compare personnel with other occupa- 
tions which is hardly the only “occupation 
in conflict,” to be corcerned with the reali- 
ties of personnel’s lateral relations, and to 
distinguish between various kinds of per- 
sonnel men. There are some who deal with 
powerful unions, while others are chiefly 
record keepers. Finally, it is unclear why 
acting as an advisor bars one from being 
a professional; lawyers give advice, and 
psychiatrists often adopt a passive role. 

GEORGE STRAUSS 

University of California 

Berkeley 


ANN HERBERT Scotr. Census, U.S.A.: 
Factfinding for the American People, 
1790-1970. Pp. ix, 228. New York: 
Seabury Press, 1968. $5.95. 


Most social scientists are aware of the 
constitutional provision for a Census of 
Population, and also, of the recurring dis- 
cussions, usually two to three years before 
the decennial census, concerning “invasion 
of privacy” by government statistical pro- 
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grams. Beyond that, their knowledge of 
the history and operation of the Census 
taking procedure is likely to be scanty 
despite their reliance on its results. Census 
U.S.A., although it is aimed at a more gen- 
eral audience, is a very interesting summary 
of the past, and a very useful description 
of the present which those whose interests 
lie in the direction of statistical data will 
find particularly valuable. 

An introductory chapter, presenting the 
role of the Census Bureau as “Fact Finder 
for the Nation,” is followed by chapters 
on the inauguration of Census in 1790, 
changes in enumerative procedures and or- 
ganizational framework introduced in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and the 
innovative techniques in statistical data 
processing in which the Census Bureau has 
largely led the way for the rest of the 
country. The remainder of the bnok is 
mainly concerned with current activities, 
the elaborate preparations and control pro- 
cedures required for the Census, the func- 
tion of the Current Population Survey, and 
the techniques and significance of popula- 
tion estimates and projections. A well- 
deserved tribute to the quality and dedica- 
tion of the Census Bureau’s staff, including 
“profiles” of several eminent senior mem- 
bers, provides an opportunity to review 
some of the professional contributions to 
the analysis of social science data that 
personnel of the Bureau have made. Fi- 
nally, the issue of invasion of privacy as 
against a society’s need for knowledge 
about itself is thoughtfully discussed. The 
author believes that ignorance of the work- 
ings of the Census, of the absolute com- 
mitment to confidentiality on the part of 
the Bureau, and of the vital role the sta- — 
tistics play in adding to our comprehension 
and solution of the nation’s domestic prob- 
lems, will be very costly if it leads to 
curtailment or interferes with necessary 
expansion of the types of data gathered. 

This is, in effect, a popular biography of 
the Census of Population, and Mrs. Scott 
has done a remarkable job of outlining 
some of the technical problems in a way 
that manages to be both accurate and inter- 
esting to the laymen. If her style is occa- 
sionally reminiscent of that used in some 
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of the more earnest. children’s books, this 


is a very small price to pay for its lucidity. 
ANN R. MILLER 
Senior Research Associate 
Population Studies Center 
University of Pennsvlvania 


ANNMARIE Hauck WALSH. The Urban 
Challenge to Government: On Interna- 
tional Comparison of Thirteen Cities. 
Pp. xii, 294. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1969. $10.00. 


One of the topics of research that seems 
certain to be important in social science 
over the next few years is the comparative 
study of urban politics. The mass of ma- 
terial on cities is growing rapidly, and the 
problems of urban society press themselves 
on our attention. Where up to this point 
comparative urban politics lacks both data 
and theoretical development, the voids are 
beginning to fill. The development of 
further research in this field should be 
assisted substantially by this book. 

The present volume. draws on the series 
of studies of foreign cities sponsored by 
the Institute of Public Administration, plus 
two manuscripts independently done. It is 
a distillation of comparative materials on 
major problems of urban government, uti- 
lizing data gathered in a fairly standard 
framework; the samples of cities includes 
Toronto, Stockholm, Paris, Valencia, Lenin- 
grad, Lodz, Zagreb, Davao, Lima, Casa- 
blanca, Lagos, Calcutta, and Karachi. 
Obviously, the sample offers substantial and 
interesting variation across cultures, conti- 
nents, and national settings, including 
representatives of cities in both developing 
and developed eccnomies, and in western 
democratic, communist orbit, and third 
world countries. Its focus is chiefly on 
what have traditionally been called admin- 
istrative matters, matters of governmental 
form and organization, although the author 
is not rigid- in her selection of materials. 
She also works in some material from 
the literature anc lore of American local 
government. 

Anyone who has written in a truly com- 
parative way about comparative politics 
must have pondered the problems of pre- 
senting enough data and illustrative matter 
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to do his subject justice, while at the same 
time avoiding the sing-song repetition of 
detail that will bore readers to death. This 
must be one of the greatest stylistic dif- 
ficulties of social science, and it is particu- 
larly acute in a book with as much ma- 
terial to present as this one. Mrs, Walsh 
has clearly worked on it hard and skillfully, 
and with partial success. She is to be 
lauded particularly for keeping the book 
to modest length when the temptation 
toward mass must have been tremendous. 
The book includes an excellent selected 
bibliography on urban politics, and presents 
in an appendix, descriptive details on the 
handling of urban services, including water 
supply, public education, transportation, 
and housing. | 

It is a storehouse of information on its 
subject matter which “proves” nothing, but 
does, as its foreword hopes, “provide stu- 
dents of comparative administration and 
government with raw material for proposi- 
tion-building” (p. vi). Given the bulk, 
complexity, and detail of the subject 
matter, it is difficult to pull out observa- 
tions of particular interest. In brief sum- 
mary, however, the following points seem 
significant and worth further attention: 
(1) Similarities in governmental-adminis- 
trative patterns and problems may be more 
striking than differences, contrary to 
many of our culture-oriented assumptions. 
(2) Urbanization, that is, certain shifts In 
population distribution and social organiza- 
tion underlies the most acute difficulty of 
urban government in all kinds of societies, 
“developed” and “developing.” (3) Popu- 
lar participation is seldom a sustained 
source of direction and initiative for urban 
policy. (4) Centralization-decentralization 
is not in itself an issue, except in a rhe- 
torical sense; the adjustment of spatial- 
jurisdictional relationships is a complex 
question of interplay between function, 
culture, and environment. (5) Leadership 
from bureaucrats and experts tends to be 
the key factor in identifying problems, de- 
veloping policies, and influencing perform- 
ance in urban government. 

Some will wish that the book dealt more 
directly with environmental factors, and 
some will feel that it slights the importance 
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of structures of political power. A con- 
cluding chapter, putting the subject in a 
systems framework, has a tacked-on qual- 
ity, and it is unfortunate that the body of 
the material was not organized explicitly 
around the questions that the framework 
might provide. Such criticism, however, 
should not detract from the quality of 
the contribution the book makes to an 
Important subject-matter. 
Davip W. MINAR 

Chairman 

Department of Political Science 

University of Washington 

Seattle 


RicHARD Weiss. The American Myth of 
Success: From Horatio Alger to Norman 
Vincent Peale. Pp. 276. New York: 
Basic Books, 1969. $6.95. 


This work is a survey and analysis of 
popular American inspirational literature 
from the post-Civil War period to the 
present time. During the time covered, a 
host of writers, through fiction and non- 
fiction, told others, particularly the young, 
how to succeed in life, Advice was given 
on many subjects. Rags to riches was only 
one of many themes, and the treatment of 
this topic gave no sanction to amoral ma- 
terialism. At the end of the story, Ragged 
Dick was not a multimillionaire, nor a 
great captain of industry, but a man of 
sufficient though modest fortune. 

All advice and admonition presuppose 
that the person to whom it is directed is 
free to accept or reject it. The leitmotiv 
is that men are endowed with a free will, 
and can make their lives what they wish, 
though some limitations were often recog- 
nized, and reforms advocated to remove 
them. All attempts to point the way to 
success assumed a universal moral order. 

The old morality stressed hard work, 
thrift, and prudence as virtues in them- 
selves which would, incidentally, lead to 
prosperity. These virtues, pertinent to a 
society of farmers, artisans, professional 
men, and merchants, were being eroded by 
industrialism, corporate activity, and urban- 
ization. But the task Alger and others like 
him set for themselves was not to search 
for new values, but to reaffirm the old. 
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The Christian novelists, of whom Charles 
M. Sheldon is the most famous, found the 
key to success in the practice of Christian 
virtues, or as Sheldon put it in his most 
widely read novel, “doing what Jesus would 
do.” In this way, all personal and social 
problems would be solved and harmony 
would prevail, That harmony did not pre- 
vail in this present world is indicated by 
the tribulations that the characters in the 
typical Christian novel must suffer before 
attaining their goal, which is never wealth 
but happiness. Happiness, however, de- 
mands that they not be left in poverty. 
Greed is evil, and those who attained 
wealth unethically found not hapiness but 
misery. 

As the century advanced, it was evident 
that the preaching of values did not estab- 
lish them. New grounds were needed to 
bolster the power of the individual. One 
group of writers found them in a distorted 
transcendentalism, later reinforced by a 
distorted psychoanalysis, wherein man’s 
mind was a specific manifestation of the 
universal mind, and one could draw upon 
the unlimited power of this universal mind 
to attain his goals, not the least of which 
was health. Most of the adherents to this 
so-called New Thought, insisted, as does 
Norman Vincent Peale, that their tech- 
niques are scientific and practical. Success 
results not from hard work, thrift, and 
prudence, but from positive thinking. 

None of the inspirationalists advocated 
collective action. The individual must 
make his way alone, but he could draw 
upon supernatural power. 

Mopy C. BOATRIGHT 

Professor of English Emeritus 

University of Texas 

Austin 
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Josera R. Contin. Big Bill Haywood 
and the Radical Union Movement. Pp. 
xii, 244. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, 1969. $6.95. 

This book is the latest in the “men and 
movements” series published by Syracuse 
University Press. The volumes in this 
series have, in general, been interesting and 
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well done, although it may be questionable 
whether some of the figures chronicled, for 
example, Vito Marcantonio, were of suf- 
ficient stature to warrant such attention, 


There is no doubt, however, that William. 


Haywood was, in the vernacular of the 
folksingers who have so celebrated the 
union movement of the early twentieth 
century, “a mighty big man.” ‘This is true 
of both his actual imposing physical pres- 
ence, and his importance in the radical 
union movement. 

Born in Salt Lake City in 1869, Haywood 
had little formal education, and- took his 
first job in the mines when only nine years 
old. , He worked at a variaty of occupations 
. such as miner, ranch hand, and home- 
steader before finding his metier at the end 
of the nineteenth century as a union leader. 

As a young man he was “able, industri- 
ous, intelligent, and ambitious,” and one 
feels that if he had not met with continu- 
ing frustration and failure in his under- 
takings, he might just as easily have 
become a capitalist and defender of the 
establishment instead of a radical union 
leader. His radicalism was, in any case, 
really a native product and. largely non- 
theoretical in nature. 

Haywood joined the Western Federation 
of Miners, the most milizant union of the 
day, in 1896. He soon became an impor- 
tant figure in the union, and by 1905 was 
“nationally well known among labor lead- 
ers” and in leftist political circles. After 
being acquitted of murder in the famous 
Steunenberg case, he moved on to become 
a leader of the colorful “Wobblies,” and a 
significant force in the radical union move- 
ment prior to World War J. Government 
harassment of the Industrial Workers of 
the World (1.W.W.), which the author 
feels was “a shabby affair at best and 
an indelible blot on American civil liberties 
at the worst,’ put an end to Haywood’s 
career in the United States, In 1921, he 
fled to the Soviet Union to avoid im- 
prisonment, and died there half-a-dozen 
years later a lonely, forgotten, and dis- 
illusioned man. 

Conlin does much to demythologize Hay- 
wood’s career. Although viewed by his 
enemies as a demonic figure—‘the personi- 
fication of all that was violent and dis- 
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ruptive in American industrial relations,” 
Conlin presents him as a rather ordinary, 
somewhat cautious, conventional man, who 
was most effective as a union bureaucrat. 
While sympathetic to Haywood, the author 
does not, unlike many biographers, make 
the mistake of overemphasizing his sub- 
ject’s importance; and, in fact, points out 
that Haywood’s real accomplishments were 
“neither considerable nor permanent.” 

Competently researched and generally 
well written, Conlin’s book adds valuably 
to our understanding of an interesting man 
whose career perhaps symbolizes the frus- 
tration of the American radical labor leader. 

E. BERKELEY TOMPKINS 

Senior Staff Member 

Hoover Institution 

Stanford University 

Stanford 

California 


Pui Hanson. The Consumer in the 
Soviet Economy. Pp. ix, 249. Evan- 
ston, Hl: Northwestern University Press, 
1968. $7.50. 


This book makes a notable contribution 
to the thoughtful evaluation of Soviet ex- 
perience. It examines changes in consumer 
well-being from the turn of the century 
to the mid-1960’s. In addition to providing 
a wide variety of quantitative estimates, 
the author analyzes the underlying forces 
in Soviet economic policy and institutions 
that have led to these results for con- 
sumers. The book will enrich reading lists 
for courses on the Soviet Union (USSR) 
throughout the English-speaking world. 

Philip Hanson writes well, using a calm, 
judicious tone in dealing with the uncer- 
tainties and complexities of measurement 
in this field, and avoiding the harsh denun- 
ciations that sometimes characterize West- 
ern writing on the USSR. Readers will 
find the relevant aspects of modern eco- 
nomic theory lucidly set forth and applied 
as the author reviews a wide range of 
fragmentary evidence. 

An important new argument is put forth 
and defended. Hanson suggests, not only 
that output was diverted from consumption 
while Stalin sought to build Soviet military 
and industrial strength, but that Soviet 
priorities and economic methods have con- 
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tinued systematically to inhibit the long- 
run growth of consumption that has been 
sought since his death. Neither the over- 
all resource allocation mechanism, nor the 
consumer sector of the economy is effi- 
ciently responsive to consumer needs, and 
Soviet efforts to reform the system are 
proving very difficult to carry out. 
HOLLAND HUNTER 

Professor of Economics 

Haverford College 

Haverford 

Pennsylvania 


Harry L. Jounson (Ed.). State and Local 
Tax Problems. Fp. xiii, 190. Knoxville: 
University of Tennessee Press, 1969. 
$7.50. 


This festschrift for Professor Charles P. 
White consists of eleven essays falling into 
four major categories. In a magistral 
introduction, Professor James M. Buchanan 
argues with great plausibility, and ulti- 
mately comes to terms with the dilemma 
that has long faced many economists and 
most state politicians—how to conserve 
one’s dignity while simultaneously heaping 
contumelies upon the federal cow, and 
maintaining access to the left hind teat. 
Like Einstein and Loraentz in an earlier 
day, Heller and Pechman have achieved 
the exegesis which now confers intel- 
lectual respectability on this exercise. Dr. 
Buchanan does not shrink from it. 

Part two of the symposium is addressed 
to property taxes. Dean Arthur D. Lynn, 
Jr. writes about the “Reform of Property 
Tax Systems: Substance or Semantics,” and 
concludes that so far reform has been 
mostly semantics. He urges substantive 
reform, but is fully aware of the soporific 
effects of intergovernmental transfers, and 
the expansion of other forms of taxation. 
In his “Property Tax Problems Confront- 
ing State and Local Governments” Pro- 
fessor Becker calls for professionalization 
of assessment, pay-as-you-go collection, a 
halt to the erosion of the property tax base 
through exemption of holdings by churches, 
charitable organizations, and the like, and 
the removal of inhibitions to using the 
property tax as an incentive for promoting 
optimum land use. Professor Donovan’s 
“Recent Developments in Property Taxa- 
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tion in Florida” is a devastating, if chari- 
table commentary on the unloveliness of 
human nature in dealing with taxation. 

Part three is concerned with tax sharing, 
for example, Federal tax sharing. Pro- 
fessor Deil S. Wright’s “The Politics and 
Economics of Intergovernmental Fiscal Re- 
lations” analyzes Federal grants, tax credits, 
and revenue sharing. With Buchanan, he 
looks upon Heller-Pechman and finds it 
beautiful. Professor Dick Netzer’s “The 
Property Tax Case for Federal Tax Shar- 
ing” argues cogently in favor of revenue, 
sharing as a means of, among other things, 
minimizing the effects of property taxa- 
tion, in the fiscal consequences of which 
he finds no merit. Mr. John Shannon, in 
his “Ways the Federal Government May 
Strengthen State and Local Financing” 
comes out for reform rather than remit- 
tance; he wants broader Federal grants 
based upon less narrow categories, but he 
also calls for positive and negative Federal 
tax credits encouraging states to remove 
the grosser regressive characteristics of 
their own tax systems. Dr. Elsie M. 
Waters’ “Fiscal Outlook for State and 
Local Government” peers into the coming 
decade; despite an 89 percent increase in 
public service outlays over the period, she 
thinks if revenue predictions hold up, and 
existing Federal grant authorities are uti- 
lized, the future is not as bleak as some 
mayors are currently testifying. 

The concluding section of the volume 
discusses special problems of state and local 
governments. Dean Ross and Professor 
Bonin reprint their “Economic Criteria for 
Sound State Debt Financing” from the 
1962 National Tax Association Proceed- 
ings. Dr. James W. Martin’s “New Di- 
mensions of the Capitalization of Earnings 
in Appraising Public Utility Property” 
deals perceptively with a knotty problem 
of state taxation and state-local tax rela- 
tions. Professor Kafoglis concludes the 
symposium with an overview of ‘Local 
Service Charges: Theory and Practice,” in 
which he offers timely warnings concern- 
ing indiscriminate imposition of service 
charges and carelessness in pricing policies. 

This is a timely and pertinent collection 
of essays, squarely in the mainstream of 
the debate about public revenues in which 
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this country will be involved for some 
time to come. 
| ROWLAND EGGER 
Princeton University 
Princeton 
New Jersey 


R. Ke.r-CoHen. Twenty Years of Na- 
tionalization: The British Experience. 
Pp. 339. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1969. $9.50. 


The author of this book was employed 
as under-secretary in the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power from 1942 to 1955, and was 
thus in a position to know a good deal of 
the inside history of the Acts of Parlia- 
ment which brought under public control 
the three great industries of coal, gas, and 
electricity. Since leaving the civil service, 
he studied closely the mass of official 
publications which have appeared pertain- 
ing to these and the other nationalized 
industries. His book is concerned with 
these three, and also with transport, iron, 
and steel. It has also a reference or two 
to the British Broadcasting Corporation 
(B.B.C.), but the Post Office, which is not 
yet a public corporation, falls outside his 
scope. The bulk of the text is taken up 
with historical accounts of the process of 
nationalization in each of the five indus- 
tries, and their fortunes up to 1967, to- 
gether with chapters on some of their 
common problems such as finance, capital 
provision, pricing policy, the position of 
managerial staffs, and the working labor 
force. There is also a much more sketchy 
summary of the antecedent history of the 
nationalization policy, which is not very 
accurate; far too much attention, for ex- 
ample, is paid to the proposals of the 
Webbs in “A Constitution for the Socialist 
Commonwealth of Great Britain,” which 
had practically no influence on anyone, and 
too little about the discussions which went 
on inside and around the Labour Party, 
many of which were never printed or 
published during the thirties. The state- 
ment that trade unions were not interested 
in the earlier agitation for workers’ control 
is simply not true. 

Mr. Kelf-Cohen’s study is intended, he 
says, as a text-book for students, and so 
far as purely factual material goes, they 
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should find it very useful, particularly for 
the period up to 1955, and only less so 
after he had left the civil service. On 
interpretation, it leaves a good deal to be 
desired. Mr. Kelf-Cohen brings to his 
subject a civil service, almost an account- 
ant’s, mind; he knows little of industry 
or of social history, and therefore, though 
he does mention the dilemma produced by 
the conflict in, for example, transport, be- 
tween the concept of commercial viability, 
and that of service to the community, 
he does nothing to suggest how it could 
have been resolved, and is inclined, rather, 
to scold the Labour government for not 
having resolved it themselves. It is not 
very reasonable on one page to criticize 
the goverriment for taking over the mines 
and railways, which were an economic 
liability, and on another for nationalizing 
steel which was flourishing. A further 


quite serious weakness is the failure to 


make any comparison either with the for- 
tunes of private industry during the period, 
or with state-run enterprise in other coun- 
tries, which is particularly marked in the 
matter.of staff and labor relations. The 
wise student will therefore receive Mr. 
Kelf-Cohen’s conclusions with some skepti- 
cism, as well as with gratitude for being 
provided with plenty of lucid and well- 
arranged information from which he may 
form his own. 
MARGARET COLE 
President-Fabian Society 
London 


MALCOLM MACLENNAN, MURRAY FORSYTH, 
and GEOFFREY Denton. Economic Plan- 
ning and Policies in Britain, France, and 
Germany. Pp. 424. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, 1969. £9.00. 

The authors note the confusion sur- 
rounding the expression “planning” in both 
the economic literature and in popular 
writings, and promise to use it sparingly 
(p. 25). They do not quite fulfill this 
promise, however, and references to plan- 
ning appear again and again in the book 
without it being properly defined or being 
used consistently. In some instances, it 
seems to refer to the establishment of 
quantitative targets, elsewhere to “jaw- 
boning” or to the application of measures 
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to reach policy targets, whether clearly 
formulated or not. 

The lack of a proper definition of plan- 
ning may be partly responsible for the 
authors’ insistence on “convergence” in the 
economic policies of the countries under 
consideration (chap. 12). At one point, 
they even suggest that “the most notable 
cifferences among the three countries have 
been not of actual policy, but of the lan- 
guage in which the debate is conducted 
(p. 400). This emphasis on convergence 
is far overdone, and tends to brush over 
the differences in the policies followed. 

If we define planning as governmental 
intervention in private industry, this ex- 
pression can be applied to France but not 
to Germany. The French indicative plans, 
together with credit, tax, and import poli- 
cles, were designed to influence the alloca- 
tion of investment funds, and the setting 


of production targets in the industrial sec-. 


tor. This policy has changed after entry 
into the European Economic Community 
(EEC), in part because the scope of the 
instruments available to the government 
has been reduced, and in part because, 
with the opening of the economy, firms 
have become increasing-y reluctant to 
accept governmental directives. 

But while entry into the Common 
Market has reduced the scope of action by 
the government in France, it would be in- 
correct to assume that it would have led 
to more planning in Germany. One can 
hardly take the making of unofficial aggre- 
gate forecasts as a sign of a move in this 
direction, and it is difficult to accept the 
statement that the Medium-Term Policy 
Programme of the EEC “contained a con- 
siderable prescriptive element” (p. 374). 
Tt would rather seem that the establishment 
of,the Common Market Las had a dampen- 
ing influence on planning in the individual 
countries, while those ir the Commission 
who favored planning on the Common 
Market level have suffered a defeat. 

These remarks retlect a disagreement 
with the authors concerning the interpreta- 
tion of the facts. They should not temper, 
however, a basically favorable appraisal of 
the presentation of the facts in the volume. 
With painstaking effort, the authors have 
collected a wealth of information on 
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medium-term and long-term policies fol- 
lowed by the three countries. The book 
should be read by all economists and po- 
litical scientists who maintain an interest 
in the topic. 
BELA BALASSA 

Professor of Political Economy 

Johns Hopkins University 

Baltimore 

Maryland 


RICHARD A. Musecrave. Fiscal Systems. 
Pp. xix, 397. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1969. $10.00. 


In this book, Richard A. Musgrave ana- 
lyzes the economic behavior of the public 
sector under a variety of environmental 
settings. These include (1) capitalist and 
socialist political structures, (2) under- 
developed and mature economies, and (3) 
an open system of international economic 
activity. The result is a useful view of 
the interplay between political, social, and 
economic forces in the determination of 
fiscal behavior. The reader thus is able 
to recognize the similarities and dissimilari- 
ties of the “economic functions” which face 
the public sector under alternative socio- 
politico environments and, in addition, can 
observe the diversity of “fiscal techniques” 
utilized to perform these functions. De- 
spite the extensive nature of the subject 
matter, the author provides sufficient ana- 
lytical insights, empirical testing, and docu- 
mentation to render the book much more 
valuable than is true of the typical survey 
approach. 

The first section considers the issues of 
public sector economics as they exist under 
market-oriented, as well as government- 
oriented political economies. The major 
branches of economics: allocation, distribu- 
tion, and stabilization, serve as reference 
points for the discussion, in this section, 
as they do throughout the book. Part 2 
provides a comprehensive treatment of the 
application of fiscal principles to national 
economies in various stages of economic 
development. An interesting additional 
aspect of this section is the comparison 
of the tax systems of nine mature non- 
socialist nations, including the United 
States. Moreover, Part 2 includes the em- 
pirical testing of several well-known fiscal 
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hypotheses. In the final section, the in- 
volvement of the public sector in interna- 
tional product and resource flows is evalu- 
ated in both theoretical and institutional 
terms. 

The contributions of this book to the 
literature of public finance are considerable. 
The author, for example, skillfully inte- 
grates the “economic theory” of the public 
sector into the changing parameters of dif- 
ferent “political” and “social” institutions. 
Moreover, he clarifies the changing role of 
the fiscal system as economies proceed 
from underdevelopment toward economic 
maturity. In addition, he opens the door 
to a fuller understanding of the important 
international implications of public sector 
economic activity. Finally, the book, in 
providing an “overview” of this extensive, 
though neglected area of public finance, 
allows a number of relevant theoretical and 
operational issues to be placed in perspec- 
tive for future research. 

Indeed, the evolution of knowledge in 
public finance has been substantial during 
the past quarter century. Books such as 
Fiscal Systems, by Richard A. Musgrave, 
will allow this trend to continue. 

BERNARD P. HERBER 

Professor of Economics 

University of Arizona 


MAHLON R. STRASZHEM. The Interna- 
tional Airline Industry. Pp. viii, 297. 
Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 
1969. $7.50. 

The International Airline Industry lives 
up to the author’s early statement that: 
“The major focus of this book is on ex- 
plaining and evaluating the economic per- 
formance of the industry and on recom- 
mending changes to improve it” (p. 3). 
This work, as the Foreword points out, 
closely follows the pattern set by Richard 
E. Caves in his book Air Transport and 
Its Regulators. In the course of present- 
ing his facts and his arguments, Professor 
Straszheim covers a great deal of material: 
entry conditions, inputs and production, 
costs, demand, pricing, and the role of the 
International Air Transport Association 
(IATA), industry performance, govern- 
ment, and Civil Aeronautics Board Influ- 
ence. From this he draws certain con- 
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clusions and recommendations for United 
States policy. He also presents a great 
ceal of supporting data, especially on vari- 
cus aircraft operating costs; these are gen- 
erally for 1962 and 1965, of which even 
some are preliminary. In view of the 
importance of the three- and two-jet 
aircraft in airline fleets throughout the 
world, it is rather. too bad that more evi- 
dence on the operating cost economies of 
these planes could not have been included. 

It is not the purpose of this review to 
raise any extensive technical issues. How- 
ever, a great amount of the book’s space 
is devoted to developing measures of capi- 
tal cost for the airlines. Some of the ob- 
s2rvations in this reviewer’s “Capital Costs 
in Air Transportation”’—which appeared in 
tne July issue of the Journal of Industrial 
Economics—might have been germane to 
Frofessor Straszheim’s study. There is 
also extensive discussion of these matters, 
and of aircraft operating-cost measures in 
general, in Miller and Sawer’s The Tech- 
mical Development in Modern Aviation 
(1968). 

Nonetheless, the book is still a relevant 
and timely background against which to 
view, for example, the recent proposal by 
Alitalia Airlines, followed by both Pan 
American and Trans World, to cut the New 
¥ork to Rome air fare by $274, thus 
making the cost only $299 for a round- 
trip completed within one year. Anyone 
who attempts to follow the frequent and 
lengthy IATA conferences, at which fares 
are set, will benefit from reading this book. 

However, it also seems to this reviewer 
that the simplified expositions in chapters 
5 and 6, concerning the detailed cost and 
demand models from the Appendices, 
emerge as being too much for the layman 
and too little for the statistically initiated. 
Perhaps this is always a problem when 
presenting the results of fairly technical 
analysis. Finally, it might have been useful 
for his present arguments, and in the 
future, of a historical interest if Professor 
Straszheim had included the projected 
supersonic transport (SST) operating costs 
which he finds only “slightly above the 
costs of the jumbo jets” (p. 225). Other 
sources suggest otherwise. In view of the 
phenomenal development costs for the SST. 
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and the emphasis that the book places on 
correct incorporation of capital costs, fur- 
tker detail here would have been welcome. 
This is especially relevant for the con- 
cluding recommendations on fare reduc- 
tions in the future. Professor Straszheim 
notes, with respect to the SST “It... 
appears that substantial savings in travel 
time will be available for a modest price” 
(p. 225). The Federal Aviation Agency 
(FAA), the Civil Aeronautics Board 
(CAB), the airlines, the Boeing Company, 
and this reviewer, to name a few, hope 
he is right. 
RONALD MILLER 
Department of Regional Science 
Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce 
University of Pennsylvania 


PETER TEMIN. The Jacksonian Economy. 
Pp. 208. New York: W. W. Norton, 
1969. $5.50. 


In this well-written, interesting book 
Professor Temin comes to the defense of 
President Andrew Jackson to acquit him of 
an accusation made in the 1830’s by his 
contemporaries, and echoed through the 
ages by historians and economists ever 
since. He makes his case by the use of 
empirical monetary data on specie move- 
ments, and the supply of money from 
original sources of that period. 

The author begins by ciling the state- 
ments of Biddle, Gallatin, and other ob- 
servers who lived in the troubled economic 
Age of Jackson, as well as those of 
Schlesinger, Hofstadter, and numerous 
other modern historians and economists, 
that Jackson brought on the great depres- 
sion of that era by vetoing the recharter 
oz the Second Bank of the United States 
and removing the public deposits from that 
bank, and by his encouragemeni of public 
land sales by his Specie Circular of 1836 
requiring payment for these land purchases 
ir. specie, and by his distribution to the 
states of a surplus in the hands of the 

Federal Government. Temin then pro- 
= ceeds to deny the truth of these allegations, 
insisting that data on the banking system 
of the period indicates that the real villains 
which brought on the depression of that 
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decade, which he avers was not as great 
as that of the 1930’s, were a combination 


of actions of the Bank of England in 


restraining capital flows to the United 
States, and a change in the Chinese desire 
for silver. 

The book is short but written with 
strength and fire, the author pulling no 
punches. He blasts the time-honored con- 
demnation of Jackson’s policies as com- 
pletely unfounded, and in no uncertain 
terms, uses the data he has. studied on 
monetary conditions of the era to set the 
record straight. This reviewer would have 
been a bit happier had he not been quite 
so vehement and positive in his rejection 
of the accusations against Jackson by his- 
torians, as it causes one to wonder if his 
own assertions might not be a bit dogmatic. 
It is true that he presents considerable 
factual evidence to back his statements, but 
the question arises whether his sources on 
the condition of the banking system of that 
day were sufficiently reliable to make an 
air-tight case. . 

No one can deny, however, that the book 
makes interesting and provocative reading. 
The ball has now. been tossed back to eco- 
nomic historians to justify their traditional 
criticisms of Jacksonian policy by attempt- 
ing to rebut Temin’s defense with facts, 
as he does, rather than mere opinions. | 

SIDNEY I. SIMON 

Professor of Economics 

Rutgers. The State University 

New Brunswick 

New Jersey 
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KerLtum, Davip F. The Social Studies: Myths 
and Realities. Pp. 157. Paper-bound edi- 
tion. New York: Sheed and Ward, Search 
Book, 1969. $2.45. 

Kipp, Harry. The Trouble at LS.E. (London 
School of Economics), 1966-1967. Pp. 199. 
Paper-bound edition. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1969. No price. 

KNOLL, ERWIN, and Jupitra Næs MCFADDEN 
(Eds.). American Militarism 1970: A Dia- 
logue on the Distortion of Our National 
Priorities and the Need to Reassert Control 
over the Defense Establishment. Pp. ix, 150. 
New York: Viking Press, 1969. $4.95. 

Koun, Metvin L. Class and Conformity: 
A Study in Values. Pp. xxiii, 315. Paper- 
‘bound edition. Homewood, Ill: Dorsey 
Press, 1969. $4.25. 


Kramer, Rarau M., and Harry Sprecur 


(Eds.). Readings in Community Organiza- 
tion Practice. Pp. xiv, 458. Paper—bound 
edition. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 


Hall, 1969. No price. 

LaBarre, Weston. The Peyote Cult. Pp. 
xvii, 260. Enlarged Edition. Paper—bound 
edition. New York: Schocken Books, 1969. 
$2.45. 

LABARRE, Weston. They Shali Take Up 
Serpents: Psychology of the Southern 
Snake-Handling Cult. Pp. ix, 208. Paper- 
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bound edition. New York: Schocken Books, 
1969. $2.45. 

Lancton, Kenneto P. Political Socialization. 
Pp, xvii, 215, Paper—bound edition. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1969. $2.50. 

Larson, Carvin J., and Pamo C. WASBURN 
‘Eds.). Power, Participation, and Ideology: 
Readings in the Sociology of American Po- 
iitical Life. Pp. xvii, 484. New York: 
Javid McKay, 1969. $7.95. 

Lrset, Seymour Martın (Ed.). Politics and 
the Social Sciences, Pp. xxii, 328. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1969. $7.50. 

Lig SHao-Cxu’r, Collected Works of Liu 
Shao-Ch’i, 1945-1957. Pp. xv, 484. Hong 
Xong: Union Research Institute, 1969. 
$15.00. 

Loomis, Cartes P., and Zona K. Loomis 
‘Eds.). Socio-Economic Change and the 
Religious Factor in India: An Indian Sym- 
posium of Views on Max Weber. Pp. xx, 
140. New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold, 
7969. $5.00. 

Lower, ADOLPH, Aron GURWITSCH, ERNEST 
NAGEL, Hans Jonas, ABRAHAM EDEL, FRITZ 
Macuiup, ABBA P, Lerner, CARL KAYSEN, 
end Henry C. WALLICH. Economic Means 
end Social Ends: Essays in Political Eco- 
nomics. Edited by Robert L. Heilbroner. 
Pp. ix, 204. Paper—bound edition. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1969. No 
price. 

McCuosxy, HERBERT. Political Inquiry: The 
Nature and Uses of Survey Research. Pp. 
z, 163. Paper~bound edition. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1969. $2.95. 

McHarg, Josx. The Future of the Future. 
Pp. ix, 322. New York: George Braziller, 
1969. $7.95. 

McNermr, Witrram H., and Jean W. SEDLAR 
(Eds.). Classical India. Vol. 4. Pp. xvi, 
291. Paper—bound edition. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1969. $1.50. 

Matter, Norman, Jimmy BRESLIN, GLORIA 
STEINEM, and Ppgrer Maas. Running 
Against the Machine. Pp. xiii, 313. Paper- 
bound edition. Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 
day, 1969. $3.50. 

MaruvaMa, Masao. Thought and Behaviour 
in Modern Japanese Politics. Edited by 
Ivan Morris. Pp. xvii, 407. Expanded 
Edition. Paper—bound edition. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1969. $2.95, 

Marx, Mervin H. (Ed.). Learning: Proc- 
esses. Pp, x, 515. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1969. $9.95. 

Masortr, Louis H., Kenneta F. SEMINATORE, 
JEFFREY K. Happen, and Jerome R. Corst. 
A Time to Burn?: An Evaluation of the 
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Present Crisis in Race Relations. Pp. xii, 
187. Paper~bound edition. Chicago: Rand 
McNally, 1969. $2.95. 

MAXWELL, James A. Financing State and 
Local Governments. Pp. xvii, 275. Revised 
Edition. Washington, D.C.: Brookings In- 
stitution, 1969. $6.75. 

Means, Ricsard L. The Ethical Imperative: 
The Crisis in American Values. Pp. 277. 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1969. $6.95. 

MERLEAU-Ponty, Maurice. Humanism and 
Terror: An Essay on the Communist Prob- 


lem. Translated by John O'Neil. Pp. 
xlvii, 189. Boston: Beacon Press, 1969. 
$7.50. 


Murar, Fercus, D. Bercrt, RICHARD N. FRYE, 
GEoRG Kossack, and Tamara Tatsor Rice. 
The Roman Empire and Its Neighbours. 
Edited by Fergus Millar. Pp. xii, 362. 
New York: Delacorte Press, 1967. $9.95. 

Mazs, Jupson (Ed.). Experimental Social 
Psychology. Pp. xii, 466. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1969. $8.95. 

Mier, Aran (Ed.). African Penal Systems. 
Pp. xiii, 501. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1969. $12.00. 

Moore, Wuerm, Jr. The Vertical Ghetto: 
Everyday Life in an Urban Project. Pp. 
xix, 265, Paper—-bound edition. New York: 
Random House, 1969. $3.95, 

NeEtson, Ricard K. Huniers of the Northern 
Ice. Pp. xxiv, 429. Chicage: University of 
Chicago Press, 1969. $8.50. 

Netrrt, J. P. Rosa Luxemburg. Pp. xvii, 557. 
Abridged Edition. Paper-bound edition. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1969. 


$3.95. 


NIEBUHR, REINHOLD, and Parr E. SIGMUND. 


The Democratic Experience: Past and Pros- 
pects. Pp. x, 192. Paper—bound edition. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1969. 
$2.25. 

Nimmo, Dan, and THomas D, Uncs. Amer- 
ican Political Patterns: Conflict and Con- 
sensus. Pp. xiii, 589. Second Edition. 
Boston: Little, Brown, 1969. No price. 

Oprer, Morris E. Apache Odyssey: A Jour- 
ney between Two Worlds. Pp. xvi, 301. 
Paper-bound edition. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1969. $3.95. 

Orr, Davi J., and Arrar F. Orr. Federal 
Budget Policy. Pp. xiv, 182. Revised Edi- 
tion. Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1969. $5.00. 

Qvincton, Mary Waite. Heif A. Man: The 
Status of the Negro in New York. Pp. xvii, 
236. Paper~bound edition. New York: 
Schocken Books, 1969. $1.95. 


THE ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


Pace, Cuartes H. Class and American Soci- 
ology: From Ward to Ross. Pp. lxvii, 315. 
Paper~bound edition. New York: Schocken 
Books, 1969. $2.95. 

PARKES, James. Antisemitism. Pp. xiii, 192. 
Paper—bound edition. Chicago: Quadrangle 
Books, 1969. $2.65. 

PEARSON, LESTER. Peace in the Family of 
Man: The Reith Lectures 1968. Pp. 104. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1969. 
$3.50, 7 

Peretz, Don. The Middle East. Pp. xiii, 258. 
Paper~bound edition. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1969. $2.00, 

PERHAM, MARGERY. The Government of Ethi- 
opia. Pp. xci, 531. Evanston, Il.: North- 
western University Press, 1969. $14.00. 

PERRUCCI, ROBERT, and JoeL E. GERSTL. Pro- 
fession Without Community: Engineers in 
American Society. Pp. 194. Paper—bound 
edition. New York: Random House, 1969. 
$2.50. 

Puirties, Peter. The Tragedy of Nazi Ger- 
many. Pp. xi, 241. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1969. $6.95. 

Pipes, Ricwarp (Ed.). Revolutionary Russia: 
A Symposium. Pp. x, 470. Paper~bound 
edition. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 
Anchor Books, 1969. $1.95. 

PLUMB, J. H. The Growth of Political Sta- 
bility in England, 1675-1725. Pp. 207. 
Paper-bound edition. Baltimore, Mad.: 
Penguin Books, 1969. $2.25. 

POLANYI, MICHAEL. Knowing and Being: 
Essays by Michael Polanyi. Edited by 
Marjorie Grene. Pp. xvii, 246. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1969. $8.00. 

PrircHett, C. Herman. The Roosevelt 
Court: A Study in Judicial Politics and 
Values, 1937-1947. Pp. xvi, 314. Paper- 
bound edition. Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 


1969. $2.95. 
Raper, Mervin. False Witness. Pp. xviii, 
209. Seattle: University of- Washington 


Press, 1969. $6.95. 

Rapaport, ANATOL. Strategy and Conscience. 
Pp. xxvii, 323. Paper—bound edition. New 
York: Schocken Books, 1969. $2.95. 

ReiTMan, ALAN (Ed.). The Price of Liberty: 
Perspectives on Civil Liberties by Members 
of the ACLU (American Civil Liberties 
Union}. Pp. 248. Paper-bound edition. 
New York: W. W. Norton, 1969. $1.95. 

Rierr, Pamip (Ed.). On Intellectuals: Theo- 
retical Studies, Case Studies. Pp. x, 347. 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1969. $6.95. 

Roacw, Jack L., LLEWELLYN Gross, and 


_ Orvirre R. GurssiN, Social Stratification 


in the United States. Pp. xi, 621. Engle- 


Book DEPARTMENT 


wood Cliffs, N.J.: 
$9.95. 

Rosrnson, Joan. The Economics of Imperfect 
Competition. Pp. xx, 352. Second Edition. 
Paper—bound edition. New York: St. Mar- 
tin’s Press, 1969. $3.75. 

Ropinson, Joan. Iniroduction to the Theory 


Prentice-Hall, 1969. 


of Employment, Pp. xvii, 105. Second 
' Edition. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1969, $2.95. 


Rocin, MICHAEL PAUL. The Intellectuals and 
McCarthy: The Radical Specter. Pp. xi, 
366. Paper-bound edition. Cambridge, 
Mass.: MIT Press, 1969. $2.95. 

Rosenau, James N. (Ed.). International 
Politics and Foreign Policy: A Reader in 
Research ana Theory. Pp. xx, 740. Revised 
Edition. New York: Free Press, 1969. No 
price. 

Rosiansky, Joann D. (Ed.). The Human 
Mind: A Discussion at the Nobel Conference 
organized by Gustavus Adolphus College, St, 
Peter, Minnesota, 1967. Pp. x, 164. New 
York: Fleet Academic Editions, 1969. $6.95. 

Rostansxy, Jonn D. (Ed.). The Uniqueness 
of Man: A Discussion at the Nobel Confer- 
ence organized by Gustavus Adolphus Col- 
lege, St. Peter, Minnesota, 1698. Pp. x, 189. 
New York: Fleet Academic Editions, 1969. 
$6.95. 

Roric, Frirz, The Medieval Town. Pp. 208. 
Paper-bound edition. Berkeley - and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1969. 
$2.65. 

RUTTAN, Vernon W., Arrey D. WaLpo, and 
James P. Heuck (Eds.). Agricultural Pol- 
icy in an Affluent Society. Pp. xvii, 321. 
New York: W. W. Norton, 1969. $7.50. 

SAMUELSON, Paur A. (Ed.). International 
Economic Relations: Proceedings of the 
Third Congress of the International Eco- 
nontic Association. Pp. x, 281. New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1969, $9.75. 

ScHRAM, Stuart R. The Political Thought of 
Mao Tse-Tung. Pp. 479. Revised Edition. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1969, 
$9.50, 

SCHRAMM, WiL3UR (Ed.). Mass Communica- 
tions, Pp. xi, 695. Second Edition. Paper- 
bound. Urbana: University of Ilinois Press, 
1969. $4.50. 

ScHukow, Grorcr K, Erinnerungen und 
Gedanken. Pp. 692. Stuttgart, Germany: 
Deutsche Verlags, 1969. No price. 

Sempman, Ann. An Economics Textbook for 
Africa. Pp. xiv, 327. New York: Barnes & 
Noble, 1969. $4.00. 

Suits, Epwarp (Ed.). Criteria for Scientific 
Development: Public Policy and National 
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Goals. (A Selection of Articles. from 
Minerva.) Pp. xvi, 207. Paper—bound edi- 


tion. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1969, 
$2.95, 
SHONFIELD, ANDREW. Modern Capitalism: 


The Changing Balance of Public and Private 
Power. Pp. xx, 456. Paper—bound edition. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1969. 
$2.95, 

Simon, Myron, and THornton H. Parsons 
(Eds.). Transcendentalism and Its Legacy. 
Pp. viii, 228. Paper—-bound edition. Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1969. 
$2.45, 

Simmons, Haroro E. Work Relief to Re- 
habilitation, Pp. 618. Paper—bound edition. 
Sacramento, Cal.: General Welfare Publica- 
tions, 1969. $8.95. 

SKOLNIKOFF, EUGENE B. Science, Technology, 
and American Foreign Policy. Pp. xvi, 330. 
Paper-bound edition. Cambridge, Mass.: 
MIT Press, 1969. $2.95. 

SMITH, ANTHONY D.. Wage Policy Issues in 
Economic Development. Pp. xv, 407. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1969. $18.00. 

SOREL, GEORGES. The Illusions of Progress. 
Translated by John and Charlotte Stanley. 
Pp. li, 222. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1969. $7.50. 

SPENCER, HERBERT. Principles of Sociology. 
Edited by Stanislav Andreski. Pp. xxxvi, 
821. Hamden, Conn.: Shoe String Press, 
1969. $25.00. 

STEINBERG, S. H., and Jonn Paxton (Eds.). 
The Statesman’s Year-Book: Statistical and 
Historical Annual of the States of the World 
for the Year 1969-1970. Pp. xxvi, 1558. 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1969. $12.50. | 

STEVENSON, Dwicur E. Disciple Preaching in 
the First Generation: An Ecological Study. 
Pp. 109. Nashville, Tenn.: The Disciples 
of Christ Historical Society, 1969. $3.95. 

Suyin, Han. Asia Today: Two Outlooks. 
Pp. v, 107. Montreal, Canada: McGill Uni- 
versity Press, 1969. $4.50. 

SYKES, Percy. A History of Persia, Vols. 1 
and 2. Pp. lix, 1179. Third Edition. New 
York: Barnes & Noble, 1969. $23.50 set. 

TapMor, JosHua. The Silent Warriors. 
Translated by Raphael Rothstein. Pp. 189. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1969. 
$5.95. 

Tirmuss, Ricar M. Commument to Wel- 
fare. Pp. 272. Paper—-bound edition. New 
York: Panthéon Books, 1968. $2.95. 

TRIroLDI, Tony, PHILLIP FELLIN, and HENRY 
J. MEYER. The Assessment of Social Re- 
search: Guidelines for the Use of Research 
in Social Work and Social Science. Pp. xiv, 
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North of Reconstruction 
Ohio Polities, 1865-1870 
by Felice A. Bonadio 


Challenging the tenability of widely held 
views on Reconstruction, this book makes a 
carefully documented study of power politics 
and Negro suffrage in post-Civil War Ohio 
and relates these issues to the national scene. 


$8.95 


The Atlantic Legacy 
by Robert O, Mead 


The myth of the American frontier is so 
appealing to the popular imagination that, 
even now, too many historians and laymen 
let themselves be misled hy it. This discur- 
sive and highly readable work gives a fresh 
appraisal of the frontier mystique and traces 
the transatlantic influence on the American 
experience, $8.95 


Non-White Immigration and the 
“White Australia” Policy 
by Herbert }. London 


Reflecting an increasing concern with her 
image as an Asian state, Australia in 1966 
proposed “dramatic changes” to liberalize 
her non-Caucasian immigration policy. This 
thoroughly researched book is the first his- 
torically and sociologically comprehensive 
overview of changing attitudes and resultant 
policies. $6.95 


Exercises in Diplomacy 
The ANZUS Treaty and the Colombo Pian 
by Sir Percy Spender 


The ANZUS Treaty and the Colombo Plan 
remain, after two decades, central pillars of 
the foreign policy of Australia. This book, 
by a man who was involved with both, tells 
the story of how the ANZUS Treaty was 
negotiated and how the Colombo Plan for 
Co-operative Develepment in South and 
Southeast Asia came to be established. $8.50 


Modern Drama from 
Communist China 


Waiter J. Meserve and Ruth I. Meserve, editors 
This, the first American anthology of Com- 
munist Chinese plays, uses Communist trans- 
lations in order to preserve the full effect of 
the Chinese Communist message. Arranged 
chronologically from a dynastic play revised 
and accepted by Communist Party leaders 
to the current opera, the selections provide 
insight into the political structure of the 
People’s Republic. A Gotham Library Giant. 

$10.06 cloth/$3.95 paper 


NEW YORK | ar 
UNIVERSITY PRESS B 


WASHINGTON SQUARE 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10003 
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297. No 
price. 

Vine, Marcaret Witson. An Introduction ta 
Sociological Theory. Pp. xvii, 382. Second 
Edition. New York: David McKay, 1969. 
$5.75. l 

WATSON, RICHARD A., and Parry Jo WATSON. 
Man and Nature: An Anthropological Essay 
in Human Ecology. Pp. xii, 172. Paper- 
bound edition. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& World, 1969. $2.95. 

Weser, Evcen. Action Francaise; Rovyalism 
and Reaction in Twentieth-Century France. 
Pp. xiv, 594. Paper~bound edition. Stan- 
ford, Cal.: Stanford University Press, 1969. 
$3.95. 

WEINSTEIN, ALLEN, and FRANK OTTO GATELL 
(Eds.). American Negro Slavery: A Med- 
‘ern Reader. Pp. viii, 366. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1969. $7.50. 

WIGNER, EUGENE P. (Ed.). Survival and the 
Bomb: Methods of Civil Defense. Pp. ix, 
307. Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University 
Press, 1969. $7.50. 

Wittrams, T., Harry, RICHARD N. CURRENT, 
and Frank Fremer. A History of the 
United States since 1865. Third Edition. 
Pp. xli, 866. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1969, $10.50. 

Woorr, S. J. The Italian Risorgimento: 
Problems and Perspectives in History. 
Edited by Hugh F. Kearney. Pp. xii, 124. 
Paper-bound edition. New York: Barnes & 
Noble, 1969. $2.25. 

ZEEVELD, W. Gorpon. Foundations of Tudor 
Policy. Pp. x, 291. Paper-bound edition. 
New York: Barnes & Noble, 1969. $2.50. 


Itasca, Ill: F. E. Peacock, 1969, 


The plight of the California grape workers — 


only one of the vital contemporary concerns dealt 
with in new Social Science texts by Glencoe Press. 


The Mexican-Americans: An Awakening Minority 

by Manuel Servin, University of Southern California 

(The Insight Series: Studies in Contemporary Issues) 

Provides origina! source materials on the history and current position of the 
Chicano mincrity in the United States. Includes introductions by the author, 
a historlan who has specialized in the study of Mexican-Americans. 

Order Code 47795 $2.25 $ 


Cracks in the Melting Pot: Readings In Racism and Discrimination in 
Amerlean History 

by Melvin Steintieid, San Diego Mesa College 

Contains articles from popular magazines and scholarly journals, excerpts 
from books, and speeches. Relates racism to territorial expansion and anti- 
immigrant discrimination. Deals with discrimination as practlced against a 
variety of racial and ethnic minorities. 

Order Code 47863 $4.95 $ 


Black Resistance Before The Civil War 

by William F. Cheek, San Diego State College 

Contains first-hand accounts — personal reminiscences, newspaper articles, 
military records, plantation records~dealing with sabotage efforts, labor 
strikes, barn burnings, and other manifestations of black resisiance. 
Order Code 47355 $2.85 $ 





Views of Capitalism 


by Richard Romano, Broome Technical Community College and ae 


Melvin Leiman, Harpur College 


Divided Into chronologically arranged thematic sectlons (Conservative, 
Liberal, Radical}. Includes articles, essays, and book excerpts by a varlety 
of writers from the Eighteenth Century to the present. 


Order Code 47721 $4.25 5 





The Supreme Court: Politicians in Robes 

by Charles Sheldon, Southampton College, Long Island University 

(The insight Series: Studies in Contemporary issues) 

includes selactions tracing the historical development of the Supreme Court 
and analyzing its role today. Commentary by the author. Jain 


irom the cover ol 
The Mexican-Americans: 
An Awakening Minority 


Order Code 47815 $2.25 S 






















THEME f. Lat Bygones Be Bygones? THEME 3. Playing it Straight 
why we study American history purltanism and changing morality 
THEME 2. The Grass ts Greener THEME 4, Down With The Eetab!lshment 
reasons for migration to America cause of tha American Revolution 


Questions that stir students to take a fresh look at American History 
in— 


Themes In United States History 
by James F. Wickens, Chabot College 

Treats selected thames from American History, Divided into 24 short chap- 
ters, each containing a cartoon, a subject definition, a chronological outline, 
a variety of readings, and a workbook page. Supplementary reader for 
United States history courses. f 
Order Code 47899 $3.95 S 
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Contemporary and 


Classic Books 
from Schocken 


- F. G. Bailey 

STRATAGEMS AND 
SPOILS 
A Social Anthropology of Politics 
hardcover $6.50 


Philippe Devillers 

MAO 

(What They Really Said Series) 
hardcover $5.95 


Anatol Rapoport 
STRATEGY AND 
CONSCIENCE 

Introduction by Karl W. Deutsch 
paper $2.95 | 


Philip Green 

DEADLY LOGIC | 

The Theory of Nuclear Deterrence 
paper $2.45 


Mancur Olson, Jr. 
- THE LOGIC OF 
COLLECTIVE ACTION 


Public Goods and the Theory 
of Groups 


paper $1.95 

Charles H. Page 

CLASS AND AMERICAN 
SOCIOLOGY 

From Ward to Ross 

paper $2.95/hardcover $8.50 


. paper 


Keneim Burridge 

NEW HEAVEN, 

NEW EARTH 

A Study of Millenarian Activities 
hardcover $5.50 


John McLeish 

THE THEORY OF 
SOCIAL CHANGE > 
Four Views Considered 
hardcover $4.00 


W. E. B. DuBois 

THE SUPPRESSION OF 
THE AFRICAN 
SLAVE-TRADE TO THE 
UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 1638-1870 
Introduction by A. Norman Klein 
paper $2.45/hardcover $7.50 


Charles Horton Cooley 
HUMAN NATURE AND THE 
SOCIAL ORDER 

Introduction by Philip Rieff 
Foreword by George Herbert Mead 
$2.45 


Charles Horton Cooley 
SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 
A Study of the Larger Mind 
Introduction by Philip Rieff 
paper $1.95 . 


ag from your bookseller or 
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ANNALS 


OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Political Intelligence for 
America’s Future 





March 1970 


BOOK DEPARTMENT: NEW LITERATURE 
IN THE FIELD OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The Government and 
Politics of Ireland 


Basil Chubb. With a Historical Introduction by David Thornley. 
This first comprehensive work on Irish government and politics in 
35 years describes Ireland’s major political institutions and charac- 
terizes the country’s political culture. It presents up-to-date in- 
formation on such topics as elections, interest group activity, and 
the socioeconomic status of politicians and the politically active. 
The Politics of The Smaller European Democracies. $10.00 


Politics in Modern Greece 


Keith R. Legg. The process of modernization in Greece is unlikely 
to produce a truly modern political system—this is the conclusion 
that emerges from this detailed description and analysis of the 
political process in Greece. Based on a wide variety of historical 
materials, socio-anthropological studies, quantitative data, and 
personal interviews. $10.00 


The Politics of Brazilian 
Development, 1930-1954 


John D. Wirth. This book increases our understanding of Brazilian 
politics during the era of Getúlio Vargas by presenting detailed 
case studies of three key economic issues of the time: the foreign 
trade policy of the 1930’s, the decision to build the Volta Redonda 
steelworks, and the birth of Petrobras, Brazil’s state oil EE 
7.9 


The Russian Search for Peace 
February-October 1917 


Rez A. Wade. During the period between the revolution that 
deposed the Tsar in February and the Bolshevik seizure of power 
in October, Russia’s crucial problem was what to do about the war. 
This is a study of the alternatives considered during this period 
and their impact on the political fortunes of the country’s leading 
political factions. Ilustrated. $6.50 


Order from your bookstore, please 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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‘olonial Empire 


Seven Subject Sets in the Trish University Press Series 
of the British Parliamentary Papers 


In the nineteenth century, Great Britain’s colonial empire extended to all parts 
of the world—Africa, Australia, Canada, East India, New Zealand, the West 
Jndies. Her empire became a powerful economic and cultural force whose 
impact will be felt for centuries. 


The Irish University Press Series of the British Parliamentary Papers pro- 
vides all social scientists with an enormous source of essential documentation 
on this colonial period. Seven subject sets have been organized on the English 
colonies (over 100 volumes) including a vitally important related subject set 
on Aborigines (3 volumes). These volumes contain a wealth of information— 
dispatches, letters, official proclamations and reports, tables, charts, fold-out 
maps, documents, and the verbatim witness of government officials, traders, 
missionaries, colonists and natives—on all the problems and opportunities of 
colonial lize. There is documentation on the establishment of the colonies, 
detailed and major accounts of native life, native councils, native rebellions, 
and the massacre of aborigines. A complete analysis of the political, social, and 
economic life of the colonies is inclucled, detailing information on taxes, 
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FOREWORD 


This is the third issue of THE ANNALS devoted to the discussion of social indi- 
cators and social reports. These volumes were the result of the willingness of 
Dr. Thorsten Sellin, now Editor Emeritus of THE ANNALS, to place this. journal 
on the cutting edge of major governmental innovations. 

In March 1966, President Johnson instructed John Gardner, then Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, to undertake an interdepartmental mission to 
collect and develop a set of statistics and indicators that would be required for a 
presidential social report. In style and approach, the projected report would be 
analogous to, but in scope would go well beyond, the present Economic Reports. 

In order to support and spur on this governmental effort, Dr. Sellin asked 
Bertram M. Gross, the coeditor of this volume, to prepare a special issue of THE 
ANNALS as a private, trial-run social report. This one volume grew into two, 
which were published in May and September of 1967 under the title “Social Goals 
and: Indicators for American Society.” These volumes were read and discussed 
at the highest levels of government, set off several heated academic debates, and 
were used in the preparation of Toward a Social Report, the Johnson administra- 
tion’s exploration of social reporting.” 

Since the publication of these first volumes, the idea of social indicators and 
reports has been broadened and deepened. The Nixon administration has gone 
well beyond the exploration of social reports. It has committed itself to the . 
issuance of annual presidential reports on social goals and indicators. A number 
of states, municipalities, and regional governmental units are presently exploring 
social reporting. Substantial private and governmental research grants have been 
allocated to the development of systems of social indicators and accounts. The 
idea of social reporting has been variously praised and damned in the academic 
world. In this regard, many of the articles in this volume were selected from 
a lively set of panel discussions on social indicators held at the 1969 annual 
meeting of the American Political Science Association. 

This volume is addressed to the thorny issues raised by these developments: , 
What is to be the focus of a social report? What is to be included under the 
label “social indicators’? And how is this social knowledge to be linked to the 
process of policy-formulation? The resolution of these issues will determine 
whether the development of social indicators and reports will become a sterile 
academic ritual or a key focus of a contemporary social science of imagination and 
relevence. 

MICHAEL SPRINGER 


1US., Department of Health, Education, and Welfare EE D .C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1969). 
_ *Because of the great demand for these volumes, arrangements have been made to have 
them published as a book, entitled Social Intelligence for America’s Future (Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, in press). 


Social Indicators, Reports, and Accounts: Toward 
the Management of Society 


By MICHAEL SPRINGER * 


ABSTRACT: To many scholars and public officials, proposals 
for systems of social indicators and accounts, and for annual 
presidential social reports, point toward what can be viewed as 
an ultimate instrument of societal management. ‘This instru- 
ment would eventually provide a macroscopic assessment of the 
current and future state and performance of the social order, 
along with an indication of control mechanisms and guidelines 
for the production of social knowledge. Rooted in a “social 
science of managerial rationality,” it would draw upon the tech- 
niques of social-trend analysis, the analysis of national goals, 
futurism, systems theory, and “the new political economy.” In 
this regard, the two most fully developed discussions of social 
accounting differ primarily in their notion of what would be a 
rationally managed social order. It is argued that this instru- 
ment should be developed with models of democracy, as well as 
rational management, and based on a social science developed 
to serve the needs of the poor and unorganized as well as the 
rich and powerful. 


Michael Springer, Detroit, Michigan, is a Research Associate at the Center for Urban 
Studies, Wayne State University. He has publisked and done research on community 
development and the uses of social knowledge. He is currently developing an under- 
graduate urban education program at Wayne, and is engaged in a study of the “Social 
Indicator Movement.” 


* This paper is based on a more extensive study of social reporting and social accounting by 
the author: Social Indicators Reports and Accounts: A Managed Society? I would like to 
thank Carol Agocs, David O. Porter, John Musial, and David Warner, colleagues at the Center 
for Urban Studies, for reading earlier drafts of this paper. Responsibility for any errors in 
logic or fact, however, is mine. A previous draft of this paper was presented at the 1969 
annual meeting of the American Political Science Association. 
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OCTAL indicators,” “social Spite : 
and “social accounts” are terms 


that are being bandied about the aca- 


. demic world and the government with 


Toward a Social Report was released to - 


~ 


= = 1969). 


increasing frequency.: The Russell Sage 


Foundation has issued a volume titled 
. Indicators of Social Changet;. 


the 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science has published two issues of 
THE ANNALS on Social Goals and Indi- 
cators for American Society ?; the Lon- 
don-based Tavistock Institute has pub- 


‘lished a volume titled The State of the 
‘Nation: Social Systems Accounting, 
and a National Aeronautics and Space 


Agency NASA-sponsored research proj- 
ect resulted in the publication of a 
collection of articles, entitled Social In- 


dicators.* On the final day of the Jobn- 


son administration, a document entitled 


the public.® ‘A bill called the “Full Op- 


` portunity and Social Accounting: Act” | 
has been introduced in two consécutive 
` sessions of Congress. Recently, the 
Nixon administration has committed it- 


self to the preparation of annual presi- 
dential social reports on voal S and 
indicators. 


These loosely: rained activities repre- | 
sent a curious sort of political and in- . 


tellectual movement. It is curious in 


` that the movement presently has no 
base of popular support, but relies pri- . 
_ marily on the influence of a small group 


of prestigious intellectuals and a few 
liberal congressmen.. Further, the move- 


1 Eleanor Bernert Sheldon.and Wilbert E. 
Moore, eds., Indicators of Social Change: (New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1968). —_. 

2 TuE Anwats Vols. 371 and 372 (May and 
September 1967).- 

3 Bertram M. Gross The State of the Ná- 
tion: 


(Cambridge, Mass.: The MILT. Press, 1966). 
5 US., Department of Health, Education 


~ . and Welfare, Toward a Social Report-(Wash- 
Office, . 


ington, D.C.: Government Printing 


the formation of national policy. 


Social Systems Accounting (London: .’ semipopular articles: 
Tavistock, 1966). 


*Raymond A. Bauer, ed., Soda Indicators: 
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ment is nonideological in the traditional 
sense. It does not focus on substantive 
areas of governmental action,. but, 


- rather, upon the character of the policy- | 
2 making process. 


~The idea of an annual social report by 
the President and a national system of 


‘social accounts was initially suggested 
-by Bertram M, Gross.’ 


Gross argued 
that the professional economists, using . 
only economic analyses, have excluded 
other relevant social science expertise in 
This 

“new philistinism,” in which narrow eco- 
nomic concepts and measures alone com- 
pletely dominate the annual appraisal of 
American.. society, is embodied in the 
Statė of the Union Message, the Budget 
Message, and the Economic Report. 
Gross proposed a system of social ac- 
counts, similar to the existing system of 
economic accounts, designed to assess the 
priorities and goals of the “Great Soci- 
ety” more adequately. He also sug- 
gested. the possibility.of social reports - 
for particular states and metropolitan 
areas. Gross never specifically proposed 
what sort of statistical data should be 


included in a system of- social accounts 


and what substantive .areas should be 
covered in a social report, but he had 
put a provocative idea into the public 


-` domain. 


The idea sufficiently interested Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson that he set up 


-a staff within the Department of Health, 


Education, and Welfare (HEW) which, 
advised by an interdepartmental com- 
mittee and a panel of outside consult- 
ants, was to prepare a draft social re- 
port.” These activities resulted in the 


Æ Gios developed these proposals -in two 
“Planning: Lets Not 
Leave It to the Economists,” Challenge (Sep- 
tember 1965), pp. 30-33; and “Social State of 
the Union,” Trans-Action (November and 


- December 1965), pp. 14-17. 


T See Bertram M. Gross and Michael 
Springer, “Developing Social. Intelligence,” 
Bertram M. Gross, ed., Social Intelligence for 
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publication of Toward a Social Report, 
which was released to the public on 
January 20, 1969.8 The idea has been 
seriously _ examined in Congress. 
Through the efforts of Senators Walter 
F. Mondale (D-Minn.) and Fred B. 
Harris (D-Okla.), “The Full Oppor- 
tunity and Social Accounting Act” has 
been introduced in two consecutive ses- 
sions in Congress.® The bill calls for 
the creation of a council of social ad- 
visors, a social report of the President, 
and a joint committee on the social re- 
port. On July 13, 1969, the Nixon ad- 
ministration committed itself to the is- 
suance of annual social reports. Beyond 
this interest at the national level, several 
state and local governments have ex- 
plored the possibility of social report- 
ing.2° 

The task of providing substance to 
these provocative notions rested with 
the intellectuals, particularly those intel- 
lectuals who have careers and interests 
in both academic and governmental 
life! For these men, the notions of so- 
cial indicators and reports were “ideas 
whose time had come.” But they were 
also ideas in the process of emergence. 
There existed no fully developed system 
of social indicators and accounts—only 
a variety of vague suggestions concerning 


America’s Future (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
1969), pp. 21-25. 

8 Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Toward a Social Report. 

® First introduced in the 90th Congress as 
5.-843 by Senators Mondale and Harris, who 
were joined by Senators Clark (Pa.), Hart 
(Mich.), Inouge (Hawaii), Kennedy (Mass.), 
McCarthy (Minn.), McGee (Wyo.), Muskie 
(Maine), Nelson (Wis.), and Proxmire (Wis.). 

10 The states of New York, Michigan, and 
Missouri and the offices of the mayors of New 
York City, Boston, and Detroit. 

11 The influence of scholar-activists is just 
beginning to be explored. See Richard E. 
Neustadt, “White House and Whitehall,” The 
Public Interest (Winter 1966), pp. 55-69, and 
Noam Chomsky, American Power and the 
New Mandarins (New York: Pantheon, 1969). 


what ground they should cover and what 
should be their conceptual underpin- 
nings. There also existed no model so- 
cial report. These suggestions drew 
upon a number of intellectual approaches 
that were moving toward that macro- 
scopic assessment of societal performance 
which Gross had so provocatively sug- 
gested. There existed no model social 
report—only a few suggestions about 
what could be included in them. 

In such a situation, it may be useful 
to indicate what has been envisaged for 
social reporting and the sort of con- 
ceptual approaches that are being sug- 
gested to provide the framework for 
the substance of social indicators and 
accounts. 


TOWARD THE MANAGEMENT OF SOCIETY 


Much of American social science has 
been developed to assist the governing 
elites of our political and economic insti- 
tutions. Social scientists have addressed 
themselves to the problems of corporate 
managers, directors of social service 
agencies, and high-level civil servants 
and elected officials, and have suggested 
ways to make their actions more “effi- 


‘cient” or “effective.” Harold L. Wilen- 


sky has argued that 


from Machiavelli and Adam Smith to mod- 
ern social researchers, social scientists have 
been policy-oriented. In their “applied” 
roles or moods they have addressed them- 
selves to the ruler; intermittently they have 
turned their attention to te troubles of less 
privileged groups among the ruled.?” 


This assertion should neither surprise 
nor shock the reader. For example, so- 
cial psychology and organizational soci- 
ology have consistently addressed them- 
selves to the problems of organizational 
control, stable and responsive work 
forces, and methods by which corporate 
managers can secure these goals. They 

12 Harold L. Wilensky, Organisational In- 


telligence (New York: Basic Books, 1967), p. 
Vii. 
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have not attempted to advise the ma- 
chine-wrecker, the unresponsive worker, 
or the wild-cat striker. Political scien- 
tists have consistently concerned them- 
selves with making the formal govern- 
mental institutions more “efficient” or 
“democratic.” The bulk of their advice 
is directed to presidents, cabinet mem- 
bers, party leaders, agency heads, and 
congressmen. Only rarely do they at- 
tempt to advise lobbyists, participants in 
mass movements, or unorganized citi- 
zens. In large measure, the significant 
variables of economic analysis can be 
manipulated only by a governing elite— 
be they the managers of General Mo- 
tors, the members of the Federal Reserve 
Board, the President, or Congress. 

Improving managerial rationality has 
been the focal concern of American so- 
cial science. This concern is reflected in 
the choice of research topics in the fram- 
ing of questions studied, and in the 
“remedial” actions implicitly or explic- 
itly suggested. In large measure, this 
writer has no fundamental objection to 
such an orientation. But I would lke 
less emphasis on the improvement of 
managerial rationalitv and a greater so- 
cial science effort addressed directly to 
the problems, concerns, and interests of 
the ruled. 

For the most part, those conceptual 
approaches that are converging upon the 
idea of social accounting and social re- 
porting come from this social science of 
managerial rationality. Developed and 
applied initially to the management of 
organizations, these approaches are being 
expanded to what can be conceived as 
the ultimate application of managerial 
rationality—the over-all guidance of our 
social order. 

The guidance of the social order may 
appear to be a rather far-fetched and 
utopian notion, but when one reflects 
upon both the range of demands that 
have been made upon our governmental 
institutions and the extent of rational 


control that has already been imple- 
mented at the federal level, such mecha- 
nisms as social reporting and accounting 
can be viewed as obvious and necessary 
innovations.?* 

The Full Employment Act of 1946 ex- 
plicitly committed the national govern- 
ment to the goals of maximum employ- 
ment and economic stability, and set up 
the Council of Economic Advisors. 
Since 1946, the range of goals, explicit 
and implicit, in federal activities has 
greatly expanded. There has not, how- 
ever, been an expansion of our mecha- 
nisms for rational guidance to match 
this expanded range of governmental 
responsibilities. Incremental improve- 
ments in planning techniques have been 
achieved with the widespread application 
of cost-effectiveness analysis and the 
recent introduction of the Planning, Pro- 
gramming, Budgeting System (PPBS). 

But these techniques are most effec- 
tive in analyzing economic variables and 
are usually geared only to the activities 
and goals of one agency or department. 
As such, they will present only a series 
of unrelated and partial visions of the 
direction of governmental action. Fur- 
ther, these techniques can assess govern- 
mental actions only in terms of economic 
efficiency or effectiveness, and thus ex- 
clude other criteria of choice. They are 
best employed when both the goals and 
policies are defined, but are of limited 
use in revealing alternative goals and 
policies.** 

A number of large corporations have 
moved beyond these partial economic ap- 
proaches and have developed opera- 
tional, general-systems overviews which 
provide detailed assessments of the in- 
ternal structure and environments of 

13 Philosophical discussions of such a notion 
can be traced as far back as Bentham and 
Comte. 

14 Not all commentators would agree with 
this assertion. See, for example, the special 


issue of the Public Administration Review, 
vol. 27, no. 1 (March 1967). 
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their organizations. Often they are pro- 
jected into the future for five, ten, 
twenty, and even fifty years. These anal- 
yses provide the basis for strategic 
corporate decision-making. 

To view social accounting and social 
reporting as being directly analogous to 
these corporate planning practices can be 
deceptive. Long-range corporate plan- 
ning focuses primarily on a few “hard 
areas”—technology, markets, and the 
level of economic activity—while any 
ultimate instrument of government 
planning must address itself to such 
elusive questions as crime, social break- 
down, public disorders, and mental 
health. Also, the number of decision- 
making centers and the range of con- 
flicting values are far greater within 
government than in corporations. 

Such difficulties have not dissuaded a 
large number of intellectuals and gov- 
ernment officials from interpreting a 
rather vague proposal for a system of 
social accounts and presidential social 
reporting as a signal to begin the devel- 
opment of a comprehensive instrument 
- for governmental planning. The specific 
functions and conceptual approaches for 
this instrument are presently being ex- 
plored at the highest levels of the federal 
establishment and in a variety of uni- 


versity and private research institutions. 


AN ULTIMATE INSTRUMENT OF 
SOCIETAL MANAGEMENT 


Those scholars and government offi- 


cials who have been providing substance ` 


to the notion of social accounting and 
reporting have indicated a rather am- 
bitious set of functions that these instru- 
ments are eventually to perform. Al- 
though some would emphasize one func- 
tion over another, the following five 
functions reflect a rough consensus con- 
cerning what this new instrumentality of 
rational control is expected to do.*® 


15 This section is an attempt to synthesize a 
large number of public and private discus- 


— 


Assessing the state of the society 


Social accounts and reports are to 
provide a comprehensive—and, in large 
part, quantitative—statement about the 
character of our society. Such state- 
ments are viewed as consisting of broad 
descriptive displays of information about 
that society. The scope and detail of 
this description of the system-state is yet 
to be determined. There exist no “so- 
cial” models that, like our present eco- 
nomic models, identify what parameters 
are “relevant” or “significant.” -There 
is agreement, however, that such a state- 
ment should include what is generally 
referred to as sociological, as well as 
economic, information. It remains un- 
certain whether such a statement would 
include information on the natural and 
physical environment, the state of tech- 
nology, or the psychological condition of 
the population. 


Assessing the performance of the society 


Social reports are expected, somehow, 
to provide a normative assessment of 
this array of social accounts—how well 


our society is achieving a specific set of 


goals, whether a certain situation is de- 
sirable, and whether “progress” is being 
achieved. How such normative criteria 


sions of social accounting and social report- 
ing. It draws on my observations at meet- 
ings of the Panel on Social Indicators of HEW 
and at the series of meetings on the idea of 
social accounting held during 1967 by B. M. 
Gross. I was also enlightened by a- number 
of discussions with scholars and government 
officials and a variety of printed materials on 
social accounts. See particularly U.S., Con- 
gress, Senate, Subcommittee on Government 
Research, Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, Hearings, Full Opportunity and Social 
Accounting Act, 90th Cong., lst sess., 1967; 
Raymond A. Bauer, “Societal Feedback,” in 
Gross, ed., Social Intelligence for America’s 
Future, pp. 63-80; Daniel Bell, “The Idea of 
a Social Report,’ The Public Interest, no. 15 
(Spring 1969); and Mancur Olson, Jr.- “The 
Purpose and Plan of a Social Report,” The 
Public Interest, no. 15 (Spring 1969). 
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are to be introduced is a thorny problem. 
It has been suggested thai these per- 
formance standards should be related to 
the goals of a particular administration 
or that a set of national goals should be 
established by some “neutral” and “rep- 
resentative” body or that they should 
reflect a “consensus” or American values. 
Not surprisingly, these suggestions were 
countered with the arguments that the 
goals of a particular administration are 
too short-range to be able to provide 
measures of “social progress,’ that 
“neutral” or “representative” bodies can 
only agree on goals at such a low level of 
specificity that they would also be of 
little utility, and that there “exists” no 
consensus of American values. Needless 
to say, social reporting must employ 
more sophisticated normative approaches 
that would take into account the di- 
versity of goals within our society and 
could indicate performance on the basis 
of a selected set of values. 


Anticipating the future 


Linked to this assessment of the sys- 


tem’s state and performance would be 
an orientation toward the future. The 
more visionary have suggested that a so- 
cial report could project alternative so- 
cial futures which could serve as a basis 
of political choice. Others view social 
accounting as an early warning device 
that could forewarn the nation of crisis 
situations, for example, the uprisings in 
the cities or the public reactions to the 
Vietnam involvement. More modest 
suggestions deal with the extrapolation 
of key social trends or the targeting of 
defined social goals. Any future orien- 
tation must rest on accurate and detailed 
assessments of the “present” state of 
society; these assessments remain to be 
developed. 


Indicating control mechanisms 


Directly or indirectly, a social report 
should indicate the kinds of govern- 


mental and private actions that would 
ameliorate a condition, achieve a par- 
ticular goal, or secure a desired future. 
Given our present knowledge of society 
and of the impact of public policies, this 
function has been minimized. A social 
report would indicate the general direc- 
tion of public policy, rather than pro- 
vide the details of remedial action. For 
example, a discussion of the relationship 


between increased police activities and 


the rates of violent crimes may suggest 
that it is impossible for the police to 
suppress such acts and that crime rates 
are more responsive to changes in family 
structure, employment, and income. 
Such a suggestion would have clear, but 
nevertheless quite general, policy impli- 
cations. 


Guidance of social knowledge 


It has been eminently clear that our 
present base of social information and 
analysis severely limits the fulfillment of 
the above functions. Many have argued 
that the process of developing a system 
of social accounts and regular social re- 
porting by the President is required to 
overcome these limitations. Through 
this process, some degree of central con- 
trol (and perhaps more congressional 
support) can be achieved in our federal 
statistical establishment. It has also 
been suggested that such a process could 
provide criteria for the allocation of fed- 
eral social science support and spell out 
some key questions for academic re- 
searchers. Some have argued that this 
would be about the only function of 
social reporting in the short run. Oth- 
ers, more optimistic, believe that the 
other four functions can be achieved, in 
part, in a few years. 

These five interrelated functions 
amount to what can be viewed as the 
ultimate application of managerial ra- 
tionality. They imply that we can, in 
the foreseeable future, develop macro- 
scopic assessments of our social order, 
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predict our future, and indicate how to 
put social processes under control. The 
more cagey proponents of social ac- 
counting will suggest that it will take 
some time to get the bugs out of the 
system and that there are some things— 
usually unspecified—that cannot be 
measured, predicted, or controlled. 

Although there has been a rough con- 
sensus on what might be the function of 
social accounting and reporting, there 
appears to be considerable disagreement 
on the conceptual approaches that 
would serve as its basis. There are a 
number of well-established approaches 
that have been moving toward the idea 
of social reports. 


SOME APPROACHES. TO SOCIAL 
ACCOUNTING 


The idea of macroscopic assessments 
of our society did not originate with 
Gross’s proposal for a social report and 
systems of social accounts. There are a 
number of well-developed approaches to 
such assessments and several documents 
which can be viewed as precursors of a 
social report. Much of the present de- 
bate about how to develop systems of 
social accounts and how to formulate 
social reports is rooted in these diverse 
approaches. Although the approaches 
have unique origins, they are by no 
means mutually exclusive intellectual 
constructs; they have frequently been 
used in combination, and individual 
scholars have contributed to two or more 
of them. For the purposes of this paper, 
I can only identify these approaches 
crudely and indicate a few of their im- 
plications for social reporting. 


Analysis of social trends and change 


The study of social trends and social 
change has been one of the primary in- 
terests of American sociologists. A key 
figure in this tradition is William F. 
Ogburn, who produced a vast amount of 
work on the measurement of social 


_Ogburn’s writings: 


change.!® He was particularly con- 
cerned with the development of statisti- 
cal series that could be correlated and 
projected into the future. Ogburn 
viewed such statistical series as a neces- 
sary requirement for effective social 
planning. 

Ogburn was the driving force behind 
the publication, in 1933, of Recent So- 
cial Trends," the most significant pre- 
cursor to any contemporary social re- 
port. This volume was the product of 
the President’s Research Committee on 
Social Trends, a committee established 
in 1929 to study “where social stresses 
are occurring and where major efforts 
should be undertaken to deal with them 
constructively.” | 

Ogburn’s interests have been contin- 
ued in contemporary sociological re- 
search. Of particular interest is the 
Russell Sage Foundation’s Monitoring. of 
Social Change project, which is directed 
by Eleanor B. Sheldon and Wilbert E. 
Mocre. 

Such projects collect, organize, and 
analyze macroscopic arrays of social sta- 
tistics. These analyses, however, are 
rooted primarily in scholarly concerns, 
and are thus not directly applicable to 
the essentially political focus of social 
reporting. 


The analysis of national goals 


As part of the national introspection 
precipitated by Sputnik, President Eis- 
enhower, in 1957, appointed the Com- 
mission on National Goals as a. “nòn- 
partisan” body supported by private 
funds and having no formal connection 
with government. The Commission was 
to report on what our national goals 

16 An extensive bibliography of William F. 
Wiliam F. Ogburn on 
Culture and Social Change, ed. Otis Dudley 
Duncan (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1964), 

ae President’s Research Committee on 
Social Trends, Recent Social Trends. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago, 1943). 
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should be, and to suggest appropriate 
policies to ‘achieve them. Responsibility 
for the preparation of the Commission’s 
report was given to the American As- 
sembly of Columbia University, and a 
number of foundations | provided finan- 
cial support. A report was prepared and 
published in 1960 under the title Goals 


jor Americans and was given fairly wide 


circulation and publicity.’® 


The report consisted of fifteen chap- 


ters, by different authors, which dis- 
cussed eleven goal-areas at home and 
four abroad. In general, it was a con- 
servative and backward-looking docu- 
ment. The level of analysis was, at best, 
journalistic, and was suffused with the 
primitive patriotic slogans and anticom- 
munism that dominated the political and 
intellectual climate of the 1950's. 
ously enough, the Commission’s staff 
director was William F. Bundy, then on 
leave from the Board of National Esti- 
mates of the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA). 

Under the aispices of the National 
Planning Association, the simple-minded 
approach of Goals for ‘Americans was 
transformed into a series of rigorous and 
sophisticated analyses of the cost of se- 
curing a set of national goals. These 
efforts combined the logic of benefit- 
cost analysis with macroeconomic consid- 
erations in order to determine the costs 
-and consequences of securing goals in 
sixteen substantive areas. - 


The Nixon administration has made. 


the analysis of national goals an integral 
part of its approach to social reporting. 
Whether this effort will result in another 
document like Goals for Americans or 
will draw upon the work'of the National 


18 American Assembly, ed.; Goals for Ameri- 


cans (Englewood Cliffs, NJ.: Prentice-Hall, | 


1960). 

_  18See Leonard A. Lecht, Goals, Priorities, 
and Dollars (New York: Free Press, 1966) ; 

and Leonard A. Lecht, The Dollar Cost of 

National Goals (Washington, D.C.: National 

Planning Association, 1965), 


Curi- 


Planning Association or will use some 
other approach is, as yet, uncertain, 


Futurism 


The shape of the future has een 
become a primary concern of highly 
variegated groups of scholars. While a 
future orientation is clearly present in 
social-trend and national-goal research, 
I refer to approaches to the future that 
are far more speculative and intellectu- 
ally venturesome. ‘There are two key 
thrusts to these futurist activities that 
could have significant impact on social: 
accounting and reporting—technological 
forecasting and the projection of alterna- 
tive social futures. 

Predicting the development and im- 
plementation of technological changes 
has become an integral part of the plan- 
ning process in many large firms and 
governmental agencies (particularly the 
Department of Defense and NASA). 
The space, aircraft, and electronics in- 
dustries now plan upon the basis of pro- 
jected technological “breakthroughs.” 2° 
Such questions as the implications of 
new communications systems for urban 
development patterns are now being 
seriously explored. 

Needless to say, technological fore- 
casting can be of great significance for 
social reporting, but many of the futur- 
ists are now moving into an area that 
may have even greater import—the pro- 
jection of alternative social futures.” 


20 See, Ralph C. Lenz, Jr, Technological: 
Forecasting, U.S. Air Force System Command, 
June 1962; and James Brian Quinn, “Techno- 
logical Forecasting,” Harvard Business Review 
(April 1967). 

21 Most significant of such activities are the 
work of Herman Kahn and his associates at 
the Hudson Institute; the Commission on the 
Year 2000 of the American Academy of Arts 
and Science; the efforts directed by Olaf Hel- 
mer at the Institute for the Future; and 
Bertrand de Jouvenel’s Futuribles project -in 
France. The monthly magazine The Futurist 
contains extensive bibliographies of future 
forecasting efforts. 
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Projecting clusters of technological, so- 
cial, and political changes,- these fore- 
casters attempt to suggest a set of al- 
ternative societal futures.. Although the 
“state of the art” is poorly developed at 
present, it is hoped that such projections 
could eventually serve as one of the ele- 
ments of social reporting. 


THe New POLITICAL ECONOMY 


“The New Political Economy,” a term 
coined by the political scientist, William 
C. Mitchell, refers to what Mitchell 
views as a new multidisciplinary field 
that focuses on the following four ques- 
tions: 


1. Composition of the public budget. 
Which goods are produced, in what 
quantities? 

2. What is the over-all size of the 
public budget? 

3. How are budgetary choices made? 

4. Who gets how much of the benefits 
produced or distributed by govern- 
ment? 24 


This “new” field is the study of po- 
litical choice involving various scarce 
public goods. The allocation and distri- 
bution of these goods are assessed ac- 
cording to a variety of “decision rules” 
that posit the maximization of a par- 
ticular good or of some “welfare func- 
tion.” Drawing heavily on price theory, 
welfare economics, and a number of 
other sources, this new field can provide 
the basis for a new science of basic and 


. applied policy analysis and for the con- 


ceptual basis of social accounting. 

Of course, this is not a new field at 
all; these positivistic notions have their 
origins at least as far back as Pigou and 
Pareto. What is new is the great con- 
temporary interest in these approaches 
in both scholarly research and policy 
analysis. The “new” political economist 
views social accounting and social re- 


22 ©The New Political Economy,” Social Re- 
search, vol. 35, no. 1 (Spring 1968), p. 77. 


porting as the logical extension of cost- 
benefit analysis and the measurement of 
social cost. From such perspectives, the 
National Commission of Technology, 
Automation, and Economic Progress 
called, in 1966, for a system of social 
accounts. ‘These accounts were to as- 
sess the utilization of human resources 
in four areas: 


1. The measurement of social costs 
and net returns of innovation. 

2. The measurement of social ills 
(for example, crime and family- 
disruption). 

3. The creation of performance bud- 
gets in areas of defined social 
needs (for example, housing, educa- 
tion, and welfare). 

4. Indicators of economic opportunity 
and social mobility. 


Eventually, this might provide a “bal- 
ance sheet” which could be useful in clari- 
fying policy choices. It would allow us 
to record, not only the gains of economic 
and social change, but also the costs, and 
to see how these costs are distributed and 
borne.?3 


Such a “balance-sheet” approach pro- 
vided the conceptual underpinnings of 
Toward a Social Report, the Johnson 
administration’s exploration of social re- 
porting.” (This document will be dis- 
cussed in detail below.) There is every 
reason to believe that this intellectual 
approach will continue to be pursued 
vigorously in the academic world. 


Systems theory 
Anatol Rapoport has written: 


General systems theory is best described 
not as theory in the sense that this word is 
used in science but, rather, as a program or 
a direction in the contemporary philosophy 
of science. ... All the variants and in- 
terpretations have a common aim: the inte- 


28 Technology and the American Economy, 
vol. 1 (Washington, D. C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1966), pp. 96-97. 

24 Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Toward a Social Report. 
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gration of diverse content areas by means 
of a unified methodology of conceptualiza- 
tion or of research.?® 


Operationally, systems theory—whether 
it is drawn from systems engineering, 
sociology, or biology—is an attempt to 
develop models or principles which would 
help to order a wide array of phenomena 
and would take into account discernible 
regularities and interrelationships. 

Social-systems theory has been viewed 
as potentially capable of providing a 
useful framework for social accounting 
and reporting, in that it provides a com- 
prehensive conceptual model capable of 
ordering the wide array of data that 
should be included in a social report. 
Much work has already been done in 
broad applications of models of social 
systems in the study of comparative 
politics and anthropology. For the 
most part, however, such social-systems 
applications have provided only rough 
descriptive statements about societies, 
and only very rarely do these analyses 
reach the level of specificity required to 
encompass large arrays of statistics. 
_ In a more scholarly style than he used 
in presenting his proposal for presiden- 
tial social reports, Bertram Gross has 
outlined a general systems model to 
guide the development of social indi- 
cators and accounts.” This exercise is 
a clear demonstration that systems the- 
ory——whether Gross’s brand. or some 
other—-can provide a sufficient frame- 
work for social reporting. By keeping 
his discussion at a more general level 
that did not come to grips with a range 
of statistical information, Gross also 
_ demonstrated the need for a fine-grain 
application of his, or some other, systems 

25 International Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences, 2nd ed. s. v. “General systems 
theory.” 

26 Bertram M. Gross, “Social Systems Ac- 
counting,” in Bauer, ed. Social Indicators, 
chap. 3. A revised version cf this chapter 


was published as a book: Gross, The State of 
the Nation. 


approach in order to demonstrate its 
applicability to social reporting une- 
quivocally. 


Toward SOME SOCIAL REPORTS 


The approaches discussed above—the 
analysis of trends, national goal analysis, 
futurism, the New Political Economy, 
and systems theory—constitute a rich 
and diverse base of concepts, models, 
and methodologies for the development 
of systems of social accounts and social 
reports. This writer has no theoretical 
objections to the utility of any of these 
approaches. What is of interest is how 
they are applied. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to evaluate any of these applica- 
tions intensively. No draft social report 
exists, not even a partially developed 
system of social accounts. ‘There are, 
however, two efforts that attempt to sug- 
gest how to begin the development of 
social reporting. These early documents 
merit some examination. 

Framed solidly in the tradition of the 
new political economy, Toward a Social 
Report is the most extensive govern- 
mental exploration of how to go about 
developing social indicators and ac- 
counts. Although many people con- 
tributed to this document, its conceptual 
framework is largely the work of Mancur 
Olson, Jr. Olson, a Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of HEW under Wilbur Cohen, 
was charged with the preparation of the 
document. The other effort was the 
work of Bertram M. Gross. Gross ap- 
plied his variant of general social-sys- — 
tems theory to sketch out the conceptual 
model for the development of social 
accounts. In “Social Systems Account- 
ing,” Gross attempted to demonstrate 
how his systems approach could be of 
some use to the managers of society.” 

The most significant difference be- 


27 See The Managing of Organizations, 2 
vols. (New York: Free’ Press, 1964); and 
“What Are Your Organization’s Objectives ?,” 
Human Relations (August 1965), pp. 195-216. 
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tween these works is the difference in 
their implicit models of “managerial 
rationality’—how society’s managers 
should approach the task of making de- 
cisions, Before contrasting these two 
visions of societal management, perhaps 
it would be well to sketch out what is 
meant by managerial rationality. 

James D. Thompson indicates two 
factors that determine the appropriate 
rationality for a given situation: stan- 
dards of desirability, which can be clear- 
cut or ambiguous, and the level of 
knowledge about cause-effect relation- 
ships among the important variables.?® 
This knowledge can range from com- 
plete to incomplete. 

Toward a Social Report, when pushed 
to its logical limits, implicitly argues 
that the management of society is only 
rational when there is a complete con- 
sensus on national goals and when 
knowledge about how to achieve these 
goals is relatively complete. This no- 
tion is rooted in the conceptual scheme 
which guided the preparation of the doc- 
ument. Fundamental to this scheme is 
the definition of a social indicator. 


It is in all cases a direct measure of 
welfare and is subject to the interpretation 
that, if it changes in the “right” direction 
while other things remain equal, things have 
‘gotten better, or people are better off. 
Thus statistics on the number of doctors, 
policemen could not be social indicators, 
whereas figures on health or crime rates 
could be.?° 


Each substantive chapter is focused 
on a particular social indicator—health, 
public safety, or social mobility. Some 
questions posed in these discussions are: 
Are Americans getting more or less of 
these goods? What is known about 
causal relationships? Where are our in- 


28 James D. Thompson, Organizations in 
Action (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1967), pp. 
83-98. 

28 Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Toward a Social Report, p. 97. 


telligence gaps? The Appendix of the 
report sketches out an approach for the 
development of a more rigorous set of 
social indicators. It is argued that in 
many areas of direct normative concern, 
ageregative indices would provide useful 
measures of social progress. A health 
index based on a measure of life expec- 
tancy less days of bed disability is given 
as an illustration. Such an index can 
take life-expectancy increases into ac- 
court and discount them with increases 
in the number of days that people are 
confined to bed at home and in hospitals. 
It is argued that an impressive set of 
sociel indicators, based on such aggre- 
gative indices, could be developed at a 
modest cost in the near future. 

Tne next step would be the develop- 
men: of a system of policy accounts for 
determining the most “efficient” way of 
increasing a social indicator. Social in- 
dicators would measure social outputs, 
and policy accounts would measure pub- 
lic end private activities’ impact upon 
and costs to a particular indicator. Al- 
though this macroscopic causal model is 
a long way off, the report concludes that 
it will ultimately be required for “ra- 
tional” decision-making. 

Tnerefore, in the short run, Toward 
a Social Report judges that the manage- 
menz of society can, in the near future, 
be guided by clear-cut standards of de- 
sirability, but will be constrained by 
limited knowledge of cause-effect rela- 
tionships. It argues that, in the long 
run, complete knowledge of cause-effect 
relationships can be approached. What 
is behind these notions, of course, is the 
optimization model of welfare economics. 
Political processes will provide relative 
weights to a set of social indicators, and 
the cost-constraint analysis and resource- 
allocation can be determined by the 
product accounts.® 


30 This argument was developed fully by 
Maneur Olson, Jr. in “The Relationship of 
Economics to the Other Social Sciences: The 
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Olson states: “A complete set of pol- 
icy accounts is a utopian goal at pres- 
ent,” 3 One can legitimately ask how 
much time must elapse before it is a 
“nonutopian” goal. Or! should we -not, 
for the present, approach social reporting 
with a different model of rationality? 
Gross’s discussion of social accounting, 
“Social Systems Acco-inting,” rejects, 
for the present, the causal modeling im- 
plied by Olson’s policy accounts. In 
describing his own Spinney Gross 
` states: 


My strategy has been to. concentrate upon 
description and thereby prepare a founda- 
tion of explanation. This'was meant studi- 
ously resisting the temptation to leap pre- 
cipitately into premature. use of the pro- 
posed accounting system for the purpose of 
prediction or control®? 


Gross then goes on to present a gen- 
eral systems-model which he originally 
developed and applied ‘to the manage- 
ment of organizations. : He argues that 
from this general framework, one .can 
generate specific operational models that 
can describe any social unit—a family, a 
firm, a tribe, or even a ‘nation. 

The major elements of this general 
framework are seven structural variables 
linked. to seven performance variables. 
His structural variables—people, non- 
human resources, subsystems, external 
relations, internal relations, values, and 
guidance—could order a vast amount of 
descriptive data about the structure of 


Province of a ‘Social Report, ” Paper pre- 


pared for delivery at the 1967 Annual Meeting 


of the American Political Science Association, - 


Chicago, September 8, 1967. 

81 Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Toward a Social Report, p. 101. 

82 Gross, “Social Systems Accounting,” - p. 
156 (italics in original). ,While Gross may 
assert that it would be “premature” to use 
systems of social accounting for “prediction 
or control,” the whole thrust of his discussions 
suggests that social accounting can and must be 
introduced into the policy making pro cess in 
the near future. 


any social unit. From his performance 
variables—satisfying interests, producing 
output, investing in systems, using in- 
puts efficiently, acquiring resources, ob- 
serving codes, and behaving rationally— 
one could include an indefinite array of 
performance data and normative mea- 
sures about the processes of a given so- 
cial unit. The model explicitly takes 
into account a multiplicity of confusing 


and conflicting goals and can include a 


variety of partial models of cause-effect 
relationships; however, it only loosely 
indicates how this could be accomp- 
lished. On the other hand, how society 
is to be rationally managed is presented 
more clearly. “Rationality” consists of 
society’s managers being able to work 
out compromises between conflicting 
goals and to act on the basis of sketchy 
knowledge of cause-effect relationships. 
In effect, Gross equates “rationality” 
with “the political process.” He is ġuite 
clear about this when he writes about 
“broad rationality.” 


In its highest form the rationality of guid- 
ance often emanates not so much from pre- 
conceived policies and calculations as from 
the heat of social combat and conflict reso- 
lution. At this level of generality, the 
formulation of meaningful goals and the 
meaningful evaluation of social performance 
require a combination of brutal, pragmatic 
realism and humanistic ideology that places 
major emphasis on satisfying people’s in- 
terests.5% 

In summary, Gross and Olson present 
two very different visions of what would _ 
be a rationally managed social order. 
Gross’s managers would be men at the 
very center of the political process, per- - 
haps in a vast situation room surrounded 
by a plethora of charts, graphs, and in- 
telligence reports. There, with “a com- 
bination of brutal, pragmatic realism 
and humanistic ideology,” they work out 
the compromises and make the intuitive 
judgements required to chart the course 


38 Tbid., p. 251. 


Cc 
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of society. Olson’s managers are well 
removed from social conflict—perhaps, 
in a quiet, well-lighted room, with sev- 
eral computer consoles along the wall. 
There they wait for a consensus to be 
achieved so that they can secure the 
desired social goals in an orderly and 
expeditious fashion. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The previous discussion presents some 
notes on the origins and implications of 
the idea of social accounting and social 
reporting. I have by no means ex- 
hausted the subject, but in bringing this 
short piece to a close, I would like to in- 
dicate that I am not entirely sanguine 
about these developments. My doubts 
are not about the possibility of a man- 
aged society. I am convinced that social 
technology can eventually be developed 
so that it would be possible to gain con- 
siderable control over many societal 
processes. My doubts rest on a variety 
of mora] and political considerations. 

One can view the proponents of social 
accounting and social reporting as being 
urged on by two motives: (1) a sincere 
desire to bring about the implementation 
of some long-overdue social reforms: and 
(2) the hope that in the process of 
bringing about these reforms, they will 
become a new political elite of techno- 
cratic managers. The issuance of presi- 
dential social reports and the process of 
developing systems of social accounts 
will focus both interest and intellectual 
energy upon the achievement of a broad 
range of social goals. Such develop- 
ments would also justify bringing the 
intellectual and scholar even closer to 
the centers of national policy-formula- 


tion. The literature of social accounting 
can thus be viewed as presenting an 
ideo_ogy which justifies the emergence of 
a new ruling class that will provide “ob- 
jective,” “scientific,” and ‘“nonideologi- 
cal” advice to the “rulers” of society. 

Furthermore, as I argued above, 
American social science has been, in 
large measure, geared to the needs of the 
ruling elites of our social institutions. If 
social reporting is to become a major 
enterprise in our federal government, 
social scientists may very well become so 
linked to those elites that they will þe- 
come indistinguishable from them. Such 
issues have been belabored ad infinitum. 
But if the notion of a “free intellectual” 
has any contemporary appeal, then the 
development of social accounts and re- 
ports could pose serious threats to the 
survival of this social role. 

If our polity can afford to maintain its 
slightly democratic and anarchic organi- 
zation, I will be the first to say, “down 
with the rascals and to hell with social 
accounts.” But from this writer’s per- 
spective, such a position may not be 
tenable, Our society is caught up in a 
juggernaut of social and technological 
chanze that, if not controlled and di- 
rectei, may create increasingly unlivable 
cities, polluted land, and an alienated 
population. 

Therefore, social indicators and re- 
ports are ideas whose time has come, 
because they are needed. What is re- 
quired now is that they be developed 
with models of democracy as well as 
rational management, and rooted in a 
social science that has been developed to 
serve the needs of the poor, despised, and 
unorganized, as well as the rich and pow- 
erful. 


The Intelligence of Congress: Information and 
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ABSTRACT: Proposals for improved information systems for 
legislatures have become a standard feature of the literature on 
legislative systems. Most of these proposals, however, either 
fail to take account of political realities or have a centralizing 
bias which is likely to prove incongenial to most legislators. 
Given the functionally fragmented structure of American poli- 
tics, the methods that congressmen use to gather information 
are essentially rational, and likely, therefore, to prove highly 
resilient to change. But the form of rationality which the legis- 
lative intelligence system now favors is ill-suited to the policy | 
needs of the society, particularly in those instances where the 
need for establishing orders of priority is most urgent. It may, 
thus, be particularly important to develop new intelligence sys- 
tems in the executive branch, and in the private sector, to sup- 
plement, challenge, and engage the entrenched system of legis- 
lative intelligence. 
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F pressed to locate the institution 
most susceptible to, and perhaps 

most responsible for, the “intelligence 
gap,’ most contemporary political ob- 
servers would focus on Congress. Al- 
most every recent book on Congress has 
had something to say about the informa- 
tion problem. And the lack of reliable 
sources of intelligence is a hardy peren- 
nial in the garden of gripes of congress- 
men themselves. 

It is not my purpose here to question 
these laments. I am for motherhood, 
honesty in government, Doris Day, and 
better informed public officials. I am 
against ignorance. What I would like 
to suggest in this paper, however, is that 
lack of information is not the real prob- 
lem. The information problem, from the 
perspective of most legislators, in fact, 
“is not one of scarcity, but one of an 
abundance oi information, most of which 
remains unassimilated and undigested.” 1 
Nor is the problem one of efficiency. 


Given the limitations of time and train- -' 


ing, American legislators have developed 
information systems which are not only 
adequate to the performance of most leg- 
islative tasks, but which are also highly 
rational and well-suited to the legis- 
lative role as the system now defines it. 

The information problem is a problem 
of political values, of deciding “who gets 
what, when, and how.” As presently 
structured, the American system of leg- 
islative intelligence fragments power and 
responsibility. The reformers would 
consolidate. At issue fundamentally are 
differing concepts of rationality: Con- 
gress is structured to maximize “func- 
tional” rationality—a rationality which 
emphasizes “the co-ordination of action 
with reference to a definite goal.” The 
ends of most would-be reformers empha- 

1 Heinz Eulau, “The Committees in a Re- 
vitalized Congress,” in Alfred de Grazia, ed., 
Congress: The First Branch of Government 
(Washington, D.C.: American Enterprise In- 


stitute for Public Policy Research, 1966), p. 
253. 


size “substantial? rationality, or 
“thought which reveals intelligent in- 


sight into the inter-relations of events 


in a given situation.” ? To put it an- 
other way, Congress is problem- and 
task-oriented, short-range, and ad hoc in 
approach; the reformers, the champions 
of social indicators and program budgets, 
are priority-conscious, ecologic, system- 
atic, and eclectic. 

The forces which impel legislatures 
toward the functional form of rationality 
are imbedded in the imperatives of the 
organizational response to complexity of 
an elected, collegial body. The struc- 
ture of the legislative system and the 
demand environment in which it operates 
are congruent with one another, though 
probably not with the systems of indi- 
cators discussed elsewhere in this vol- 
ume. 


CHANNELS OF LEGISLATIVE 
INTELLIGENCE 


The flow of information to Congress 
in early sessions was relatively simple. 
Informed by past acts of the Congress 
and other legislative bodies, each indi- 
vidual member served as a communica- 
tions link between his constituency and 
his colleagues. In this two-step flow of 
communications, each individual mem- 
ber was the gatekeeper for information 
regarding his own state or district. ` 

Gradually, a new and considerably 
more complex pattern evolved. The ini- 
tial change was Internal. At first in- 
formally, later quite rigidly, Congress 
institutionalized the gatekeeper func- 
tion. Structural roles began to play as 
important a part as did the situational 
ones. By replacing select committees 
with standing committees, and by gradu- 
ally abandoning the informal rule which 
placed a member of each state’s delega- 
tion on each committee, Congress, in the 


2Karl Mannheim, Man and Society in an 
Age of Reconstruction (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1940), pp. 51-57. 
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early nineteenth century, moved toward 
an information system based on function 
rather than region. By the end of the 
century, the standing committees of 
both houses had became gatekeepers in 
more senses than one. The committees 
as institutions and their members as in- 
dividuals became the primary sources of 
factual information for other members 
and, at the same time, acquired the 
power—which, of course, they still have 
—to, in effect, choke off the informa- 

tion flow altogether by burying a bill. 
: Insofar as “the most important part of 
the legislative decision-process [is] the 
decision about which decisions to con- 
sider,” ® this power to regulate the flow 
of issues to the membership at large is of 
critical import. 

Further enhancing the significance of 
intramural communications patterns in 
Congress was the professionalization of 
the institution: As the proportion of in- 
cumbents increased from about half of 


the total membership of the House in . 


the Reconstruction period to slightly 
better than 90 percent in recent ses- 
sions,* the information system changed, 
too. The more incumbents the House 
and Senate contained, the greater possi- 
bilities for specialization, and the more 
the members of each body could look to 
their colleagues, rather than to outside 
sources, for information. 


THE INFORMATION ENVIRONMENT 


Paralleling this internal tendency to- 


ward increasing specialization has been 
a similar trend in the society as a 


8 Raymond A. Bauer, Ithiel de Sola Pool, 
and Lewis Anthony Dexter, American Busi- 
ness and Public Policy (New York: Atherton 
Press, 1963), p. 405. 

4 Randall B. Ripley, Party Leaders in the 
House of Representatives (Washington, D.C.: 
Brookings Institution, 1967), p. 51, presents 
figures for the period 1869-1908. More recent 
sessions are covered in Charles O. Jones, Every 
Second Year (Washington, D.C.: Bonne 
Pee 1967), p. 68. 


whole and, of course, in the executive 
branch. Perhaps the most important 
twentieth-century development in the 
information systems of American legis- 


‘ latures has been their increasing reliance 


on outside specialists. In both the pri- 
vate and public sectors, at -both the 
state and national level, outside groups 
are playing an increasingly important 
part in structuring the flow of informa- 
tion to legislative assemblies. 

The proliferation of private lobbying 
organizations and the rise of the bureau- 


- cratic lobby, the administrative agency, 


as a source of information and initiative 
in the legislative process: these are dis- 
tinctively modern phenomena. ‘This is 
not to imply that private associations 
and administrative agencies were inert 
in the earlier years. It is to argue, how- 
ever, that it is only in recent years that 
these groups have become regular, ac- 
customed channels of information, ini- 
tiative, and legislative significance. 
Thus, there has been added to the 
legislative information system a set of 
exogenous gatekeepers. These outside 
groups influence the legislative informa- 
tion system in a variety of ways. They 
filter information and provide facts, and 
points of view. Equally important is 
their role in initiating proposals and set- 
ting the agenda of national priorities. 
Whether or not they have the political 
clout to pass a bill, most large pressure 
groups do have enough influence to as- 
sure its consideration, and, thereby, to 
assure their clientele that information 
on the subject will be presented to the 
legislature. Finally, these groups have 
an impact on the internal structure of 
Congress itself. Whether the initiating 
force is legislative, administrative, or 
private, structural parallelism is an im- 
portant fact of American political life. 
In the cases of the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service and the Farm Bureau, or the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
and the congressional committees on 
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public works, such patterns of structural 
parallelism may be clearly traced. In 
similar fashion, interservice rivalry in 
the Department of Defense has its pri- 
vate-sector reflection in competitions 


among private contractors and their re- 


spective supporters in congress. 


FUNCTIONAL FRAGMENTATION 


This structural parallelism, spanning 
as it does both the legislative and execu- 
tive branches, as well as their private 
sector counterparts, tends to isolate pol- 
icy subsystems from one another. What 
the separation of powers means today 
is a separation of policy subsystems 
rather than a separation of political in- 
stitutions and powers. The legislative, 
executive, and private institutions that 
are immediately concerned with a given 
policy-set make policy in their arena. 
Central institutions serve mainly to rat- 
ify and give formal authorization for 
these decisions, and to arbitrate in those 
instances where the decisions made in 
one policy subsystem may have a spill- 
over into others.® 

How completely the policy-making 
process has been fragmented into such 
policy subsystems is not really at issue 
here. For whether or not one accepts 
the model of functional fragmentation 
as an accurate depiction of the way in 
which the policy process works, it is a 
reasonably good approximation of the 
way in which its information system 
works. There are few general sources or 
recipients of information. And the re- 
cipients of information have, so to speak, 
gone to bed with the suppliers. The 
intra- and extra-legislative gatekeepers 
bring similar perspectives to bear on 
most problems; their political needs and 
inclinations run along parallel lines; and 
they are, through long-nurtured habits 

5 This analysis of the policy-making process 
craws upon Theodore Lowi, The End of Lib- 
eralism (New York: W. W. Norton, 1969). 


of interaction, highly sensitive to each 
other’s needs. Members of Congress 
seek committee assignments which re- 
late to the needs of their constituents: 
farm district members become members 
of the Agriculture Committee and West- 
erners, of the Interior Committee, and 
the like. And committees, in turn, are 
staffed by those who are either recruited 
directly from, or who develop close ties 
with, these same interests. “Largely as 
an outgrowth of this built-in committee 
bias.” in the dry words of Senator Prox- 
mire, “the relationships between the 
staffs of the committees and subcommit- 
tees and their counterparts in the execu- 
tive agency is hardly one of arms-length 
dealings.” © Bills are drafted, negoti- 
ated, and even marked up, in sessions 
involving congressmen, interest-group 
leaders, and executive officials. Once 
agreement has been reached, there is 
likely to be “considerable reluctance to 
do anything that would either upset 
that delicate balance or start a chain 
reaction of amendments.”* Indeed, 
once agreements have been reached in a 
policy subsystem, those who have par- 
ticipated in the negotiations may have a 
vested interest in withholding informa- 
tion from other potential participants. 
As former Congressman Thomas B. Cur- 
tis has put it: 


Instead of fulfilling their functions, namely, 
to gather facts and arguments concerning 
issues so that the House itself could intel- 
ligently reach a decision, [committees] have 
usurped the prerogatives of the House and 


6 Senator William Proxmire, Introduction to 
The Analysis and Evaluation of Public Ex- 
penditures: The PPBS System, A Compen- 
dium of Papers submitted to the Subcommittee 
on Economy in Government, Joint Economic 
Committee, 91st Cong., Ist sess., 1969, p. viii. 

7 Eugene Eidenberg and Roy D. Morey, An 
Act of Congress (New York: W. W. Norton, 
1969), p. 93. This is a fascinating case study 
of the way in which, even on a major bill, 
major battles are fought out and resolved 
within a policy subsystem. 
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‘sought to make the decision themselves, 
each in their own little kingdoms. l 
This usurpation of the power to make 


er decisions has corrupted the study and de- 
liberative process from one of gatherifig as - 
-mutch information as possible end spreading 


it out on the record for the rest of Con- 
gress . . . to one of squirreling away what 
information the ‘senior members of ‘the 
committee have acquired ... . so that the 
- committee’s decision, made behind closed 
doors, becomes the decision ae full- Con- 
`” gress adopts. 8 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION -AND’ 
_ MISINFORMATION | 


Informed decisions can be made by 


uninformed men. Indeed, ihey usually 
are, or, at least, they are made by-men 
who are uninformed about the issues at 


hand. On. major national issues, each . 
individual congressman may be forced. 


to bécome something of an instant ex- 
pert—ready to respond intelligently to 
‘the pleas and queries of his constituents. 


mation within the legislature. 


Congressmen develop an implicit roster of 
fellow-congressmen ‘whose judgment they 


respect, whose viewpoint they normally. 


share, and to whom they can turn for guid- 
- ance on particular topics..of the colleague’s 
` „competence. 
follow the lead, not of any one person, but 
of a roster of specific colleagues soned by 
_ topics.’ | . 


Thus, the key oioi problem for - 


a congressman may be finding reliable 
sources, rather than finding facts.. As 
politicians rather than scholars, how- 
ever, this is the problem they are likely 
‘to be most capable of handling well. 


8 Representative Thomas B. Curtis, - from a 


report to constituents quoted in John S. Sa- 
loma IH, Congress and the New Politics (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, 1969), p. 215. l 

? Bauer, Pool, and Dexter, Americar Business 
and Public Policy, p- 437. 


delegate to anyone. 


Each congressman tends te .. 


The problem of time is a critical vari- 
able in understanding the legislative flow 
of information. “We can. get all the 


information we need,” a senior member | | 


of the House Appropiiations Committee 


has testified, and “we have the means -_ 


to check any answers given. However, 
there are many duties a member cannot . 


more time.”*° The best way to find: 
time is to. find reliable sources of advice ` 
and information: sources which combine 
insights into the factual aspects of pol-. 
icy, proposals with a shrewd awareness 
of their political implications. Outside 


of the areas in which he himself has - 


special knowledge or interest, the legis- . 
lator needs sources of information which ` 
can combine, in one ‘neat package, an 
evaluation of a program’s significance, 
popularity, and relationship to other 
negotiable issues. - The most economical 
form in which such information can be 
packaged i is that which contains the least 


l ` data. The best information that he can ` 
Most of the time, however, on most | 
issues, there is a two-step flow of infor- 


have on some issues is a reliable directive 


to vote. -yes or no. 
To what kinds of information sources. 


 do' legislators turn? This depends, ‘in ` 


large pärt, upon what kinds of people — 
legislators are. And without oversimpli- 
fying too egregiously, it is possible to 
make a few important generalizations, 
the most obvious of which is perhaps - 


‘the most important: they are all politi- . 


cians., Whether or not there is such a 
thing as a political personality, the fac- 
tors which motivate men to choose this 
unusual career, and the forces which 
move the electorate to favor some of 
these’ over others, do produce a group: 
of men and women who are similar to _ 
one another in their orientation toward - 

the political process. Whatever other 
generalizations might be made, politi- 


10 Representative Jamie Whitten, “Organiza- . 
tion of Congress,” Hearings before the Joint 
Committee on the Organization of the Con- - 
gress, 89th Cong., ist sess., 1965, part 4, p. 650. 


What we need is . - 


be 


= 
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cians are, above all, oriented toward 
interpersonal relations, toward people. 
“To enjoy politics,” says Stimson Bul- 


litt, “one must enjoy people; it helps if . 


ohe likes them as well.” * 

Not only are they all politicians; they 
are all legislators.: Robert de Jouvenal 
once wrote: “There is less difference 
between two deputies, one of whom is a 
revolutionary and the other is not, than 
between two revolutionaries, one of 
whom is a deputy and the other is 
not.” 12 The job description of each 
member of the United States Congress 
is remarkably similar to that of each 
of his colleagues. Everyone has the 
same basic problems: liberals and con- 
servatives alike are frustrated in their 
dealings with executive agencies; all are 
subject to the same tensions which arise 
from having to make judgments based 
on inadequate information; all have had 
and will continue to have the experi- 
ences of campaigning, of adjusting their 
families to a double life, one in that 
strange and distant city of Washington. 
The sharing of these common feelings 
and experiences plays an important part 
in the development of strong integrative 
norms. Or in the blunter words of one 


congressman: 


One of the problems here is that of crony- 
ism. All kinds of strange alliances develop 
and people just don’t like to hurt one 
another.18 


Finally, the career patterns and occu- 
pational backgrounds of American legis- 
lators are an important factor in deter- 
mining which sources of information are 


11 Stimson Bullitt, To Be a Politician (Gar- 
den City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1959), p. 27. 

12 Robert de Jouvenal, La Republique des 
camarades (Paris: Grasset, 1914), p. 17. 
From an unpublished paper by Duncan Mac- 
Rae. 

13 As quoted in Charles Clapp, The Con- 
gressman: His Work as He Sees Jt (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1963; Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Anchor Edition, 1964), 
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likely ‘to have the greatest impact. 
Three of every five congressmen are 


lawyers.. Subject-matter experts—scien- 


tists, engineers, doctors, psychiatrists, 
particularly, those who might suffer a 
loss of skill from any prolonged inter- 
ruption of their professional or research 
careers—are rarities in public office. 
“The findings of this study can be 
stated briefly,” states a recent govern- 
ment report, entitled Technical Infor- 
matien for Congress: “Few politicians 
are scientists, and few scientists are 
politicians,” 14 

Thus, they are lawyers, not technical 
experts; they are legislators; they are 
politicians. Some of the importance of 
these characteristics can be glimpsed by 
a look at that much-maligned institu- 
tion, the legislative hearing. However 
tedious the typical hearing, however re- 
pelled.many scholars may be by their 
repetitious, ritualistic redundancies, it 
could well be argued that few mecha- 
nisms be could better designed to meet 
the information needs of American legis- 
lators. From the perspective of the 
scholar, hearings often seem designed to 
show only that legislators are men who 
possess nearly infinite capacities for bore- 
dom. From the perspective of a legis- 
lator, however, a hearing provides the 
opportunity to learn through interper- 
sonal communications, a type of inter- 
change which may be particularly con- 
genial to the political personality. 

The importance of the face-to-face 
aspect of hearings is enhanced by the 
adversary nature of the proceedings. 
Trained as lawyers, most legislators are 
well pzepared to serve as prosecutors of 
unfriendly witnesses, to draw out the 
best in those with whom they agree, 
_ 14U.S., Library of Congress, Science Policy 
Research Division, Legislative Reference Ser- 
vice, Technical Information for Congress, Re- 
port ta the Subcommittee on Science, Re- 
search and Development of the House Com- 


mittee cn Science and Astronautics, 91st Cong., 
Ist sess., 1969, p. v. 
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and to arrive at some kind of judgment 
on the basis of a comparison of the 
two cases. 


The rules of science data differ join the 
rules of legal evidence: scientific truth is 
established by objective demonstration and 
confirmed by replication; political truth is 
established by consensual agreement, usually 
after an “adversary contest.” 15 


They have the training and background 
to keep an open mind, and to regard 
justice less as a set of absolute prin- 


ciples than as a balance between the, 


arguments of competing clients. Fi- 
nally, as incumbent politicians, legis- 
lators are particularly sensitive to the 
political nuances of most presentations. 
Year-to-year variations, changes in the 
positions of key client groups, the grad- 
ual erosion of hard-line attitudes into 
negotiable positions—these are the sub- 
tle aspects of organizational and agency 
presentations that astute politicians look 
for and often find. And through the 
hearings on a bill, particularly if 
they are long and drawn out, the areas 
of possible compromise with one’s 
colleagues may also emerge. 

The gist of all this is that legislators 
are politicians, not scholars.. They are 
likely to “be more impressed by one 
who is making a speech about a par- 
ticular proposition than by what is said 
on the subject.”*® ‘They are likely to 
find “objective” sources like the Legis- 


lative Reference Service “good but. ster- . 


ile.”?7 “I prefer,” said one congress- 
man, “to call on someone who I know 
agrees with my position.” 7® Legislators, 
then, by the demands of their job, by 
their origins and training, and by the 
nature of their environment, are likely 
to be most closely attuned to face-to- 
face communications, to policy advo- 


18 Technical Information jor Congress, p. 5. 

16 As quoted in Clapp, The ike Mae p. 
141. 

17 Ibid., p. 128. 

18 Ibid., p. 189. 


cates rather than “unbiased” observers, 
and to politically sensitive and politi- 
cally significant sources of information. 


INTEREST GROUPS AND EXECUTIVE 
ÅGENCIES 


The importance of-interpersonal in- 


‘fluences, of patterns of communication 


within the legislature, and of relations 
between colleagues, has received in- 
creasing attention in the literature on 
Congress. At the same time, the old 
stereotype of each individual legislator 
patiently processing the facts and inter- 
ests involved in each and every issue 
can be found, like one of Bentley’s 


“spooks,” hovering silently behind a. 
- number of recent analyses. 


The litera- 
ture on the importance of interest groups 
in the legislative process is one of these 
haunted areas. 

Partially as a reaction to the disci- 
pline’s embarrassingly passionate em- 
brace of group theory, it has become 
fashionable in recent years for sophisti- 
cated political scientists to debunk the 


‘myth of pressure-group domination of 


the legislative process. It has been 
shown ‘beyond. question that lobbyists 
score few conversions, that they apply 
“pressure” to relative few members, and 
that they are far more likely to interact 
with those who already share their out- 
look than with those who need to be 
persuaded.*® But to show this is not to 
show that pressure groups do not play 
an often decisive role in the legislative 
process. If there is a two-step flow of: 
information in the legislature, ‘it takes 
only one strategically placed member to 
insert a “Louis B. Mayer” amendment, 
only one small clique to insure a pro- 
tective tariff for glass, only one cotton- 


19 These points are well covered in Bauer, 
Pool, and Dexter, American Business and Pub- 
lic Policy. See also Andrew M. Scott and 
Margaret A. Hunt, Congress and Lobbies 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1965). 
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oriented subcommittee to draw up the 
cotton-subsidy program and push it 
through. The member or members who 
serve as gatekeepers in these instances 
are unlikely to feel as if they were under 
pressure, and a completed interview 


‘schedule might well show that, beyond 


the sponsors, not a single member al- 
tered his behavior at the behest of any 
outside force. l 

Much the same argument can be made 
with regard to the influence of executive 
agencies. One of the most striking po- 
litical developments of the last decade 
has been the thorough penetration of the 
executive branch into every phase of the 
legislative process. Not only in initi- 
ating legislation, not only in drafting 
bills for congressional consideration, not 
only in helping to line up support, but 
at every stage of the legislative process, 
the Administration now plays an active 
role. It has infiltrated into the inner 
sanctums of the legislature: mark-up 
sessions ‘and conference committees. 
The bureaucratic presence at these 
stages of the legislative process is new, 
and it dramatically alters the nature of 
the legislative-executive relations. This 
new pattern of penetration is not simply 
an extension of the trend toward grow- 
ing presidential power. Indeed, the 
growth of this kind of liaison work 
weakens. the President by moving the 
key points of legislative access away 
from the center. As with interest 
groups, moreover, the fact that most 
congressmen are not pressured by execu- 
tive officials on most bills does not mean 
that the bills themselves are not, by and 
large, the product of executive lobbying. 
Because there is a two-step flow of 
communications within the legislature, 
access to the relevant committee or sub- 
committee is all that is required to exert 
influence. The normal information flow 
of a legislature is such that subsystem 
bargaining obviates the need for system- 
wide pressures. 


THE POSSIBILITY OF REFORM 


At their best, most of the significant 
reforms of legislative intelligence sys- 
tems have been proposed out of a desire 
to bring some sort of hierarchy or cen- 
tral control to the legislative process. 
In structural terms, the desire is to in- 
volve more individuals in the evaluation 
of information about each program; in 
policy terms, to force more consideration 


' of coraparisons between programs; .or in 


philosophical terms, to substitute sub- 
stantive for functional forms of ration- 
ality. At worst, proposals for reform 
have been made out of ignorance, or out 
of false assumptions about the nature 
of the existing system. The current 
wave of concern for legislative intel- 
ligence is a by-product of new technolo- 
gies, new techniques, and new problems. 
I take it as self-evident that the uni- 
verse of problems with which legislatures 
must deal has changed radically in the 
past twenty to thirty years, and I fully 
accept the need for adjustments in the 
legislative system. If they are to be 
effective, however, proposals for reform 
must take account of the new realities 
of the system’s needs and capacities. 
An intelligence failure is not a failure 
to make good decisions. Well-informed ~ 


men can make foolish decisions; ill- 


informed men, wise ones. As long as 
there is a two-step flow of communica- 
tions, the two have nothing to do with 
one another. Like the artillery gunner 
who can be a “good” shot only if he has 
good spotters, the quality of legislative 
intelligence is a function of its sources. 
If the information system fails, it fails 
either because the exogenous gatekeep- 
ers—interest groups and executive agen- 
cles—are blocking out or failing to pro- 
vide full information, or because the 
internal gatekeepers are blocking out, 
misinterpreting, or failing to understand 
important sources of information. Real- 
istic reform ‘proposals are those which 
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tion, or. (3) to redirect the, information 
`. flow. . Unrealistic, reform proposals are 


- those which fail to. take into account 


“the intelligence: needs of legislators, or 


' which are based upon false assumptions 


‘about . the ways in yach information 
, flows. ei 3 
"Among. this latter type are most of 


the proposals to solve the problem of 
“the intelligence gap ‘through the in- 


creased ` use- of - data-processing .tech- 
- niques; ` With a, cOmputer console in 
every office; each legislator could have 
“at his nimble fingertips all the data that 
he might conceivably. need to make: al- 
most any kind of decision. The im- 
_ mediate problem with such a proposal 
‘is that. it tends to ignore the political 
..aspects of information, The advantage 
of using. committees‘rather than com- 
“puters to process information - is that 
the committee, unlike the computer; is 
`! “programmed” ` -by „those -’whose role- 


:, orientations, social .origins, and political: 
. problems.are remarkably similar to those 


-of the men who need‘ the information. 
An: information source, that deals only in 
|" objective facts is not likely, to. be very 


~ ready shave no time to. read,” 2 then 
_there is no point in preparing yard upon 
yard of computer output to be. added 
to the material that congressmen already 

‘do not understand. 
- An equally important barrier to the 
widespread introduction of. computers in 
_ legislative assemblies i is ideological. Ted 


20 Aaron Wildavsky, “Toward. a Radical : 


-Incrementalism: A Proposal to Aid: Congress 


` jo ‘Reform of the Budgetary: Process,” in’ Al- 
- fred de Grazia, ëd., Congress: the First Branch ` 


-of Government (Washington, D:C.: American 


‘Enterprise Institute for Public, Policy Research, 


1966), pP., 159—160. ; < 


are designed (1) to improve he exoge- | 


If “there is no point in pre- 
paring vast volumes of general data to | 
-þe added to the tomes congressmen al- ` 


tog ie re that Congress ‘olay 


> distributive : policies at ‘every opportu--, 


nity, that is; it prefers to make policiés 


‘unit by unit;. group by group, in such 


a way that “the indulged and the de- 
prived, the loser and the recipient, need 
never come into direct confrontation.’’*+ 


To centralize decision-making in a legis- 
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lature is to force it fo consider the re- | 


., distributive aspects of policy—for exam- 


ple, ‘the effects of one set of policies 


upon another or the: relative merits of | 


different: subsidies. 


lature effectively passes the redistribu- 


Questions. such as’ 
these can never be totally ignored, but 
they can be defused and diffused by’ 
farming them out to separated policy: : 
subsystems.’ By doing this, the legis-' 


tive buck.to the administration; pat- - 


ticularly to the budgetary authority. 


Any reforms that would bring redis-- 


tributive decisions back -into the’ legis- 


port. | 


_ barrel). 


lative arena are not likely to. ‘be highly. 


_ successful. . 


= bi distributive politics doat legis- 
latureś, redistributive and. regulatory 
policies are the preferred arenas of 
elected - executives. Inasmuch as the 
constituency of. the executive is larger, 


. there is less possibility for buying off 


small groups without alienating’ larger 
ones. ‘Thus, the President gets very 
little - ‘political mileage -out of a river- 


and-harbors project that might be of 


near- decisive importance to a congress- 
man. By calling for an economy drive 


. or. no-new-starts policy in the aréa of | 
public works, on the other hand, he | 
might: gaih considerable’ political’ sup- . 
Such support is too diffuse to . 
interest many congressmen (except per~, 


ae 
Z 


haps those who have no pork in the ` 


The agencies and bureaus’ of 
the execùtive þranch are torn between 
these - conflicting~ political. pulls: 


. 2 Theodore -J. Lowi, “American Business, 
Public Policy,, Case Studies, and Political 
Theory” World Politics.16 (Fall 1964), p. 679. 


they, | 
must play the distributive game in order ` 


to satisfy their client groups and the 


Congress; yet, they must be prepared to 


offer redistributive rationales to. hier- 


archical: superiors in general and to the, 


` Bureau of the Budget in particular. 
In’ political terms,- then, centraliza- 
tion and redistribution are, at one nodal 


- point, distributive politics, aid functional - 


decentralization at another. The lower 
levels of the bureaucracy must steer a 
“careful course between’ these diverse 
nodes. As regards the’ flow of informa- 
tion, Congress tends to prefer agency 
autonomy; the executive presses for 
- centralization. One of the key battles 
in recent years has been over the 
locus -of legislative liaison, ` activities. 


The ‘basic task of the White House; 


Liaison Officé under Presidents Ken- 
nedy and Johnson was’ to centralize 
_liaison activities, to make sure that 
“relations with aE on , Policy 
matters [would] . 


be less frequently auspices lev- 
els in the agencies.” 2? The effect of. such 
centralization is to reduce conflict within 
and among departments so that a coherent, 
compatible legislative p=ogram can be pre- 
sented to Congress. 
tition can be settled largely within the €x- 
ecutive and not require resolution at, the 
Capitol.2% 


The Planning-Programming-Budgeting 


System (PPBS) introduced under Presi- . 


dent Johnson has a similar centralizing- 
redistributive bias. PPBS seeks a ra- 
tional allocation of resources, “substan- 
' tially rational, in the sense that it is 
comparative,- that it considers the rela- 


tive merits of different programs, that it - 
is oriented toward planning rather than ~ 
management, that it is, in the final. 


analysis, redistributive. _ 
Congressional resistance. to ‘PPBS: is 


_22G. Russell Pipe, “Congressional Liaison: 
‘The Executive Branch Consolidates‘Its Rela- 
_ tions with Congress,” Hearings before the Joint 
- Committee on the Organization of the Con- 
gress, 89th Cong., 2nd — 1990; part 15, Ps, 
2272. ` 

23 Ibid., p. 2276. Vo 
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budget, 


Bickering and compe- - 
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more than an aversion to br 
to centralization, or. to statistić 
ing. ' At base it is an aversion tos, get- 
ing.. The appropriations process is the 





. least- important facet of legislative con- 


trol .over public policy. Budgeting for 
such ` programs as highways, pen- 
sions, Medicare, and farm subsidies is 
automatic. -It is determined by self- 


‘enforcing allocation formulas, exoge- 


nous factors over which budgetary of- 
ficials have little control. ` Weidenbaum 
estimates that these uncontrollable 
budget activities accounted for nearly 
half of the budgetary requests for Fiscal 


Year 1969. Almost three-fourths of the 


controllable requests, moreover, were for 
defense, itself an almost untouchable. 


‘budget. item in recent decades.” 


For all the’ recent attention which has 


‘been given to the appropriations process 


in Congress, however; that is not: where 
the action is. Congress controls the 
but not through budgeting. 
Real budgetary power is in the hands 
of. the substantive committees, and they 


‘- are unlikely to relinquish that power to 
‘the: committees on appropriations or ‘to 


anybody else. If the Farm Bureau, 
Farmer’s Union, Grange, Dairy Associa- 


“tion, Department of Agriculture Division 


of Milk Marketing, and the’ congres- 
sional subcommiteees őn poultry and 
dairy products can establish a set of - 


. milk-marketing agreements that all can 


live with, they damn well do not want 
any whiz kids coming in to tell them 
that other programs have a: higher 3 


priority. 


What PPBS can do. with regard to 
legislative intelligence., is to alter, to` 
some degree, the exogehous sources of - 


' information, and to provide certain use- 


“24M. L. Weidenbaum, Federal Budgeting: 


The Choice of Government Programs (Wash- 


ington, D:C.: American Enterprise Institute 
for Public Policy , Research, 1964). Weiden- 
baum presents. the figures- for 1969. in- The 
Analysis and Evaluation. of ‘Public Expendi- 
tures: The PPBS: System, vol. 1, p. 363. . 
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fa. new: perspectives o on, A poli at: can” Tei is unlikely, I ould argue, that: is. 
"do no’more than that unless and until.. internal, structure of the American Con- 
othe” political, environment of Congress. . gress, can be expected - to, change so’ sig: -a 
m viş “altered. - see J. “nificantly as ‘to .dlter- the pattern, of in-.” 
..What_T’am: saying. is, in other words 2 formation: - flow... This ‘Present system, ia D 
“that: the” ‘pattern. of information-ùtiliža- however,is not, in.my opinion, adéquate.. 
“tionin: a legislature” is: determined by, to ‘the task of. providirig adequate. data, i, 
“the pattern. of ‘political demands tpon:: -It-is a system that encourages the ‘gen--" ~.: 
that legislature, not. vice’ versa. -Thus, ` eration ‘of vindicators. rather than indi. oy 
“changes ;, in. ‘the external enviroment—.. ‘cators. “As: such, it works fairly well. 
, PPBS or. the’ ‘reorganization of liaison whei key~social ` ‘groups, are adequately, `; 
“practices, - for: example—are’ unlikely, to Tepresentad and “when - competition for. 
i remold: legislative: intelligence » signifi- -- resources is guaranteed: onë set of vindi-'... - 
_ cantly. , - And unless the-political-demand. cators can be checked - against another.:- ” 
‘environment: changes radically,: there. are It does not’ work: well when key constitti: ` : 
unlikely, to-be significant changes i in the.. encies are:ill- organized, diffuse; or mond-"- i 
l Internal system of. ‘processing. ‘informa-" lithic ‘and. noncompétitive. , “There is a: 
“tion. » : Nò- ‘matter ‘how many computers . tendency. in some ‘sociological research,” We. 
-are ‘installed, “no matter how ‘well ‘staff Etzioni. and Lehman: have written, sito 
> ~ facilities: are improved; the: systein : ‘of treat, formal administrative ‘units, ih 
‘information ` “and misinformation; will as countries, church’ parishés, ‘and school - 
‘rethain essentially unchanged. ee $ ‘classés, as if they were aulan al 
Wy ~\ meaningful social units.” 2* - The tend: ` 
i " Contcxess AND Soctat INDICATORS: . ency of -the legislative. intelligence sys“ 
“In a sense, the ‘probable inability of tem is. to. treat politically. defined . ube! 
“Congres effectively to utilize new sources _systems.as if they were meaningful social: 
“of: informatión may make the drive for: units, A well- -developed: system of social; 
a centralized > ‘system: Of ‘social- ‘systems -accounts might at least help. to démon- ` 
: “accounting all. thé more, urgent.‘ For if < strate some ofthe- shortcomings of this. 
“the lēgislativė ` ‘system. is SO structured - assumption. | ` THER 
as virtually: to. preclude substantial ra= . .New indicators; of course, will noe in’ 
‘tionality. ‘and the weighing of priorities; themselyes, acquire political relevante. , ; 
E the legislative system’ is so :structured - _ Indeed; they are ‘unlikely. to‘ become ' as, 
“as, to: block, out ‘those. facts: which have part of the legislative inforination - Syse? z E 
tot. „been carefully prefiltered through a_ tem until, they are made into: vindicators., 
“self-assertive-systemi ‘of gatekeepers; and Congress does not, pérhaps. cannot; deal - 
T if, ‘at the’ sdme time, -there is a need for ‘with objective information, In-the usiial 
“co-ordination; planning, and general so- -pattern,. intérest ` groups. generaté, data.” 
“cial control—then ‘the need for alterna- `. But perhaps data can generate ‘interest’ 
k ‘tive information ‘systems is all the more - groups.. If data. can,. ‘and only if. they: 
urgent: "The: centralization -of certain ` ` can, ther one of the ‘most’ useful’ by: $ 
| information-gathering” activities is a ne- ‘products: of the indicators. movement . 
cessary. precondition to. the - erosion of -will ‘be to supplement- and extend the: pon 
. the - autonomy’ of congréssionally , sip- : ` information’ environment. ‘within. which 
"ported policy subsystems, , a a Congress acts." . |: are 4 


i "3 > oh , 
Ny | 26 The bet discussion of. the problems for’ a. 26 Amitai Etzioni and ‘pdword’ W. Lehman; * S d 
legislature. of “salvation by staff” is in Bertram — “Some | Dangers’ ini ‘Valid’. Social Measure-.." | 
+M. Gross, The ‘Législative Struggle (New York: “ment, ‘a ‘THE ANNALS-373 (September 4967) 
- McGraw-Hill, wee PP. 421-423. 12 i Pa 
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0Co By Amrrdr ETZIONI * e 


Ausrpabr: This ‘paper disuse ie continuation of an effort . 
to: develop indicators ‘for macrosociological concepts: ` Indi- ~~” 
-cators for two concepts are suggested: for the. knowledge. that a 2 
societal ‘unit commands and for the mobilization of its member: 
ship: - The theoretical justification’ for. focusing. on these two 

| concepts is. briefly discussed, and. the- merits ‘and shortcomings. 
of various indicators are re explored. se es 
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. lumbia University ‘and -Director of the ‘Center for Policy Research. His three major. ` 
= works are: The Active Society (1968) ; Political ‘Unification, (1965) ; and. A Compara- 


‘tive Analysis of. Comples: Organizations, (1961). He received his Ph.D. from the Uni- 


“versity of „California in 1958, and Hiis M. A. and B.A. from the Hebrew University at.. 
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row to measure. pie? capacity a a. 


government to manage ‘such soci- 
etal processes as changing the relations 
-among races, classes, regions, or tribes is 
‘the question before us. . 
‘ numerous and _ urgent social - ‘problems 


_~ that’ we face requires a. high capacity for 


-+ 


management of societal-(as distinct, from 


economic) processes. Before we can de- 


velop a more specific theory of societal 
management (of, a term we prefer, ‘“so- 
> cietal’ guidance” 1), it is necessary to 


~ gain. more systematic empirical data on - 


‘the status of various variables which | 
7 have been already identified. This, . in 
turn,’ ‘necessitates the development of 


"measurements which assess the states of _ 
tees variables aad and operation- 


ally 2 
‘Here we shall illustrate the ‘develop- 


:* ment of such measureménts in two areas: 
~ societal knowledge and-societal.mobiliza- 


~ variables analyzed here.” 


tion. «In doing so, we deliberately dò 
` not go here into two related issues. 
First, we'do.not provide the theoretical 
“justification for choosing the particular 
We explained 
‘elsewhere, in some detail, why we con- 
““sider these variables necessary , to .con- 


< -ceptualize societal guidance éffectively.? 


Basically, the amount and quality of 
_ knowledge available is a significant ‘fac- 
.*tor in determining the degree of reality 
that a societal; policy has; the level, of 
mobilization accounts for the capacity to 


_ generate the energy-necessary to imple- - 


ment (or to block the implementation 
of) policy. - . . i 


4 “Mariagement” implies downward. direction. 


_ One of”our major conclusions in a work: previ- 


' _ ously published-is that effective societal efforts 


: 
? 


require a truly participatory , society. See 
- Amitai Etzioni, The Active Society: A Theory 


“of Societal and Political Processes (New York: ` 
"Free Press, 1968), especially chaps: 16-18, 21; 
. 2 For.. a basic general statement of the issues, . 


_ involved, see Bertram M. Gross, The State of 


the Nation (London: Tavistock, 1966). se : 
> 3 Etzioni, The Active Society, chaps. 6 to’ 9, 


~ on societal knowledge, | and chap. 15, on mobi: 


- ‘lization. : ss . : 


x 
= . ` 
sa 
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- ing societal measurements. 
stance, it is generally: easier to measure 
‘quantity than it is ‘to measure quality, - 
but the’ ldtter ‘must ‘often be “covered” 


_ To solve’ the: 
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Second, we. do “not. éxplore here the 
“general difficulties involved in develop- 
‘For in- 


in’ order’ to, provide. a valid - measure- 
ment. - 


However; there is one conclusion ` 


of our previous work which is relevant. 


-here: measures of societal processes are ` 
rarely fully . satisfactory in terms.. of - 


‘covering the variables that they are in- 
tended to measure. 
tle for approximations. ‘The measure- ` 
ments discussed here are no exception.. 


MEASURING Socefar KNOWLEDGE - 


In the not so remote past, the assets- 
-and potential . ‘power of a society were. 
measured by, the size’ of its population, 
its territory,’ or the number of tons of- 
‘steel or of barrels of oil that it produced. 
per year, Since 1957, when the sudden: 
rise in awareness of Soviet technological 
achievement brought the question of.a 
country’s ` capacity. for large-scale tech- 
nological efforts into relief, there. has 


‘beet great interest in assessing the size: 


and quality of the knowledge “power” 
or “industry” of the hations.. Now we . 
ask how many engineers, scientists, pro- 
fessionals; or highly. educated’ persons 
-one country has’as compared to ‘another. 


We- must -often set" 


i 


Of course, this ‘deceptively simple 


‘measurement, entails. many steps and 


“assumptions: ‘the steps required are to . 


‘establish first the size of the Soviet 
population for each age-category, and.. 


.then the size of, for’ instance, the rele- ' 


‘vant enrollment group, in order to com- 
pute these fatios. Assumptions, which | 


are obviously implied, are that one year 
of education: in one system -is roughly | 


‘comparable in quality to that in’ the 


‘4 We explored these difficulties elsewhere: 
see Amitai Etzioni and Edward Lehman, 


“Some Dangers in ‘Valid’ Social Measurement: ; 


Preliminery Notes,” THE ANNALS of the ae 
can Academy of Political Social Science, vol. 
373 (September 1967), pp. 1-15. 
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other. The best protection against the 
dangers entailed here is to avoid relying 
on small differences in drawing conclu- 
sions; in the present instance, for ex- 
ample, even allowing for very substantial 
margin of error, these data suggest that 
the Soviet system of higher education 
is narrower and much more selective 
than the American one. Thus, we can 
reach a sociologically meaningful mea- 
surement by use of such data. 

Next we ask how much a country 
spends on its knowledge industry, or on 
its Research and Development (R&D) 
efforts. The United States, for instance, 
rapidly increased its R&D expenditures 
over the last two decades.: The growth 
of total R&D expenditures, according 
to Machlup, are: $337 million in 1940, 
$2,870 million in 1950, and $14,000 
million in 1960. The growth, then, from 
1940 to 1960 “was 3,714 per cent, which 
corresponds to an annual growth rate of 
19.8 per cent.” ë By Fiscal Year 1967, 
the R&D funds were estimated to run as 
high as $23.8 billion.° 

It is widely assumed that there is an 
association between these manpower and 
expenditure figures and the capacity of 
a country to keep its economy innova- 
tive, and hence vigorous, and to explore 
space, fight illness, and maintain its na- 
tional security. Others have questioned 
the value of such inputs.” In any case, 

5 Fritz Machlup, The Procuction and Dis- 
tribution of Knowledge in tae United States 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1962), p. 155. These are national figures from 
the National Science Foundation. The author 
ques-ions the reliability of tha data, especially 
of the earlier figures. 

6 U.S., Bureau of the Census, Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States: 1968, 89th ed. 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1968), p. 525. 

TOn both sides o? the debate, see Machlup, 
Production and Distribution of Knowledge 

. a pp. 120 ff.; Jacob Schmookler, Invention 
and Economic Growth (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 19€6); and Leonard 
S. Silk, The Research Revoluvion (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1960). 


TABLE 1—QUANTITATIVE INDEX OF PERFORM- 


ANCE oF EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE SOVIET 
UNION IN THE 1950’s 








UNITED 








SOVIET . 
STATES EDUCATIONAL LEVEL UNION 
% % 
100 | Base* 100 
99 | Complete elementary school- 
ing ` 98 
85 | Enter high (upper secondary) 
schools 55 
57 | Graduate from (complete) 
general secondary educa- 
tion 30 
- 23 | Enter institutions of higher 
education 10 
12 | Graduate from higher educa- 
tion 7 


a Hypothetical base refers to the six-or seven- 
year-olds in the late 1940’s:in the United States, 
about 2,900,000 in number; in the Soviet Union, 
about 4,300,000. 

Source: Data on the Soviet Union was taken 
from materia! in Chaps. 2 and 4 of Education 
and Professional Employment in the U.S.S.R. 
(Washingzon, D.C.: National Science Founda- 
tions; 1961) and from various United States 


‘Office of Education reports. See also N. De- 


Witt, “Basic Comparative Data on Soviet and 
American Education,’ Comparative Education 


. Review, vol. 2, no. 1 (June 1958), pp. 9-11. 


without a measure of the relevant inputs, 
the debate cannot be advanced on the 
basis of empirical data. 

Further development of the measures 
of the knowledge “power” of a country 
requires taking into account not only 
the absolute size of its knowledge man- 
power and expenditure on knowledge, 
but also the relative size of the power 
sector as compared to its total man- 
power, gross national product (GNP), 
and total government expenditures. 
These relative figures are often more 
meaningful when comparisons of two or 
more units (or of one unit over time) 
are made, which is the most common . 
usage of such data. For example, it is 


-less informative to state that the United ` 


States, In comparison to, let us say, 
Britain, has almost three times more 
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manpower, a comparison which i ignores 
oe relative. differencé in size of those 
‘nations. It, is'more.to the point to-note 
. that the United States has a greater 


‘yatio of scientific manpower and R&D ` 
l “In 1964, the ‘United 

-States > ‘devoted 3.4% of its GNP -to. 
R-and D; the economically advanced. 
. European. countries together 1. 5%; Can- - 


expenditure: 


‘ada 1.1% and Japan 1.4%. ne 
We’ have moved from the use of abso- 


men over ‘others’ in. the. administrative i 
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ditional bians which could ao be 
employed are the ratio of professional or. ` 
R&D workers to the’ total work force in. 


the corporation, or the ratio of: R&D 


Ká “head. ” 


lute: data to relative computations (that ` 


ae ratios), which helps us take into ac- 
“count the “body” onto which the “mind” 
is grafted. . A small body may not sup- 


~ 


port an oversized mind, in the serise that ` 


* for‘a’ small nation to carry very, large 
< R&D expenditures. could ‘constitute an 
- overinvestment in this sector, -unless it 
is a country like Israel which builds a 
significant part of its export on its R&D 


‘efforts.’ ‘Usually, only the opposite dan- ` 
7o ger, too ‘small an investment’ in R&D, ; 


need be. considered. 


.We deliberately fociis-here on Gon 


data and on ‘societies as actors. How- 
ever, we ‘would-like.to stress that similar 
- indicators can be-used for. smaller units, 
such as corporations. and - communities. 
Previous indicator-builders' used a ratio 
of ‘administrative. staff to production 
` workers as a way to estimate the relative 


size of the guidance “head” to the work _ 


` body.. Melnian, for instance, classified 
~ industries according to the ratio: of one 
. type* of personnel to another—for ex- 
ample, administrative to production per- 
‘sonnel.1°  Evan.showed the usefulness of 
_ this indicator. for the study of authority 
‘Ina cross- -cultural context.’ m „ Two ad- 


8 5 Civilian-employed manpower ne United 


. States was.72, 179,000: in -1965, as compared to` 


-25,377,000 for Britain -OECD Observer (Feb- 


riary’ 1967), p. 21; ; 
“98 OECD Observer . (April 1968),. pP. 19, 


~ tivity. (Oxford: Blackwell, 1958) pp. 123 ff. ` 
aW, M. Evan, “Indiçes ‘of the Hierarchical 
- Structure: of Industrial Organizations,” Paper 


1 
') 


Ka 105, Melman, Decision-M aking and Produc: 


As was the case with countries, : what 
is considered a healthy | ratio- for. one 
industry, may not ‘be a healthy ratio for 
another. Thus, | a much higher “profés- 
sional’ ratio is needed for drug. indus- 


tries than for railroads, and for aerospace: o 


industries than for banks: “ One may 
also use thése measures for intraindustry 


comparisons, for comparisons of . the’ 


same industry over time, and. for cross- 
industry chardctetizations (for example, 


‘to determine which“ industry is. more 


“researchi-intensive” os 

Next, we must subdivide our measures 
by sectors. In this context, to state that 
a country commarids. a lárge knowjédge 


industry i is not to indicate that: this re- A 
source is available for any- specific- “pur: | 


pose; or, even for societal functions at 
all. It may be used. by many “firms 


largely to design and evolve new .con- 


sumer ‘products. - Hence it is useful to 


` add.a measure of the: proportion of the 


istration of Production: A Comparative > 
` Study,” Administrative: Science aes 
t 


R&D that is carried out by (or. for) the 


government and the universities as‘com- “ 


pared with that undertaken by private 
industry, which. provides a rough indi- 
cator of. subj ects which have been occu- 


pying the. attention of the national 


knowledge industry. ‘Despite the im- 
pression that the United States is geared 


more to the production of consumer, 


goods and services than of anything else, 
which seems true for the nation. in toto, 


the relatively new large-scale’ knowledge 
industry has ‘a different ‘orientation. 


Roughly 67 percent of the national 


presented to Fourth World Congress of Soci- 
ology, Stresa, Italy, 1959, p.5. See-also A.. L 
Stinchcombe, “Bureaucratic and Craft Admin- 


_ 1959, pp. 172-173.. - ; o 
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R&D is federal *? R&D, making this the 
most highly nationalized industry after 
defense and space. l 

The “secret” is that the largest seg- 
ment of the American knowledge indus- 
try—61 percent—is working to meet 
military needs. The next largest seg- 
ment works for the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration (NASA)— 
20.3 percent, at least half of which has 
direct military implications. An addi- 
tional 9.5 percent ?* of the knowledge 
industry is employed by the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission (AEC). Hence it is 
not inappropriate to state that America’s 
mind was at the time focused largely on 
military and space matters, rather than 
on domestic problems. 

Other countries which have a much 
smaller R&D effort devote more of their 
knowledge industry to civilian pursuits. 
As far as the composition of R&D is 
concerned, for instance, in 1961-1962, 
the United States spent 71.4 percent of 
total government R&D funds on de- 
fense; the United Kingdom spent 63.8 
percent for this purpose; France spent 
only 55.4 percent of its R&D funds for 
defense purposes. (Figures for France 
are for 1961.)*4 

A different dimension along which 
knowledge systems of countries may be 
compared (and, of course, those of the 
same country over time, or those of vari- 
ous federal agencies, states, or cities— 
of the same country’, is the extent to 
which the knowledge-producing units are 


12 Figure is for Fiscal Year 1965, based on 


$13,790,000 federal R&D expenditures over 
$20,470,000. See U.S., Bureau of the Census, 


Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1967, 


88th ed. (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1967), p. 526, 

13 In Fiscal Year 1963, see Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States: 1966, p. 544, 

14See Christopher Freeman et al, Science, 
Economic Growth, and Government Policy 
(Paris: Organization for Economic Co-opera- 
tion and Development, 1963), pp. 91, 92, Ta- 
` bles 14B, 14C, and 14D; also fn. 47. 


closely geared. to the action agencies, 
rather than “detached” from these agen- 
cles. Reference is made here to differ- 
ences in organizational strategies in the 
production of knowledge. One approach 
requires investment in the immediate 
problem area (applied research, techno- 
logical development); the second re- 
quires basic research in the general area 
relevant to the mission. Both kinds of 
efforts are obviously needed, but coun- 
tries and agencies differ in the “mix” 
that they buy or pay for. Investment in 
“in-house,” rather than ‘‘out-of-house,” 
or extramural, knowledge-production 
provides one: very crude measure of the 
strategy followed. In addition, the data 
allow us to differentiate between kinds 
of external sources of “knowledge,” es- 
pecially differentiating universities from 
industry. Another measurement can be 
derived from the proportional invest- 
ment in development as compared with 
that in applied and basic research. 

These measurements have two specific 
difficulties. One is that some of the out- 
of-house.work is meshed in (for example, 
in the case of NASA), while some of the 
in-house work is remote (for example, in 
much of the work conducted by the 
National Institute of Mental Health. 
Second, development costs much more 
in some areas (for example, missiles) 
than in others (for example, vaccines), 
and, therefore, the fact that more money 
is spent by a particular agency is not 
necessarily a valid indicator that more 
development work is being carried out 
by that agency. 

Regarding the “in” versus the “out” — 
measurement, it seems that we need ad- 
ditional breakdowns to gain even a 
nearly satisfactory measurement. To 
state. that NASA farms out much of its 
R&D (only 17 percent of it is intra- 
mural) is not very meaningful if we do 
not take into account that the 79 percent 
“external” are “industrial” and under 
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TABLE 2-R&D- OBLIGATIONS OF SELECTIVE AGENCIES, pjan ‘Year 
D 1966 (ESTIMATED}® . 
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Total Research and Development 
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® Federal Funds for Riseorck Development. and Other Scientific Activities, 1203, 1966, “and J 967, 
(Washington, D.C. : National Science Foundation, 1966),-pp. 30-35. ae i 


b ` Intra. = Intramural. 


` Ind. = Industrial firms proper, SDE research centers. 
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“Ind. R.C. = Federal contract research centers administered by educational institutions. 
- NiP. = Other. nonprofit institutions-excluding research'centers. ~ `a 


J LN. P./RC. = 
eg (a)j= 
= = tb). = “Less than 0. Aptent: 


A Jog NASA control, more. so. than 


“ much iof the 18 percent “intramural” 
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of thé Department of Health, Education, 


and Welfare (HEW). 


Regarding - the second difficulty, we 
may: assume, as a rough rule of thumb, 


_ that. systems, which deal ‘with nature, 
" stich as space, are much. more expensive ` 


to develop than those which deal with 


man, such as teaching’ machines, ab ` 
` t E 4 


t 


Federal contract research centers administered by other nonprofit institutions: 
Major ir. here defined as accounting for over 75 percent of total = 


1 


~~ 


l 


idea of the potency of.a country’s intel- 


lectual capacity—to what subjects it is’ 


devoted, how concrete; as opposed to. ab- 


stract; it is, and how closely it is at- 
tached’ to that country’s muscles or 


at 


[Zoras Ran [egare As |.. character of work = |e 
(MILLIONS AGENCY'S = (percent SPE OH) Major ena 
OF DOLLARS) | . ee (percent of total): - 
eet a , Basic Applied Develop- , eel 
; research | research | ment _ = 
‘Department of Agricul-. : 243.7 . 3 4l . 56, 3 70 Intra;’.’ 
.* ture, total ` n aS a 2. a : i 25 Ed. Inst. 
- Department of Defense, 7,421.3. AS 4 22 74 66 Ind. 
- total: — | a ia -. tng 24 Intra. 
_ Department of Health, 1,069.8 “12 33 - 64 3 54 Ed. Inst. 
_ Education, and Wel- ” “ eee : 18 Intra. ` 
' fare, total. l ; ` 18 N.P. 
Do of Housing 1.0 (y 75 25 — 81 Intra. ` 
and ‘Urban hae © C Ri 
. ment- a ie . ~ i > ao ; > z ys eo 
_ Department, of Labor 1178 w a 12 61 27 © 63 Intra. . 
i , 30 Ed. Inst> 
_ Department oi State 14.6 ` „4 — 35 45 41. Ed: Inst.: 
x O E "35.N.PL 
eae i ” , i E 19 Intra. 
Department of the 3:1 -0)- 43 ~ 10 48 89 Intra. 
„Treasury, total d T o E Bie a ge 
"National. Aeronautics and | 5,158.5 ‘94 - Pe 15 73 79 Ind. 
Space Administration | . See hee ie - 17 Intra. 
_National Science Founda- _ 2243 |=- 47 = 99 (ae oe ae es ar 73 Ea. Inst; 
tions Ci D a E ot oe te, eB Intra et 
. . ma 7 N:P./RĊ 
“Office of Econom 60.0 7 kg 3 40 57 36 Ed. Inst, 
Opportunity A eee ee 34 NPL. 


. though this holds only if we look across ° 
_ the board, and not, for each specific com-. 

, parison. S 
_ Tf?we use all of these indicators to- - 
~- gether, we can gain a fairly -adequate ' 


k 


~ 
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levers of power—all highly relevant to 


determining a country’s capability to 
guide its societal processes. 


MEASURING SOCIETAL MOBILIZATION 


Mobilization is a process in which a 
social unit gains, relatively rapidly, con- 
trol of resources that it previously did 
not control. The resources might be 
economic or military, buz could also be 
political (for example, support in Con- 
gress) or psychological (for example, 
new emotional or normative commit- 
ments to the social unit). Demobiliza- 
tion occurs when a unit’s control of re- 
sources is reduced relatively rapidly. 
Unlike production or integration, mobi- 
lization is not a continual process, but 
one limited to a specific period. Al- 
though there are continual fluctuations 
in the amounts of resources that a unit 
controls (for example, with alterations 
in the level of tax revenues), unless there 
is a relatively rapid change in a given 
period, it is not fruitful to refer to this 
change as mobilization. 

The concept was firs: employed to 
refer to the shifting of resource-control 
from private civilian to public military 
hands. More recently, it has been ap- 
plied to a society’s, or some other col- 
lectivity’s, deliberate change in the con- 
trol of other resources, such as new na- 
tions’: mobilization for development, re- 
gional organizations’ mobilization for 
political unification, and the civil rights 
movement’s mobilization of apathetic 
citizens. The common characteristic of 
all these processes is that they entail a 
transformation of the social unit in- 
volved. As mobilization advances, as the 
unit commands more resources, and as 
“more of the available total resources are 
used jointly rather than individually, the 
unit increases its ability to act collec- 
tively. Capacity to utilize resources, not 
legal ownership or title to benefits, is 
what really matters. A mere increase in 
resources of members or subunits, or, 


even of the unit, does not make for mo- 
bilization, though it increases the mobt- 
lization potential; only the process by 
which resources, old or new, are made 
available for collective action, by a 
change in their control, is mobilization. 
Thus, an affluent unit might be less mo- 
bilized and less able to act than one poor 
in resources, 

Most of the measures commonly used 
to indicate the power of a society, or of 
other societal units, refer to mobilization 
potentials, and not to energy mobilized. 
Estimates of GNP, manpower, produc- 
tion-capacity, and the like—all deal with 
mobilization-potentials.*® 

What we are interested in here is to 


measure the extent to which such re- 


sources have been made available to so- 
cietal use in general or to a specific pro- 
gram. One important indicator for the 
extent to which the national resources 
have been mobilized by the government 
is what proportion of the GNP that 
passes through the government hands is 


being taxed. Depending on what spe- 


cific questions one is exploring, one may 
take into account here the revenue of 
the federal government only, or federal 
revenue plus that of state and local au- 
thorities, or these revenues plus that of 
special tax systems such as social secur- 
ity. In the United States, it was’ esti- 
mated:in 1965, 8 percent of the GNP 


= was directly taxed by the federal gov- 


ernment—2 percent indirectly and 5 per- 
cent to social security (see Table 3). 
Figures for other pluralistic societies 


tend to be higher. 


Mobilization of economic resources 


15 See Klaus Knorr, The War Potential of 
Nations (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1956), pp. 19-28, 119-160;- James 
Schlesinger, The Political Economy of Na- 
tional Security (New York: Frederick A. Prae- 
ger, 1960), pp. 74-75, 78-103; and Charles 
Witch and Roland N. McKean, The Economics 
of Defense in the Nuclear Age (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1960), pp. 
218-239. 
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© TABLE 3—CENIRAL Govedwicent TAX Views. on A NATIONAL mene’ Y 
‘Basis AS Percent or Nominat GNP IN 1965, i 
3 eo - SOCIAL SECURITY ČONTRIBUŤÍONS ` 
„COUNTRY >... | Direct Taxes* | INDIRECT Taxes? . zig ; — z 
PEES E | st " Employee’ ` ~ Generald- 

: Belgium : n ` 6. -12 - a vil pR 6- L AS , 
France . 4.0 14 4 eh “hdr eS 
Germany ff i, ALD 10 Dae ss ae 
Italy ge OM <a . 12, 2 ud", 
Sweden  * à E a i4 2 o 4 
United Kindgom 9 ' 11. 2: 4- 
United States 8 ie 2 ge 7 

. 1 eri . Fa ‘ 
of i Central government area paid by households, excluding those paid by corporations. a 
- `, bAll central, government indirect, taxes—of which, however, a, small patt, in fact, falls on 
~expenditiire « other than consumers’ expenditure. -- ne p Gi ere i 


M, 


> ° Employees’ ‘contribution only: `.. =. i 
a: Since employers’ contribution, being akin to an. indivect tax may afiect prices: ‘and, ‘thus, 
in eine consumers’ demand, this column includes not only employees’ contributions, but also a part 


-of employer’ s 'contributicns—the proportion being the ratio.of consumers’ expenditure to total nal 
` ‘expenditure. With the assumption'of a full forward shift of employers’ contributions into prices, 


this column would tend to -show the maximum possible effect on consumer demand resulting’ from 


- chariges'in'social security contributions; the preceding column ‘would. show the minimum effect. 


= 


‘ e Total revenue. The Laender share amourits to about two-thirds of total i income tax revenues; 


the share going to the federal government was 3 percent of GNP in 1965.. 


1 Also includes corporate taxes. See “The Budget As A Tool of Economic reas Recémmenda- 
tions to pk Its vae The ore aos no,-38 (february pa p. 5., 


~ 


terest. To’ assess the potential for po- 


litical mobilization ‘in a given social 
group, we’ start with such considerations ' 
ag the level of attention: to- political af- 
_ » fairs; and of absorption’ of pòlitical:in- 
formation, the willingness to’ write. to: 
orie’s congressman. or to a’ newspaper, to. 
` campaign or fo make campaign contribu- 


tions; and, of course,to vote: 


ditions,” 
- population is ‘relatively,easy to mobilize. . 
. Milbrath provides a ‘Hierarchy: of Po- 


“By these criteria; under “normal con- 


litical’ - Involvement.” 18 He distiñ- 


_ guishes three levels: (1) Gladiatorial dc- 
. bivities: ‘Holding public and party. office, 
. being. a: ‘candidate, for office, soliciting 


political funds, attending’ a caucus or a 


“strategy ` meeting, . becoming an active 


™: 


16 © Milbrath, P 18. 


and onea oa are the ones : 
-most frequently measured, but mobiliza- 
tion of political energy is of: equal in- . 


~ 


mabe in a political party, and’: con- . 
tributing time to a political. campaign; ` 
(2) Transitional activities: Attending: a 
‘political meeting or’ rally, making a mone-" 
tary contribution to a party or candidate,’ 
and contacting” a public official or a:po- 
litical leader; (3) Spectator activities: 
Wearing: a button or putting.a sticker on 
the car, attempting to talk another into 


voting a certain way, initiating a uy : 


‘cal discussion, voting, and exposing one- - 


-self.to: ‘political: stimuli. Milbrath adds: : 


' Probably. . less than 1 per cent of the Arneri- E 


only | a, very small par tof the. - can.adult-population engage in the top two 


or three behaviors. Only about 4 or § per | 


~ cent are: active. in a -party, campaign, and ` 


attend meetings. About 10-per cent - make” 


. monetary ‘contributions, about 13 për cent 


contact’ public officials, and about 15 per: 
cent display | a button or sticker. Around 25 ` 


or 30 per ‘cent try to proselyte ‘others to a 


vote a certajn way, and from 40 to 70 per: . 
cent perceive political messages i and: Mace in 


"any given eiecHon, 


= 
= 
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TABLE 4—PaRriciration IN ‘NATIONAL Zrection, 1964 e 
POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS) 
Ee Ag PERCENT et aa ‘PERCENT - 
. | PERSONS. Ee ~ 4 3 fe 7) A PERSONS 
CHARACTERISTIC or Vor, 7 ey _. CHARACTERISTIC ' | OF VOT- , ma 
: ING AGE Voted Did not’ a ING AGE Voted Did not 
Total 110,6C4; 69.3 | 29.8 . Family Incomes? '|- 9,160 | 49.6 49.6 
+ J-— jj . Under $2,000 7, 632 | 37.6 41.3 
Age 3 l ; . $2,000 to $2,999 | 18 039 | . 62.7 35.7 
18 to 20 years © 296 | 39.2 59.5° |.  $3,00C to $4,999 25, 19 | 724 27.1 
21 to 24 years 9,623 | 51.3 47.0 | > §5,00G to $7,499 14,654 IS. AY Zhe 
25 to 44 years 45,296 69.0 30.3 | $7,506 to $9,999 | 13.971 | 84.9 14.3 
45 to 64 years 38,121 | 75.9 23.2 $10,000 and over} 3,059 | 70.7 26.7 
65 years and over 17,269 | 65.3 32.8 Not reported i 
, Education $ 
_& years or less ` 31,032 | 59.0 40.3 
G-to 11 years | 19,350 | 65.4 33.9. 
12 years < 34,8721 76.1 |- 23.4 |-. 
More than 12years | 20.697 | -34.3 14.5 - : 
Not reported , 4:298 | 34.1 38. OF 


a As appuEAnle for states specified i in Statistical Abstract aa fi United orei: 1968, Table 34. 


b Covers. persons Wanie P or over: only. 
e Covers persons twerity-one years or over in primary families: see Statistical Abstract of the 
Uniled States: 1968, p. 3 (income for preceding twelve months). 
Sources: U. S., Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1968, 89th 
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About one-third of the American adult 


population can be: characterized as politi- . 
. cally apathetic or passive; in most cases, 


they are unaware, literally, of the’ political 
part of the world around them. Another-60 


- per cent play largely spectator roles in the 


- political process; 


they watch, they cheer, 
they vote, but ‘they do not. do battle.. 


In order to have enough cases to analyze 
statistically, the definition of gladiator is 
expanded a bit in the following pages to in- 


- clude any person doing any of the acts in‘ 
` the top part of the hierarchy. Even by this ` 
- expanded definition, the percentage of gladi- 


- ators does not exceed 5 to 7. The propor- 


` 
- 


tions apply mainly to elections at which a 
President i is ‘chosen in the United States. 17 


The next step isto observe ‘that the i 
capacity -to ‘mobilize various subpopula- 


17 Ibid., pp. 19, 21. 


In. 
+, the purest sense of the word, probably only 
“| or 2 per. cent. could be called gladiators. 


| (Washington, D. C.: Government t Printing Office, 1968), p. 372. 


a tions for political- action is not even. 
. By.and large, it is much easier to mobi- 


lize groups which rank higher in the 
social structure than Jower-ranking ones. 


' The best data that we have here dre 


those concerning the: percentage of each 
subpooilation oat voted at recent elec- 


‘tions. - 


We see that TR with a higher in 


come, age, or education tend to vote 


more frequently _ than those with -a 


‘lower income, age, or education. , Simi- | 


lar différences are reported. im referencé 


‘to, races: with whites voting ape 
cantly more than‘Negroes.”* ` > 


‘Income has. ‘another interesting chatacters 


. istic: it relates significantly with some spe- 


cific political acts but not with others. On 


the 1956 election data there was a slight, 
_ but: not TN senna trend for 


T 8 Ibid. 
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tary associations. 
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anniv ; , 


-higher-incame persons to be_more likely to’ 
work for a party, join a political ‘club, at-° 
tend meetings, and proselyte. The per- 
* centage: of participants was clearly higher 
only in the” two highest jncome: brackets 
` ($7,500' and above). ‘On the other ‘hand, 
“there was a consistent trend, which was sta- 
tistically Significant, for higher-income. per- 
sons to be. more likely to wear a button or 
put a sticker on. the car and to give money 
to a party or candidate. Fully 30 per cent 
of;'those ‘in the highest income , bracket 


($10,000. -and over) contributed money, 
— compared to- 10 per cent for the entire 


sample,1° 


~, 


A survey by the National Opinion ` 
. Research Center found that 52 percent , 
of those with an income over $7,000 be--: 
" longed .to- some ‘voluntary association, 


` but only 24 percent of those with an in- 


E come ‘under $2,000 did. Some 53 per- ` 
` cent, of the professionals, proprietors, : 


‘managers, and officials, but only 32_per- 
cent of the skilled laborers, and.21- per- 
cent.of the unskilled, belonged to volun- 
Forty-two percent of 
farm owners, but only 13 percent of farm 


laborers, belonged to such organiza- 


_ tions.” ee M setae 


; 19 Ibid. 3 p. 121. 
20 U.S., Department of ‘Health, Education, 


` and Welfare, Toward a Social Report {Wash- 
‘ington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
; pes and se sae p. 87. . Y 
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These attebutes are not constanit over | 
time. Thus, for instance, while 21. ‘per- © 


- Cent ' of college-educated persons. did not 
‘vote in 1948, the proportion was. only: 
-10 percent in 1952.22, 


Thirty-six’ per- — 
cent of the Negroes of voting. age voted | 


in 1948. The proportion’ had: risen to 


58 percent by 1964.72 - 

We can thus construct ‘for each group 
an. activation score, valid for. a~given 
This score ‘can them be: 
used ds a coefficient, to “precede” | the 
variables about other relevant attributes: 


; and helpi in “weighting? them. a 


KOR Ok Se 


x a 


We sought here to, illustrate two’ ‘kinds 
of indicators of societal knowledge and 
of mobilization.’ No attempt was made - 
to provide a complete list or to examine. 


‘all the. difficulties-involved. -We hope 


that we have illustrated the promise ‘of, > 


as well as the dangers involved in, méa- 


suring those variables which are needed: ` 
to - characterize the. societal- guidance 


‘ mechanisms: . ~, 


21:Angus. Campbell, Gerald Guitin and: War- ` 
ren E. Miller, The Voter Decides (Evanston, 


w ‘Row, Peterson, 1954), p. 71-73. 


“22 Ibid., „pp. 71-73; and U.S, Bureau of the 
“Statistical: Abstract - of the’ ‘Unit ed 
States: 1964, 85th ed» (Washington, DC.: 
Government Printing- ne 1964), Table. nö. 
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By Norton E. Lone 


for 


ABSTRACT: Political science. has been Jatgely absorbed i in aim- 
less institutional description, rather than in the attempt to ex- 
plain humanly significant change. Unlike economics—war'and 
révolution apart—it has no phenomena of the order of the | 
business cycle; inflation, growth rates, and the like, ọf demon- 
strable human consequence, of which it seeks to give theoretical 
comprehension, and to develop intervention strategies.from this — 

comprehension. ‘Without explanatory theory, it has no occa- 

“ sion to develop indicators except as the. implicit theory of com- 

-mon sense suggests the value-of such indicators. For the most ’ 
part, such indicators as we have were developed as ‘predictors 

_ and are without explanatory value, This state of affairs is now 
in the process of alteration. ‘The reports of the Kerner and 
“Eisenhower Commissions, however “unsatisfactory, provide 

_ scenarios of significant. social change, ‘with partially explicated 
theory to account for it, and with some spécification of the 
relevant variables. The movement of these variables suggest 
theoretically significant indicators whose values could predict. 
significant change. Fruitful development can be. -expected as 
‘our capacity for evaluation highlights humanly important phe- 
nomena whose explanation will suggest. the indicators necessary - 
for the use of that capacity. 
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N orton E. Long, PED. , didney, Illinois, as been Professor of Political EN Uni- 
versity of Iliinois, since 1968. and has also taught :at Brandeis University and North- 


a western University: He is the author of “The Polity” and of other essays in local poli- 
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OLITICAL ¢ science has uei largely 
preoccupied with institutional rde- ` 


“y scription. Institutional description un- 


directed by: considerations of theoretical . 


è _interést is likely to remain at the level 


o - of what natural scientists call natural 


= 


~~ 


a 


history,’ In fact, much of the literature 


(+ isa species of contemporary institutional - 


__Husteropraphy. Although ` case studies _ 
sare: useful for editing theory, and’ al-. 
-though the implicit, and sometimes. ex- 
- “plicit,. patterns that . their : structuring - 


re suggests may lead to theory, as an occu- 


“a 
"a 


wee 


Ao : 


l i equilibrium , model, to account for pro- 


> „pation“ they. remain, for the most part, 


‘bound to the vocatior: of institutional- 
«iSM. Where this pursuit is transcended,’ 
` itis mainly i in the hope that a sufficient: 
“number of ‘cases will test an hypothesis 
-~ statistically.’ And here, unfortunately, 
, the goal ‘of theoretical explanation’ is 
~ lost in the quite different affair of sta- 
tistical explanation. Statistics are made 
to. serve'as-a dubious substitute’ for, the | 
` lacking theory. Single hypotheses’ are | 
“statistically tested, leading to the arid 
' -wasteland of the propositional inventory. 
. Missing from the enterprise are” phe- 
_ nomena and their explanations. 

’ Economics in the ‘Great Depression 
_ was néarly caught by: the plausible at~. 
` tractions of institutionalism. - The in- 
ability of classical ‘economics, with its’ 


_ longed underemployment of -the factors 
:-of production led to, criticism of. ‘its. 


a -methods 'as ‘overly abstract .and insuf- 


ou 


Fa 


ficiently: realistic. Those of us who had. 
fo- teach social science in the early 
. 1930’s can well recall the spate of eco- 
nomic textbooks describing banks, trade 
‘ unions, stock markets, and the whole. 
, institutional paraphernälia. . They ' re- 


ere one of nothing so much.as the con-. 
temporary American government text-. 


books. Alas for the texts of the eco- 


“nomic institutionalists, they. weré inno- 


cent of organizing theory and hence sug-. 


gested ‘no intervention strategies for: 
“remedying the: la 


Tua gich 
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. intervention 


a 


aas were REL, they came 
from ‘theoretical work such as that of" 


a 


John Maynard Keynes. eS 


_ As an exercise, one might—some- ofus 


have—after having had one’s students 


read the run-of-the-mill American gov- = 
ernment textbook, then read Michael . 


Harrington’s The Other America, and . 


ask. them whether ` reading . the former- 


would lead them to expect the lattér, : 
‘Usually, the students: -express shock and 
claim that the works are, in some fash- , 
ion, contradictory. On-urging a more 
careful examination of the American. 
government textbook, they maké a: sur- 
prising discovery: - ‘that, in reality, the 
textbook leads to no watranted expecta-"" 
tions, valid’ or invalid. In fact, the 
radical incorrigibility ‘of the textbook 


‘lay, not in its generating erroneous. èx- - 


pectations, but in its failure to genefate 
any expectations at all. -As institutional 
description, its: affectual tone was con-- 
servative and tended to make the. exis- 
tent seem palatable. - However, inas- 


much. as it nominally kept to description l 


without explanations and phenomena, it 
generated no logical expectations. - _ 
The economists, whatever their and 
their- theories faults, have been fortu- 
nate in being concerned with practical. `. 
“strategies. .and ‘change. - 
Presumably, you cannot have practical - 
intervention strategies without . expla- 


nation, and explanation, às- Eugene 


Meehan ? ahd others have insisted, must ` 
concern itself. with -change. Thus, the 
economists have had the practical prob-: 
lems of the:real world to provide them 
with phenomena, and the exigencies of . 
practice to provide’ an editing device for - 
their theories. 
it may be, provides no easy and’ certain 
road ‘to the editing of theory the con- 


1 Michael Harrington, The Other ‘aisha 


(New York: The MacMillan: Company, 1962): 

2 Eugene . J. Meehan, Explanation in Social -, 
‘Science: A System Paradigm, (Homewood, m.: 
Dorsey Press; 1968); ; 
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` + 


tinuing fundamental disagreements be- 
tween Milton Friedmen and Paul: A. 
Samuelson attest. At least, however, 
the disagreements are about the theo- 


retical explanation of phenomena, and ` 


they are, in principle, susceptible to 
resolution by emipirical test. The ex- 
perience of economics suggests that the 
emergence of its theories from bellelet- 
tristic description has depended both on 
the editing of practical relevance and 
the availability of trend data with which 
to inform and appréise explanatory 
theory. Index numbers have provided 
measures of change and time series 
whose behavior required explanation. 

The relevance of the experience of 
economics for political science seems to 
lie in its lesson of concern for practical 
problems and its search for the explana- 
_ tory theory and intervention strategies 
that such theory suggests. Characteristi- 
cally, the economist is interested in sys- 
tem states and changes in system states. 
This interest, however, stems from a 
very practical concern with conceptual- 
izing and explaining business cycles, 
employment, unemployment, gross na- 
tional product (GNP), inflation, defla- 
tion, and the like. One begins with phe- 
nomena of practical import and pursues 
their explanation. This suggests that 
the interest in indicators—measures— 
properly flows from the interest in phe- 
nomena and their explanation. The 
indicators are the measures of the 
variables required by the relevant ex- 
planatory theory. Without explanatory 
theory, indicators fail to indicate. 

The absence of indicators in political 
science until recently is explained by its 
commitment to institutionalism. At a 
time when economic historians, and even 
political historians like Lawrence Stone 
of Princeton,® are seeking to make ex- 
plicit the explanatory models of change 


3 Lawrence Stone, The Crisis of the Aris- 
tocracy, 1558-1641 (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1963). 
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on which their historical accounts de- 
pend, and to make use of quantitative 
data in testing them, it seems that an in- 
terest on the part of political scientists is 
overdue. ‘If political scientists persist 
in the search for hypotheses and their 
statistical testing without regard for 
the explanation of phenomena, they 
may find themselves with less empirical 
theory than the historians and with less 
social relevance. The situation, how- 
ever, is promising. Study of the under- 
developed countries has compelled po- 
litical science to concern itself, like eco- 
nomics, with change and dynamics. 
Students of ‘comparative government 
recognize the need to specify the outputs 
of political systems, and this inhibits 
aimless institutional description. Above . 
all, the. civil rights movement, the - 
riots, the protest movements of black 
militants and students, the police, and 
right- as well as left-wing groups compel 
the treatment of existing institutions 
as problematic and subject to change. 
Further, the phenomena cry out for 
explanations capable of at least suggest- 


ing intervention strategies. 


At the close of a comparatively cool 
summer, we are left wondering whether 
those who. foresaw an escalation of vio- 
lence unless fundamental changes in the 
social system were brought about were 
unduly alarmist, or whether we were 
merely, for the moment, fortunate, or 
whether, perhaps, a fundamental change 
—the development of effective black 
leadership—-is occurring. The grim 
forebodings of the report of the Kerner 
Commission and the Skolnick report Tke 
Politics of Protest* suggest changes in 
political institutions of a fundamental 
and probably irreversible sort. The 
processes of social and: political change 

4U.S., National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders (Kerner Commission), Report 
on Civil Disorders (New York: New York 
Times, 1968); Jerome H. Skolnick, The Poli- 
tics of Protest (New York: Ballantine Books, 
1969). 
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Eisenhower Commission are phenomena - 


‘that ‘oné would not ‘be. ‘led to. expect. 


by. ' perùsal of the community-power 


‘literature.’ The studiés: provoked by 
a Floyd. Hunter generated little expecta- 
tion 'of' the current upheaval.*- Edward ` 


- Banfield’s Political Influence -indeed 
. indicated that'a serious race problem 
-was a source of concern, but not of ef- 
 fectivė action, to some of Chicago’s busi- “ 


, - ness. leadership. Mayor Richard Lee’s 
4..-discomfiture' is understandable. . Sayre 


“and Kaufman’s New York had scarcely 


-> ascloiid in its-sky.7. Most of us were- 
‘clearly’. -unprepared for what occurred.. 
< Our . ‘community-power' theories” and. 


. our data’ failed to: generate appropriate 


e * expectations 
“For the most ‘part, our literature on, 


siban politics. has concerned itself with 
the politics within the system, to the 
exclusion of the politics of the: system. 


` ~ ‘The system is treated as nonproblematic, 


-and, therefore, what keeps it that .way 
. Is neglected... Dahl’s description of New 
Haven in. Who Governs? is almost..a 


classic Marxist account of bourgeois de- 
>-,mocracy.® ‘Most, of the people. are 


+ 


>) apathetic, Many do not even bother . 
-to ‘vote.’ This is not because in- 
comes atë equally distributed., A fifth 
of the people. have half of the income. 


As Dahl ‘points out, there. isa con- ` 


» vention that social and. economic change 
„isv not. made .a political. issue, _ He 


‘almost: ‘says .that local ‘politics is’ too - 


-- trivial for most Americans to be con- 
- cerned: with it. Yet, clearly, urban. ré- 
| newal’ meant ‘jobs, “contracts, career- 


‘ture (Chapel Hill: University of Norin Caro- 


$: lina Press, 1953). ` 


_ 6Edward C. Banfield, Political Taline 
. (New, York: Free Press, 1961). 


T Wallace -S. Sayre and Harbert Kaufman,” 
` Governing New York City (New York: Rus- 


sell Sage Foundation; 1960). 


8 Robert’ A. Dahl, Who, Governs? “(New . 


‘Haven, Conn.: Yale University. Press, 1961). .. 


Floyd Hunter, Community. Power Struc- 


‘advancement, and ihe spending: of mile 


lions of dollars. Indeed, Dahl is- not’. 


prepared to say New Haven politics iS 


trivial, though the apathy of most indi- `- 


‘cates either that they are ill-advised or, 
that, for thein, .it is -trivial. In. fact, 
Dahl says that every New: Haven elec- 
tion is a vote for the continuance of the 


Status quo, a far from trivial affairs © 
‘What : maintains the system? < As’, 


Dahl points out, “the political strata 


have an interest in keeping the rules of ` 
the game the way they are because this ` 


is the game they know how to ‘play, 


e 


and. this is the game- that legitimizes ` 
their roles“and power. ` He indicates. 


that the political strata punish ‘deviants 
‘and co-opt potential-leaders. However, 


by .his account, if political leaders feel . 


there is publié. support to be. ‘gained, 


they will go outside the club and appeal. $ 


to the populace: Here there is real 


danger-of serious change because. ‘the - 
populace is' not anywhere near being as > 


‘deeply committed to the rules: as is the 


political stratum. Thus, a McCarthy o 
a Wallace, by appealing to'the populace, ’ 
may upset the going political concern, - 


Massive forces with.a stake in’ keeping 


- things orderly and within the club. will. — 
be put in’ motion tó bfand the deviant .. 
_as.a deviant. Still, as ‘Dahl pictures’ 
the McCarthy episode, ‘the politicians: l 
are pusillanimous and inclined ‘to’ `’ 


save their own skins. rather than work, 
together, 
One suspects. that. ‘McCarthy as ‘an 


ideal type may have a place- in Aris- 


' totle’s Fifth Book on revolutions. : Yet, 
McCarthy did not make .a revolution; 


and a McCarthy, does not, . by him. - EN 
self, create a revolutionary situation. ~ ` 


Sociologists and political scientists - like’ 


Chalmers- Johnson. have, .for ‘some ` 


time, been concerned. with revolutionary ' 


change. ® Such a concern seems far-: 


fetched as applied to so limited an affair 


2 Chalmers J. ohnson, Revolutionary Change - 


(Boston: Little, Brown, 1966). 
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as a local community. But revolutions 
have to occur in locaized space if they 
. are to occur, and their operationalized 
study must concern itself with the 
transformation of local orders. The 
community-power literature, at least 
that of Hunter and o: some of the soci- 
ologists, had Marxian affinities connect- 
ing with a quite authentic tradition of 
the study of revolutions. 

The value of the Marxist perspective 
for the study of political change lies in 
its concern with an interacting social 
system. Although it may overly depreci- 
ate the importance of the formal po- 
litical order as an epiphenomenon of 
the economy, it is surely right in its 
emphasis on the allocation of roles, 


statuses, rewards, and burdens as major’ 


features of a social system. A politics 
which fails to accoun: for these is lack- 
ing in vital interest and is, possibly, a 
mystification. It was the misfortune of 
Floyd Hunter and sociologists in the 
tradition of vulgar Marxism that they 
appear to have taken literally Marx’s 
conception of the state as the executive 
committee of the bourgeoisie and sought 
to discover its localized embodiment in 
somewhat the same fashion as C. Wright 
Mills did at the national level{® An- 
other, and perhaps sounder, reading of 
Marx would have treated the “executive 
committee of the bourgeoisie,” not, per- 
haps, as a rhetorical dourish, but in the 
context of Marx’s conception of capital- 
ism as intrinsically incapable of plan- 
ning. In fact, it was its incapacity to 
plan that made it an outmoded stage 
of human development. 

If one were to take Marx’s position 
in this sense, one could reconcile the 
pluralist findings that the local govern- 
ment process is chaotic, fragmented, 
and largely concernec with the projects 
of diverse groups—in a word, planless— 
` with those of the sociologists who, ob- 


10 C, Wright Mills, Tke Power Elite (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1956). 


serving the pyramidal distribution of in- 
come and Dahl’s finding of the exclu- 
sion of social and economic issues from 
formal politics, conclude that there is an 
undemocratic power structure in opera- 
tion. In this they merely present the 
same understanding of human behavior 
as did American classical liberals who 
could not be brought to believe that 
formal political equality would not be 
used to attempt to alter actual economic 
inequality. This is a central ques- 
tion of American politics, not less for 
Jefferson’s ward republics than else- 
where. Indeed, the authors of the 
Federalist Papers, with their eyes on 
Thucydides, were particularly enamored 
of federalism as a device to mitigate 
the endemic class war of the city of 
antiquity.. 

If one took the political science of 
Plato seriously, and the Platonic prac- 
tice of the Kremlin, one would expand 
quite considerably the range of phe- 
nomena considered relevant to political 
explanation by contemporary American 
political science. (Indeed V. O. Key did 
in the early, but not the later, editions 
of his political-parties textbook.)*+ One 
might—many do—consider the views of 


‘Plato and the Kremlin paranoid, but 


this may more appropriately be con- 
sidered an appraisal of the quality of 
their values than of the usefulness of 
their explanations of the -political phe- 
nomena with which they are concerned. 
Sociologists interest themselves, among 
other things, with the control of devi- 
ance and deviants; similar interests are 
exhibited by Plato and the Kremlin. 
By .and large, political science concerns 
itself with deviance as a form of juvenile 
delinquency and criminal behavior. The 


11 Cf. “Non-Party Processes,” pt. 4, chap. 
20; “The Role of Force,” chap. 21; and “Edu- 
cation as Politics” in V. O. Key, Jr., Politics, 
Parties, and Pressure Groups, 2nd ed. (New 
York: Crowell, 1947). Key’s insight was 
prescient of things to come. 
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Merman: series on the n of éitizens 
did, deal with: this ‘question: implicitly, 


sänd, our, present literature on political, 
2 .. Socialization begins to, or so one ‘hopes.}?. 
‘Dahl eloquently depicts how; for the. 
" Asotialiéd American, todoubt the virtués: 
. of. the - system is to doubt’ ‘his ‘own ` 


i 


“identity... Few. higher tributes :could-be «- 


of 


‘paid to. the’ ‘Platonic efficacy” of ‘our ine . 
a ;, formal political process. This; one takes: 
; a is near. the heart. of what ‘Bachrach’ 
“and” Baratz are concerned about in’ the 


`. Subject of’ “honissues.” 13° The issueless 


-» Springdale -of Vidich and Bensman is- 


-a paradigm case for issue-súppresšion 
through ‘the . efficient. socialization: of .a 


i | ling ‘ethos ‘and: the handling o! devi- 


_ ance and deviants. a 


~- Chalmers -Johrison, in his Ta ma 
: revolutionary change, - discusses the sig- 


y : nificance of value and: ‘coercion: theory 


s for the explanation, of systemic . break- . 


“down... -He-suġgests ihat desynchioniza- ` 
"tion of: values and role-allocation.for the 


a + Negro in ‘contemporary American soci- 


ety. is a. well-nigh classic example | of 


l value. strain where sharp and enduring’ 


“tension,” ‘could’ be. expected... The. value: . 


: “structure by which, in‘ white’ and: Négro™ 


eyes, Négro assignment to inferior- ‘roles 
"was justified, lias’ eroded, at least ‘for 
many Negroes; and, to. a degree, for 
:* many whites.” No longer accepting `a 
, „social definition of biological inferiority, « 
"o the Negro. sees his continuing massive 
= ~ assignment to ‘inferior ‘roles and status - 


as -illegitimate. Erosion of. the legiti- 


-macy of thè’ system of role- -assignment 


; can result in powet-deflation, in. Parsons” 
_ sense, eae compel an oereasimg resort i 


x — „12 Charles. E. Merriam, The Making of Citi- 


"ens (Chicago: University. of. Chicago Press, 


3 1931). 
TE 18 Peter Bachrach and ’ Morton S. Baratz, 


“Decisions -and Non-Decisions: .An Analytic ~ 


"Framework, Re The ‘American Political Science 
*i Review; yol, 57, no. 3 (September 1963). 


a 44 Arthur ` Ji. Vidich ‘and’ Joseph’ ‘Bensman,. 
, Small. Town in Mass Society ae N.J.: City,” The Public Interest, no. 16 (Summer: 7 
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to forces 4 ‘insure iat with 
the wishes of the authority structure.’ 


The - desynchronization of values . and- 


‘role-assigninent. is. exacerbated by.’ ‘the =- 


rising - educational’ requirement for other. 


~ 
r 


E 


than. the most menial: jobs. ` >% 77 


N egro | vouth, as Claude Brown points 


‘cart for - Goldberg. ‘Bayard Rustin | re 


counts his ‘ inability‘: to ’ persuade’. uhi, 


skilled, uneducated Négro’ youth. to. at- 
cept the kind. ọf jobs for which they ate- 
educationally qualified: 1. Until cae 
down’ by age, it may. be that Negro 
“youth will increasingly refuse to accept: . 
the low status, low pay, : cand marginal -_ 
jobs for which they are formally. ‘quali-, | 
fied. ‘Elliott Liebow, in Tally’s Corner,:- 
‘documents the reasons for the breakup . 
of families: of marginally employed _ 
and employable N egroes.'* - The vicious . 
“circle of poor. jobs, poor motivation, ‘and: 
poor:role models, leading: to poor edutay 


tional’ performance, which, in -turn, -in-_ 


sures, eligibility for no-more than poor, 
jobs,’ has ‘become pervasive, finally, in~ 


the case of New York City, leading to’ : 


a massive increase, in welfare rolls ata, 
time. of sustained prosperity: ‘and ‘eni-- 
-ployment. ` As’ Nathan -Glazer puts it; 
“the heart of the crisis is a massive - 
change in values which makes various © 
kinds :of work that used- to. support : 
' families undesirable. to large numbers of : 
potential ‘workers today.” *” ‘New. York.. 
. City: has provided us with’ a kind of, 
experiment in a: guaranteed minimal in- - 
come. There the standard of adequate. . 
welfare, by no means:an extravagant 
one, has moved up. ‘to, and ahead ‘of, 
in some: cases, the. 1 incomes of the work. ` 
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» 


“a Bayard Rustin, Thé M ovement- Re-exati.” i 


ined, (New York: A. Philip Randolph Educa- 
tional Fund, 1967), p. 46. n 

~e Elliot - Lichow, ‘Tally’s Corner (Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1967). _° 


‘17 Nathan Glazer,. “Beyond Income ‘Matate- , s 
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ing poor. Massive increases in the rolls 
have occurred, 
Here are fundamental changes, and 


one may well ask whether. they may. 


appropriately be expected to lead to 
fundamental changes in political institu- 
tions. Presumably, ene would expect, 
without major changes in role-assign- 
ment and access to the opportunity 
structure, to see a continued power de- 
flation of the white authority system in 
the eyes of Negroes and a consequent 
increasing, if initially vacillating, resort 
to force. The necessity of resorting to 
force might also be expected to lead to 
a growing tendency of local authorities 
io shift their political base to those 
elements of the white community sup- 
porting the resort to force and a police 
ideology. As James Wilson has recently 
pointed out, this has, for the most part, 
failed to occur.*8 Most mayors perform 
for their audience rather than for their 
constituency. Their audiences .are the 
generally comparatively liberal members 
of the Ford Foundation, the federal bu- 
reaucracy, and the suburbs, an audience 
that can provide them with scarce funds, 
scarce talented staff, and, if they run 
into difficulty, a good job. The tempta- 
tion of this option, zhe deficiencies of 
political power, and the short term of 
these birds of political passage make the 
serious task of creating a solid constitu- 
ency base and getting at the tough job 
of cross-cleavage community integration 
unattractive, if, indeed, even perceived. 
Running for the “Good Housekeeping 
seal” of Ford Founcation, federal bu- 
reaucratic, metromedia, and suburban 
liberal approval may be all that the 
existing system of payoffs and the level 
of cognitive competence permit. The 
realistic alternatives may be the even 
more divisive hard-line, right-wing locals, 
as opposed to the lightly engaged, free- 

18 James Q. Wilson, “The Mayors vs. The 


Cities.” The Public Interest, no..16 (Summer 
1969). | 


floating cosmopolitans or, ultimately, 
the intervention of a superior political 
community to administer a community 
no longer capable oi satisfactory self- 
governance. 

The - o iioa of the value 
system and the role structure that have 
eroded the legitimacy of Negro role- 
assignment in the eyes of Negroes has 
had its impact on whites as well 
Middle-class and upper-class youth, es- 
pecially college youth, and lower-middle- 
class and working-class whites have re- 
sponded to the effects of black militancy 
in sharply contrasting ways, making 
black grievances and action a battle 
ground: for their own dissatisfactions 
with the limitations and anxieties of the 
status quo. While white youth of the 
Students for a Democratic Society 
(SDS) join the Black Panthers in’ at- 
tacking the political system in the 
slogans of variants of Marxism, lower- 
middle-class and lower-class whites, in 
increasing numbers, reply with flag 
decals and bumper stickers urging sup- 
port of the police. Protest movements 
of white youths on the campus, and of | 
black militants, have been accompanied 
by what the Skolnick report terms a 
protest movement by the police. This 
latter sees the police moving from the 
ordinary public-employee type of busi- 
ness unionism to a more far-reaching 
attempt to mobilize public fear of 
crime in the streets behind an ideology 
calling for a repressive defense of the 
status quo and the value em that 
supports it. 

The Skolnick report seems to imply 
that a growth in the police protest 
movement could produce an irreversible 
change in political institutions. In this, 
it appears to concur with left-wing and 
Black Panther analyses that see the 
United States as moving in the direction 
of an openly repressive authoritarian, 
if not fascist, society. Presumably, the 
authors of the Skolnick report do not 


of Marcuse? S disciples regard as a primé- 
= task. In. the view of the report, it would - 
“seem that'fairly fundamental and . dah- 
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` accept ‘the view ee in. some’ quar- 


ters, that what we have. is: kid-glove- 


fascism, the. unmasking of which” some 


_,gerous, changes could well occur. 


-- Report of the Kerner ` Commission -pre- 


- out. 


dicts that, without massive governmental 
action, the United States ‘would divide 
into two societies, separate and unequal. 
The massive’ governmental actions: rec- 


. ‘ommended. in the report have not been '. 


undertaken; and the predictions .of in- 
' {creasing division seem, on the- whole, 
“borne out, by. developments, 
` Kerner Commission found “the. likely 


' consequénces of failure to adopt its inte-- 
- grationist strategy too painful to spell f 
‘Vet, this is a scenario’ that the 
~ ments that, depending’ on one’s point of 


course: ‘of.events makes ‘unavoidably rele- 


" vant aiid an object of area fore- ` 


cast and analysis. 


c‘ The. political science. ‘of. the’ Kerner 


_ Commission, . the- Skolnick | report, the. 
othér reports of the Violence Commis- 


` black inilitants, coritain implicit and ex- 
plicit’ scenarios, imaginative projections 
‘from the présent to-the future. - Insofar. 
as these visions óf the future are more 
.than bad dreams or propaganda, they 


constitute analyses of the existing situa- ` 


tion ‘that pretend to discern patterns 
with a logic leading to: more or less war- 
ranted expectations’ concerning certain 
aspects of the future state of affairs. 

- These. aspects of the future are the phe- 
‘ nomena whose emergencz from the. pres- 
ent a competent, political: science would 
. lead-us to expect.. One: would liké to 
. have these expectations: ‘based on" èx- 
 planatory ‘theory rather than ‘statistical 
predictors, though perhaps: we should be. 
“happy with these if we can. do no better. 


_ AS Eugene Meehan points out, the Na- 
--ries‘and.to providing a reading on their 


tional Safety Council; on. the basis of 
_past statistics, can piedict a New Year’s 
death toll with a fair degree of pate 
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While this is Of some use, he says, to 
the makers of coffins, ‘it tells. us little 
about how. to: reduce“ the’-incidence -of 
Indeed; the use of statistical — 
predictors may Jead to 4 resigned fatal- ` | 
ism. Thus, James Wilson’ has’ '‘main-, 
tained that we ‘will ‘be lucky if crime . 


stays at present ‘levels, and a 


blessed if it is-reduced. The force of - 
this observation depends ‘on the statisti- 
cal incidence. of . crime among poor 
youth—more of them, more crime. We 


can be-'sure „of ‘ this if the: correlations . - 
hold and. if their observation has: led 


to no explanatory theory. generating ef- 


fective: intervention strategies for alter- 
ing the coercive force of: the cistig Te 
logic. ; 


Contemporary political’ science in: the. 
United States is challenged. by ‘develop: | 


view, threaten or promise.’ significant * 
change in political institutions. © It. 
would be a major advance if, faced with .” 
the practical ‘problems’ of seemingly i im- 


- pênding change, the discipline had some- 
„sion, and, indeed, of the SDS and the | 
. helpful to have an array- of configura- . 


thing useful to say. First, it might be 


tions of political: change that would em- « 


` brace the, likely range ‘of alternatives. - 


In: constructing the array, it. would ‘be 
desirable to specify why ‘the. changes 
were régarded as important: For this, 


- it would be necessary to make élear the 
“evaluatory grounds on which-the judg- 


ment of importance was Claimed to rest. 
The notion of “likely”. also needs expli- 
cation. Unpacked, it consists of a pat- 


_ tern whose logic would eritail the expected, 


phenomenon. The likeliness consists. in 
the probability. of the pattern’s: applying .. 
to the particular real-life situation and * 


' the ‘extent of its isomorphism with the.’ 


controlling variables in: that situation. 
Indicators are relevant to the” applica- 
tion ‘of explanatory and evaluative theo- 


component variables. ` 
‘The reports., of the Kerner Commis- 
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sion and the Commission on Violence 
have suggested indicators of the state of 
the political system, of changes in sys- 
tem states, and of likely change in the 
system itself. Measurements of the in- 
creasing segregation of the races. are of 
concern not only because of this aspect 
of the state of affairs that they indicate, 
but also because of the intuitive percep- 
tion that some quantitative: state of 
these indicators will predict a qualita- 
tive, and perhaps irreversible, change in 
the system itself. In similar fashion, 
the indicators of levels of violence are 
of importance, not just because they 
show the extent of the occurrence of a 
perhaps intrinsically interesting phe- 
nomenon, but because they are regarded 
intuitively, not only as accompanying 
other interesting covariables in changing 
system states, but as, at some point of 
intensity, predicting system change. 
Patterns apprehended in history sug- 
gest the intuitive models by which a 
new system state and the process of its 
development are recognized. Munich 
becomes part of the political vocabulary 
of an epoch, a classic case of something 
and, asa presumed lesson of history, 
when it correctly applies, both a pre- 
dictor of consequences and an evalua- 
tory judgment because the suppositious 
consequences of Munich have become 
value-laden. There are intuitive indi- 
cators of Munichs, and many raise.warn- 
ing flags in its name. The problem, 
“Munich” indicators suggest, perhaps 
in extreme form, is the danger of indi- 
cators which lack either the precision or 
the analytic clarification of explanatory 
theory. We may be told that certain 
- indicators predict a Munich, but any 
theoretical, and hence practical, signifi- 
cance which may be attained by use of 


this name as an indicator must await 


the development of a theory of appease- 
‘ment, if that pejorative term can be 
‘taken in a neutral sense. Both the 
Skolnick reports and those of the Kerner 


Commission are full of vague menace 
and foreboding. They seem to imply 
that continuing movement of the indi- 
cators on which they rely in their present 
direction with present ‘intensities will 
produce a “Munich” or worse. 

The lack of explication of the new 
system that, it is intuitively felt, is being 
produced by the social process and -is 
vaguely suggested by the movement of 
the indicators, results in a failure to 
explicate the social process as well. 
Having no clear conception of the main 
outlines of the new system that, it is 
feared, is being created, there is little 
more than hunches concerning the main 
features of the creative process. This 
lack of explanatory theory insures that 
indicators will be, at best, predictors, 
and to function as such will require a 
clear-cut association with well-defined 
past occurrences whose recurrence they 
Can predict statistically. If, in the past, 
poor youth have been, statistically, 
highly associated with crime, then if 
ceteris remain partbus, an increase in 
poor youth means an increase in crime. 
We have a prediction of the phenome- 
non, not an explanation, and it tells us 
nothing as to what, if any, intervention- 
strategy might alter the logic entailing 
the phenomenon. i 

The patterns of history are what we 
have to work with, both as illustrating 
what are phenomena, events, and proc- 
esses of human importance, and as sug- 
gesting logic, relations among variables 
acting in a calculable way to produce 
the phenomena. Jn the unexplicated 
model of the conventional historian the 
pattern of history is little more than 
common-sense narrative, often with the 
same criterion of truth-plausibility that 
applies to the novel. However, the 
sophisticated economic historian ?° and a 


19 Cf, Robert William Fogel, “ ‘Specification 
Problem’ in Economic History,” The Journal 
of Economic History, vol. 23, no. 3 (Septem- 
ber 1667). i 
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few’ political historians. ‘like ae of 
Paice, are now attempting to make 
“- implicit - models explicit and- to move- 


beyond common-sense narrative to the 
_ critical application of. explanatory theo- 


ies to the phenomena, with a view to 


, both, explaining the phenomena and test- 


l ing the explanatory power of the théo- 


2 -Fies. Indicators aré valuable for the test- 


z =- ing and application of theories. 


ne One miust; however, recognize that, 


: : without any- spontaneous development. of. 
‘theoretical understanding of critical phe- ` 
- The supposition that indica- 


They 
are. also, important in. themselves, for 
1 stizgestitig trends and the existence of 


= | ee that may generate theory. 


: P tg useful indicators may be, their 


f 


n <- use depends on their connection’ with 


+, explanatory. theory dealing with phe- - 
> momena. 


The collection of indicators, 
" by itself, is no guarantee that even the 
.most ` extensive collection will, by it- 
~ self, generate useful—or, indéed, any— 
theory, Wesley Mitchell and his Na- 
tional Bureau generated Sears Roebuck 
“catalogues full of this sort. ‘of - data 


‘nomena. 
„tors are tools and that tools are self- 
"justifying i is a. dubious doctrine. 
like . methodologies, may force interests 
© along the lines that they, the tools, are 
oo for—not necessarily the: lines of 
- greatest: significance., 


f $ vey research, independent of the ‘disci- 


_:. and: -many -of their pretensions. 


_ pline of- theory, suppresses the questions 
l piat it is‘not designed to answer and, 


thus, migleads while’ leading. Bertram: 


$ Gross. is doubtless right in decrying an 
"uncritical admiration fot the economists 
They 
achieve less than those who treat Sam- 
~ yelson’s comparison of economic fore- 


~- 


ae eis with meteorology as a becoming” 
_- and - humorous understatement. 


. Yet, 
7 many : economists have' an honest inter- 


. est in phenomena and what would con-’ 


stitute their explanation. The editing 
‘device of practical concern and applica- 


„tion, assures a degree of. relevance and 


‘definitions of the ‘situation, 


Tools; 


The tool of Sur- , 
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builtin capacity A self-correction. 


| ‘Aristotle’s political’ theories have sur- 


vived better than -his economics. Of 


` course, this may be because his: politics `, 


has stood the test better, 


Y 
: 
|} 


In conceptualizing the changes that 7 ; 


the Skolnick report and Kerner Com-, 
mission suggest, one:has little to go-on _ 
save the case studies; histories, and: bits - 
and pieces of social. science that relate’. 
to the phenomena of revolution, fascism, . 
race conflict, colonialism, and the like, 
that provide. the seeming range of likely - 
scenarios with which the possible futures 
are imaginatively rehearsed. The limited 
array of readily available scenarios, even 
is itself .a ° 
major constraint and limiting condition. 
Young blacks, and whites, after a brief 
hope for a brave new world of demo-.- . 
cratic political theorizing, have been: 
forced back on the ready-made and more 


sophisticated explanatory- theories . of 


Marxism. “A variety of notions of ` 
colonialism ‘and | dėcolonialization com- 
pete for alternative status with integra-- 
tion models as scenarios for the future 
of race relations. This intellectual bag- 
gage is part-of the determinism of the 


' situation. ` Its critical ‘analysis ‘and state-. 


ment is'a condition precedent to re- 


lieving a static situation by means of 


increasing cognitive. competence and, ` 
thus, the” range of alternatives. 

- The going notions have implicit ex- 
planations. of. what one may expect to 


happen. and how one might ‘evaluate ‘it. 
_ If these explanatory and. evaluatory em- 
‘bryo theories are made increasing ex- 
_ plicit, their application. and. testing will, 


point to’ logically : relevant ‘indicators, - 
This. process works both ways. Indicators ` = 
that have been found practically useful - 


A 


in: forecasting states of affairs may be -> 


heuristic. for. the. development of theory. 
‘Present Concern’ with race relations.and. ` 


violence leads to the identification . and : 
clarification ` of phenomena, - ‘possible 


major, changes in panes institutions, 


r- 


ae 
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and the explanatory theory which would 
‘lead us to expect them. - This theory, ` 


in turn, suggests, and may be siggested. 


by, the indicators that determine its 
practical employment. The indicators 
of consequences that derive from expla- 
nations are, in their turn, the weights of 


f the evaluatory Bedy that appraises the 


phenomena. ‘The scoring system evalu- 
ates, success in the game and derives’ 
from measures of effectiveness in pro- 
ducing relevant consequences. The rele- 
vance of the latter are determined by 
the human purposes they serve. 


. 
- t R Pi , 
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a In their vision, . the managerial revolution, 
Mar Weber and Thorstein Veblen pictured experts coming to 

l power by virtue of their..indispensability. The reality, not- 
“so-dramatic, is nevertheless critical for, an ùnderstanding of - 


aia “the. ‘main drift of modern society. ' Coalitions of top man- . 


. agers. and experts, each acquiring. some of the skills- of the 
other, now make increasing ‘use of systematic technical and - 


ideological intelligence. The. structural roots of eT : a 


failures—hierarchy, specialization and rivalry, and centrali- 
-zation-—become more prominent.. The new. technology pro-. 
duces a surfeit’ of information, poorly’ digested or lost in. the 
“system. Big policy decisions are often made in an atmosphere. ` 
` of urgency and uncertainty, the effects of which.can be both .. 
_~ good. and bad. . Alert executives, therefore, reshape adminis- 
- trative- structures -to smooth the flow’. of intelligence; more 
. important, they bypass the machinery and seek firsthand expo- ` 
"gure ‘to unofficial intelligence sources both.inside and outside - 
the organization: These: responses are evident in the structure 
and strategy of modern corporations. | Although. preconcep- 
‘tions remain: discouragingly powerful, top executives are in- 


.> creasingly exposed to social science perspectives in. college and _ 


on.the job. ‘It is possible that social science at its-best some- ’ 
times breaks through. executives’ stereotypes, enhances their . 
undetstanding - of themselves and their ‘organizations, alerts 
them to the range of, relevant VERSES ana increases their skill. 
in. using Tapen: z 


3 


' Harold L Wilensky, Ph.D. , Berkeley, California, is. Professor in the Department of. 
Sociolog, and Research Sociologist in the Institute of ‘Industrial Relations, University 


. of California at Berkeley. ` He has also taught at the University of Chicago and the 


University of Michigan. .He is the author of Intellectuals in Labor Unions (1956), In- 


dustrial Society and Social Welfare (1965), and Organizational Intelligence: Knowledge. 
‘and ial in Government .and slits (1967) - and coeditor of The Uses of Socalany 


(1967). 


Based i in part on ae author’s Orieiea dial EE TTA Knowledge and Policy in Gov- 
ernment and industry (New ‘York: RIS Books, Se i 
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Se a a INTELLIGENCE IN INDUSTRY | an 


PROBLEM that ia va vey” 


little explicit and systematic treat- ` 


ment in the literature on administration 


is the relation of knowledge to policy, r 


the relation of men of knowledge‘ to men 
of power. ` 
cuss a few hypotheses. about the struç- 
tural roots of intelligence fdilutes or, 
put another way, the barriers to ration- 


ality in policy decisions. ,In the book > 


on which this discussion is based, I ap- 
ply a military analogy to cases from 
international relations, 


intelligence function in complex organi- 
zations. 
_ business enterprise. r ! 


THE NATURE OF ORGANIZATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


Intelligence denotes the information—- 
questions, insights, hypotheses, evidence 
—relevant to policy. It includes both 
scientific knowledge end political or 
ideological information, scientific or not. 


„compass general pictures of the social- 
. and natural order as well as specific 
messages about immediate issues. 
‘High-quality intelligence designates 
information, that is clear because it is 
_ understandable to those who use it; 
timely because it gets to them when they- 
need it; reliable because diverse observ- 


ers using the same procedures see it in ` 


the same way; valid becatise it is cast 
in the form of concepts and measures 
that capture reality; adequate ‘because; 
the account is full, that is, the data are 
` not out. of context: and’ wide-ranging 
‘ becatse. major policy alternatives prom- 
ising a high probability of attainment 


' of organizational goals are Beet or new . 


goals suggested. 


By an „intelligence failure I mean- ` 


the inability to obtain the intelligence 
„needed for successful pursuit of organi-: 
zational goals. When the relevant in- 


~In this paper, I shall dis- 
- it because he is the wrong man or is 
< clearly coristrained by forces: beyond his 


economic life, - 
politics,-and welfare, dnd try to bring | 
together the scattered literature on the 


Here the -focus is on the . 


“ tive leadership. ` 
_ judgment always related to intelligence 
- failures. What is important for my pur- 
poses is that the direction and effec- 
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inano iş not’ in the system as a 


result of the lack of appropriate search. 
‘<-procedures, we can call -the case an 
‘intelligence failure; when the informa- 


tion is in. the system but the intended - 
recipient is not in a position to act upon 


control, we cannot refer to the instance 
as an intelligence failure. . If available 


“technology and personnel do not permit 


heads of state to monitor an impending 


‘attack from an unknown planet, or if 
- they know” everything there is to know 


about such an attack but can do nothing, 
not intelligence, but power has failed. 

The competent organization of the 
intelligence function cannot substitute 
for political’ judgment and administra- 
Nor are failures in 


tiveness of policy——-teasonable standards 
for judging-the performance of adminis- 


” trative leaders—are affected, in. some de: . 
The definition is broad enough ‘to. en- 


gree, by the quality of intelligence and 
its flow from the source to the. user. 


- A man who knows more is alert to more 


opportunities -and consequences. And 
an executive who understands the prob- 
lem of intelligence, who grasps the limi- 
tations -and contributions of men bf ` 
knowledge, is more likely to- temper 
power with wisdom. 


STRUCTURAL Roos or FAILURE 


The “knowledge explosion” inten- ` 
sifies an old problem: how to draw good 
intelligence from a highly compartmen- 
talized body of. knowledge and get it 
into the room where decisions are made. 
Sources -of failure are legion: even if 
the initial message is. accurate, . clear, 
timely, and relevant, it may be trans- 
lated, condensed, or completely blocked 
by personnel standing between the 
sender and the intended receiver; it may 
get through in ‘distorted form. If the 


‘receiver is in a, position ~ use’ the mes-. 
. sage; he. may screen ‘it out ‘because it- 
' does not fit his preconceptions, because 


. it has come. through a suspicious or low-- 


= regarded channel; because, it is embedded 
„in piles of inaccurate . or useless ` mes- 
_ sages. (excessive noise in the channel), 


“- . OF simply. because too. many messages 


‘are transmitted to Aim: , (information 


: overload). 


` Pearl Harbor is: ‘alleged i bë: an 
intelligence lesson burned into the minds 
of general staff and. top planners. of 


E _ national strategy. ‘The failure to take 


“the final crucial ‘step: of communicating 


ae to. commanders: the urgent warnings 


‘ about” Japan’s -intentions -supplied by. 
. Far. Eastern code’ analysts 1 is said to 


- have been the result of the lack of a high- 
` Jevel joint intelligence’ group and the.. 


“absence ‘of a high-echelon- organization 
_ for national estimates and an indications 
center. . Yet; twenty- five years: later, 
after a ‘reorganization of the intelligence. 


- function. to incorporate these changes, . 
two, American’ presidents: were led. into. 


-disastrous military adventures ‘based: 


_ largely. on intelligence © agencies” high- | 


* level miscalculations. and communica- 
` tion ‘of misleading presentations of. the 


situations in Cuba, thé Dominican Re- ` 
- (public, and Vietnam: The. vast expan- | 


"sion of: the intelligence community -has, 


not: prevented successes in‘the use of” 


intelligence—among them, the United 
_ States Defense’ Department’s’ spotting 
‘ Soviet missiles in Cuba; neither “has: it 
_ apreventes a string of fateful failures. ae 


E Roberta Wohlstetter, Pearl H =o Warn: 
‘ing and Decision (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford: 


- - University Press, 1962),.pp. 125 ff., 310 -ff., 395. 


2 Harry: Howe Ransom, Central Intelligence 
and National Security, (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, uate F- 58. Ch pp. 41, 


| - 84-56 passim. 


8 For examples of both’ ‘see e Ibid, pp. 60 ff.; 
Richard C. Snyder and ‘Glen D. Paige, “The 
United States Decision to Resist Aggression in 
_Kotea,”’ in Richard - C., Snyder, H. W. Bruck, 
and Burton Sapin, eds. Foreign Policy - 


| Decision-Making: An Approach to the Study ` 
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If we turn’ Bon government foreign 


“policy and: national: security to:the’ eco- . | 
nomic policies of moderti business, we 
find that: failures and successes in in- ` 
telligence, ‘while less frequently -and . 


fully spread on.the record; are nonethe- 


less „critical to failures and successés in” 

the firm, ` 0 eo 
Many. a corporation has a a` 

major financial setback because of ‘fail-. T 


ure, to search for information. about. its 


environment or failure to usé such. in-. 
formation once. it is in the filé—espe- . 


cially market information. ‘Consider: the 


‘fate’ of ‘the Edsel, a huge, dazzling, 


medium-priced automobile styled by the - 


Ford Motor. ‘Company: in 1955, intro- 
duced i in 1957, and discontinued in 1959, 
after a net Joss exceeding a third of a 
billion dollars: -Conventional studies: of 
their markets had persuaded top: execu- 


” 


g tives that. the low-income owners of: 
Fords,. Plymouths,. and Chevrolets turn 


in these symbols of poverty as soon as ` 


-their annual: earnings top $5, 000: or so 


and “trade up” to a medium-priced car. 


(Ford owners, unfortunately, did‘ not 


usually trade up to Ford’s own, medium- 
priced Mercury.) Based on ‘these pre- 


conceptions and a two-year study, a. 


Forward Product Planning Committee 


in 1954 projected , a, vast market for- 
large, medium-priced cars among a grow- 


ing mass of-upwardly mobile consumers. 


To appeal to the _status-consciousness . 


of such consumers, Edsel designers: ac- 


cented heavy ornamentation and. gad- 


getry. Among several sources of fail- 


ure, stereotypes of their market blinded 


‘the company to the accelerating sales of - 


small foreign. cars, which Detroit: con- 
temptuously dismissed as “the teacher 
trade,” and by the- time the Edsel 


reached the .market, it’ was the year of 
` the compact car.” 4 T 


of International. Politics | (New York: Free ` © 


Press, 1962), pp. 206-249: . 


' 4 Jolin Brooks, The Fate of the Edsel. and ' 


Other Business Adventures (New York: Harper 


& Row, 1989). Les 
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Earlier in its history, Ford had had 
worse trouble. In an effort to diversify - 
before World War II, Henry Ford had 
developed and manufactured a good,- 
cheap tractor; it was marketed badly 
through his automobile dealers, who 
knew their customers, but not their farm 
needs. Similarly, Ford built an excel- 
lent airplane, but, again, he was unable 
to sell it because he lacked adequate 
injormation about the market. Failing 
in the strategy of diversification, cling- 
ing to the black “Model T” while his 
competitors developed color styling and 
new products, Ford found both his 
profits and his share of the market 
declining. 

This is not a disease peculiar to Ford. 
When Dupont went beyond tonnage 
sales and began to make finished- 
package products for the ultimate con- 
sumer (paints; varnishes; celluloid arti- 
cles; pharmaceutical, ether, and Pyralin 
chemicals; and household cement—all. 
profitable lines for other smaller com- 
panies), Dupont found itself in the red. 
By 1919 the company was losing money 
on these lines, mainly because it failed 
to develop accurate information about 
markets in relation to production sched- 
ules, inventories, and costs.” Again and 
again, in his excellent account of the 
strategies and structures of Dupont, 
Sears Roebuck, Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, General Motors, and other com- 
plex corporations, Alfred Chandler re- 
ports that these great enterprises foun- 
dered because of their failure to develop 
data and controls focused on anticipated 
conditions as well as current perform- 
ance. Only when such companies both 
developed better means of reporting and 
forecasting and devised administrative 
structures that could integrate forecasts 


ë Alfred D. Chandler, Jr., Strategy and 
Structure: Chapters in the History of the 
American Industrial Enterprise (Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday, Anchor Books, 1966), pp. 
112-117. 
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into corporate policy were they able 
to manage product flow in relation 
to market demand and to co-ordinate 
diverse -units profitably.® 

Intelligence failures are rooted in 
structural problems that cannot be fully 
solved; they express universal dilemmas 
of organizational life that can be re- 
solved in various ways at varying costs. 
In all complex social systems, hierarchy, 
specialization, and centralization are 
major sources of distortion and blockage 
of intelligence. The quality of intel- 
ligence is also shaped by the prevailing 
concepts of intelligence, the types of 
problems to be confronted, and the 
rates and stages of growth of the organi- 
zation. I shall confine myself here to 
hierarchy, specialization, and types of 
problems. 


Hierarchy 


Insofar as the problem of control— 
co-ordinating specialists, getting work 
done, and securing compliance—is 
solved by rewards of status, power, and 
promotion, the problem of obtaining 
accurate, critical intelligence is inten- 
sifed. For information is a resource 
that symbolizes status, enhances author- 
ity, and shapes careers. In reporting at 
every level, hierarchy is conducive 
to concealment and misrepresentation. 
Subordinates are asked to transmit in- 
formation that can be used to evaluate 
their performance. Their motive for - 
“making it look good,” for “playing it 
safe,” is obvious. A study of fifty-two 
middle-level managers (mean age thirty- 
seven) found a correlation of +0.41 
(p< 001) between upward work-life 
mobility and holding back “problem” 
information from the boss and a similar 
correlation between ambition to get 
ahead and holding back; the men on 
their way up were prone to restrict 
information about such issues as lack 


ë Ibid., pp. 154, 171-184, 190-191, 366-367, 
379, 380-381. 
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_’ of authority to meet. résponsibilities, - 
- „fights with other units, unforeseen. costs, . 
„rapid changes in production scheduling.. 
` or work flow, fruitless progress reports, 
constant: interruptions, insufficient le 
_or -budget to - train “subordinates, ’ in 


‘sufficient ae or supplies er 


y the like.” 
‘In addition. to the moive to hold ba 


and distort, there must be opportunity. 


2 Middle-level managers, and even lower-- 
- level employees, sometimes have a near- 
‘monopoly of insight into feasible alterna- 
. For- instance, observers of man~ ` 


” tives. 
paced: factory jobs have noted the in- 
._ genuity of machinists : who invent and 


hide cutting tools that:do the work more --” 
i efficiently than the prescribed ways and 


~ thereby permit increased worker control 
„of the pace. Although | automation ‘and 
centralization may change. this, first-line 
_ supervisors still haye indispensable prac- 
tical ‘knowledge of both unofficial work 
: “behavior and: “bugs” in the ‘technical 


- system, and local plant managers in 


ae - that staff experts should bè on tap, not’ 


+ 


; multiplant systems know the limits of 
their productive’ capacities’ far better 
tban central headquarters. So’ sub- 

: ordinates have“both the.information and 


+- the opportunity - to withhold it. 

Matching. the motive and opportunity . 
‘of the subordinate to remain silent are. 
_ the superior’s: motive and opportunity ` 


“= t0 close his ears..- The common belief 


.on top, functions to: ‘maintain - line- 


authority and to reduce the status:of the. 


7. William - H. Read, “Upward: Communica- 


tion in’ Industrial Hierarchies,” Human Rela- 
tions 15 (1962), pp. 3-15. 


8 Cf. William F. Whyte, Money and Motiva- 


tion (New. York: Harper..& Brothers; 1955); 


Leonard: R. Sayles, Behavior -of Industrial 
Work Groups: 
_ York: John’ Wiley & Sons, 1958) ;. Melville 
“Dalton, Men Who Manage: Fusions of Feel- 
ing and Theory in Administration (New York: 


_ John Wiley -& Sons, 1959); and Benjamin ~ 
` Ward, The Socialist Economy: A Study. ọf> `. 


‘Organizational Alternatives (New. York: Ran- 
' dom ee 1969). i 
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staff. "Thus, an organization which: ‘has’ 


‘many ranks and emphasizes rank in 


its administrative. style and symbol- 
ism’ will display the greatest distortion’ 
and blockage. in the upward: ‘flow. of 
information. _ 7 


. To extract information - from those 


who have it typically. requires. the by- 
passing of conventional ranking systems. 
Efforts to’ resolve the dilemma of hier- 
archy. versus intelligence ane the 
following. ; Bact 


1. Team ‘or pro ject organization. 

` Several, swiftly . growing -corpora- . 

. tions based on sophisticated ‘tech- 
nology, such as the. IBM, Corpora- | 

- tion; have adopted this form. The 
great advantages. are flexibility, 
informality, the. release :of indi- 

-` vidual initiative, arid; above all, the 
swift diffusion of information, both ; 
within the team and, as team mem- _ 
bers-are reassigned, throughout the 
organization. l 
2. Investigation and saspeclion ma- `- 
chinery: and . performance checks. 
Various reporting -services and sta- ` 
tistical controls, such as accounting 
information, engineering estimates, ; 

and industrial - engineering stan- 
dards. This is 4 matter of both. 
specifying what - data should come ` 
through conventional channels and — 
making ‘sure that. the data .can ` 
be cheécked - for. the “pias -of thése 
channels. l 


Chaniller notes: | i 


“By ‘thé late 1920s, the pioneer- 
organization-builders at. du . Pont, . 
General Motors, General: Electric, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, and. 
Sears, Roebuck had developed new 
and sophisticated techniques to per- 
form the vital -co-ordinating and. | 
adaptive activities. . They based | | 
both. lorig- and short-term co-ordi- . 
nation and ‘planning-on a forecast 


So = saaw ee 
- + ei ` 
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of market- conditions. ra 
basis of annual forecasts, revised >`. 
monthly and adjusted every ten-’ 
days, the companies set production ` 


schedules, ‘purchases ‘of supplies - | 


and semifinished products, employ- ` 
ment. and wage rolls, working- 


capital requirements, and - prices.” — 


Prices were determined by costs, 
which in turn closely reflected esti- ` 
mated volume of output. The an- 
nual forecasts took into considera: . 
tion estimates of national income, 


the business cycle, seasonal fluctu- .--. 


ations, and the company’s normal - 
share of the market. Long-term 
allocations ‘were -based on still 
broader estimates. of 
After 1920, the managers of many - 
large corporations began to include 
in these allocations the funds and 
personnel needed to develop new- 
products’ and ‘processes through 
technological innovation.” 1° - : 
To overcome hierarchical hur-. - 
dles, divisional requests, proposals 
and estimates were independently 
checked by central financial of- 
fices and - general advisory | staff. ~ 
Visits between the general office and 


t. 


the operating units supplemented `- 


the steady flow of reports. It, 
sounds trivial, but many an execu-. 
tive avoided costly errors in judg- 
ment by swooping down on a local 
plant or warehouse and discovering . 
piled-up inventories that had not 
appeared -in the data at central ‘ 
headquarters: More permanent 


_ Alfred D. Chandler, Jr., “The Role of Busi- 
ness In the United States: 
wey,” Daedalus 98 (Winter 1969), p. 33. Be- 


‘A Historical Sur- 


cause unit costs rose and fell so sharply. with 


changes, in output, the automobile companies 
and electrical. appliance firms “were among 
‘the first -to base current activity on estimates . 


of long-term and short-term demand. 

10 Ibid., p. 33. 

1 Chandler, Strategy and iia p. 343- 
344 pasini; PR 
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“On the.. 


demand. `- 


structural solutions include the de- 


'. . velopment of ‘staffs: of internal-com- 


‘munications specialists, some of, 
whom combine. close ties to local 
leaders and loyalties to central 
headquarters—for. example, an ac- 
countant who is attached to a local 
factory ‘or district office, under the 

_ factory manager, but ae looks to- 

` the controller’s department at head- 
quarters for promotion. Such men 

` are close to the operating situation 

_where the data originate and know 
their reliability, but are sufficiently 

oriented to the professional stan- 


. . dards of the controller’s department 
`, to report. unpleasant facts along 


with: .the pleasant.” The same 
combination of local and headquar- 
‘ters attachments can. be arranged 
for any staff expert—the civic af- 
fairs ‘specialist, industrial relations 
-or personnel man, and the like. 
- We need research on the effective- 
ress of various types of data and 
checks on -biases: the place of mar- ` 
ket and“ economic forecasts and 
analyses; return-on-investment and 
share- of-market data; périodic re- 
ic ports ‘and visits by top executives 
from the central office to.the operat- 
‘ing unit; and reports by outside . 
consultants, We know little of the 
determinants of the types and qual- 
ity of such data, of their uses, or. 
of their relative importance in vari- 
‘ous types of corporations and agen- 
cies. A l 
3, Devices for communicating out 
of channels and diversifying execu- 
live experience. Alert to the distor- . 
tions’ of hierarchy, successful ad- 
ministrative leaders typically keep 
in touch with informed outsiders 


$ : Wo 

12 Herbert A. Simon, H. Üu, -G. 
Kozmetsky, and G. Tyndall, Centralization 
versus Decentralization in Organizing Con- 
troller’s Departments (New York: American 
Book-Stratford Press, 1984). 
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of their organization, for example, 


reporters and university résearchers. -` 
Information. from men of indepen- . 
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a who have a detached or critical view ek 


dent, mind who stand at’ the margin | 


‘of corporate or government ‘life is. 


sometimes more accurate and mean- 
’ ingful. than the official reports’. of 
. men at the center, 


That outside sources and- experi- 


ences -can provide. good internal in- 


telligence is further evident in thé ` 


biographies of the men who built 


the modern multidivisional corpora: ` 


tions. 
builders who failed: to. muster. the 


information to co-ordinate their em-. i 
pires, on the one hand, with. their . 


successors, the organizational build- 
ers who mapped out a-structure and 
developed the sources of data nec- 
essary to govern the; empires. 
. ‘pire-builders like Coleman du Pont, 


‘ William C. Durant of General Mo-: ` i 


tors, ; ‘and Richard Sears of Sears 


. du Pont, and Donaldson, Bown of 


du Pont ‘and, later, General Motors ` `- 
(GM), Alfred Sloan ‘of GM, Edgar. 
Clark of Standard’ Oil (New Jer- 
sey), James Barker and Theodore _ 


Houser. ‘of Sears Roebuck-—these 


men: had a more studious approach ; 
to business problems. Although the | ;- 


range of their acquaintances was 
narrower than that of the empire: 


builders, they had. more relevant a 
-They were- 
' -typically trained at ‘elite universi- ` 


outside `experjėnce. 


ties. (Barker, who. as Retail Vice- 
President at Sears in the 1930’s, 


developed necessary ‘statistical con-"-* 


‘trols, spot checks, and other suc- 


cessful informational:strategies, had - 
even served om the faculty at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- . 


Contrast the early empire- 


Em-- 


` Roebuck had great charm’and an ~ 
| extroverted” salestnan’s zeal. In -. 
_ contrast, organization-builders like. ` 

Harry Haskell of du ‘Pont, Pierre 


ga 


| ogy.) They had been exposed to 
rigorous Scientific Or engineering . 
curricula and, on the job, to sys- 
tematic analysis of data. Some of 
them added to .this disciplined ex- 
‘posure to the wider world a spon- 
taneous interest. in social trends. 
` For instance, Sears’ President, Rob- 
ert E. Wood, hired as Vice-Presi- 
dent from. Montgomery Ward in. 
1925 and’ appointed .President in 
1928, had an odd passion for read- . 
ing The Statistical Abstract of the 
United States, developed in his off-: 
hours: during a ten-year stint as 
chief quartermaster of the Panama _ 
' Canal Project.. ` He.. thus - became. . 
aware. that the United ‘States. was 
fast becoming urban, with a vast 
: potential for retail chain storés. 
_ With the spread of the automobile, 
Wood realized, even Sears’ mail- 


order buyers could get to town and >- 


. buy a broader assortment of goods 
than they could get at the cross- 


_" roads’ store #*—an insight crucial — 


for the successful development and 
location of Sears’ retail outlets. . 
. These organization-builders were - 
“also younger and had climbed to top 
positions faster, without becoming” 
committed: to. traditional “hunch... 
cand’ feel” ways of managernent.** 
With education and careers that got 
them intérested’ in’ theories of: ad- -` 
ministration, they made‘a powerful 
contribution to oe the in-. 
13 Ibid.,,p. 288, 
_ 14] bid, pp. 392-396. a Ci. 


~ 


. P. 366-367. 


‘Durant, the creator of General. Motors, put. 
his.faith in the, gréat potential demand for the 
‘In the ‘booming 


medium-priced automobile. 
business of his day, he was ‘oblivious to ‘the 


` “need for cost-accounting, forecasting, sched- 
‘ uling, inventory-control, and budgeting. A, 
high school graduate, moving . directly into . 


business, he viewed all that as abstract theory. 
When. the’ automobile market collapsed.i in 1920; 


Durant was a unprepared and was forced - 


to resign. 


4 F 
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telligence ; function in America’s 
most successful ' enterprises. Al- 


though the empire-builders brought . 
vast resources of men, money, and’ 


materials under one roof, they did 
little to devise systems to assume 
efficient 
United States, 
Fords, Elbert Garys, William Du- 


rants, and Coleman du Ponts of ` 


industry were retired or forced out, 


the necessary reorganization of 


structure to permit informed plan- 
ning at the top was blocked.* 

4. Development of general ad- 
visors and genen ‘al executives at the 
top with an overview of the organi- 
zation. As these observations sug- 
gest, to combat the information pa- 
thologies of hierarchy requires not 
only good investigation and inspec- 
tion machinery and an openness to 
outside critical sources of informa- 
tion, but the time and motive to in- 
terpret such information. One rea- 
son for the success of the organiza- 
tion-builders in rationalizing the use 
of expanding resources in multi- 


. industrial, multicontinental corpo- 


rations was the development of gen- 
eral executives freed: from opera- 
tional routine, drawing on general 
staff at the top. If managers and 
staff who concentrate on co-ordina- 


tion, planning, and appraisal are’ 


few, if general executives are bogged 
down in operational activities, they 
will not obtain the information they. 
need for an overview of the enter- 
prise; they will not have time. to 
make sense of what information 
comes their way, nor will they have 
the mental set for long-run plan- 
ning and sharp definition of pro- 
grams and goals. 


To extract good intelligence from- 


complex systems, the top layer has 


to be big enough and strong enough | 


15 Ibid., pp. 472, 482. 


management. In the 
until the Henry. 


to penetrate the fog. Paradoxically, 
a dread of “bureaucracy” can keep 
the top too small and weak, with 
the result that the pathologies of 

. bureaucracy-—distortion of informa- 
tion and organizational drift—are 
intensified. 


Specialization and rivalry 


As a source of information blockage 
and distortion, specialization may be 
more powerful than hierarchy. The or- 
ganization of the armed forces and in- 
dustry alike encourages rivalry and re- 
striction. of information. Lines of or- 
ganization become lines of loyalty and 
secrecy; each department restricts in- 
formation that might advance the com- 


‘peting interests of the others. Al- 


though information can also be used to 
persuade potential allies and facilitate 
accommodation with rivals, it is mote 
commonly hoarded for selective use in 
less collaborative struggles for power 


and position. In foreign affairs, the his- 


tory of intelligence failures in the 
major capitals suggests that the foreign 
office, the military, and the intelligence 
agencies seldom, if ever, form an effec- 
tive three-way communication network. - 


_In the Bay of Pigs fiasco of 1961, for 


instance, the intelligence branch of the 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) was 
out of touch with the operations branch, 
which was planning the adventure; op- 
erations was only loosely in touch with 


. the Joint Chiefs, who loosely went. 


along: CIA kept both President Ken- 
nedy and the Cuban exiles uninformed; 
the. President approved a plan on the 
assumption of two possible outcomes, 
national revolt or flight to the hills, 
neither remotely possible; activists in 
CIA and ‘the Joint Chiefs rejected the 
more accurate intelligence of the Depart- 
ment of State (which never pressed it 
hard), of the British, and of alert news- 


' paper reporters because that intelligence 


contradicted the assumptions of the plan 
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- specialization . ‘incréased » 
heavy ‘weight ‘of. preconceptions. - 


` Wecaiise of executive preconceptions that 
:blocked”out information that-economists 
i cause of overspecialization. ‘Divisions 


to ‘complicate ' matters’ at the least, the 


a o ófa whole new organiza- ` 
a` tion to~ market, produce, and design a` 
ae n só- closely. ‘related to existing.” 
: -divisions proved. to be an expensive m 


“uty: ’ : : 


on The: ieee oi intelligence ‘versus ` 
ae specialization is- twofold: ‘first, speciali- 


23 


< < zation is ‘essential ‘ta! the efficient. com-, 
mand of. knowledge, ‘but ‘antithetical: to 


- the penetrating interpretation, that bears 


‘y ön high ‘policy; -second, specialization’ ” 

and. its- concomitant, interunit: rivalry, 
are major blocks to'thé sharing of accu-. 

. rate information, but if problems of up- 


ward communication : can ‘be solved, ri- 


valry can result in‘ great gains—the i 


pekao of clashing alternatives and 
‘the presentation of opposing cases: The 
ai main cost:of, ‘specialization i in intelligence 


_~. is. parochialism—the. production: of. mis-. 


- leading or irrelevant information, a re- 


-e 
-4 
*. 


‘The gain from. con- 


7 of: policy: needs.” 
a The Cuban 


i oe . 16 Herbert, . Lionel “Matthews, 


ot 


' Harper.. &- Row, 1965y; -and Arthur“. M. 
Schlesinger, Jr., 
Kennedy i in the White House (Boston: * Hough- 


= ton Mifin, 1965). ` i 


Ke p aag Harold J: Laski, - The. ‘Liinitations ‘of the 


Y O.” Expert.(London: Fabian ‘Society, 1931): 
= * 18 Sherman Kent, Strategic Intelligence 


' (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, i 


1949), pp- 31, 94 ff, 
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a hae: they were detetmined to lanic! 28 
Here | destructive rivalry | fostered; ‘by - 
the __ already 


` Similarly,’ Ford’s, Edsel failed not sly 


|’ ‘and .market’ researchers “had ‘assembled | 
1a% von consumer preferérices, but also . be-- 


-y competing: in much the same market— - 
-4 - Lincoln; -Mercury and Edsel—are bound, . 


aa office). 


¿ “+. sult. of the- familiar - limitations: “of the. 
expert. i The. proféssiorially biased in-” 
7, telligence-producer, remains too- ‘distant - 
e ~“ from the ‘intelligence-user, too ignorant ' 


- Story (New. York: G. Braziller, 1961) 5 Theo- ` 
Ee '_ _-dore C. Sorensen, Kennedy - (New, York: 


A Thousand Days: John F. % 


X 


2 


'sfrúctive rivalry is’ “nother. raatted 


it 


‘depends: on adininistrative ‘styles. and l 


structures that expedite the free flow of 
riyal. perspectives ‘and solutions to` the 
-responsible executives and: their general 
advisers. oo" eee a 


‘To résdlve this’ dlean a in 


orgariizations deperident on technical ine : 


i ‘telligence, administrative leaders use the 
following devices: , as. 


1. Recruit managers from profes: a 


sional or scientific-staff (for exam- 
ple, several top executives. of. the . 


du Pont’ Company. have. ‘experience 2 
- > their research laboratories). l 


; Bind: specialists ` in, the: field ~~ 
oy and informally to the -home 


Staff. via the well-known devices of _ - 


. rotation, frequent conferences, and ` 


career lines. that lead from the: field” 


to central headquarters (as in the’ 


‘above: case- of. the’ professional ac: | on 


countant looking to the contioller’s. 
Tn the history of the mod- ` 
‘ern corporation, top. execitive. com: - 
--mittees of centralized, department- , 
alized structures often ‘became cap- ` 


~ 


‘tives of the biased’ data of the de- Pa l 


partments’ Until they : developed ,; 


„general staff for appraisal and plan- ` a 


ning, and. devised’ strategies - -for - 
breakin g-up parochial loyalties, they — 
could. not, choose rationally among 
. competing proposals, ae: 

3, ‘Examine multiple Sources fist 
hand i and stimulate competition be- - 
tween, SOUTCES.. 
‘tive leaders. are successful i in bend- 
ing internal competition: to). their. 


-æ 


- advantage. ‘Franklin Roosevelt, ‘for, 


instance, recruited strong personali»: 
~ ties: and -structured their. work:‘so ` 
that.” Clashes’ ‘would be’ ‘certain— ` 
"keeping jurisdictions. cand authority, . 
uncertain, “charters” „overlapping. 
The „effect ‘was ‘the. timely adver-. 
tisement of. arguments, with both 
the experts and the. Pigsident se 


"E 


"e 


‘Some administra- ee 


t, 
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sured to consider the main. choices 
as they came boiling up-from below. 


Roosevelt. was willing. to suffer the - 


cost: a drain on his subordinates’ 
energies as well as his own, and an 
occasional casualty—a bitter resig-- 


the struggle once too often. - 
The gains of calculated competi- 
tion cannot be secured, however, if 
- top decision-makers insulate them- 
selves from ‘the squabbles of their 
subordinates and force rival depart- 


ments urging rival doctrines to settle _. 


differences in ponderous supercom- 
mittees. Industry and the military 
are perhaps peculiarly vulnerable to 
‘this problem. “In handling entre- _ 
preneurial activities: that called for 
[strategic] thought,” Chandler ob- . 
serves, “group decisions came ‘to be 
the practice. In carrying out op- 
`~ erational ones where quicker action 
was demanded [for example, in Di- 
visions], individual decision-mak- - 
ing predominated.” 1° By concen- 
trating on the early emergence of 
what ‘he -considers the. dominant 
structural form in industry—a well- 
staffed general office, together with . 
several. “decentralized” multifunc- 
. tion divisions—Chandler underesti- . 
mates ‘the -burden of supercommit-' 


tees.’ An information gain from.: 


< committee-management in: the pe- 
riod of early diversification may be 
‘an information loss later when de- . 
cisions become routinized and in- 
formation sources established. 


The firmest ‘generalization that’ can be 
made about hierarchy and specialization- 


‘is that the greater the number of ranks 


and the greater the numberof organiza- ` 
tional units involved in a decision proc-' 


ess, the more the distorting influence of 
‘rank and jurisdiction and. the greater 
the chance of an intelligence failure. It 


aa Chandler, Strategy and Structure, P- 385. 


dominated. the Kennedy years. 


‘and the. outcome disastrous. 
- more, urgent missile crisis, discussion was 
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_ follows that firms: ‘will differ in their in- 
telligence.requirements. The problem of | 
information- -management must be greater 


in. multifunctional, ‘decentralized, divi- 
> sional structures producing hundreds of 
< -products and’ competing in oligopolistic 
nation by a lieutenant who had Iost - -- 


markets, than in centralized, function- 


‘ally departmentalized companies having 


a monopoly on few products. Thus, 
General Foods, du Pont, General Elec- 
tric, and General Motors should have 


"more trouble - with information and, 
` therefore, a, complex staff with advisory 


services at every level, while metals and 


‘ materials companies like International 
_ Nickel, with fewer customers and‘ no 


strategy of diversification (a long-estab- 
lished policy of avoiding production of 


-rolled or fabricated goods), should have 


a simpler. information problem, with a 


‘correspondingly simple structure and 


staff.?° 


Urcency, Bic Policy, AND THE 
QUALITY OF INTELLIGENCE 


The nature of an executive decision 


"itself. shapes the uses and quality of in- 


telligence because it affects the number, 


- kinds, and organization of experts called 
„~ to serve. 
`. two plausible hypotheses using the varia- 


To illustrate; I will suggest’ 


bles of urgency, cost, innovation, and 


. certainty. 


First, when the Jaon is urgent, the 


` distortions of hierarchy, specialization, 
. centralizatión;. and doctrine are mini- ' 


mized. Ironically, “hasty” decisions 


` made under pressure may, on the aver- | 


age, be better than less urgent. ones. 

Compate the two Cuban crises that . 
In the 
Bay of Pigs affair,' planning, begun: in 
the Eisenhower administration, was 


lengthy; discussion was rank-oriented : 
‘the range.of serious exploration of al- 


ternatives -and consequences limited; 
‘In the 


20 Cf. Ibid., pp. 404 ff. - 
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. andthe collapse of the automobile már- | 
At Dupont the crisis began with. 


. 
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’ 
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‘nomic conditions. 
- clining’ markets and.. losing money 
-shocked these companies into statistical 
and financial controls. 


r # 


# ae 


| “egalitarian: protocol, seniority, | and rank 
` counted, for: little; a, wide range of al- 


` ternatives. was explored i in depth 7? and, 
` by the: standards: of the Bay of Pigs, the 
. decisions’ in both process and- conse- 
"quences were superior. 
- tioned. to’ overcome’ many information 
* pathologies. a - 

“Asi in government, so in business. 


Jed. by: ‘Chandler; it took æ sizable crisis 
to bring action to reorganize and obtain 
_ the. information necessary for effective 


‘was a sharp postwar. depression: i in 1920 


`- Ket.. 
the loss.of: government orders in 1908, 


-intensified’ with the “threat of unused 
l ‘plant and manpower, after World War I, 
and reached a climax ‘in the failure of 
-thitial efforts at diversification going be- 
~~ yond gunpowder. 
”.. Jersey) -it was- an. inventory: crisis; de- 
mand. slackened in 1925, and. when new 


‘In Standard Oil (New 


fields were opened in 1927; a deluge Of 


: crude oil made the. crisis ‘ate a disaster. 


™ Only, at Sears Roebuck were ‘the ef- 


1920’s, and again in, the early : T930 S, 


- forced’ the company: to move from’ edu- 


THe ANNALS OF Tar Ámiekican AcapEaty 


Urgency func-. 


In’ 
- three of the four cases intensively stud- _ 


At General Motors it 


-s 


„forts. to. ` develop better information’ 
‘sources not’ directly caused by ‘crisis— - 
and even-in that case, market collapses 
. and ‘inventory excèsses in the , early 


cated guesses by buyers and the central- 


office to more sophisticated analyses by 
economists of future demand and eco- 
In ‘short, facing de- 


urgency is the mother of invention. 
In,a germinal work on these matiers, 


March ‘and Simon suggest an opposite’ 
hypothesis: if decision-processes are slow > 


od 


21 Sorensen, Kennedy, pp. 679 Ë: 


In intelligence, 


22 Chandler, Strategy : -and EA pp. 


140-146, 216,-229, 252,. 256, 267; 278, 285-286, 


360; aes, 389. ae 


7 straight. 


- systems.so brightly illuminated: 


yom * 
“ ot 


A N 
z tr. i 


x 


and deliberate, all: relevant fomato 


in the system ‘is likely to -be noticed? 
-Conversely, urgency makes for a. poor 


flow. of information; ` men preoccupied 


with a crisis cannot. plan ahead or-think - 
Some psychological: research- _ 
on the effect of crisis and ‘threat pro- ` 
vides apparent support for this theme.”* - 


Studies ‘of military officers’ behavior: in 


simulated war games and a computer . 
‘ content-analysis of the messages’ of 


European decision-makers preceding 


World: War I suggest the following: asa. 
crisis, becomes’ more intense; ‘men lose 


some ôf their ability to evaluate informa- ‘ 
tion, dre able to: consider fewer alterna- - 


tives, and tend to-become inflexible‘ As’ | 


threat increases and time for response 
decreases, their ability to.cope rationally 
with the; situation lessens. 


havior and sociological résearch on’ social 


be true that individuals get confused 


cessful. problem-solving: may behave bet: 
ter under the gun. ‘If organizational ~ 


. theory: begins with the: nature of huinan | 


cognitive . faculties—with March ` and 
Simon’s assumption that “the basic fea- 


tures of organization structure and func- ` 


tion derive from the characteristics of 
human ` problem-solving: processes’ and 


rational human .choice” ?°—it will tend - 


to overrate the payoff from “slow delib- 
eration,” and to underestimate the effect 
of attributes of. ‘structure and culture - 


hierarchy, specialization, centralization, ` 


. pecupenona ideology, and other barriers , 


-23 J ames G. March id. Hater A. Simon,” 
Organizations (New: York: Jobn Wiley & 


Sons, 1958), p. 169. -` , 
-24 J, R. Raser, “The Failure of Fail-Safe,” E 


Transaction, vol. 6, no. 3 (1969), pp. ‘11-19. 
26 March.and Simon, Organizations, p. 169, 
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The adren- 

alin flows, but the mind slows: < z 
“Nowhere i is the contrast’ between. psy-. 
chological research on individual. be-:' 


t 


‘Tt may. 


-under ‘the. urgency of minutes or days, 
- but teams of men with a history of suc- 


.that transcend individual psychology—. 


E 


aay Aa 


- to communication. 


leagues trained in dealing with crisis.. 


Related to the question of urgency imo 


a crisis are the questions of cost, inno- ' 
: better crisis-management, more ingenious 


vation, and uncertainty. ‘The greater 


the costs, risks, and uncertainty, and the _ 
more significant the changes- in method. 
and goals: involved, the more ‘Intense is: 


the search for information, but the 
- stronger is the weight of established pol- 
icy and vested interests. Decisions- in- 
volving many people, much ‘money, great 


uncertainty. or great risks, and major. 
innovations evoke action and’ advice. 
from every specialized unit at every’ 


level of the hierarchy, thereby i increasing 


the dangers of overload,’ distortion, or. : 
blockage of communication and of Seles 


lyzing delays. 


` Perhaps the soundest hypothesis we 


can derive from these considerations’ is 


that only those “big” (that is, costly,. ’ 
risky, and innovative) policy: decisions .: 
that are, also very -urgent are likely to 


activate high-quality intelligence, “be- 


' cause deliberation then -moves out of. 
-© channels toward men of generalized 


| wisdom, executives and experts alike, 
_ communicating informally - and effec- 
tively at the top.’ 


Two qualifications or limits t to that - 
l proposition must be mentioned. First, 
there is`a type of organization in which . 
'. urgency is sickness and deliberation is: 


health. Where the main aim is knowl- 
edgé, as in the scientific community, 


__ time serves intelligence; where the main 
< aim is something. else—and this involves’ | 


' practically” every organization except 


‘those devoted entirely to scholarship * 


time ‘subverts. intelligence. ._ Second, 


crises can become a way of life.. Tf E 


there are many Vietnams’or many sud- 
den collapses of markets; if crises þe- 
come -routine—if there. are too many 


. critical junctures—then the weight of `, 


os INTELLIGENCE IN Inpystiy Eog nop 
eare: such psy- 
chological theory also overstates thé con- 


fusion of: crisis, it tends to- downgrade 
the effect—often beneficial—of col-' 


' outside the organization. 


- tion’s boundaries: 
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established maie m doctrines can 
inhibit the fresh response`to the extra- - 
ordinary event: the cutting of new chan- 
nels of intelligence. In industry and 


‘ government alike, in-domestic as well as 


foreign policy, perhaps crises are becom- 
‘ing a bit more routine.. If so, we need 


arrangements for tuning up the top for 


cool, steady responses. I cannot think 
of a. more e crucial area for research. 


Pee ee 


' Information has always been a source 


_of power, but it is now increasingly a 


source of confusion. In every sphere of. 
modern life, the chronic condition is a 


‘surfeit of information, poorly integrated 


or lost..somewhere in the system. 
Whether the new information technology 


will i improve the administrative leader’s 


defenses against information pathologies 
“As uncertain. Although that technology 
may facilitate certain changes i in organi- 
zational structure, it is not at all clear 


-~ that such changes will weaken the roots 


of intelligence failure. No one argues — 
‘that in highly programmed systems there 
will be less specialization, less accent on. 
hierarchy and command. And the new 
flood of ‘information is not likely to solve. 


the problem of information overload. 


- Unfortunately, intelligence failures are 
built into complex organizations. /Thus, 
alert executives are everywhere forced to 
bypass or diversify the’ regular . ma- 
chinery andito seek firsthand exposure ` 
‘to intelligence sources both inside and 
‘Typically, 7 
they move to points along the organiza- . 


bottom, ‘they rely’ on internal communi- : 
cations specialists: looking outward, they 

rely on, contact men. ‘They talk to re- — 
‘porters - arid researchers « investigating 
their organizations; they establish study | 
commissions or review boards comprised 
Pane: ‘of outsiders, like the members ` 


4 
oe 


looking toward the'” S 


~ 3 ~ x e 
in p - 


L 


of British Royal Goninon: they. in- 


a stitutionalize complaint- procedures and 


c 


_ thereby: subject themselves -to ' syste- 


matic, independent criticism from below, 
as in the case of the Ombudsman; they 
assemble ad. hoc ‘committees, advisory 
"corporations, kitchen cabinets, general 


. . advisers, and personal representatives. 


> 
- 


These unofficial intelligence ‘agents .may 
‘constitute the. most important, and reli- 


. able source of organizational intelligence. 
.  Given-the instituticnal roots of intel- 
` ‘ligence’ failures, scattered about like land 
. Mines, and given tke urgency of so 


many big decisions, wè come to a rather 
n conclusion: -What counts 


_ ds the top executive's Preconceptie l 


Tie EERE oF ‘Tate AMERICAN ACADEMY 


| aa he TA in mind Sen hie pare the 


room and must act.. The role of experts: 
and intellectuals in shaping these’ pre- 
conceptions, is -little understood.: “For _ 


_ instance, in: college ‘and in’ on-the-job 


training programs, business executives 
and government officials are increasingly 
exposed ‘to social science ‘perspectives. 


: We do not know the impact of such édu- 


cation on them. If it does not yield” 


i direct answers to their immediate` -ques- 
tions, perhaps it does break’ through,’ ' 


their. cruder stereotypes, enhance their . 
understanding of themselves and their 
organizations, alert: them to the’ range, of 
relevant variables, and make. them. more. 
skillful 1 in' the use of experts. an 
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Perceptions, een Puin ok and 
Satisfictions: An Approach: to` 
` Urban. Indicators 


-By Ross STAGNER 


~ 


. ABSTRACT: Urban indicators‘ must tell us how the urban sys- 


tem is-doing. Objective indices are limited; inherent factors ` 


in the situation demand that subjective data from those affected 


by social planning ’be consideréd. ` Because the city exists only - » 


to serve human needs, the. question of satisfactions becomes cru- 


cial. But, satisfactions depend: on aspirations, and aspirations - 


depend on how a person perceives himself, his progress, and his 


status as compared with others., It seems likely that frustra- . 


tions of desires for status, security, recognition, and self-expres- 
sion. contribute substantially to the hostility and violence found 
in contemporary cities. . Research is required to validate this 
assertion. A set of-psychological urban indicators’ would focus 
on the frequency and intensity.of satisfaction (or dissatisfac- 
tion) with aspects of urban life perceived as important by the 
` citizens of the city. Effective use of these indicators will re- 
- quire that they be analyzed in relation to the objective data 


> already available. If data are sorted by census tracts or similar. 


units, it should be feasible to test some hypotheses about urban 


planning by introducing, a change in a restricted area and mea- ' ` 


suring changes-in perceptions ‘and satisfactions ‘which follow: 


` 
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CITY is more than a * eolléction 

of buildings, and it is more’ than... 
a collection of human: beings. ‘Tt. must. 
“have ‘at least some minimum of struc- 
„ture, ` with identifiable roles -and - status 
positions. - Tti is more:amorphous than a` 
. corporation, “more. structured than `a 
crowd. ‘Although it hàs a political deñ- 
nition, the operational city frequently . 
, does not coincide . with ` the political | 
aia and the econòmic structure 


i í likewise-fails to conform to the political 


“unit. „ Despite ‘these difficulties, all of 


Ma uS seem. to: agree that there is' an. identifi- | 


able, -phènomenon ` ‘called - a city; that 
there’ is; indeed, a ‘class of ‘such phe- 


- nomiena; ‘and that these Cities have ‘cer- : 


tain’ properties which ‘ can me studied by 
- scientific: methods. _ 
-It is possible to. represent the. city as 


©: a system. (Figure 1). characterized by 


ty ae 
+ 


-+ 
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+ 


a feedback -loop involving human - ef:. 
`, forts; capital equipment, and goods and 
‘services. .(There are. numerous other 
feedback loops within. this one, for. ex- 
"ample; ` the population-garbage-disease’. 
cycle; : ‘which will be: ignored in ‘this. 
paper.) A psychological approach to. 
. this urban system. proposes ‘that-we focus 


> on the human beings - who are the atoms, 


_ the irreducible units of the system. 
_ Inputs into ‘the: urban: process include 
human. talents, skills, and | energies}. hu- , 


+ 


"pida ime 
(Plant, Materials, 
Houses, Aritomobiles, 
Hospitals, 


t 


Human Inputs » 
. (Energy, Skills) : 


—_——> 
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man outputs include wiee gone 


and’ income, services, suffering, . goal- 
achievements, and satisfactions. By this . 
definition, criminal’ behavior may be an 


. output, as well as-the ì pain of the victim; 


the production of music by a symphony 
orchestra is another service ouput, and 
the enjoyment ‘of the listener is an ‘out-. 
put of a different. kind, but, nevertheless, 
‘not one to be ignored. For: conveni- 
erice; ‘in, Figure 1, the’ traditional: out-" 


puts (comniodities; street-maintenance,” 
_ school-operation, and the like) are. sêpa- -~ 


‘rated -from the -psychological. outmuts 


(anxieties, hostilities, frustrations, -and . 


satisfactions). . In any real observation: . 
' of the city, of course,:there’ is ä close ; 


linkage of the two categories. 


This paper proposes the establishment . 


-of a-series of social indicators ‘based: on ` 


psychological ‘outputs of. urban-system 
operation. The. thesis is that the City . 


exists, to -provide satisfactions for- its , 


citizens; : hence, citizen-satisfaction is a 
major systemic ‘output. - 
question this thesis may want to rumi- 


“nate for a moment on: Watts, Detroit, ` 


Newark, and Omaha as examples- of 


what happens when urban frustrations _ 


pass a threshold value. 
This is not to deprecate, the impor- 


tance of. economic and: other urban indi- .- 


cators. I agree that we need better pe 





‘Physical Outputs. 2 °° i, +. 
‘(Goods and Services, ; 
Cases Treated, 
Pupils Taught, 
_ Garbage Removed, etc. ) 


Psychological Outputs ` 
.(Satisfactions, Frustrations, 
Anxieties, Hostilities, etc.) “i 


' Those -who i 
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„on the input of capital, and we als need? 


_ an actual increase in capital invested in’ 


our large cities’ We must have better 
data on the outputs cf goods and ser- 
vices; just as we must improve the dis- 


But it is important to note that éco- 


e 





' tribution of these among our citizens. 


nomic statistics have traditionally been. 
aggregate statisics, ‘and our recent ex-. 


periences have- shown how misleading 
these can be. . 


demand. 


`. demand may result in overtime for 
skilled ‘workers and moonlighting for 
clerical employees, while leaving fester- 
ing pockets of hard-core unemployed 


For example, ‘Keynesian, 
economics led to the- persuasive view ` 
that unemployment can be wiped out 
by a substantial increase in aggregate 
P In the last eight ` years, we 
'- have seen'that a massive increase in 


men: and women in our inner cities and: 


in rural slums. We can count miles and 
-miles of urban. expressways built, and 


then learn that great. masses of inner- 


city residents cannot get to jobs be- 
cause they have no transportation. We 


‘can take pride in the rising curve ‘of 


output of commodities such as automo- 
biles, and then learn that this, increase 


involved no increase in the number of 


persons employed in the industry. J 
submit, therefore, that we must turn ‘to 
disageregating our statistics, that we 
must. get away from composite figures 
for the E city or ote or nation, and 


information - 

modifies. 
perceived 

- probability, 


Some valences - 
. concealed or 
unconscious. : 


‘unobserved alternative . 
- Goals, serceptions: and paths. of action. 22 


"start dealing with the realities of human 
beings. a 
| My approach to this problem i is based 


essentially on many years of experience 
-with industrial psychology. 
or forty years ago, industrial executives 
` stoutly insisted that they had no obliga- 
. tion to. workers except to pay the wage 
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set by market’ forces, ‘Indeed, they also ` 


claimed that workers. were ‘interested 


solely in the paycheck, and that the 


question. of worker-satisfaction was one © 


with which the executive need not 
concern himself. - p 
. Today, this attitude. has changed. 


‘Industry now is very much concerned 
` about’. -worker-satisfaction, 
companies make systematic - -Surveys to. 


keep informed’ about. possible eruptions 
of dissatisfaction. Before going into 


‘any technical détails about these surveys 


and how they might be used in urban 


- studies, I want to say a little about the 
psychological theory involved. 


The individual may be conceived as 
striving to -achieve certain goals’ (Fig- 
ure 2). ‘Some of these- ‘goals are openly 
admitted and. emphasized; others. may 
be concealed, or the person may even 
be unconscious of ‘their importance, ‘To 


achieve his. goals, he finds certain path-- 


ways’ Open to him, certain courses. of 
action: available. -- His. choice . among 
pathways will -be functions. of the 
amount of information he has, the way 


' 
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. 


and most. 
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“of ‘worker-satisfaction: 
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‘he percéives. different ‘aspects of- ‘ihe 
situation, and the perceived: probability - 


_ of godl- achievement by each alternative 


pathway. ` I have indicated these in an 
arbitrary way in the, diagram. ` ‘The 
“actual blockages, frustratioiis; perceived 
` probabilities, and open pathways: would 
- have’ to be worked out for individuals 
or for small-groups. What is important | 
to ‘keep* in .mind at this point is that. 
ae urban, planner, or the’ ‘social worker, 
"OF. the politician, may: ' be aware “of. his 
own goals and his own ‘aspirations, may 
` be able’ to make decisions ‘about’ his 
pretend pathways, and yet be quite 
> misinformed about the. aspirations and 
satisfactions of the citizens affected ‘by - 
‘an urban-renewal policy. This is-one . 
of the’ first. things -we ledrned in studies. 
that. the: com- ' 
_ pany executive, even the human-rela- 


r, "tions expert, often completely, misinter-' 


st 
‘4 


i workers. 


+- preted” the situation -ās seen, by the. 
Each of us lives in his own 
-- private’ universe; ‘reality for the execu- 
` tive is- not the same as. ‘reality for the 
~ worker,- Thus, if we are interested (as- 
-.we desperately need to be intérested) in 
the perceptions of- ‘the ghetto resident, 
we must.go to him for information. We. 


‘. cannot rely on the perceptions of middle- 


class professionals i in this situation. > 
‘At the same. timé, I -must emphasize 
„that these . ‘industrial - workers did not: 


; = necessarily” identify the most irritating - 


LSR 
4 


: aspects of their situation; nor were they 
“always” ‘correct about ` the ` measures 
needed to remedy. the . situation. To 
‘take an example from’ médicine, I think : 
we would all agree that a patient can 
tell us where he hurts, the circumstances 
of his discomfort, and other key infor- 


_ mation available from no other source. 


- Vet, it. takes the professional . skill of 
-the physician to. infer that’ a vitamin 
"deficiency, or an infection, or-a. tumor 
“is responsible for these symptoms, and 
to prescribe an effective. treatment. We - 
‘could. hot in a | thousand ‘years identify’ 
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of a social indicator: 
cessarily time-bound and space-bound. 
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a a Hong Kong flu: epidenit by taking a. 
public opinion poll.. But. we must still 


- keep in mind the necessity of ‘consulting 
the patient to find out what hurts before- 


we, start ‘prescribing. 

Our first.step must be to find ‘out 
how the urban situation is: “perceived by 
As Einstein pointed’ out; . 
every fact is relative. to an observer. 
slum as seen ‘by a middle-class ` social 


dents.: -There are‘ also a great many. : 
“facts” well. known to one group: which . 


simply do nòt exist for another, group... 
Tt is good to recall, at times, that we- 
. know too many things that just are not. 
One interesting example of this is a ` 
study of factory. rules. Thesé are usu-. 


ally well publicized. and ‘often: posted.-.- 
Yet; studies of workers have shown that:. 
they. believe rules to ‘exist which rnan- _ 
agement never proposed: They also, of 
course,. invent facts ‘about ` company 
profits, about. proposed shut-downs; and 
so on. -These facts, however unfounded, 
“provide , the - basis for , ‘worker action. 
Similarly, I suggest; any plan for urban 


‘renewal which’ fails to include some data - 


on` the. ‘percepts -held by citizens wil. 
encounter trouble. : 


“AS 


: worker i is not. always a slum to its rési- ` 


~ 


- Before we invest. large ‘sums In mass ` 


transit, low-cost housing, and the like, 
we need to get some idea of how these - 


developments will be. ‘perceived in ‘the | 


inner city. Consider, for example; thé - 


alternatives of having good: bus service ` 


versus having enough income to buy 4 
car. It. is likely that most ‘residents. 
would opt for the latter. 


most .of them would choose the latter. 
My point iş that, it would be idiotic to.. 
design according to our ideas, as profes `- 
sionals, of what. they should want. 7 


A survey, of citizen perceptions: does l 


not necessarily lend itself. to the concept’ 


Given a choice ; 
of mass- produced hoùses in the inher. 
city yersus modest suburban, homes, a 


Percepts are ne- ’ 


~ 


y 


` factions at face value. 


tne give you some examples of how we. 
go about analyzing a study: of worker-. 
satisfaction in a specific-company. 

In the first place, we do not neces-. 
sarily ‘emphasize the item with- the 
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Thus, information: on ios the current 
situation is perceived will be. relevant 


here and now, not on some later as 


or in another city. 
The above. cav eat does not Heca 


apply to indices of satisfaction.. In fact, ' 
we have, found in industry’ that it is ~ 


extremely useful to keep a running 
record of changes’ in satisfaction level, 
because a drop in the established figure 
may give us more information than the 


- reported absolute level.. 
_ On the other harid, it ‘is unwise to 


take reported satisfactions or dissatis- 


investigator assumes that reported satis- 
faction is only a manifest'symptom, and 
that further analysis of the material is 


necessary to get at the latent: variable ` 
or variables which must be dealt with in 


a practical. program of management. 
The latent source of discontent may 


„itself be a percept, a subjective view of 


the industrial reality;. and this percept 
may in turn be linked to a technological 
or economic variable. If -the -percept is 


simply in error, a well-planned educa- > 


tional program may serve as a correc- 


. tive; but in the typical instance, the | 


latent source of dissatisfaction: ‘is an 
objective condition of some kind which 
requires management’s attention. Let 


largest percentage of negative answers. 


Rather we look for certain crucial items: 
which seem to be associated with gen- 
_ eralized satisfaction or dissatisfaction, . 


To do this, we give each person a score 
based on all of his “satisfied” answers, 


and make a distribution of these-scores. . 
‘We can then pick-a large number of 
‘generally satisfied employees, and an 
- equal number who are at least relatively 
dissatisfied. . A comparison. of specific- 
item 1 responses for these groups ‘is usu- 


Typically, _ the. 


-of other workers. 
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-ally more “informative: thaw’ a - simple 
‘total of negative answers per item. For 
_ example, we, may find that: 90 percent 
‘of workers’ gripe about the. employee 
cafeteria: But if these gripes are equally 
common in satisfied and dissatisfied 
groups, it would appear that this is a 


kind of cultural norm, not a meaningful 
expression.of annoyance.” , 
‘Conversely, -an item which has only 


40 percent ‘total negative answers might 


show up with 10 percent of the satisfied 


‘workers giving negative responses, while 
.70 percent ‘of the dissatisfied group are 
_ disgruntled’ on this point. 


~The psy- - 
chologist immediately suspects that this 


item is á factor in producing the. dis- 


satisfied group; ‘that is: when a man is 
bothered on this point, his annoyance 


spreads to. „many trivial items as well; 


whereas if he is not disturbed by this, 
then he does not fall into the dissatisfied 


‘column, Management has’ verified this 


analysis fairly often by correcting the 


condition and finding on a later survey 


that the pattern’ of dissatisfaction’ had 
changed markedly. i 

This is not the only mode of analysis 
of such data. We also examine the 
satisfaction scores of various kinds of 
production and maintenance’ workers— 


_high-skill’ and ‘low-skill, repetitive and ` 
. varying work-loads, and those associated 


with ‘unpleasant working .conditions. 


.. Sometimes we find that dissatisfaction 


is concentrated . in a ‘particular group, | 


‘such as skilled workers, and that the 
corrective necessary may be a restora- . 


tion of a pay differential -above the . 
semiskilled groups. Workers: are con- 
stantly comparing their ‘status, including `. 


type of work, hours, pay, fringe bene- 


fits, supervision, and the like, with that 
And, as’ noted earlier, 
if they perceive a.difference—which may 


„not exist In: objective reality—this. per- 


ceived discrepancy triggers dissatisfac- 


tion and may, lead to open conflict. 


I trust that- this example clears up, 


` 
A 
, 


. 7. effect, that we need indices of satisfac- 
< » tión, but thèse must-still be interpreted human relations by first-line supervision. _ 
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the: statement I made earlier;: to. the replied by something else. Perhaps 
the key issue in the-first study’ was poor 


‘in thé light of other data. _ The techno- Management responded by introducing ` 

- Togical: and economic. “aspects of the job training for foremen, and, sure. enough, j 
. are always relevant, “and often. crucial; in the next year the workers were fairly 
. to the state of satisfaction of iridustrial well satisfied with ‘supervisory ‘behavior. 


workers: ar But then their key complaint was aboiit 
Tt follows from ; this that a. social job security! . oe 
“indicator, series based on reported satis-. . Far from being an isolated occurrence, 


factions .of' urban (ghetto and non- ' this is typical, and, I would add,. in- ` 


" ghetto) , suburban, and rural ; citizens « evitable. I mean ‘much more’ than say- , e 


` would provide only the raw material for ing that there will always be a primary `: 
social planning. ‘The: kinds of analyses source of dissatisfaction. The crucial. 
-described above ‘would still be essential principle is that. Auman ‘motives are : 
to try to.find the crucial points at which. essentially nonsatiating. Of course, one 
_ social: action: might make „a difference. can become satiated as regards hunger, 
But ‘these analyses “cannot ‘be . made thirst, SEX, and other physiological mo- 
l unless, the. indicator data are: available. ; tives; one may even be satiated with 
Another point” “should: be. made clear. ‘respect to desires for better clothing, `- 
"This ig that the ‘study of human satis- ` better housing, and better automobiles. 
. factions . ‘does not lead tó a course of- However, human nature is quite com- 
_ action. which: solves all problems for an ~ plex and new motives ‘take over and 
indefinite. périod of time. Many indus- p inflúence behavior if these fundamental 
trial executives have ‘been frustrated to ~ needs are gratified. A common way of 
learn’ .about this. They acted ‘on -em- viewing thése motives. is shown in Fig- 
- ployee complaints, and removed the. pri- ure 3. According to ‘this view, man’s 


* 


P 


. mary: source of dissatisfaction, only to behavior is. dominated. by ‘the lower: or 


“find, the gata year, that, it had been ` more basic motives shown in this figure. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL MOTIVES. 


FIG. 3. A widely accepted view of the hierarchy of human ‘motives. 
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As these are satisfied, the higher needs | 
_ take command and impel man toward’ 
Thus, if we satisfy: the'de- 
- mands of inner-city residents for better’ 
physical surroundings, they will turn ‘to 
demands for more prestige, higher 
status, more self-expression. Energy will 
be mobilized to satisfy these demands, 
_ and blockages to such satisfactions will 
elicit aggressive behavior. People’s aspi- 
rations are constantly changing. 

We may, perhaps, take some comfort 
from the fact that people who are. frus- 
trated at the level of biological and 
safety needs typically resort to physical 
. Violence to -achieve satisfaction, while 


those whose: frustrations are at higher’. . 


' levels are less prone to violence. ‘But it 
would be naive to suggest that wise use 
of the kind of indicator that I am talk- 
ing about—an indicator of the level of ' 
satisfaction with the urban environment . 
—would eliminate sccial conflict. “At - 
best, it may help-us to. understand and ` 
cope with these conilicts, rather than 
blundering in the dark, often eéxacer- 
bating social irritations by well-meaning 
but ill-conceived projects for. ‘police 
reform, urban renewal, and the like.. 

. The relevance of prior achievenient, 
expectation, and aspiration to the piob- 
lem of social indicators could ‘be illus- 
trated in many ways. Let me take just 
one example. The United States has un- 

. doubtedly experienced’ other depressions 
- just as severe, with as much deprivation 
and frustration of ‘individuals, as the 
` Great Depression of 1929. However, . 
. there was more social disruption after 
1929 than in comparable earlier panic 
episodes. . For example, in .1932 the 
- newspapers carried, almost daily, stories 
‘of farmers threatening to lynch a sheriff 
if he foreclosed the. mortgage on a farm. 
These farmers, then as now; were the 
epitome, of law and otder-—they were 


. very. hostile toward urban rioters then, ° 


led to rising hector and aspira: 
tions: The bitter hardships of the*de- 
' pression were. thus far more painful, in 
a subjective sense, than those of earlier 
depressions. . -It was this increased gap 
between, percept and aspiration which | 
triggered off the violence of the farmers. 
_ This.point is also relevant to the 
difference in violence. of blacks in the 
South: and in the North: There’ has 
been much more open aggression in ‘the 


North, ‘and ‘this is due only in part to l 
the fact: that “police brutality” in | 


Northern cities is pretty pale stuff com- 
parec’ to the harshness with which 
Southern cities crack down on those who 
disturb ‘established racial customs, Far 


“more -important, in ny opinion, is the 


fact that the achievements of Northern 
Negroes have been substantial, and their. 
aspirations, accordingly, have. moved 
upward.: The failure of the promised 
changes in- employment. and other prac- 
tices to deliver as much’as was expected 
accounts. for, the magnitude of the frus- 
tration, and for the corresponding vio- 
lence.. J..-C. Davies. has proposed a 


` graphic way of ‘plotting this relationship 
| (Figure 4). 
‘to national revolutions, the proposed ' 
: relationship seems to be applicable to 


Although his data relate 


many instances of social violence. 
This means that satisfaction is a func- 


tion not: of absolute deprivation, but of 
„relative deprivation... 
_ trated and ‘rebellious when his gratifica- 


Man feels frus- 


tions fall below his expectations, and his - 
expectations may be determined by his 
own past achievements or by the. at- 
tainments of a reference group which he | 


uses asa standard of’ comparison.. It- 


may be literally true that. our ghetto 
dwellers -live in luxury compared to a 
` Pakistahi peasant, but the ghetto resi- 
dent has no knowledge of this and does 


not perceive the peasant as a reference 


standard. His reference group instead 


i even as today. But the upsurge in eco- ` “may y be the. -wealthy. families depicted on 


nomic achievement in. the 1920’s had 


television, or even me ee Empey 
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Thus, satisfaction, like- perception, is 
. always -relative to a point of observa- 
tion, and to reference groups which serve 
_ as anchoring stimuli. 

- To sum up, I am anyone: the 


- development of social indicators based . 
on the aspirations of urban dwellers, the . 
frustrations they ‘perceive and. the satis- . 
. But these ` data : 
must be broken down by. small neigh-: 


- factions they report. . 


borhoods and groups of people. Indi- 
. cators based on an’ entire city will not 
‘do the job. 


I assume that the fallacies of - aggre- 
Aggregate.. 
‘statistics on economic conditions, hous- 


' gate statistics are. obvious. 
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ing, sand shee indices of thé quality-of | 


life'in urban‘America can be quité niis- 


leading. We may find that the average ` 
' Detroit family has one bathroom, for ` 
` every three persons, but there are some 
' families which have more: bathrooms, . 
than people; ‘and others where ten of > 
“ twelve individuals use.the same facilities. l 

The. importance, òf disaggregating: iS. : 
‘especially great in connection with “the. . 


Negro population. There.is a disturbing 


tendency for social scientists to’ speak: of | 
“the” urban Negro as if there were some - 
‘kind of monolithic social group involved. _’ 
This is sheer.’ nonsense. ' 
- muth diversity i in the black: community ` ` 
as in the white community. Our ob- 
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servations in Detroit suggest that there 


is not one ghetto;. there are at least 


five relatively segregated black neighbor- 
hoods, and each is, in one or more impor- 
tant respects, different from the others. 
There is at least a three-way breakdown 
on black militancy, with a very small 
group of aggressive militants, a some- 
what larger group of assimilated black 
middle-class professionals, and a major- 
ity of apathetic, dependent, passive 
workers who might become militant 
under social stress and with charismatic 
leadership. 

_In moving away from aggregated sta- 
tistical data, I propose: that we go all 
the way to the position that the essen- 
tial unit in the data-gathering activity 
of an urban-intelligerce system is the 
individual person. The crux of the 
whole problem of urban planning, urban 
renewal, urban schools, urban transpor- 
tation, hospitals, and police security 
systems must be located in the satisfac- 
tions and frustrations of individual peo- 
ple. Clearly, this must not be carried 
to an extreme. We are not saying that 
there may not be measures which will 
be unpopular at a given point in time, 
but which, in the long run, will prove 
beneficial to a larger number of persons. 
(The future inhabitants of the city have 
some claim-to consideration as a part 
of the planning process.) Essentially, 
however, I suggest that when somebody 
says, “This is hard on the majority of 
the people affected, but it is good for 
them in the long run,”, he is really say- 
ing, “This is good for me, and I am 
perfectly willing to inflict discomfort 
onto others in order to gain satisfaction 
for myself.” 


Economists are now talking about 


input-output tables, end the relationship 
between the raw materials, skills, energy, 
and capital put into a production process 
and the output from the process. Cost- 
benefit analysis in accounting. is a 


matter of trying to ascertain how much ' 


goes into a particular ptogram as com- 
pared with the returns from the pro- 
gram. I believe that we need input- 
output tables for our cities which in- 
clude as important outputs of the urban 
process the level of satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction, comfort or anxiety, security 
or insecurity, experienced by the persons 
who dwell therein. Another label for 
this would be a psychological balance 
sheet, one in which we find certain con- 
ditions which are assets, in terms of the 
satisfactions of human needs and aspira- 
tions. and those conditions which are 
liabilities. : 

If we are to institute this kind of 
social accounting, in which we can relate 
economic and human inputs to economic 
and human outputs, we must establish a 
system of social indicators which reflects 
the human satisfactions with the opera- 
tion of the'urban system. Probably we 
need some experimentation with meth- 
ods .beforé a national program is under- 
taken, and I hope, in Detroit to see the 
Wayne ‘State University Center for 
Urban Studies actively engaged in trial 
runs of different ways of estimating 
citizen satisfactions during the current 
year. As I see this possibility at pres- 
ent, it will involve experimentation with 
different ways of asking questions about 
different issues, sampling different strata 
in the population. We need to consider 
intensity as well as frequency. We must 
be concerned about satisfaction with 
housing, police protection, education, 
hospital service, jobs, urban-renewal 
projects, and many other issues. It is 


_ possible that we may find that an elabo- 
rate set of questions on every topic is 


not necessary.. On the other hand, we 
shall have to be careful not to assume 


that our findings in one metropolitan 


area will automatically justify using 
exactly the same questions and format 
elsewhere; hopefully, we may be able to 
finance some comparative studies of 
satisfactions in other cities. 
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-u ‘The ‘data’ from these “surveys $ will Per. 


‘analyzed i in relation to a variety of the 
S mote. traditional social indicators, such 
“as crime.’ ‘rates, by census-tract areas; 
-` data on education. “by. “school dis- 
"+" tricts; income and. employment. statis: 
ie, “tics; médical data: and so on.. The 


i ^ may bean additive function of all of. 


fee human -being operates as a unit, ‘and | 
... his satisfaction with his city may be.a: 
. function `of one or a few of- these, or. it’ 


~ 


"v them. ‘There are some interesting psy-. 


oy e chological theories relating to such ques- 


`. tions; But IT dol not consider. this an - 


oon appropriate: point .at which to discuss’ 


< them. I do: believe that there is an im- 

ae ~ portant social i issue to be faced, namely: 
How cah we obtain. the cricial ‘data `ne- 

s cessary ‘for guiding wise decisions on 
.... ‘social policy? ...In terms of the analysis 
` that T have sketched, political: and eco- 


` nomic leaders need ‘to’ have available 


= * scientifically sound data on the percep- 


~“:tions, : „aspirations, , ‘frustrations; - and. 


' = satisfactions. of the . citizens involved. l 
© Research ` programs should begin now to. 
determine the most | efficient. and eco» 
“nomic: devices for obtaining is es 


; Of information. 


It; would, -for exainple; be interesting 
to. compare satisfaction reported regard-. 


i “ing police’ protection; using samples of 


= persons. who have called ‘the: police to.. 
a complain of being victimized, as com- » 
"pared with another sample of those who.. 


have. never called the police. It would 


-be useful to compare satisfaction. with ` 
the schools, using samples” of Barents | of: . 


. te 
Be 


Ye 
+ oe 
- z - 
* ae r, T 


children -who went to giae versus Da 
. parents of school dropouts. , E 
‘We also hope to do: some . quasi- T 
experimental studies.’ For example; the: ~ 
Detroit. police establishment has been” 
“experimenting with: sensitivity training- ° 
to reduce racial friction on the force. ` 


We hope to. schedule some of these pro-. . 


~ grams by: precincts, so that we can check 
- citizen: reactions to. ascertain. whether 


any change in police tactics is perceived, 


or whether satisfaction with the police”... 
“goes up. This, of course,” isa very |. 
severe’ test of a program,: and- we shall ee 


not .automatically conclude that ~ the — 


4 program , was a failure if nio marked. rise’: 


is-detected.** | ae 
‘In arguing- for a ‘psychdlogical ap- E 


‘proach as a supplement, to the economic, : 
T sociological, “engineering, and political EE 
approaches; I donot wish .to -seem.to -`` 
` imply that social psychologists have the 
expertise necessary to solve the complex’: 
‘Set of. equations posed by- these urban 


problems. . I can only say that psychold- i E z 


‘gists are’ deeply concerned about. these 


problenis' and that reactions of the indi-* 
vidual human being, who, after all,-is . 


- -the basic’subject matter of psychology; ORE 
must be: taken into account’ in work. 
ing out solutions. . “We. must, then; ` 
gather data on human satisfactions. atid. 
frustrations and take these into’ account ° . 
zin our. planning. .. Any effort. to by- 7> 


pass “the human -element ' by ` dealing’. ~ 
with- social. indicators based ‘solely on. * 
property and. jee ade will be. doomed ie 
to failure., ae A, a E 


r Cultural Indicators: “The Case of Violence i in 
7 : Television Drama | | 


By GEORGE GERBNER_ | 


r E ù ‘ 
+ + j 
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ETE The sat anora of. our time: stems — 
_ from the extension of .the industrial-téchnological ‘revolution ` 

into the sphere of message-production. ` The mass production 
and rapid distribution of messages create new symbolic environ- 
tents that reflect'the structure and functions of the institutions 
‘that,transmit them. These institutional processes of the mass- 
production messages , short-circuit ` other networks of social- 
communication and superimpose their own forms of collective | 
consciousness—their own publics—upon. other. social relation- 
_ Ships. The consequences for the quality of life, for the cultiva- 
tion of human tendencies and outlooks, and for the governing of - 
societies, are far-reaching. Informed policy-making and the 
`- valid interpretation of social behavior require systematic’ indi- 
'cators of. the prevailing climate of the. changing symbolic en: ` 
vironment, A central aspect of cultural indicators would be the 
periodic analysis of trends in. the composition and structure of 
message systems cultivating conceptions of life. relevant to so- - 


Clalization and public ‘policy. Findings. of studies of the por- . 
trayal of violence in-network’ television drama illustrate the ... 


terms of such analysis, and demonstrate the need for’ more 
comprehensive, cumulativé, ‘and comparative. mormiation on 


mass-cultural trends and configuritions. 
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recent Department of. Health, Educa- ` ‘as 
‘tion-and Welfare (HEW) ) report to the’ 
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Te Nation’ A no E 


set of statistics: réflecting- -social 
. ` progress or retrogréssion, ” begins the 


- President. .'The report recommended a 
_ Procedure for the periodic stock-taking ` 


of the social health of ‘the nation. - ‘Steps 


in that direction include pending legisla- 
` tion and the growing fiterature-on social 
. and. political accounting; 
` White House order setting up a Na- 
> tional Goals Research Staff, charged; 


among -other - things,’ with “developing 


_ and midnitoring social indicators that can 


`: reflect- the present ‘and futuré quality of 


- American life, and the direction and rate 


= Sof its change”; and’ this issue. > of ‘THE 


3 
, 


; ANNALS itself. 
My: purpose is to: ‘develop aud? illus? ~ 


trate a frameéwork. for cultural. indicators . 


“.<as one aspect of social. accounting. 
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Cultural. indicators have been’ alluded ‘to, 


~ but have ‘not yet been drticulated’ in, 
“policy statements, legislative proposals, 
I would first. 


„or the research’ literature.. 
~ like to outline. the case for indicators of 
the mass-produced symbolic ‘ environ- 
ment that I call the common: culture, 
_ Then I shall describe. a-central aspect of 


the framework for such indicators, and | 


» illustrate: the’ framework with- our 


“study of television violence ? anid related 


“research, | ` 


ae 
ta 
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1US, “Department of - Health, Education 
and Welfare, Toward a Social Report (Wash- - 
ington, ` D: C: Government. Printing Office, ` 


1969) p. xi. 
2 George Gerbner, Martin Brouwer, Cedric: 


C. Clark ‘and Klaus Krippendorff, “Dimen- | 


sions of Violence in Teleyision Drama,” The, 
~ Annenberg School of ‘Communications, Uni- | 


versity | of Pennsylvania, 1969 (hereinafter re- 


. ferred to is” the “television ‘violence. study”), 


- However, -some findings are presented in this 
> paper for the iret ‘time.’ A we ons 


esa 
* 


` come. A 
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the recent: 


 There-is no area of significant al 
“* > policy in, which far-reaching ` decisións ` ` 


~- - 
. 


are iade with ds: little reliable, system- 
atic, cumulative, and, comparative infor- ` 
mátion about the actual. ‘State of affairs 

as in the. sphere of the mass: production 
:of the common. - culture. ‘Confused ‘by 
our ‘own: rhetoric 6f some automatic 
“ mechanisms’ at work-in some mythical 
Marketplace of ideas, we are -only 
‘vaguely aware of the fact that decisive .- 
‘policy-making is going on, and that 
cultural politics is as much a. part of the | 
„fabric of modern life as economic, wel- ' 
fare,-.or military politics, an Debates 
about “ceiisorship” obscure’ the realities 
of direction, constraints,-and’ controls in 
‘the mass production ‘of messages. -Ap- 
plication’ of ‘formal aesthetic categories" 
derived’ from. other- times and places 
_ ignore functions, resources, and power at 


‘the heart of the cultural procéss. ¢ <3 
_ We know next to nothing about trends 


in- the composition . and structure. of 


“thass-ptodiiced ‘message systems ” that 7 


govern men’s lives and inform ` men’s 
minds in urbanized societies. : 


esses that compose ‘and structure those 


message ‘systems. . Consequently; much. =- 


-of ‘our. high-powered - research on how 


people respond ‘and ‘behave in specific 
situations ‘is unenlightened by ‘insight | 
. into the common cultural context~ in, 


t ’ 


which arid: to. which they Tespond. ~ 

Historically, we are dealing with a still 
galloping industrial revolution in’meth: 
ods of producing’ and distributing mes- 
“sages. The rise of mass communication 
isa profound change-in the management `. 
of information, and -in the creation of 
- the common symbolic environment that . 
gives public direction and meaning , to 


z 


~ 


8 Governments, Presidents. and; more .re- 


‘cently, a’ Vice- President, usually call attention. 


‘to this: fact, when. a deep split-in economic- 
military-communications policy-making threat- 
ens their ability to cultivate mass support, or 
at least acquiescence. Any campaign to mobi- 
lize a “silent: majority.” of- the “forgotten man” 
is an attempt to force the media to publicize 
views ‘that such a campaign expects to elicit.. 


We know s 
little: moje about the institutiohal proc- .. 


~ 


- 
x 
Am 
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human activity. The purpose of a 
scheme of cultural indicators is to moni- 
tor those aspects of our system of gen- 


erating bodies of broadly shared mes- 


sages that are most amenable—and 
most relevant—to public policy deci- 
sions, and to take the pulse and measure 
the tempo of their transformations. 
Selective habits of participation limit 
each of us to risky and usually faulty 


extrapolation about the cultural experi- 


ence of different or heterogeneous com- 
munities. The reliable observation of 
regularities in large message systems is 
a specialized enterprise that requires 
not only methodological sophistication, 
but also a clear conception of dimensions 
of analysis and of relevance tọ investi- 
gative purpose. What I have called 
elsewhere the institutional approach to 
mass communications research 4 is the 
basis of Such an enterprise. It is the 
study of technologically mediated mes- 
sage systems and processes as histori- 
cally new ways of looking at life, as new 
forms of institutionalized public accul- 


turation, and the broadest common . 


beses of social interaction and policy- 
formation in modern societies. Such 
‘study revolves around problems of mes- 
sage system theory and analysis, insti- 
tutional process analysis, and the investi- 
gation of relationships between message 
systems, corporate forms and functions, 
collective image-formation, and public 
policy. It asks these questions: 

What perspectives and relationships 
are expressed in message systems pro- 
duced for large and diverse communi- 
ties? How do these systems vary over 
time, across cultures, and in different 
societies? How do media compose and 
structure these message systems? How 


is the mass-preduction and distribution- 


t George Gerbner, “An Institutional Ap- 
proach to Mass Communications Research,” in 
Lee Thayer ed., Communication: Theory and 


Research (Springfield, T.: Charles C. Thomas, 


1966). 


of messages organized, controlled, and 
managed? What institutional and tech- 
nological functions and what organiza- 
tional decision-making ‘processes govern 
the production and distribution of these — 
message systems? What commen as- 
sumptions do message systems cultivate 
over and above those apparent in single 
or selected messages or individual and 
selective responses? And, finally, how 
does the cultivation of these collective 
assumptions shape the conduct of public 
affairs (and, of course, vice versa)? 

The questions designate three areas of 
analysis. Study of the composition and 
structure of large bodies of mass-medi- 
ated messages is the analysis of message 
systems, Study of the organizational 
forms, functions, end -decision-making 
that compose and structure these systems 
is what I called énstitutional process 
analysts in mass communications. And 
study of the relationships between insti- 
tutional processes, message systems, and 
the public assumptions, images, and 
policies that they cultivate is what we 
may call cultivation analysis. 

Social research into the “behavioral 


' effects” of communications might be 


seen as having concentrated on the last 
area of studies. Yet, the area of cultiva- 
tion analysis is perhaps the least devel- 
oped. . The reason is that most “effects” 
research stemmed from theoretical per- 
spectives that did not consider relevance 
to the mass-cultural process a principal 
criterion. From the point of view of 
cultural indicators, therefore, such re- 
search will be inadequate to the task un- 
til institutional process and message- 
system analysis can provide the neces- 
sary framework of common terms and 
the relevant dimensions to be investi- 
gated. 

Institutional precess-analysis has a 


' research base in organization theory and 


studies of management policy-formation. 
It is a more focused and limited-area of 
study. But research on the policy proc: 
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oe : “ess int, mass cOmnitinications: is scarce, 5 
More: ‘importantly, such research’ ‘cannot ` 


“a serve'the- ‘Purposes of cultural indicators. 
until: media’ “policiés can -be related’ not 


E 
~ 


= ae ly: ‘to? theories ~ of lorganization: and 
s décision-making,. but «alsó; -tO specific ` 


7 charactéristics. of ` mëssage systems, ‘that . 


‘they ‘shape.- Soya e ae 
. The; ‘analysis oft, message’ systeins ris; : 


i 


ets -r 


Sant “> then the'starting point of research Jead-- - 
‘It is the step < 
. that: “must, ‘be. taken’ before the study of.” 


“ing to: cultural indicators; 


: ss athe: institutional-poliċy. and: public-culti- 


2 tom a 


* tetms, ` "The. ‘central ‘dimensions ‘of ‘cle 


ae z tural: “analysis stem, ‘hot: from inténtions - 


non 


“Or policies or individual’ cognitions, “but - 


"from the actually. “shared messages’ that 


- médiate ‘public perspectives. and provide, ` 


~“ such ‘commnion bases for ` social. interac- 
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a Manizing” process: of our: species. _ 
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“action. through erat aii is: the; “huts i 


That 
process’ creates the symbolic. environ- 
ment ‘from, ‘which ‘behavior’ derives. its" 


distinctively human significance. Italso 3 


cultivates man’s notions of the facts. and, - 
potentials of existence, his ‘orders of pri- 


' orities and ranges of values, and: the.’ 


. clusters of. associations’ among. all: these « 
-dithensionis of imagery. ‘and: imagination. ` 

.. The terms’ of ‘our’ analysis Stem from”. 
ad relate’ to`. the dimensions of: common ` 


- Consciousness ; that mass-produced. mes: 


Sage? systerns - cultivate’ in - large’ ‘and - 
 hetérogeneous publics: . We have identi-.- 


“+. 


a 
w 


-fied these. dimensions ` as message medi. a 


ated assumptions: about . existence, pris” 
‘ovities, valies,’an and relationships. . “Table”. 
. 1 Summarizes the questions, terms, and - 
measures of analysis ` Televant to vachi 


` tion (both' dissent; and- tonsensisj i as ‘dimension. 


— the course of public events.” 


roe 


: Mistaci ‘Syste. ANALYSIS F 
The analysis of. message systems rests 
on the’ conception of“ ‘the role -of com ` 
K ‘munication; in human life: “Communica-. , 
< tion is interaction - through | messages. ` 
_ Messages’ are spécializéd . evelits. (or aŠ- ` 


7. 
= 3 
“a 
» 


T 


“pects of sevents) that signify: ‘other: things: 


in enormously varied’ arid ‘creative. ways . 


. unique to human ultare. e: _ Social inter- 


` 
p~ . 
wo € -f ` K t 


y a `a, Some. ‘Mustiation’: ‘and ‘the beginning’ ofa 


’ 
t 


{7 
2i scheme for’ procéss analysis ‘are. contained in. 


- George, Gerbreer,.- “Institutional: ‘Pressures, “upon 


. Mass’ ‘Commiinicators,” ‘en Paul Halmos, "ed, 


; “The: ‘Sociology ‘of M ass-M edia. Cormiinicätors; E 


< Sociological. Review Monographs, no. 13 (Uni: . 


— l versity “of Keele, ‘England, 1969); ‘pp: 2052248 7 


E 6 An, earlier. development of'this definition ` 
ions ma ibe ‘found in George ¢ 


a poe “On Content Analy sis and Critical- 


T Reseafch ” in; “Mass - -Communication,” 
: “Communication “Review. (Spring 1958), pp. 35. 
j 108;. reprinted in Lewis ‘A. Dexter, and’ David 


M. , White, , People; Society. end “Mass Com- '. 


-` munications’. (New: York: 'Frée , Press, 1969), 
Pps, 476-501: - The present discussion of ‘mes- 
‘sage system. analysis’ isa: further developnient - 
” of idéas: ‘presented. in George Gérbner; “Toward ° 
“Cultural, Indicators’: The Analysis of; Mass: 
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York: Milley: & Sonn, 1969), pp. 122- 132. 


-The dimension of api Shout’ 
“puistence deals with the question “What; 
“isp,” that’ is,: what ‘is. available; (res © 
-ferred to’ in public message systems at: 
call, how. frequently, and in ‘what propor- 
‘tions. : The (availability -of shared‘ mes-, 
sages defines’ the scope of public atten, 
: tion.- -Thé measure: of: attention,. there- - 
‘fore; indicates thé- presence, prevalence, » 
. Tate, complexity, and. ‘varying distribu- ` 
` tions’ of. ‘items, topics; themes, and: fhe. 
like, represented i in message systeins, - 


z. The dimension of priorities raises: ‘the gee 


question. “What i is important?” . ‘We may. 
usé measures, of: emphasis to. study. ‘the* 
context of relative ’ ‘prominence, and “thë 


"order or. ‘degrees of centrality ‘or. impor- . 
tance, 1- "Measures of; attention ‘and en- `. 
phasis nay. be, combinied. to indicate, not | 
only the allocation, but. also the channel-* .. 


ing. attention: in a. méssage. system. 


s „The: dimensións , of ‘values inquires. 


Mediated’ ‘Public Message; Systems”. in "George 
. Gerbner,, Ole R. Holsti, Klaus Krippendorff, 
- William. J: Paisley and Philip J. Stone, : The. 


Analysis of Communication” Content > (New? : 
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TABLE 1—Drmensions, QUESTIONS, TERMS, AND MEASURES OF 
MESSAGE SYSTEM ANALYSIS 





DIMENSIONS EXISTENCE PRIORITIES VALUES RELATIONSHIPS 
Assumptions | WHAT IS? WHAT IS WHAT IS WHAT IS 
about: IMPORTANT? RIGHT OR RELATED TO 

WRONG, GOOD | WHAT, AND 
OR BAD, ETC.? | HOW? 
Questions: What is available | In what context or} In what light, In what over-all 


' ior. public atten- 


order of import- 


. from what point proximal, logical, or 


tion? How much | ance? of view, with causal structure? - 

and how fre- what associated 

quently? judgments? 
Terms and ATTENTION EMPHASIS TENDENCY STRUCTURE 
measures of Prevalence, rate, | Ordering, ranking, | Measures of criti- | Correlations, clus- 
enalysis: complexity, varia- | scaling for promi- | cal and differential | tering; structure of 


tions 


into assumptions about right and wrong, 
good and bad, and other associated qual- 
ities. It asks about the point of view 


from which things are presented, about - 


the characteristics, traits, or connota- 
tions attached to different items of ref- 
erence and emphasis. Measures of ten- 
. dency are used to assess the direction 
and intensity of value judgments ob- 
served in messages. 

The dimension of relationships focuses 
on the more complex associations within 
and among all measures. When we deal 
with patterns of attention, emphasis, or 
tendency, instead of only simple distri- 
butions, or when we:relate the clustering 
of measures to one another, we illumi- 
nate the underlying structure of assump- 
tions about existence, priorities, and val- 
ues represented in message systems. 

The four dimensions, then, yield mea- 
sures of attention, emphasis, tendency, 
and structure. T shail illustrate some of 
the terms of each measure with findings 
of research on mass media violence, and 
suggest how such research might be de- 
veloped to serve the tasks of indicators 
of the role of cultural production in 
image-cultivation and policy-formation. 


nence, centrality, 
or intensity 


tendency; qualities,| action 
traits 


Measures of attention 


A mass-produced message system is 
the result of Institutional processes se- 
lecting some things to be brought to pub- 
lic attention and ignoring or rejecting 
others. Measures of attention indicate 
the presence and distribution of sub- 
jects, topics, themes, and the like, se- 
lected to compose the system. Knowing 
something about the distribution of at- 
tention over time and across cultures is 
an elementary measure of the most com- 
monly available fund of raw materials 
out of which each age and place weaves 
its own patterns of public imagination 
and imagery. 

Focusing on an issue such as violence, 
we can ask how prevalent its representa- 
tion is; what rate per natural context- 
unit, for example, story or play, it oc- 
curs; and how its frequency varies by 
different categories of analysis within 
systems and across systems. 

The evidence, of course, is scattered, 
fragmentary, and rarely comparable. In 
one of the first studies, Edgar Dale 
found that “crime” prevailed in 84 per- 


cent of the movies of the early 1930s, 


ant 
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ai (an average of 3. 97 per pce ‘and ‘ o Violence stuns, maims, ae kills ` 


‘Norms: ‘An Analysis - of the Social Content 
of Television Drama” (PhD. dissertation, New = 
“York University, 1953), p. 2: - - es 


ters escape both violence and. 
victimization; noné of the lower- ` 


. ‘10. ‘Sidney W. Head, “Content, Analysis of g class characters does, When, | 
“Television. Programs,” 9 Quarterly. of Film, > comes to fatal violence,. upper- 
‘Radio, and Television, 1954, pp. 184-185.. - _ class killers number 11 percent; 


-. 10H. H. Remmers, Four Years of New. York 
Television (Urbana, Ill.:. National Association. | . ‘middle-class killers, 12 percent, 
of Educational Broadcasters, 1954), pp. 37-38: V ; ann lower-class killers, 16 percent .. 


i, 


- 
~ 


- violent death in 39- percerit.”. T. Our own without much visible hurt.” 
‘research: noted violence in 66 percent of, - - Suffering was difficult to detect, 
‘some three thousand. Hollywood movies © . making: violence appear painless, =f 
produced, between 1950’ and 1961... -3 < despite the .“body - count” of. -~ 
« Studies of’ television drama in the . about: 400 casualties per. week or ~ 

early 1950’s ‘found that “in over three-. © an- aetas of five. per. oo. 

' quarters of the. plays; acts of violence;  _ play... j es . 
,crime,,.or aggression’ occurred,” ® ‘that . `e When. ieee appear on a: 

aviolent: acts: -“predominated” in 56 per- _ `. scene of violence, they are passive 
cent..or 3.7 per “play, and that the: ` in seven out of ten such episodes. 

7 hourly rate doubled: between: 1952. and _.When they are not, passive, they: .” 
yo5q ge NS l are aś likely to ‘assist or encour: ` 

Our television, olen audy analyzed | age as to.try to prevent violence. 
plays, ‘cartoons, and feature films tele- | e The “generation gap” looms with, 

„cast  natióhally. during study periods rep- . ° -a vengeance. One young adult > 
resentative- of 1967 and’ 1968 ‘network © ` gets’ ‘killed for. every: five young ` 

“Programming. The study found violence . ~ killers,» One middle-aged char- | 

‘ -portrayed i in ‘eight out of every ten plays . . acter. gets ‘killed for every. two ' 

for- both years, . The rate of:violent epi-- ` : middle-aged killers. `- Old people. 

“‘sodes was 5.0 per: play in 1967 and 4.5... rarely appear-in television plays“ 
in 1968. An average dramatic: ‘program , `»  (6-percent of all characters), and - 
hour, had~ seven; and’ a cartoon hour, `, even more seldom kill (2 SEN 

_ twenty- two, violent episodes. Half of all” _ of -all..killers); but two old men. 
leading. characters- committed, and six: |© were killed fot one who wasia 
out of ten suffered, sonie: ‘violence. One... _killer-- To ‘Took’ at only killers 
in ten became a killer. One in twenty and their fate; one young killer `; 
was killed, >< C00. Se out, of fourteen is himself the 
i - Variations ‘by. other testes begin a fatal. Victim of violence; one mid- ` 
‘to form patterns of life manifest in the’  dle-aged killer out. of five - -gets 
world of television drama. | ‘The follow- _._. killed; the old man who kills is i 
ing highlights from the, findings of our ` “killed i im return., ` l 
: 1967-1968, televisioni - violence ‘study - 0 Social class, too; makes a- “differ- 
come from measures. of attention across . ence.. Half ‘of ‘all upper- and 
such variables as personal and: demo- 2 middle-class characters, - but - 
‘graphic >; aspects, oe environment, A three-quarters of lower-class char- 
place, and time. ©- ' «+ acters, commit violence. Six out 
? Edgar Dale, The Content of Motion Pic- of ten :'upper-. and middle-class - ; 
` tures (New-York: The Macmillan Company, . _ characters, but nine out of ten 
1938), “pp. 133-134. 0 oo 7 ao . lower-class characters, fall victim. 
. 8 Unpublished research data. eT . . to'violence. , Almost one-third of 
9 Sidney, W. ‘Head, “Television and Social - upper. and middle-class charac: : 
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of all characters in their class. 


Middle-class killers outnumber 
middle-class killed 3 to 1, but for 
every upper- and lower-class kil- 


- è Í, 
ler, there is an upper- and lower- `, 


class character killed, 


Ethnic and race distinctions are 


related and equally striking. 


The violents comprise half of all" 
white American characters, six . 


out of every ten white foreigners, 


and two-thirds of all nonwhites. . 
The same groups suffer from vio-. . - 
lence in the same order, with. 


nearly six out of ten whites, but 
eight out of ten nonwhites falling 
victim to some violence. 
inflicting and suffering violence 


themselves were 39 percent of ' 
white Americans, 46- percent of | 


white non-Americans, and 60 per-. 
cent of nonwhites. Escaping 


both violence ‘and victimization - 


were 35 percent of white Ameri- 
cans, 32 percent of white non- 
Americans, -and only 13 percent 
of nonwhites. However, the 
proportion of killers was one out 
of every five white foreigners, one 


out of every eight white Ameri- 
cans, and one out of every fifteen . 


a me s 
nonwhites. There seems to be 
something like “violent eff- 
ciency” at work kere, too: one- 


third of all violent foreign whites © 


and nearly one-fourth of. all vio- 
lent- white Americans, but only 
one-tenth of all violent nonwhites, 
succeed in ‘killing an opponent.- 
The pattern of fatal victimization 
also shows that ‘while white 


American killers outnumbered ` 


killed 4 to 1, and white foreigners 
3 to 2, for every nonwhite killer 


there was a nonwhite killed. 
Time and place also. affect the- 
patterns of violence and justice : 


implicit in the way things work 
out in, the: world of- television. 


$ 


Both. 


_ vated in these message systems. 


Violence was involved in three- 
fourths of all plays in a contem- ` 
porary or domestic setting. But 
~ it was featured in 98 percent of 
plays set in the past, every single 
play set in the future, and 92 
percent of all plays depicting for- 
eign lands or people. To look at 
it another way, the past was nine 
times .as likely ‘to be depicted 
- when there was some violence 
than ‘when there was.none. The 
future was always violent. The 
` outside world was three times as 
likely to be violent as nonvio- 
lent. And, as we have seen, the 
violence extracts a higher price— — 
a tooth for a tooth—from its 
predominantly: violent strangers 
than it does from its violent na- 
tive whites. 


Crude as they are, these ‘patterns be- 
gin to lay bare some assumptions culti- 


also begin to give substance to the con- 
tention that without a more specific 


. knowledge of these assumptions about 


the role of violence, research on “effects” 


‘may be shallow and misdirected. 


`- Measures of emphasis 


“Emphasis” is that ‘aspect of the 
composition of message systems which . 
establishes a context of priorities of im- | 
portance or relevance. The distribution . 
of emphases sets up a field of differential 
appeal in which certain things stand out. 


‘Emphasis orders the agenda of public 
conceptions and discourse cultivated in 


message systems. Measures of empha- 


< sis may be based on indications of size, 


intensity, or. stress, or on the featuring 


‘of certain topics or themes as the major - 
‘points of stories, and are usually ex- | 


pressed in ranks or ratios. 
Measures of emphasis are most useful 
when it is necessary to examine orders 


_ of priority channeling or even command- 


They .. 
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Measures of structure 


Systematic measurement of patterns 
of relationships requires the analysis of 
correlations or clusters among measures. 
Such methods depend on the develop- 
ment of sophisticated and flexible com- 
puter programs that can reveal complex 
interrelations of different types. of data. 
I am limited to the few relatively simple 


_ examples available to illustrate some pos-. 


sibilities. These examples, from the 
1967-1968 ‘television violence study, 
involve certain aspects of purpose, char- 
acterization, role, and fate. 


e Most violence is interpersonal.. 
and at close range, but relatively 
impersonal. Strangers assault 
each other for reasons of private 
gain, power, or duty. In a world 
of specialized relationships, vio- | 
lence is one more specialty that 
rarely involves intimates and sel- 
dom'stems from great emotion 
or from fighting fora noble cause. 
Happy are the z00d guys and 
unhappy the bad (at least in the. 
end). Good. guys initiate as 
much violence as bad guys, but _ 
hurt less and kill less. Good guys. - 
suffer more from violence, but 
-heroes never die. Bad guys get 
hurt less than good guys, but, of 
course, they lose out in the end. ` 
Half of all killers are good guys 
who reach a happy end in- the 
stories. l 


If virtue suffers more than evil, the 
ultimately happy hero must be more 
decisive and efficient to triumph in the 
end. “Personality-differential? scales 
used to measure the intensity of selected 
` character traits support that inference, 
and add more dimensions to the struc- 
ture of Judgments. 

Figure 1 charts the mean scores of all 
violent characters, all killers, and all 


~ 


those who commit no violence, on scales 
found to be reliably used by analysts 
on the television violence study. Aside 
from the sex difference which results, in 


‘part, ‘from the larger proportion of 


women among nonviolents, the traits 
that distinguish nonviolents from vio- 
lents and killers are “usualness,” eff- 
ciency, attractiveness, emotionality, and 


logic. ‘Nonviolents are more usual, less 


efficient, more emotional, and less logical 
than violents. Killers are the most effi- 
cient and the least emotional. (We shall 
come to “attractiveness” later.) 

Now let us see how a happy fate— 
practically identical with virtue— affects 
the portrayals. Figure 2 compares vio- 
lents and nonviolents by fate. The 
greatest difference, aside from violence 


' itself, is that the “happies” are attrac- 


tive whether violent or not. The “un- 
happies” are repulsive when violent. | 
Violence does not mar, nor nonvio- 
lence improve, the attraction of the 
happy hero. But violence does appear 
to have logic on its side, And the key 
to violent happiness is efficiency. Let 


us take a closer look. 


Attractive characters. reach a happy 
end, (or vice versa) whether violent or 
not. Attractive, happy, and violent 
characters are also the most logical, but 
the repulsive, unhappy, violent charac- 
ters are nearly equally logical. Thus, all 
violents are more logical than all non- 
violents. Nonviolents--whether happy 
or unhappy—are more emotional and in- 
tuitive than violents. Unhappy non- 
violents are also more.irrational. Cool 
logic is all on the side of violence. 

Violence with a happy ending, further- 
more, is a matter of efficiency. Su- 
perior efficiency separates happy vio- 
lents from all others. Efficient, cool 
logic is the unbeatable combination that 
makes for the happy violent hero. 
Characters can remain happy and lack 
efficiency only if nonviolent. Violent 
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; heroes must ‘be efficient to win, while 
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nonviolent heroes may, and all villains . 


‘(a little older than the re) must bun- 
gle the job.” °° >. 

:. Further cancion comes - ‘from: a 
` comparison of happy and unhappy ` kil- 
lers, and their, naturally, unhappy: vic- 
tims. . (See Figure 3.) ‘Unhappy killers 
and killed. present similar, profiles be- 
- cause their numbers overlap; half of the . 
‘unhappy ‘killers are themselves killed. 

| The happy killers stand-out. in manli- 
_ ness and, attractiveness; they are. heroes. 
‘The. happy killers ‘are “first among 
_ equals”. in rational and ‘unemotional | 
“logic, for they,. too, are killers. But.the 


-nappy killers are the most rnga 
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inthe quality. they must possess to win, : 


even more than ‘all one heroes: effi 
ciency. 


Unhappy killers and all victim: pres- 3 
ent, by. comparison, an ‘irage of ‘tepul-. 
sive bunglers.. The victims of fatal’ vio- 


rd 


lence, half of them killers but some of ` 


them innocents themselves,.are also the 


` oldest’ and least masculine. Otherwise 


they are almost as repulsive: and bun- 
_ gling as.aré those of their killers who .. 


am 


come to an unhappy .end. 


Cool efficiency, and, to a lesser extent, p 


manliness:and youth, appear to be. the 
chief correlates of success and virtue in 
a fairly impersonal; self-seeking,. and” 
"specialized structure of violent action, 
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There is a need for more sensitive and . 


“comprehensive indicators of the struc- 


E havior. ` 


“ture of assumptions cultivated ‘in pub- 
. motion... It is equally a question of pub- _ 


lic-message systems than. we have yet 


been able to develop. What should. they 
encompass? ` What .will they show? . I: 


‘would like to conclude with some. stg-*,. 
‘* gestions about the’ tes, and ee : 


„tions of such development. ': 
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Understanding the střuctùre of. culti- 
vation is especially necessary > ‘when’ ‘the . 
focus of attention is 4 complex. issue of. 
life or. policy. MOS for. example, ; is 


r 


a "POTENTIALS AND y LIMITATIONS i oe 


x 


not a single or simple Airiandibn of be- 
‘Much of it is not a problem of, 
behavior at all; in. the sense: of violent. 


lic! assumptions about the role of force 
and the distribution of justice; it is also 


a problem. of shared: expectations of the ` 


kinds and effects of violence. that “we” 


expect from different. types. of “others.” 


Violence involves resistance to or acqui- 


` 
~ 


u 


escence in, its private and public ‘uses; 


‘support’ ‘for. or opposition to, policies re- 


lated to. its use;-and other responses to 
its. distant, .as "well as to its nearby, 
" wianifestations. | 

These are culturally learned assump 
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tions and ‘expectations. 
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“Indicators of 


- public-message systems give~us’a ‘basis 
: for judging the role of cultural -produc-. 


i 


tion in their. cultivation. Such indicators 


\'cañ also help place cultural. policy ‘in 


+ 


‘perspective. - “How much~ violence 


~. shallow question, useful mainly for ad- 


i ministrative: purposes. 


If used alone, it 
can. only lead to a new rating game in 


os “+ which.. networks compete jor the lowést 


E 
r 
- 


‘score; regardless of its meaning. , 


5 - What kinds of violence, what for, and 


in what contexts?” are the key issues. 
Violence is a symptom of irreconciled 
-. conflict, ‘destruction, ‘hurt, and’ waste. 


- It is, in a sense, the opposité of com- 


~ munication. 
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‘It . negatéės. the most 
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uniguely human capacity of our speciés, 
the capacity to interact and even collide, . 
creatively through symbols and mes- 
sages. , Symbolic representation. , of. vio-. 
lence. is, therefore, a vital function’ if ': 
information and art in their illumination. 
of its real-life manifestations and conse- 
quences. _ 

Institutional, EE to résent 
life in salable packages exploit existing’ 
. Our -tele- 
vision study found that portrayals of. 
violence mirror, rather than illuminate, — 
our society’s prejudices. Cultural poli- 
cies can expose. the role of violence ` 


‘or. can use its images as instruments of. 


that very negation of humanity tha? it - 
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'. changing issues of public policy. 
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of assumptions onbedeed i ‘in our message 
systems can help make these distinctions. 


They can-also reveal trends in atten- 
tion, emphasis, tendency, and stfucture, 


and their relationship to cultural policy. 


I have used the issue of violence ‘to 


illustrate aspects of the case, and of:a 
scheme, for cultural indicators. But 
representations of any aspect of life can 
best be seen in the context of others, 
across conventional: distinctions of media 
or modes of representation, and against 
the background of changes in time and 
place. Sources of information should 


range from existing indices and guides 


(often compiled for reference but usable 
as trend-indicators) to regular monitor- 
ing of the massive flow of messages and 
images. The accounting should - begin 
with the message systems most broadly 


shared by the most heterogeneous pub- 


lics. Cutting across all. these sources, 
media, modes, and forms should be the 
common terms and catégories of- analy- 
sis. These should include categories as 
comparable as possible to those studied 
before and to those in other cultures, but 
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crime, nes education, art, illness 
and health, peace and wat, and SeX, 


love, and: friendship, as -wéll as conflict 


and violeiice, should be analyzed. Roles, 


' traits, goals, values, and fates of char- 


which are also’ sensitive to new and 


They 
should survey the history, geography, 
and demography of the symbolic worlds 


produced ‘for common vicarious experi- 


erce and’ learning: Interpersonal and 
group relationships portrayed in. these 
message systems should be studied. 
Themes of nature, science,. ae) Jaw, 


+ 
i 


frend 


acters engaged in dramatic action should . 


‘be related: to the symbolic worlds in 


which they act and the issues with which 
they grapple. i 
The analysis of message systems can 
provide a framework in which compre- 
hensive, coherent, cumulative, and com- 
parative information can be systemati- 
cally ` assembled and periodically re- 
ported. Indicators relevant to specific 
problems or policies can then be seen.in . 
the context of the entire structure ‘of 


“assumptions cultivated ‘at a particular 
- time and place. 


These indicators will fot necessarily 
tell us what people think or do. 
they will tell us what most people think © 


‘or do something about. and. in common, 
_and suggest reasons why. 


They will tell 
us much about: the shared representa- 
tions: of life, the issues, the prevailing 
points’of view ‘that capture public atten- ' 
tion, occupy people’s time, and animate 
their imagination. They will help to 
understand, judge, and shape more in- 


telligently the changing symbolic climate 


that affects all we think and do. We 


“can then inquire into-who thinks and 
. does what, how, and why in sharper ` 


- awareness of the currents that tug one 
: oa us all. E 
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’ Indicators for America’s Linkages with the . 
© Changing World Environment”. 
..°. By Bruce M. Russerr ` . % & 
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"ABSTRACT: Many variables are ET to be relevant to in- De 
; ternational politics. Better theory is needed to increase parsi- es 
mony, but meanwhile a four d'horizon of possible data-gather-. 
ing efforts is offered. Collection costs could be eased by sam- 
| pling nations accofding to-level of development, region, or pol- 
icy ‘importance, and many highly correlated measures could 
na “be eliminated. A list of indicators for American linkages to the - . 
world is given, with indicators distingitished between stock and . 
? flow; over-all linkages’ and links to particular states; and ratios i | 
w OE foreign links to domestic equivalents. The kal environ- 
ment should be ‘documented according to national- attribute 
< -77 data on politics and ‘social conditions; the world-wide distribu- 
tion: of value- achievement; value- -aspirations; and the level and - 
‘pattern ‘of linkages ofa world society. All indicators are re. 
beled’as to current availability or potential cost of. collection. 
` More effort should go to collating and distributing existing in- 
a formation than to new data-gathering, except. for variables of’ 
E exceptional theoretical interest. 
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RITING a paper on indicators 
relevant to the study of interna- 
tional politics is, in some serious degree, 
an inversion of the proper priorities. 


Relative to our human or mechanical - 


information-processing facilities, we well 
may already have too much information 
in some areas. Particularly in crisis, 
the State Department and other gov- 
ernment agencies become information 
bottlenecks, forcing personnel to take 
steps, whether arbitrary or near-random, 
to reduce the flow of information that 
they pass up to higher levels Thus, 
the process of selection by -which a 
decision-maker’s data inputs are re- 
stricted. and biased becomes of critical 
interest, and demands the creation of 
better theory to specify what’is relevant 
and what trivial. Ideally, we should 
start with formal. and well-articulated 
theory, moving only then to data- 
collection to test critical hypotheses or 
to provide essential predictors. 


SOME GENERAL CRITERIA OF SELECTION 


But, currently, ingenuity in specifying 
possible measures substantially outruns 
the state of international: theory, which 
is only by exception either formal or 
well-articulated. Although I have my 
own theories of international politics, 
and am familiar with those of: other 
scholars, all are woefully incomplete. 
And several efforts, both governmental 
and academic (for example, in the State 
Department and at the Interuniversity 
Consortium for Political Research), are 
underway to gather’ and collate vast 
bodies of information. Hence, in the 
spirit of sweeping the horizon to take 
in most of the major landmarks, I will 
be obliged to list a wide variety of 
possible indicators without being able to 
‘say here just exactly what the analyst 
should do with them. In many cases, 

1An interesting description of this as a 


general phenomenon is Anthony Downs, Inside 
Bureaucracy (Boston: Little, Brown, 1967). 


E `. 


uses for the indicators will appear, in 
far more varied form than now can be 
listed, once they are available to stimu- 
late tae imagination of theorists. Cer- 
tainly most, or even the most important, : 
of the uses of national-income accounting 
measures were not envisoned at the time 
when the system was initially devised. 
The major problem is far less one of 
identifying possible indicators of vari- 
ables that one would like to measure 


‘than a problem of deciding, among a 


virtual infinity of potential indicators, 
whick ones can serve as measures of 
variables that are theoretically impor- 
tant. Just because there is unavoidable 
slippege between the analytical concept 
or variable and the empirical indicator, 
it is often useful, where possible, to em- 
ploy several indicators, each of which 
may tap different aspects of the under- 
lying variable of interest. 

At the same time, this does not mean 
that I will simply list an enormous 
number of possible indicators purely as 
a stimulus to induction, or engage in 
specications for a data-bank without 
any idea of what would be done with 


-that data-bank. International relations 


theory is far enough advanced at least 
to icentify wich variables would be 
interesting and relevant to important 
questions of American foreign policy, if 
not always to specify in exactly what 
ways the variables will be important: 
that is, we can hypothesize, often with 
a high degree of confidence, about a 
relationship between two variables with- 
out necessarily being able to say just 
what the strength of that relationship is 
(how much variance in one is accounted 
for by the other, the squared correla- 
tion coefficient); the nature of the rela- 
tionship (how much of a change in one 
will be necessary to produce a given 
amount of change in the other, the re- 
gression coefficient); or even the exis- 
tence or direction of causality (Does one 


produce a change in the other?’ If so, 


ye  preeldaly.. the kind of'research that will 


l ses 


' which i is which? Or are ‘changes 'i in pak 
This. 
kind: and degree of specification can 


a - “indicator bank.” 
‘will be* derived implicitly ‘from what I- 


e 


i" consider to >be the most 


sae : - - es ' 
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‘the: result of a third variable? ). ` 
.come only through extensive research, 


be ‘stimulated by the existence of an 
So thé following list 


important 
(potentially powerful). theories of inter- 


` national relations, even though the theo- 
. z Mes often do not ‘tell us precisely what 


-the effect of changes in some of. the 
. variables will be. 


3 The list will, in addition, deliberately 


- err on. the side of inclusiveness: T will 


tty ‘to. list most of what would be rele- | 


“vant. at the deliberate- cost of. including 


> some things that will not prove to bear 


-any substantial relationship to variables 
' we consider important, and at the cost 
of-a rather high degree of redundancy. 


o I assume that I am.charged with Pro-, 


“viding a reasonably complete menu, eh- 
suring, so far as possible, that nothing 
-that might be. tasty will be overlooked, 


and leaving it to the consumer. to choose, 


from the menu in accordance with, his 
- ‘tastes, appetite, and pocketbook. Fur- 
- thermore, no data-gathering scheme will 
be static. Just as new variableés of inter- 
est will be suggested as a project moves 


. from the programmatic to the concrete, 


~ -the low utility of others will become 


apparent and -they can be dropped. 
. There is no’ reason to think that in 


5 embarking on such a ‘project, one is 


‘accepting a commitment to an infinitely 
' expanding universe. And it should, of 


. course, be remembered that, in principle, 


a social-indicators project for the world 
. environment -is not a subset of a social- 
“indicators project for the United States, 
. but quite the’ opposite. 


‘tious. 


‘Fewer units 


Even with these caveats and with 
some_ reduction of ae the i 


{ 


` foreseeable future. 


Hence I will, 
` perhaps, be forgiven for seeming ambi- 


=- ` at owe 


Tii AnNárs OF ‘Tax Anfeteasy Acåvemy -i a aN 


ay ie 


will be rane than a ractiable for the 
‘Several possibilities -~ ~. 
Both -the - 


for further reduction do exist. 
number ‘of variables and the number of 


observations can be reduced by system-" . -: 


atic procedures. First, the number of 


observations, or units on which data Is. 
necessary, can often. be sharply‘reduced -.. 


by careful use of random and stratified mg 


sampling procedures. 


variables—like those obtained by survey 


This will be espe-’ * 
cially necessary for. -certain attitudinal. 


research or. content analysis on effective. -` 


cussed below. If certain kinds of data 
on the - attributes, ‘behavior, ` or. value- 


orientations of the world’s- atona" are ` 


_ and cognitive structures of mass, and of `, 
elite, decision-makeřs—that will be dis- ~.: 


needed, and it is too expensive to gather ` ` 


such data for all 140:or more indepen- - 
-dent states, and “major” colonies, then 
random sampling can be: employed to`- 
select, say, 20 percent of those units. _ . 
If the same . units . were studied over - ` 
time, one would have a panel that could | 


monitor changes over time ‘and could, 
within specifiable limits, be generalized 


- to the entire international system. i 
Random sampling is most useful, how- 
“ever, only where one has little additional 


theory or information that.specifies some `` 


units as more important than others: In: 


any study, either of the international 
environment, per se or of America’s 


‘linkages with it, it is clear that some 


units are far more “important, ” because 


of their size, power, or critical positive | 


or negative interactions with the United . 


States. A random sample that failed 
to include our most important allies and 


enemies, and perhaps the. largest neu- . 
‘trals, would be of very limited’: use 


indeed. Hence any such. system would 


probably have to include, at least, the 
Soviet -Union, Mainland China, . the 


United Kingdom, France, West Ger- 
many, Japan, and India. 7 
Several other states; including Canada, 
Brazil, and Italy, might ‘also be included 
in the-above “musts.” More likely, 
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however, they and others of lesser mo- 
ment could be taken into account by a 
stratified sample specified by theory and 
policy interest. One would want to be 
sure, for instance, that some Middle 
Eastern state or states were represented 
in the sample, and a randomly chosen 
sample might not include any. Thus, 
_-one could divide the world into several 
` geographical or sociocultural regions, as 
seemed most relevant for most theo- 
retical purposes. Very possibly, they 
would be Western Europe ‘and North 
America as well as Australia and New 
Zealand, Latin America, North Africa 
and the Middle East, Sub-Saharan 
Africa, Communist countries, and non- 
` Communist Asia.? With a proportion- 
ate number of states selected from each 
area, or with an appropriate weighting 
scheme, one could then properly gen- 
eralize from this sample to the world. 
One could not, however, generalize to 
the particular regions or groupings. It 
is very unlikely that enough states from 
any one area would be included to per- 
-mit reliable statements about the area. 
Another possible use of stratified 
sampling, replacing or perhaps supple- 
menting the regional one, would be to 
control for levels of economic develop- 
ment. Sampling procedures designed to 
include a number of developed, develop- 
ing, and underdeveloped states could 
strengthen the bases for generalization. 
Furthermore, if the number of categories 
were kept small (say two or three), it 
might still be feasible to generalize 
from the subsample to all states in 
the category.® 


2 For the origin and suggested membership 
of these groupings, see Bruce M. Russett, 
_International Regions and the International 
- System (Chicago: Rand, McNally, 1967); and 


W. Curtis Lamb and Bruce M. Russett, “In- 


ternational Politics in the Emerging Regions,” 
Peace Research Society (international) Pa- 
pers 12 (1970). 

3 There are a variety of criteria or cate- 
gortes available for suca stratified sampling. 
See, for instance, the five-level scheme in 


Fewer variables 


For reducing the number of variables 
to a manageable proportion, other tech- 
niques are required. Of special rele- 
vance are various computerized pro- 
cedures for reducing a great body of 
intercorrelated variables to a few com- 
mon dimensions, dimensions for which 
marker variables or composite indices 
can be constructed to give a fairly reli- 
able measure of each variable within 
sets of highly intercorrelated variables. 
For instance, it is well established that 
a great number of measures of economic 
develcpment are highly intercorrelated, 
both across nations and across regions 
withir. nations. The intercorrelations 
are so high that, frequently, three- 
quarters or more of the variance in one 
variable can be predicted merely by 
knowing the other variable. For many 
(though certainly not all) purposes, 
these variables are highly interchange- 
able; by collecting data for one or two, 
where the data are relatively accessible 
or known to be of particularly high 
quality, the researcher can do without 
direct measures of the other. Or, if one 
is less interested in a particular variable 
—such as gross national product (GNP) 
per capita—than in some more general 
phenomenon (such as “economic devel- 
opment”), one may prefer to gather data 
on several, but hardly all, of the relevant 
components and construct from them, by 
systematic procedures, a composite index 
(perhaps GNP per capita plus literacy 
plus urbanization, possibly weighted ac- 
cording to some specified formula) that 


can serve as an over-all measure. In 


doing so, one still avoids collecting data 
on & wide variety of indices, but, by 
using the composite, avoids allowing 
error or other idiosyncratic variation in 
a particular variable to influence the 
index unduly. 

Bruce M. Russett et al, World Handbook of 


Political and Social Indicators (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1964), pp. 292-303. 
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The utilities of such a procedure are 
applicable to both the specification of 
attributes of nations and to specification 
of aspects of relations between nations. 
Rudolph Rummel, for instance, has 
found that 236 variables on international 
variation in certain attributes can be 
rather completely described by only fif- 
teen uncorrelated summary dimensions. 
Similarly, he has found that approxi- 
mately the same number of dimensions 
will serve to reduce 94 variables on rela- 
tions (positive or negative linkages of 
behavior). Rummel has made some 
systematic comparisons of his results 
with those of other scholars. His dimen- 
sions could be used for data-reduction 
or, if that is somewhat premature, either 
his basic approach or other kinds of 
pattern analysis could be applied at a 
later stage after some new data became 
available. 

The problem of data-availability is 
one which I have not faced in detail in 
this article. At this point, it would 
seem more useful to suggest what we 
think we may need than merely to say 
what we can do with what is already 
available. And though I am fairly 
familiar with what government agencies 
and other private scholars have in the 
way of data, I have not made a special 
or systematic evaluation of these re- 
sources. But it is possible, at the risk 
of some inaccuracies, to Indicate, very 
roughly, a scale of relative availability 
of indicators. Hence, everything, either 
individually or by major categories, will 
be coded with one of the following 

4 See especially his articles, “Some Dimen- 
sions in the Foreign Behavior of Nations,” 
Journal of Peace Researca 3, 1966, pp. 201- 
224; “Some Attributes and Behavioral Patterns 
of Nations,” Journal of Peace Research 2, 
1967, pp. 196-206; and “Indicators of Cross- 
National and International Patterns,” Amer- 
ican Political Science Review, vol. 68, no. 1 
(March 1969), pp. 127-147. See also the work 
being done by D. V. McGranahan at the 


United Nations Research Institute for Social 
Development in Geneva, Switzerland. 


symbols: (1) Data are now available for 
each variable across most or all major 
political units. The data for a particu- 
lar distribution will have been gathered 
into a single source, though by no means _ 
all of the variables are marked with this 
symbol in a single data bank. (2) The 
data are available now for most major 
political units, but scattered, and would 
have to be processed or gathered to- 
gether, perhaps at “substantial expense.” 
(3) Data are not now available, even 
scattered, ‘for many countries, but 
are sufficiently derivative from avail- 
able material to be feasible with a 
“reasonable” budget. (4) Interesting 
data are now available for only a few 
(less than ten) countries and would be 
a “Jarge”’ data-gathering investment 
($1,000 or more per variable per coun- 
try—sampling is almost unavoidable 
here). 


UNITED STATES LINKAGES WITH THE 
WORLD ENVIRONMENT 


Several different cuts, in addition to 
the substantive ones, need to be made 
in this data universe. First, we must 
distinguish between stocks and flows— 
what has accumulated and is available 
at any given moment in time, and ac- 
cretions during a particular time period. 
The accretion may be measured either 
as a given amount (for example, dollar 
aid for economic development) or a 
proportionate change from a previous 
period. Net flows can be calculated 
merely by knowing the stock at two 
points in time. One-way flows, in cases 
where there is reciprocation, require 
direct measurement. 

Secondly, we must distinguish between 
total: linkages and dyadic or pairwise 
linkages. Thus, it is important to know 
the United States over-all balance of pay- 
ments, but for many purposes, we must 
also know whether it is in surplus or 
deficit with particular areas or nations. 
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CLASS OF 
INDICATOR | 


- Economic 


Political Co- 


operation 


Political Conflict 
‘| Military personnel 


Communications 


Indicators 


` 
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TABLE—Inpicators oF U.S. INTERNATIONAL ‘LINKAGES 


Stock 





A.t 


Investment holdings—U.S.-owned . i 


firms abroad (1); foreign in U.S. 
(1, 2D). l 

Raw-material needs from abroad— 
demand minus annual doniestic 
ory (2). 


B.i 


Troops based abroad, plus de- 

_ pendents (2) 

Membership in intergovernmental 
organizations (probably sub- 
divided by function, e.g., eco- 
nomic, technical, explicitly 
political (1) 

Embassy and other political per- 
sonnel, e.g., AID, abroad (1) and 
foreign here (2) 

Attitudinal indicators (See E. 1) 


Cul 
Weapons, ‘by major categories 
Military expenditures . 
Bases abroad (including undersea) 


Attitudinal indicators Gi E.1) 
All (1) 


D.L. 


Foreign-language speakers (English- 


speakers abroad) (2) 

Foreign-language teachers (English 
teachers) (2) 

Residen:s abroad and forenes 
living in U.S. (2) 

Citizens who have been abroad (2) 
and foreigners who have been in 
U.S. (4), by age, BeCRDA HGR, 
length of stay 

Regular OPRIG PEORACISI liaas l 
(4P) . 

News agencies—offices dadi cór- 
respondents (1) 

Nongovernmental organizations of 


. which U.S. organizations are mem- 


bers, by function (1). Including 
international corporations (2) 


J 


FLow 


, ? 
» Cad ’ 
: 
j EPEN: VY 
- 4 * 
= 


Trade (exports and imports) in goods (1) 


Receipts fromi and payments for ship- 
ping (1, 2D); investment (1, 2D); and 
tourism (1, 2D). 


B.2 


Visits by heads of state and foreign mini- 
sters (2) 

Aid for economic development (1), mili- 
tary uses (1), ‘disaster relief (1), other 
uses (1) 

Treaties concluded, perhaps by func- 
tional purposes (3) 

Executive agreements by function (2) 

“Distances” between U.S. voting posi- 
tion in the U.N. and the positions of 

other states, by major-issue dimen- 
sions (3) 
C2 

Violent conflict: duration, troops in- 
‘volved 

Number killed in violent conflict (mili- 
tary and civilian) 

Diplomatic protests - 

Expulsions of diplomatic personnel 


Threats expressed by “top” government | 
officials 


| Antiforeign demonstrations and riots 


Military shows of force 
‘All (1) - 


D.2 


Migrants:total and professional per- 


sonnel (1) 

Short-term travelers, iricluding tourists 
(1) 

Business travelers ‘including conferees 
- (1 or 2) 

First-class mail (1) 

Books and magazines (or fourth- class 
‘mail) (1) 

Telegrams and radiograms (1) 

Telephone calls (1). 

Radio broadcasts, e.g., by USIA (1) 

Television. broadcasts and listeners (2) 

‘Motion picture films and viewers’ (2) 

Translation of books, ete. (1) 

Students abroad (and foreign in the 
US.) (1) 

Faculty members abroad: (and ieee 
in U.S.)—brain drain and gair (1) 





- 
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TABLE— (Continued) 
CLASS OF STOCK ~ FLow 
INDICATOR 
- E.l E.2 
Attitudinal Popular images of various foreign Rates of change in E.1 indicators 
Indicators: people (and foreign images of Amer- 
Mass icans}, controlled by socioeconomic 
status 
Popular images of foreign govern- 
ments (and foreign images of U.S., 
. controlled) a 
Popular “trust” of foreign govern- 
men:s in stress situations (and 
foreign of U.S., controlled) 
Popular attitudes on major issues (in- 
cluding, but not limited to, U.N. 
superissues in international politics, 
controlled) ~~ 
All (4: 
F.1 F.2 
Attitudinal Same variables as in E.1 Rates of change in F.1 indicators 
Indicators: 
Elite ` 


3 See Hayward Alker, Jr., and Bruce M. Russett, World Politics in the General Assembly (New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1965) for definition of the major issues. The cold war, colonial- 
ism or intervention in Africa, sepranationalism, and Palestine would be the most important. 


The latter represents a. substantially 
greater demand on information-gather- 
ing facilities than does the former; in 
instances where I think that dyadic data 
may be significantly less available (and 
I mean here something more than just 
multiplying the recording costs of the 
total linkage by 140 to get all the dyadic 
links) I have so coded the listings (for 
example, 3D). 

Finally, almost all of these indicators 
need to be matched with equivalent 
domestic indicators for comparison. ‘It 
_is important to know, not just the level 
of American foreign trade over-all, or 
with a particular country, but the pro- 
portionate impact that trade makes on 
the entire GNP; not just the number of 
American residents abroad, but also 
their proportion of the total population. 
Sometimes it is hard to identify the ap- 
propriate domestic index to serve as a 


denominator, but it is, nevertheless, im- 
portant to find one. — > 

. The role of the United. States in the 
United Nations, and possibly the North 
Atlantic’ Treaty Organization (other 
international organizations are much 


less important in this respect), consti- 
‘tutes a special case of the dyadic re- 


lations. In addition to interactions 
with other states in the arena of the 
United Nations, it is necessary to con- 
sider its interactions with the United 
Nations itself. Thus, it would be ne- 
cessary to record United States political 
initiatives in the United Nations, and 
the proportion of successful initiatives, 
by superissue (3). 

Almost all of the above could be 
broken down into further subcategories, 
but this should indicate the range of 
information needed. Insofar as possible, 
the initial data-collection should pro- 
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ceed by highly disaggregated categories. 
Small categories can leter be collapsed 
into theoretically meaningful units with 
sufficient empirical content, but inclusive 
categories cannot be disaggregated, if 
theory requires, without going back to 
the original data. Furthermore, it is 
essential, when discussing America’s link- 
ages to the world, to control for the links 
that apply to various strata and geo- 
graphic and cultural segments of Amer- 
ican society. The United States is by 
no means a homogeneous mass. If peo- 
ple in the Eastern states become more 
closely linked with Europe and those in 
California with Asia at the same time 
that the American population is shifting 
westward, the effects will hardly be the 
same as a uniform increase would 
produce. 


THe WORLD ENVIRONMENT 


The world environment needs to be 
examined from four different perspec- 
tives, involving at least two distinct 
levels of analysis, the so-called system 
level and the national level. The system 
concern stresses the patterns of relation- 
ships between nations. Partly this is a 
matter of the structure of the system: 
whether it is bipolar or multipolar, with 
cohesive blocs or shifting, fluid align- 
ments. These aspects are tapped mainly 
by examining the linkages among na- 
tions—who is tied to whom, how firmly, 
and by what links or bonds. Another 
aspect of the system focus concerns the 
distribution of goods and other attain- 
ments throughout the system: whether 
the distribution is egalitarian or unequal, 
and whether the distribution of one at- 
tainment, say, power, is similar to, or 
quite different from, that of another, 
say, wealth.® 

To identify different levels of analysis 


5 Special emphasis on this can be seen in 
Johan Galtung, “A Structural Theory of Ag- 
gression,” Journal of Peace Research 2, 1964, 
pp. 95-119, 


does not always imply that entirely dif- 
ferent data are needed. For the data on 
distributions must be compiled from in- 
formation on the achievements and other 
attributes of particular nations, data 
which are important in their own right. 
And, anally, a concern with the nation- 
state level must be addressed to people’s 
attitudes and value-aspirations. We 
shall primarily discuss the nation-state— 
level needs first, emphasizing the system 
focus at the end. But even while con- 
sidering the nation-level indicator, one 
needs to remember that it, too, should 
often be disaggregated to deal with the 
interaction of subgroups within nations. 
For instance, insofar as we go-beyond 
aggregate measures of mass attitudes to 
data on particular elite decision-makers 
or sets of decision-makers, we penetrate 
beneath the nation-state level. 


National-attribute data on politics and 
its social environment 


Information on a variety of character- 
istics of nations, and specifically national 
governments, is required. Many of 
these are environmental data, concerned 
with the level and characteristics of eco- 
nomic development in a country, its 
provision of health facilities, the kind 
and extent of communications facilities, 
the level of educational attainment 
reached by the populace, and the dis- 
tribution of resources among various 
strata and subgroups within the nation.® 
Some physical data on pollution have 
become highly relevant, for example, 
comparative levels of pesticide-concen- 
tration in human tissues (4). Socio- 
cultural data on the characteristics 
and diversity of the populace also form 
a part of this. 

In addition, a variety of political 


6 For an example of work on the quality 
of life, see Michael Haas, “Toward the Study 
of Biopolitics: A Cross-National Analysis of 
Mortality Rates,” “Behavioral Science, vol. 14, 
no. 4 (July 1969), pp. 257-280. 
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variables are critical. Some of these 
involve judgments about the gross 
characteristics of national political sys- 
tems (for example, authoritarian, com- 
petitive, and the like; but more, and 
more useful, are specific data on political 
events (the frequency and intensity of 
different manifestatiors of overt conflict 
and, equally important, the use of 
orderly processes of decision, conflict- 
resolution, and change (for example, 
elections, orderly governmental succes- 
sion); the concentration or diffusion of 
power in the system and its manifesta- 
tions in various party and unofficial 
structures; and governmental output— 
the purposes and extent of governmental 
activity in the system. The Appendix 
to this article lists the variables which 
have been collected, on a comparable 
basis, by Charles L. Taylor and Michael 
C. Hudson of the Yale World Data 
Analysis Program for the second edi- 
tion of the World Handbook of Politi- 
cal and Social Indicators. Indicators 
for circa 1965, and usually for earlier 
post-World War IT years, can be classed 
as type (1). Data must be available, 
however, for points, and as change rates, 
covering the future, and also some base- 
line data from historical periods earlier 
in the twentieth century, perhaps even 
before that. Where appropriate, they 
must also be aggregated for the various 
world regions. 


The world-wide distributions of value 
achievement 


The environmental variables suggested 
above, and listed in more detail in the 
Appendix to this article, also need to be 
processed in such a way that their world- 
wide distribution becomes apparent. 
Where appropriate, the national totals 
must be combined for various regional 
ageregates, but more is involved. We 
need gross indices of whether the distri- 
bution has become more or less equal. 


In addition to the mean and the world- 
wide total for a given variable, like in- 
come, the standard deviation and other 
indices of equality, such as the Gini in- 
dex, are required. These can then be 
compared across variables and over time 
to see if particularly unstable conditions 
are emerging. It would be impractical 
and wasteful to try to map global dis- 
tributions for all the variables listed in 
this article’s Appendix, but certain rep- 
resentative items should be measured. 
The Lasswell value-inventory provides a 
useful set of categories for indicating 
the possible scope: 


Wealth GNP per capita, energy- 
consumption per capita 

Enlightenment Literacy, radios, and news- 
papers 

Well-being Physicians, infant mortal- 
ity rates 

Skill Students in higher educa- 
tion, professional and 
technical personnel 

Power Military forces, military 
expenditures, GNP, pop- 
ulation 

Respect 

Rectitude 

Affection 


The last three (and power) are what 
Lasswell calls “deference” values. In in- 
ternational politics, they are not gauged 
by simple aggregate indices as are the 
first five, for they concern attitudes 
rather than attributes. Nor can they 
be tapped by direct measures of the 
units concerned, because what matters Is 
the degree of respect, and the like, ac- 
corded to a unit by others. Some com- 
bination of survey research and content 
analysis is required. Survey research 
could tap mass attitudes in at least the 
major non-Communist nations, and con- 
tent analysis of speeches by heads of 
state, United Nations delegates, or elite 
newspapers would indicate official or in- 
fluential attitudes. A variety of theo- 
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ries suggest that when an individual or 
nation ranks high on achievement of 
certain “objective” values, but remains 
fairly low on deference values like af- 
fection or respect, the situation is very 
unstable, and the individual or nation 
may resort to violence in order to redress 
the imbalance. A relatively equal dis- 
tribution of power in the world, but an 
unequal distribution of respect, might 
point to such a potential disruption. 
Note, moreover, that the utility of such 
measures is zot limited to this section 
on distributions. The data for basic 
national units would also be highly valu- 
able in connection with the information 
on attribute data and, for that matter, 
the material on international linkages 
below. I did not include it elsewhere, 
however, and mention it only briefly 
here, because the costs of obtaining 
the information appear prohibitive. It 
clearly falls into class (4), and material 
regarding quite a large number of pairs 
of nations would be required. Possibly, 
a pilot effort could be addressed to 
American deference toward other nations 
and vice versa. 

For intranational politics, some 
measure of governments’ command of 
deference values vis-a-vis their own 
populations could be gleaned from more 
accessible domestic-event data: for ex- 
ample, the frequency cf antigovernment 
demonstrations, or the need of the gov- 
ernment to resort to repressive acts of 
arrest or censorship. 


Value aspirations 


We need to know, not just what 
people or nations have, but what they 
want. All peoples do not share the 
same goals, nor are goals uniform within 
any given nation. They can be identi- 
fied only through extensive survey re- 
search or content analysis. Although 
some preliminary efforts have been 
made, they are, so far, very incomplete 


and unreliable; further research on a 
scale big enough to be valuable would 
clearly fall Into class (4)." For some 
purposes, it would be enough to monitor 
the major regions of the world, inasmuch 
as a detailed nation-by-nation focus is 
clearly impossible. Some further infer- 
ences about the salience of those values 
important in international politics can 
be obtained rather cheaply (class 3) 
from data on delegations’ activities in 
the United Nations. As suggested earlier, 
it is fairly easy to infer preferences from 
voting positions on the major issue- 
dimensions in the General Assembly; to 
these can be added measures of the rela- 
tive salience of issues to particular gov- 
ernments. Salience measures can be 
derived from data on frequency of 
speech-making, introduction or amend- 
ment of resolutions, and regularity of 
voting at all by the delegations. One 
finds, for instance, that certain Afro- 
Asian nations find colonialism issues 
much more salient to their interests than 
are cold-war issues, but that quite the 
opposite prevails for other nations—na- 
tions whose voting positions on the East- 
West spectrum are indistinguishable 
from the first. 

A running computer content analysis 
of United Nations debates would prob- 
ably be the most productive strategy for 
dealing with this set of variables. It 
would be relatively expensive, but would 
provide data, on a wide spectrum of 
values, for the governments of all na- 
tions. This need not, and should not, 
be limited to the United Nations issue- 
dimensions. To the degree that one is 
interested in divergences between gov- 


7 Far a content analysis of children’s readers 
in 41 countries, see David McClelland, The 
Achieving Society (Princeton, N.J.: D. Van 
Nostrand, 1960), and for a survey research 
project addressed to only four nations, see 
International Studies in Values in Politics, 
recently undertaken by Philip E. Jacob and his 
associates at the University of Pennsylvania 
and in Poland, India, and Yugoslavia. 
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ernment and opposition or popular atti- 
tudes, of course, this approach would be 
of limited use. Data on, for example, 
the ethnic, educational, and career char- 
acteristics of decision-makers, especially 
as they diverge from those of the gen- 
eral population, could assist inferences 
here. . 


Linkages of a world society 


Data are necessary for at least three 
distinct types of measures. 

(1) Level. First, we need data on 
the over-all world level of such linkages. 
For this, all of the items in the United 
States linkages section of this article are 
appropriate, and reasonably complete, 
and reliable data could probably be 
gathered. 

(2) Data on the spread of global 
communications, for instance, are critical 
to an assessment of the pervasiveness of 
a world society. ‘This involves a com- 
bination of the earlier-identified com- 
munications-linkages indicators with the 
appropriate attribute information, such 
as data on the number of literates and 
city-dwellers. In addition, data on the 
level of particular countries’ total in- 
volvement are necessary. This is obvi- 
ously more difficult than the preceding 
item, but, again, it could be done for 
many variables and countries. 

(3) Knowing the level for each coun- 
try, we then need data on countries’ 
patterns of linkages. Many, or even all, 
of the linkages of the United States with 
particular countries, as discussed above, 
would be fully appropriate for the 
linkages of all nations with one another, 
providing a complete mapping of the 
network. Obviously, all such data are 
not available, and cannot be made avail- 
able within the scope of any imaginable 
project. As a bare minimum, the follow- 
ing would provide a rough indication of 
the spectrum of world-wide linkages: 


International organization member- 
ships (1) 3 

Trade in goods (1) 

United Nations 
tances (3) 

Conflict data (especially, but not 
exclusively, overt violent con- 
flict) (2)8 


superissue dis- 


Additional network data on treaties 
(2) and on the exchange of diplomatic 
personnel (2) would form important, if 
somewhat less pressing, needs. 

We require information on whether a 
nation’s linkages. are few or many, and 
then on whether they are concentrated 
or diffuse. A simple fourfold classifica- 
tion is appropriate. 

(1) Some nations may have many 
ties, ones that are highly diffuse. We 
may call these the cosmopolitan coun- 
tries, and typical examples would be the 
United Kingdom—with many links to 
Europe and also to Commonwealth 
countries in Asia and Africa—and the 
United States—with many ties to Eu- 
rope and Latin America, and a fair num- 
ber also to Asia and Africa. Other 
countries with this kind of pattern and a 
substantial, if somewhat lower, total 
number of linkages are Japan, Australia, 
Israel, and Egypt. These diffused link- 
ages build a pattern of interdependencies 
and cross-pressures between regional 
groupings and help to mitigate the 
divisive effects of 

(2) “Communal” countries, which 
have a relatively high number, but 
heavily concentrated pattern, of linkages. 
Such linkages may contribute impor- 
tantly to international bonds and the 
growth of regional groupings, but with- 
out the first type of country, too, they 
weaken the global fabric. Typical of 


8 Confiict and co-operative data are now 
becoming available through the work of 
Rummel and of Charles A. McClelland in his 
World Event Interaction Survey at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 
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these states are those of Eastern Europe 
and of Latin America. 

(3) There are also many countries 
which we may, perhaps, label insular. 
These are countries whose ties are dif- 
fused, but, in any case, not numerous. 
Many of the new African countries fit 
this description. 

(4) Finally there are the isolates, 
with very few ties, and those heavily 
concentrated. East Germany and Com- 
munist China are the most extreme 
cases. They belong only to groupings 
of Communist countries, not to broader 
regional or global groupings, and are not 
even tied into all the Communist groups. 

Most countries, of course, fall some- 
where near the middle of one or both 
dimensions, and are not pure types; 
nevertheless, their role in the interna- 
tional system does depend heavily on 
just what the mixture is. We must, 
then, be especially concerned with over- 
lapping bonds of various sorts among 
nations. The United States, for in- 
stance, might be rated as a cosmopolitan 
country, except that its otherwise dif- 
fuse linkages almost totally ignore China 
and, to some degree, Eastern Europe. 

Inferences about the polar structure 
of the international system require a 
combination of information that includes 
both a global overview of the pattern of 
bonds, as described above, and informa- 
tion on national power bases. The pat- 
tern data come from the attribute 
material, and tell us how many “re- 
gional” groups (not necessarily in the 
sense of fully contiguous geographic 
regions) there are in the world, their 
cohesion (number of bonds within each 
group), and their degree of separateness 
from other groups. The power-base 
data indicate the strength of the group 
for global action, and are necessary be- 
cause the mere existence of a regional 
grouping does not make it a “pole” of 
significance in the international system. 
Relevant power-base indicators—all but 


one are class (1)—include: 


Population 

GNP 

Energy production 

Central government expenditures 
and revenues (2) 

Military expenditures 

Military personnel 


The problem of producing precise mea- 
sures of national power has not been 
solved either analytically or empirically. 
The above are not all of equal impor- 
tance, and some may be redundant, but 
they should include most of the impor- 
tant elements. 

One other critical aspect of the study 
of global linkages in the world-wide po- 
litical environment concerns the speed 
and cost of transportation, including the 
transportation of messages (communica- 
tion), men, goods, and destructive capa- 
bilities. What is the extent to which 
one nation can affect another at a dis- 
tance? It seems unlikely that the de- 
cline in power is linearly related to 
distance. But precisely what is the 


.function, and how is it affected by to- 


pography, by technological change, and 
by the state of a given nation’s resources 
at any particular time? It has been 
contended, for example, that because of 
the accessibility of ocean transport, and 
the primitive state of transportation in 
North Vietnam, the United States can 
transport men and equipment to the war 
zone in Southeast Asia more cheaply 
than can China.® Such factors are criti- 
cal to modifying the power-base data 
for adequate descriptions of influence, 
but very hard to obtain (4). A distinc- 
tion between global powers (super- 
powers) and regional powers who are, 
nevertheless, able to exercise great con- 
trol over a substantial local population 


9 See Albert Wohlstetter, “Theory and Op- 
posed Systems Design,” Journal of Conflict 
Resolution, vol. 12, no. 3 (September 1968), 
pp. 302-331. 
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may be worth-while. How rapidly is 
conflict becoming more global, and what 
is the differential between the rate at 
which major powers have improved their 
ability to strike at small powers any- 
where, and that at which small powers 
have strengthened their capacities to hit 
each other over distance? 

Finally, some attention must also be 
given to nongovernmental links, espe- 
cially to those bonds which cannot be 
identified with particular nations. One 
obvious example is that of nongov- 
ernmental organizations (1), including 
cross-national associational bonds among 
labor unions, business and trade organi- 
zations, religious groups, student groups, 
and the like. International commer- 
cial corporations form a related cate- 
gory (3?). 

In conclusion, I am impressed both by 
the magnitude of the data-effort im- 
plied by this outline, and by the amount 
of data already extant in various hold- 
ings around the country. Perhaps we 
need, more than new data-gathering ef- 
forts, a serious attempt to bring to- 
gether, clean, make comparable, and dis- 
tribute to active researchers the infor- 
mation that already exists, or that can 
be manufactured rather easily. I cer- 
tainly doubt that our discipline is, or 
soon will be, sufficiently collectivized to 
supervise the central gathering of mas- 
sive new data-resourczs. Nor is the 
government or foundation climate espe- 
cially auspicious for great new ventures 
of such magnitude. But if we had 
a good inventory and distribution service 
for what now exists, individual scholars 
could fill in gaps more efficiently, using 
and encouraging others to use testable 
models of international phenomena. A 
central service could then select some 
particular variables for their substantive 
or theoretical interest, and, in the ab- 
sence of other scholars’ activity, for 
special collection effort. 


APPENDIX: WORLD HANDBOOK OF 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL INDICATORS 
List OF VARIABLES ?° 


Total Population in Thousands 

Total Area in Thousand Square Kilometers 

Total Agricultural Area in Thousand 
Square Kilometers 

Density—People per Square Kilometer 

Agricultural Density—People per Square 
Kilometer of Agricultural Land 

Population Growth Rates 

Crude Birth Rates—-Number of Live Births 
per 1,000 Population 

Crude Death Rates—Number of Deaths 
per 1,000 Population 

Infant Mortality Rates 

Percent of Total Population Living in Cities 
of 100,00 and Above 

Concentration of Population in Cities 

Telephones per 1,000 Population 

Domestic Lettermail Per Capita 

Foreign Lettermail (Received + Sent) Per 
Capita 

Foreign Lettermail as Percent of Total 
Lettermail 

Newspapers per 1,000 Population 

Radios per 1,000 Population 

Television Sets per 1,000 Population 

Cinema Attendance Per Capita 

Literacy Rates—Percent of Population 
Aged 15+ Years Able to Read and 
Write 

School Enrollment Ratio 

Students in Higher Education per 1 Million 
Population 

Percent of Adult Population (25+ yrs.) 
With Less Than Four Years of Formal 
Education 

Percent of Adult Population (25+ yrs.) 
Having Had at Least Four Years of 
Education at the Third Level 

Percent of Adult Population (25+ yrs.) 
Having Had at Least Four Years of 
Education at the Second Level 

Percent of Adult Population (25+ yrs.) 
Having Had at Least Four Years of 
Education at the First Level 


10 Charles L, Taylor and Michael C. Hudson, 
World Handbook of Political and Social Indi- 
cators (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1970). 
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Ethno-linguistic Fractionalization 

Christian Community as Percent of Total 
Population 

Moslem Community as Percent of Total 
Population 

Protestant Community as Percent of Total 
Population 

Roman Catholic Community as Percent of 
Total Population 

Energy Consumption Expressed in Million 
Metric Tons of Coal Equivalents 

Energy Consumption Per Capita Expressed 
in Kilograms 

Gross National Product Per Capita in 
US $ 

Gross National Product, Million $ 

Number of Scientific Journals (Units) 

Percent of Gross Domestic Product Origi- 
nating in Agriculture 

Percent of Gross Domestic Product Origi- 
nating in Industry 

Energy Consumption Per Capita Growth 
Rates 

Concentration of Export Commodities 


Concentration of Export Receiving Coun- 


tries 

Gross Domestic Capital Formation as Per- 
cent of Gross National Product 

Total Trade as Percent of Gross National 
Product 

Gross National Product Growth Rates 

Gross National Product Per Capita Growth 
Rates 

Gini Index of Income Inequality 

Gini Index of Land Inequality 

Percent of Total Economically Active Male 
Population Engaged in Agricultural Occu- 
pations 

Percent of Total Economically Active Male 
Population Engaged in Mining and 
Manufacturing 

Percent of Total Economically Active Male 
Population Engaged in Professional and 
Technical Services 

Calories Per Capita Per Diem in Units 

Protein Per Capita Per Diem in Units 

Physicians per 1 Million Population 

Total Defense Expenditure in Million 
US $ 

Total Educational Expenditure in Million 
US $ 

Total Military Manpower in Thousands 


Defense Expenditure as Percent of Gross 
National Product 

Educational Expenditure as Percent of 
Gross National Product 

Defense Expenditure Per Capita in US $ 

Educational Expenditure Per Capita in 
US $ 

Military Manpower Per Thousand Working 
Age Population 

Military Manpower Per Thousand Square 
Kilometers 

Internal Security Forces Per Thousand 
Working Age Population 

Soviet Aid Per Capita in US $ (1954/5~ 
1965) 

U.S. Economic Aid Per Capita in US $ 
(1958-1965) 

Relative Distance Measure (From Capitals 
of Countries to New York or Mascow) 

Number of Memberships in U.N. Organiza- 
tions 

Number of Memberships in Other Inter- 
Governmental Organizations 

Political Party Fractionalization Based on 
Number of Votes Received by Each 
Party 

Political Party Fractionalization Based on 
Number of Legislative Seats Held by 
Each Party 

Political Party Ideological Skewness 

Percent of Legislative Seats Held by Com- 
munist Parties 

Percent of Legislative Seats Held by Non- 
Communist Left Parties 

Percent of Legislative Seats Held by Center 
Parties 

Percent of Legislative Seats Held by Con- 
servative Parties 

Percent of Legislative Seats Held by 
Other Parties 

Riots 

Deaths as Result of Domestic Violence 

Assassinations 

Armed Attacks 

Elections 

Anti-Government Demonstrations 

Pro-Government and Neutral Demonstra- 
tions 

Political Strikes 

Renewals of Government 

Unsuccessful Attempts at Regular Power 
Transfer 
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Unsuccessful Attempts at Irregular Power 
Transfer 

Irregular Power Transfers 

Minor Regular Power Transfers 

Major Regular Power Transfers 

Executions 

Acts of Negative Sanction 

Acts of Relaxation of Political Restrictions 
and of Political Amnesty 

Interventions 

Electoral Irregularity 


Number of Persons Employed in Internal 
Security Forces 

Internal Security Forces Per Thousand 
Square Kilometers 

Round Trip Air Fares in US $ From Coun- 
try Capitals to New York 

Round Trip Air Fares in US $ From Coun- 
try Capitals to Moscow 

Diplomatic Representation 

Press Freedom Index 

Age of Present Political System in Years 


Values as Social Indicators of Poverty and Race 
Relations in America * 


By Mitton ROKEACH and SEYMOUR PARKER 


ABSTRACT: The purpose of this paper is to explore the use- 
fulness of values as social indicators of underlying social prob- 
lems. Using value choices of a national sample, an attempt was 


made to determine the extent and nature of cultural differences 
between groups differing in socioeconomic status and race. 


Since the publication of The Negro Family (the “Moynihan 
Report”), there has been lively debate and invective about the 
issue of whether or not cultural differences exist between the 
poor and the rich and between Negro and white. The issue of 
whether those living in poverty, particularly the Negro poor, 
are characterized by a distinctive “culture of poverty” has pol- 
icy ramifications for programs of poverty-amelioration and 
community development. The findings reported here lend 
support to the idea that considerable value differences do dis- 
tinguish the rich from the poor, but not Negroes from whites. 
For the most part, differences found between the latter disap- 
pear when sociceconomic position is controlled. 
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N the past few decades, survey re- 
searchers have provided us with a 
great deal of information about the atti- 
tudes and opinions of representative 
samples and subsamples of the American 
people. We do not, however, have quan- 
titative information about the distribu- 
tion of values in American society. One 
reason for this state of affairs is that 
there is little consensus about what we 
mean by values, or about how values 
differ conceptually from attitudes or 
opinions. A second reason is that sim- 
ple and economical methods for measur- 
ing values have not been available. For 
example, Charles Morris’ approach? to 
the measurement of values is rather com- 
plex and requires a high level of educa- 
tion on the part of the respondent; 
Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck’s method ? 
requires time-consuming interviews with 
individual respondents which would be 
economically prohibitive if applied to 
large samples. The Allport-Vernon- 
Lindzey Scale of Values? is probably 
too lengthy a test for use in survey re- 
search, and measures only a limited num- 
ber of general values. 

Our purpose in this paper is to de- 
scribe a way of thinking about values 
and value systems and a way of measur- 
ing them so that they may be widely 
employed as social indicators. We will 
also consider their relevance for discus- 
sions and controversies about “the cul- 
ture of poverty” and claims made in 
Negro and white circles for the existence 
of a black culture in America. 


THEORY AND METHODOLOGY 


Values refer either to preferred end- 


states of existence that people strive for 


1 Charles W. Morris, Varieties of Human 
Values (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1956). 

2 Florence R. Kluckhohn and F. L. Strodt- 
beck, Variations in Value-Orientation (Evan- 
ston, IL: Row, Peterson, 1361). 

3 G. W. Allport, P. E. Vernon, and G. Lind- 
zey, A Study of Values (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1960). 


(terminal values) or to preferred modes 
of behavior (instrumental values). On 
theoretical grounds, it is estimated that 
man has only about a dozen-and-a-half 
terminal, and about five or six dozen in- 
strumental, values.* In our work on 
values, we have proceeded on the as- 
sumption that men do not differ from 
one another so much in whether or not 
they possess certain values, but rather 
in how they pattern them and rank them 
in order of importance. 

We have also proceeded on the as- 
sumption that variations in value sys- 
tems are, broadly speaking, a function of 
antecedent cultural and social experi- 
ence, on the one hand, and personality 
factors on the other. For example, we 
would expect value differences to be as- 
sociated with differences in subcultural 
membership, sex, religion, age, race, eth- 
nic identification, life-style, socioeco- 
nomic status, child-rearing practices, in- 
telligence, authoritarianism, and the like. 
We are also proceeding on the assump- 
tion that a person’s values have social 
consequences. 

The Rokeach Value Survey consists of 
two sets of eighteen terminal and eigh- 
teen instrumental values, each set ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order. These 
values, along with defining phrases, are 
shown in Tables 1 and 2. Each value, 
along with its defining phrase, is printed 
on a separate gummed label that can be 
easily moved about from one position to 
another. ‘The respondent’s task is to 
rearrange each set of eighteen values in 
order of importance as “guiding princi- 
ples in your daily life” by moving the 
eighteen alphabetically arranged values 
from the right-hand side of the page to 
boxes numbered one to eighteen on the 
left-hand side of the page. The average 

4M. Rokeach, “The Measurement of Values 
and Value Systems,” in G. Abcarion, ed., 
Political Participation and Social-Psychological 
Processes (Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Mer- 
rill, 1970). 

ë Rokeach, “The Measurement of Values 
and Value Systems.” 
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time necessary to complete the rankings 
is about fifteen minutes. 

Previous research has shown that re- 
spondents rank-order the eighteen termi- 
nal and eighteen instrumental values in 
a reasonably reliable manner. With 
time intervals ranging between three 
weeks to seven weeks, test-retest reli- 
ability of the terminal and instrumental 
values ranges, on the average, between 
0.72 and 0.80.° Distinctive value pat- 
terns have been found for various groups 
such as hippies, policemen, prison in- 
mates, college students, college profes- 
sors, artists, and the religiously devout,’ 
and for those varying in political orien- 
tation.§ 

The Value Survey was administered 
to an area-probability sample of about 
1400 Americans over 21 years of age by 
the National Opinion Research Center 
in April 1968. Data were also obtained 
from the respondents on the usual demo- 
graphic variables and on various atti- 
tudes concerning civil rights, the poor, 
student protest, medical and dental care, 
and the church’s involvement in politi- 
cal and social affairs. Some of these 
data are reported elsewhere.° 

To illustrate how the Value Survey 
may be employed as a diagnostic social 
indicator, we will present here data rele- 
vant to an understanding of two per- 
vasive problems facing us in America 
today: poverty and race relations. It 
has become increasingly evident that as 


6 [bid.; L. Penner, R. Homant, and M. Rok- 
each, “Comparison of Rank-Order and Paired- 
Comparison Methods for Measuring Value 
Systems,” Perceptual and Motor Skills 27 
(1968), pp. 417-418. 

TM. Rokeach, “Value Systems in Religion,” 
Review of Religious Research 11 (1969), pp. 
3-23; “Religious Values and Social Compas- 
sion,” Review cf Religions Research 11 (1969), 
pp. 24-38. 

8 Rokeach, “The Measurement of Values and 
Value Systems.” 

®Rokeach, “Value Systems in Religion”; 
Rokeach, “Religious Values and Social Com- 
passion”; Rokeach, “The Measurement of 
Values and Value Systems.” 


progress is made in the legal battles for 
civil rights of minority peoples, the is- 
sues of poverty and income-redistribu- 
tion come to the fore. There is a grow- 
ing awareness in both the white and 
Negro communities that the two prob- 
lems noted above are inextricably inter- 
woven. There can be no acceptable and 
lasting solution to our “racial problems” 
while Negroes, Mexican-Americans, and 
American Indians experience a situation 
of gross income-deprivation. ‘This state- 
ment of such a necessary condition 
would occasion little disagreement in 
most knowledgeable circles today. 
However, considerable argument and dis- 
agreement does exist about whether or 
not the alleviation of this condition is 
sufficient for coping with the problem. 
This involves complex issues that are 
currently preoccupying both scholars 
and those directly concerned with the 
formulation of social policy. 

To set the stage for the kind of social 
indicator data to be presented here, we 
think it appropriate to review briefly 
the nature of the controversy provoked 
by Moynihan’s publication of Tke Ne- 
gro Family (that is, the “Moynihan Re- 
port”).2° In this and in other publica- 
tions, Moynihan ™ set forth the propo- 
sition that “disorganization” of the Ne- 
gro family, and its resultant disastrous 
effects on Negro personality, must be 
explained today zot only as a direct re- 
sponse to current experiences of discrimi- 
nation, unemployment, poor housing, 
and the like, but also as a consequence 
of a self-perpetuating subculture of pov- 
erty. It was further argued that these 


20 U.S, Department of Labor, Office of 
Policy Planning and Research, The Negro 
Family (Washington, D.C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1965). 

11 Daniel P. Moynihan, “Employment, In- 
come, and the Ordeal of the Negro Family,” in 
Talcott Parsons and Kenneth Clark, eds., The 
American Negre (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1966); Daniel P. Moynihan, “The Moynihan 
Report and Its Critics,” Commentary 43 
(1967), pp. 31-45. 
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subculturally distinctive attributes are 
transmitted during the socialization of 
the young in unstable families. Inso- 
far as this position is valid, it has 
weighty consequences for any proposed 
solution to the problems of the Negro 
ghettos and for the more general prob- 
lems of eliminating poverty. 

It follows from the reasoning above 
that merely changing certain aspects of 
the current situation of the Negro, that 
is, income-redistribution, employment, 
and the like, would be a necessary (but 
not a sufficient) condition for dealing 
with the problem. If the source of dis- 
organization is rooted in “self-perpetu- 
ating” personality-cultural factors, then 
any solution would have to incorporate 
prior or concomitant measures of a re- 
educative and social-psychiatric nature. 
Unless this were done, direct situational 
changes would be merely temporarily 
ameliorative. Although there has been 
a long history of social science litera- 
ture “documenting” the existence of a 
distinctive subculture among Negroes 
and the poor generally, the publication 
of the Moynihan Report provoked a 
lively controversy because it was so 
closely linked to social policy formation. 

A number of social scientists have 
raised objections to the prevailing view 
of the culture of poverty as being over- 
simplified. Both Gans? and Rain- 
water, basing their views on research 
on poverty populations and Negroes, 
point out that “culture” cannot be re- 
garded simply as an organic whole. Al- 
though they use different terms to de- 
scribe its component elements, they 
agree that cultural behavior must be 


12 Herbert J. Gans, “Culture and Class in 
the Study of Poverty: An Approach to Anti- 
poverty Research,” in Daniel P. Moynihan, 
ed., On Understanding Poverty (New York: 
Basic Books, 1968), pp. 201-228. 

18 Lee Rainwater, “The Problem of Lower- 
Class Culture and Poverty-War Strategy,” in 
Moynihan, ed, On Understanding Poverty, 
pp. 229-259, 
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conceived of in terms of two sets of 
norms: one which is closely linked and 
adaptive to ongoing situations in which 
people find themselves, and- another 
which is aspirational, that is, which de- 
fines the desirable. The characterization 
of a culture should include both aspects. 
It is probable that an emphasis on overt 
behavioral differences between the rich 
and poor and between Negroes and 
whites has led some writers to opt for a 
culture of poverty or a distinctive Negro 
culture. However, when the focus 
shifted toward understanding the more 
covert and evaluative aspect of culture 
(values, concepts of the desirable) in 
the participant-observation studies of 
Rainwater 7* and Leibow,*® the distinc- 
tiveness of the cultures of the poor and 
the Negroes became rather indistinct. 
These authors maintain that despite the 
many obvious differences in the observa- 
ble behavior of these groups, the stan- 
dards that they use to evaluate their 
own and others’ behavior are not that 
different. Although these ideas are sug- 
gestive, the data which are presented do 
not firmly support either view. It is the 
purpose of this paper to explore further 
the two alternative positions regarding 
the culture of poverty. If one is cen- 
trally interested in the potential for 
change, then the data that are maximally 
relevant become what people want and 
aspire to, rather than the behavioral ac- 
commodations that they make to a seri- 
ously disadvantaged situation. The data 
on values to be presented here are, there- 
fore, directly pertinent to the crux of 
the Moynihan controversy. 


FINDINGS 
Status differences 


As already stated, data were obtained 
from the national sample on the rank- 


14 Ibid. 

15 Elliott Leibow, Zalley’s Corner: A Study 
of Negro Street-Corner Men (Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1967). 
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ordering of values by various demo- 
graphic variables. Of special interest in 
the present context are the data on value 
rankings associated wita socioeconomic 
status and race. Tables 1 and 2 show 
the terminal and instrumental value 
similarities and differences among seven 
subgroups of Americans, varying in 
status as measured by income. For all 
values we show the median ranking of 
the value, the composite rank-order of 
these medians from 1 to 18, the Chi- 
square value obtained from the Median 
Test,'® and the significance of the level 
obtained. 

Nine of the eighteen terminal values, 
(Table 1) and eleven of the eighteen 
instrumental values (Table 2) show sig- 
nificant differences associated with be- 
ing poor or rich. Of all the thirty-six 
values, the instrumental value clean best 
distinguishes poor from rich, with the 
poorest ranking it second, on the average, 
and the richest ranking it seventeenth. 
The low ranking of clean by the rich 
may best be interpreted to mean that 
they take cleanliness for granted, rather 
than that they do not value it. The 
high ranking of clean by the poor may 
be interpreted to mean that cleanliness 
is very salient to them in view of the 
squalid conditions under which they live. 

The value that next best distinguishes 
the poor from the rich is e comfortable 
life, the poorest ranking it sixth and the 
richest ranking it fifteenth, on the aver- 
age. Again, it may be assumed that the 
poor value @ comfortable life highly be- 
cause they lack it, and the rich value it 
less because they already possess it. 

Other terminal and instrumental val- 
ues that are ranked significantly higher 
by the poor than by the rich are salva- 
tion, true friendship, cheerful, forgiving, 
helpful, obedient, and polite. In con- 
trast, values that are ranked significantly 
higher by the affluent are a sense of 


16 S, Siegel, Nonparametric Statistics (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1956). 
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accomplishment, family security, inner 
harmony, mature love, wisdom, capable, 
imaginative, intellectual, and logical, 

The many differences found between 
the poor and the rich on terminal and 
instrumental values suggest that these 
groups are characterized by profoundly 
different value systems and may be re- 
garded as subculturally distinct. The 
poor are more religious than the rich 
(salvation, forgiving), more other-di- 
rected or conforming to traditional val- 
ues (cheerful, helpful, obedient, polite), 
are less concerned with taking responsi- 
bility and with the security of the fam- 
ily, are more motivated by the desire for 
intimacy with members of their own sex 
(true friendship) than with members of 
the opposite sex (mature love). Finally, 
the poor differ from the rich in placing 
lower importance on what might be 
called competence or self-actualization 
values.” They place lower value on a 
sense of accomplishment, wisdom, ca- 
pable, imaginative, intellectual, and 
logical. 

Our data, however, do not provide 
support for the widely held belief that 
the culture of the poor is characterized 
by present-oriented, hedonistic values. 
We find no differences between the poor 
and the rich on an exciting life or on 
pleasure. Both of these values are 
ranked well toward the bottom of the 
terminal value scale by poor and rich 
alike. Moreover, the idea that the poor 
value immediate gratification more than 
the rich does not receive support from 
the NORC data. ‘There are no signif- 
cant differences associated with income 
on self-conirolled. 

It is also important to note that the 
value similarities and differences which 
we have described here as characterizing 
the poor and the rich are not to be 
thought of in a dichotomous way, but in 
terms of a continuum of status. Strictly 


17A, H. Maslow, Motivation and Person- 
ality (New York: Harper, 1954). 
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speaking, it is not correct to speak of a 
“culture of poverty” and a “culture of 
affluence.” It would be more accurate 
to speak of variations of value systems 
associated with variations of status. 

The above describes variations of 
value systems with status when income is 
taken as the index of status. Another 
index of status is education. Tables 3 
and 4 show the value similarities and 
differences of seven groups of respon- 
dents varying in level of education. 
Where twenty of the thirty-six values 
distinguished significantly among re- 
spondents varying in income, twenty- 
five of the thirty-six values distinguished 
significantly among respondents varying 
in education. As was the case with in- 
come, we find here, too, that @ com- 
fortable life and clean sharply distin- 
guished between the low- and high-edu- 
cated. Two other values that sharply 
distinguished between them were a sense 
of accomplishment and logical. 

For lack of space, we will not discuss 
further the value differences associated 
with education. It will, perhaps, suffice 
to say that the pattern of differences 
and similarities shown m Tables 3 and 4 
is essentially the same as that found 
for income. Whichever measure is em- 
ployed, we find pervasive value differ- 
ences systematically associated with 
status. 


Negro-white differences 


We have seen that there are consider- 
able differences in the values held by 
population groups at different status lev- 
els. We now address ourselves to the 
` question of differences in values between 
whites and Negroes. With regard to 
possible differences between these 
groups, two general hypotheses can be 
set forth. First, we already know that 
the more affluent and educated differ in 
many ways from the less affluent and 
educated. Since Negroes as a group are 
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doubtlessly less affluent and less edu- 
cated than are whites, one can antici- 
pate that, as a group, they will differ 
from the whites in the same way that 
the poor differ from the rich. Secondly, 
many of the ideas underlying the Moy- 
nihan controversy would lead to the 
hypothesis that Negroes are character- 
ized by a distinctive culture having many 
characteristics attributed to the “cul- 
ture of poverty” (that is, hedonistic, 
irresponsible, Impulsive, feelings of low 
competence, and the like). 

Turning to Tables 5 and 6, we note 
that eight of the eighteen terminal val- 
ues and seven of the eighteen instru- 
mental values show significant differ- 
ences. While these represent a consider- 
able difference, there are not as many 
significant differences as are found for 
income (20 out of 36) or education (25 
out of 36). These findings indicate that 
socioeconomic status is a more impor- 
tant indicator of values than is race. 
Nevertheless, let us examine in a bit 
more detail some of the differences that 
do exist between whites and Negroes. 

It is interesting to note that of all the 
thirty-six values, equality shows the 
greatest difference, with the whites rank- 
ing it eleventh and the Negroes second. 
This probably reflects the current domi- 
nant thrust of the civil rights movement, 
which is primarily concerned with in- 
come-redistribution and job opportuni- 
ties. This interpretation is borne out 
by the fect that the difference in equal- 
ity was not found between the rich and 
the poor or between the educated and 
uneducated. With regard to the compe- 
tence or self-actualization values already 
discussed in the previous analysis, there 
are some systematic differences between 
whites and Negroes, Of the six values 
included in this category, three (a sense 
of accomplishment, capable, logical) 
were significantly different, with the 
whites ranking them higher in all 
cases. Considering these differences, we 
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TABLE 5—TERMINAL VALUE MEDIANS AND COMPOSITE RANK-ORDERS FOR 
. Wmres anp Necrors (N = 1397) 








WHITE a NEGRO - 
VALUE l © N=1195 . 202 > MEDIAN TEST 
Mp RNg Mb. RNK x? = P = 
A comfortable life 9.6 12 66 |> 5 26.50 0.001 
An exciting life 15.3 18 15.2 18 0.11 0.732 
A sense of accomplishment 8.8 8. 19.2 11 6.38 0.012. 
A world at peace 3.2 1 3.5 1 0.74 0.390 ` 
A world of beauty 13.4 15 14.1 16 3.67 0.055 
Equality 95 11 4.6 2 66.27 0.001 
Family security 3.6 ' 2 5.0 4 12.37 0.001 
Freedom ` 5.6 3 50.’ 3 1.90 0.168 
Happiness 7.5 4° 7.6 7 0.58 0.444 
Inner harmony . 10.3 13 10.9 . |` 12 1.33 0.248 
Mature love 12.0 14 13.6 14 16.00 0.001 
National security 9.1 9 11.4 13 12.08 0.001 
Pleasure 14.6 17 14.3 17 0.00 0.995 
Salvation 8.5 is 9.3 - 9 0.53 0.464 
Self-respect i 7.7 9 7.5 6 0.45 0.498 
Social recognition 14.5 16 13.6 ` 15 5.70 0.017 
True friendship 9.2 10 9.7 10 0.88 0.347 
Wisdom 7.9 6 . 8.5 8 0.85 0.354 


TABLE 6—INSTRUMENTAL VALUE MEDIANS AND COMPOSITE RANK-ORDERS FOR 
! WHITES AND Necross (N = 1397) 


WHITE ' NEGRO 
VALUE ' N = 1195 “3 l 202 . MEDIAN TEST 

Mp RNK Mb. RNK x? = P= 
Ambitious 6.7 3 572 2 6.68 _ 09.910 
Broadminded 7.3 5 8.0 8 0.61 0.433 
Capable 9.4 10 10.3 13 3.67 0.055 
Cheerful 9.8 12 10.2 12 0.74 0.387 
Clean 9.2 8 5.2 3 ' 39.04 0.001 
Courageous 7.8 6 7.8 7 0.13 0.715 
Forgiving 7.0 4 7.6 5 1.16 0.282 
Helpful 8.3 7 s 7.7 6 2.42 0.119 
Honest 3.1 1 3.8 1 3.61 - 0.057 
Imaginative 15.3 18 15.7 18 1.88 0.170 
Independent 10.6 13 10.1 10 1.05 0.304 
Intellectual 13.1 15 12.6 16 0.81 0.366 
Logical 13.9 17 15.0 17 8.81 0.003 
Loving 9.3 9 11.9 15 11.39 0.001 
Obedient 13.4 16 11.5 14 8.70 0.003 
Polite 10.8 t4 10.2 11 2.02 0.155 
Responsible 6.5 2 7.5 4 4.34 0.037 


Self-Controlled 94 i 10.1 9 0.43 0.512 
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may conclude that Negroes (like the 
poor) rank competence values lower 
‘than do whites. With regard to hedon- 
ism and immediate gratification, often 
attributed to Negroes, none of the three 
values shows significant differences be- 
tween whites and Negroes. An exciting 
life and pleasure (hedonism) are ranked 
at the bottom by both groups, and self- 
controlled is ranked about the same. Us- 
ing these three values as indicators of a 
distinctive Negro version of a “culture 
of poverty,” our data indicate no sup- 
port for this idea. 

An overview of the white-Negro dif- 
ferences in Tables 5 and 6 indicates that 
Negroes value competence less than 
whites. It is noteworthy, however, that 
as many as 15 of 36 values are signifi- 
cantly different between the two groups. 
This relatively large number of differ- 
ences might be regarced as evidence of 
a distinctive Negro culture. However, 
since large socioeconomic differences are 
known to exist between whites and Ne- 
groes in our society, it is necessary, be- 
fore accepting this conclusion, to look at 
value differences between the two groups 
when status position is controlled. 

Tables 7 and 8 present both the ter- 
minal and the instrumental] values for 
whites and Negroes, controlling simul- 
taneously for income and education. 
This was accomplished by matching the 
income and education of 198 whites with 
that of 198 Negroes. The first finding 
to be noted is that the fifteen significant 
differences shown in Tables 7 and 8 are 
here reduced to only seven. It there- 
fore seems clear that most of the differ- 
ences observed previously between the 
white and Negro populations can be at- 
tributed to socioeconomic status rather 
than to race differences as such. Staying 
within the confines of our data and 
sampling procedure, we regard these 
seven differences as the essence of what- 
ever is meant by black versus white cul- 
ture: that is, these are the differences 
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that remain after income and education - 
are held constant. Let us turn briefly 
to an examination of the nature of these 
value differences and similarities shown 
in Tables 7 and 8. With respect to the 
terminal values, Negroes attribute 
greater importance to equality and a 
comfortable life, while whites rank a 
world of beauty and family security 
higher. It is interesting that equality 
emerges once again as the most impor- 
tant difference between the two groups. 
The greater emphasis among Negroes on 
a comfortable life may reflect the fact 
that the deprivations of ghetto life are 
still operative. The differences between 
a world of beauty, while significant, are 
small and, in both cases, are ranked 
near the unimportant end of the con- 
tinuum. Concerning the finding that 
Negroes rank family security fourth, in 
comparison to whites, who rank it sec- 
ond, it is instructive to note those values 
that Negroes rank higher in their hier- 
archy. The three most important val- 
ues for Negroes are a world at peace, 
equality, and freedom. All of these re- 
fer to characteristics of the collectivity 
(as opposed to more individualistically 
oriented values) and probably reflect 
the growing emphasis and realization of 
the Negro that a necessary prerequisite 
for the security of his family is social 
reform. 

A further indication that the lower 
rank given by the Negro to family se- 
curity does not reflect a general Negro 
value system in which family responsi- 
bilities are devalued is evidenced by the 
absence of differences between the two 
groups with respect to hedonistic values 
(that is, an exciting life, pleasure), im- 
pulsiveness (self-controlled), and re- 
sponsibility. Finally, none of the values 
subsumed under the category of compe- 
tence and self-actualization showed any 
significant differences between whites 
and blacks. 

Before reaching any conclusions based 
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TABLE 7—TERMINAL VALUE MEDIANS AND COMPOSITE RANK-ORDERS FOR 
WHITES AND NEGROES, MATCHED FOR INCOME AND EDUCATION 
(N = 396) 


VALUE 


A comfortable life 
An exciting life 

A sense of accomplishment 
A world at peace 
A world of beauty 
Equality 

Family security 
Freedom 
Happiness 

Inner harmony 
Mature love 
National security 
Pleasure 
Salvation 
Self-respect 

Social recognition 
True friendship 
Wisdom 


MEDIAN TEST 
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Af Nn | Eee M a ecient | AEH | VARTA nt 


BLACK 
198 
Mp RNK 
6.7 5 
15.2 18 
10.1 11 
3.5 1 
14.0 16 
4.6 2 
5.0 4 
4.9 3 
7.5 6 
11.0 
13.5 14 
11.4 13 
14.2 17 
9.3 9 
13 7 
13.6 15 
9.6 10 
8.5 8 


x = P = 
5.41 0.020 
0.25 0.615 
0.16 0.687 
2.60 0.107 
4.15 0.041 

44.40 0.001 
6.84 0.009 
1.45 0,227 
0.16 0.688 
0.65 0.418 
2.93 0.086 
3.31 0.069 
0.04 0.541 
0.64 0.420 
123 0.266 
2.29 0,130 
2.59 0.107 
1.22 0.268 


TABLE 8—INSTRUMENTAL VALUE MEDIANS AND COMPOSITE RANK-ORDERS FOR 
WHITES AND NEGROES, MATCHED For INCOME AND EDUCATION (N = 396) 


Black 


MEDIAN TEST 


OG | A A AD | SERIE A te VT ee | MAIN | SEH TTS | TIAA rH 


WHITE 
VALUE N = 198 
Mp. RNK. 
Ambitious 6.5 2 
Broadminded 8.7 7 
Capable 9.0 9 
Cheerful 8.9 8 
Clean 9.0 10 
- Courageous 7.8 5 
Forgiving 7.0 4 
Helpful &.0 6 
Honest 24 1 
Imaginative 15.1 18 
Independent 10.1 13 
Intellectual 13.5 16 
Logical 14.2 17 
Loving 9.0 {1 
Obedient 13.3 15 
Polite 10.8 14 
Responsible 5.8 3 
Self-Controlled 9.2 12 


pm ret 


x= P= 
2.93 0.086 
0.49 0,482 
3.31 0.068 
2.29 0.130 

19.56 0.001 
0.25 0.614 
1.01 0.315 
0.37 0.543 
0.04 0.839 
2.91 0.087 
0.09 0.763 
1.45 0.227 
0.04 0.839 

10.35 0.001 
3.72 0.054 
0.64 0.421 
0.49 0.482 
0.16 0.686 
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on the findings reported above concern- 
ing the existence of cultural differences 
between whites ana Negroes, a note of 
caution should be introduced. The 
matching procedure employed in Tables 
7 and 8 included individuals from all 
' socioeconomic strata, while the actual 
Negro population ir our society is con- 
centrated in the lowest income and edu- 
cational categories. It is to this status 
group that Moynihan * attributes a dis- 
tinctive Negro culture of poverty, rather 
than to the relatively assimilated mid- 
dle class. Granting this possibility, an 
examination of values of whites and Ne- 
groes at the lowest third of our income 
range shows that, with few unimportant 
exceptions, the findings are similar to 
those reported in Tables 7 and 8. 


DISCUSSION 


To what extent have we made a case 
for the proposition that values, as con- 
ceived and measured aere, are important 
social indicators of major social prob- 
lems within American society? We have 
seen that there are many values that de- 
fine the difference between being poor 
and rich, uneducated and educated, and 
Negro and white in American society. 
We have identified the specific values 
that differentiate and also those that do 
not differentiate one category of Ameri- 
cans from another. By pinpointing such 
similarities and differences, we are, per- 
haps, in a better position to make more 
accurate diagnoses about what is right 
and wrong with American society and, 
hopefully, will be in a better position to 
formulate viable policy alternatives. 

It is perhaps appropriate at this point 
to summarize the major substantive find- 
ings presented in this paper. We find 
many value differences between persons 
in different status positions in American 
society. These results show that per- 


18 U.S., Department of Labor, Office of Pol- 


icy Planning and Research, The Negro Family. - 
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sons of low status, as compared with 
persons of high status, are more religious, 
more conformist, less concerned with re- 
sponsibility, more concerned with friend- 
ship than with love, and less concerned 
with competence and self-actualization. 
When we move to an analysis of value 
differences between whites and Negroes, 
however, we find generally fewer differ- 
ences. The major difference is on the 
value for equality. Other value differ- 
ences, such as those involving compe- 
tence and self-actualization, seem to 
parallel the differences found between 
groups of high and low status. When 
status is held constant, or when poor 
whites and Negroes are compared with 
one another, most of the value differ- 
ences previously found disappear or be- 
come minimal. | 

Finally, we turn to the issue of the 
Moynihan controversy that was raised 
at the beginning of this paper. Can we 
speak of a culture of poverty in the 
sense that Oscar Lewis uses the term? 
And do our data support the idea of a 
distinctive Negro culture of poverty as 
alleged in the Moynihan Report? With 
regard to the first question, our data do 
provide support for the idea that the 
values of the poor differ considerably 
from those of the more affluent segments 
of our society. Our summary of these 
differences indicates that many of them 
are characteristics attributed by various 
writers to the culture of poverty. With 
regard to Negro-white differences, how- 
ever, we saw that the relatively few dif- 
ferences that remained when status posi- 
tion was controlled provide no support 
for a distinctive Negro culture of pov- 
erty. A comparison of Negroes and 
whites in the lowest income categories 
also confirmed this conclusion. 

Based on these findings, can one cate- 
gorically reject Moynihan’s position that 
social. policy for alleviating poverty 
among Negroes should be predicated on 
the idea that Negroes are culturally dif- 
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ferent from whites? In order to answer 
this, we refer back to our initial discus- 
sion of the nature of culture. With 
regard to values, or what Gans refers 
to as “aspirational culture,” the differ- 
ences are negligible. But at another 
level of attitudes?® or norms, more 
closely linked to the constraints pro- 
vided by persisting situations of depri- 
vation *° to which Negroes have been 

18 M. Rokeach, Beliefs, Atitudes, and Values 
(San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1968). 


20 Gans, “Culture and Class in the Study of 
Poverty: An Approach to Antipoverty Re- 
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exposed, it is probable that many differ- 
ences do exist.” However, the extent 
and nature of such differences are not 
well known and bear further investiga- 
tion. Based on what is known at this 
point, it would be unfortunate if social 
policy now were predicated on the idea 
that there are substantial cultural dier- 
ences between Negroes and whites. 


search”; Rainwater, “The Problem of Lower- 
Class Culture and Poverty.” 

21S, Parker and R. J. Kleiner, “The Culture 
of Poverty: An Adjustive Dimension,” Ameri- 
can Anthropologist, in press. 


An Analytic Framework for Social Reporting 
and Policy Analysis* 


By Mancur Orson 


ABSTRACT: Most of the agencies and departments of the fed- 
eral government have “planning,” “research,” or “evaluation” 
staffs that help their administrators to deal with many of the 
tactical problems facing the federal government. But the 
President traditionally has had no comparable staff to do re- 
search into the larger or strategic social alternatives that the 
nation faces. There appears to be a need for such a staff, 
which might gain visibility and influence through the issuance 
of annual social reports. One difficulty is that there is no fully 
satisfactory intellectual framework or theory for the analysis 
of society-wide social problems. The main acceptable intellec- 
tual frameworks are the problem-solving approach, inherent in 
economic theory and operations research, and structural-func- 
tional analysis, which is common in several social sciences. 
This paper endeavors to show that structural-functional analy- 
sis is an incomplete version of the problem-solving approach, 
and that its main shortcomings can be traced to this incomplete- 
ness. The problem-solving approach, in turn, should be used 
with more concern about “suboptimization,” and with more 
interest in the “softer” variables characteristically considered 
in structural-functional analysis. Such a broadened use of the 
problem-solving approach is called “complex systems analysis.” 
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SOCIAL REPORTING AND POLICY ANALYSIS 


HE idea that there should be peri- 

odic “social reports” on the condi- 
tion of the society and the major alter- 
natives confronting it, based in part 
upon “social indicators” that would pro- 
vide better measurements of socioeco- 
nomic problems, owes its origin to the 
example provided by the Economic Re- 
port and the Economic Indicators of the 
President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. This is particularly evident in 
the proposed “Full Opportunity Act” 
introduced by Senator Walter Mondale 
and a score of other senators. This bill 
closely parallels the Employment Act of 
1946 that established the Council of 
Economic Advisers. It would create a 
Council of Social Advisers analogous to 
the Council of Economic Advisers and 
require the annual issuance of social 
reports. The example of the Economic 
Report and the Economic Indicators is 
also evident in most of the private aca- 
demic literature on the subject, as well 
as in Toward a Social Report, the first 
systematic attempt to assess the well- 
being of a society. 

The desire to create a parallel to the 
Economic Report and the Economic In- 
dicators, and its growta in momentum 
through the mid- and late .1960’s, should 
not be surprising. Many Americans 
have finally begun to feel that what are 
loosely called the nation’s “social” prob- 
lems have an urgency that demands a 
vigilance as great as that which was 
aroused by fears of a postwar depres- 
sion. The undoubted success of the 
Council of Economic Advisers in im- 
proving monetary and fiscal policies 
naturally raised hopes that social science 
could also make major contributions to 
the solution of other economic and social 
problems, Finally, the issuance of social 
reports and social indicators was pro- 


1 U.S., Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Toward a Social Report (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1969). 
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posed by some of the same people who 
proposed the creation of the Council of 
Economic Advisers. 

Unfortunately, the beguiling analogy 
with the Economic Report and Eco- 
nomic Indicators does not really tell us 
what purpose social reports and social 
indicators should serve, or how what- 
ever purpose is at issue could be 
achieved. In some respects, the analogy 
is extremely misleading. It encourages 
the assumption that the “economic” 
aspects of reality can be meaningfully 
and usefully distinguished from the 
“social,” but, as I have argued else- 
where, any such distinction is arbi- 
trary. “Social” is the opposite, not of 
“economic,” but of “individual.” The 
disciplines of economics, sociology, social 
psychology, and political science are dis- 
tinguished more by their methods and 
preconceptions than by any differences 
in substantive interest. In any event, 
the Council of Economic Advisers is 
concerned, not so much with economics 
in general, as with “macroeconomic” 
problems—those that relate to recession, 
inflation, and the fluctuations of the 
whole market system. It has not had 
the number of staff needed to give more 
than episodic attention to the ‘“micro- 
economic” problems of particular indus- 
tries, groups, or individuals: When the 
Council of Economic Advisers was 
created, moreover, fiscal policy was a 
relatively new idea, and no existing de- 
partment of government had a vested 
interest in advising the President about 
it. This meant that the Council of 
Economic Advisers could claim a domi- 
nant position with respect to this new 
function. Any effort to produce social 


2 Mancur Olson, “Economics and the Other 
Social Sciences,” in Seymour Martin Lipset, 
ed., Politics and the Social Sciences (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1969), pp. 
137-162; and Mancur Olson, “Economics, So- 
ciology, and the Best of All Possible Worlds,” 
Public Interest, no. 12 (Summer 1958), pp. 
96—118. 
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indicators and social reports, and to ad- 
vise the President on over-all social 
policy, must, by contrast, take account 
of the multiplicity of governmental ac- 
tion and planning efforts dealing with 
socioeconomic problems. This has made 
it much more difficult to determine 
what new function social reporting could 
perform, 

One of the advocates of social indi- 
cators and social reports, Bertram Gross, 
has argued è that it was fortunate that 
the purpose and nature of this new type 
of activity was not spelled out too 
clearly, because the vagueness of the 
proposal made it possible to attract the 
simultaneous support of different groups 
with disparate objectives. There is 
something to be said for vagueness as a 
political strategy, but there is also, 
ultimately, a need for clarity of pur- 
poses and plans, for both scientific and 
policy reasons. No such clarity is in- 
herent in the parallel with the Council 
of Economic Advisers. 


THe NEED FOR STRATEGIC ANALYSES 


There is one new function which social 
reporting and social indicators can use- 
fully perform that is evident from a 
glance at any detailed organizational 
chart of the federal government. Such 
a glance reveals that almost every 
agency, bureau, or other major unit of 
the federal government has one or more 
offices for “planning,” ‘‘research,” or 
“evaluation.” The cabinet secretaries to 
whom the agencies, bureaus, and the 
like, report also typically have similar 
(if, paradoxically, sometimes smaller) 
offices serving the sarne function at the 
departmental level. These offices are 
normally staffed by civil servants with 
some training in social science, and 
often also employ leading social scien- 
tists from outside the government on a 
consulting basis. 


8 At the Panel on Social Indicators of the 
Eastern Sociological Society, April 20, 1969. 
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In these planning, research, and evalu- 
ation offices—or, at any rate, in the best 
of them—the analysts do some opera- 
tions research, and work within the 
framework of the Planning-Program- 
ming-Budgeting System (PPBS). With 
the aid of these techniques, they have, 
in some cases, made major contributions. 
For example, the recent awareness that 
a government cannot rationally allocate 
resources without knowing the quanti- 
tative output of public programs, and 
the resulting efforts to evaluate the im- 
pact of the public programs, are largely 
the fruit of operations research and 
PPBs. | 

There is no suggestion here that these 
agency, bureau, and departmental ef- 
forts at analysis, planning, research, and 
evaluation are sufficient, either in quan- 
tity or quality. But they do insure that, 
in many parts of the government, there 
are at least beginning efforts to see that 
some of the tactical problems of the 
government are analyzed. 

At the strategic or presidential level, 
by contrast, there is no office or institu- 
tion for planning, research, or evalua- 
tion comparable to those that aid the 
agency, bureau, or department. ‘There 
are (usually ad koc) interdepartmental 
committees, and (badly harassed) assis- 
tants to the President, but such arrange- 
ments and persons are not in a position 
to undertake sustained inquiry into the 
merits of alternative social strategies. 
The Budget Bureau is, happily, there 
to assess competing claims of different 
departments for the federal budget and 
for other vital tasks. But the Bureau 
of the Budget is, naturally, so preoccu- 
pied with its annual budget cycle, and 
so lacking in high-quality social scien- 
tists, that it does not often survey unmet 
social needs or regularly organize sus- 
tained research into basic policy alterna- 
tives (it has a small, but promising, 
effort to integrate PPBS activities in 
different agencies, but this effort com- 
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mands only a minute fraction of the 
needed authority and resources). A 
President can always call on the re- 
search and planning capability of any 
agency, but any agency’s contribution is 
usually biased by vested bureaucratic 
interests, and often handicapped by a 
lack of experience in broad-gauged 
analysis. 

The lack of an institution at the 
presidential level analogous to the plan- 
ning and evaluation offices at the agency, 
bureau, and departmental levels is made 
more serious by the fact that many basic 
social purposes involve many agencies 
and departments, plus other levels of 
government and the private sector as 
well. The war against poverty, for ex- 
ample, involves not only the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, but also the 
Departments of Labor, Transportation, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, 
among others. The large role of state 
and local governments makes the whole 
operation even more pluralistic. Then 
there is the private sector, which is 
probably the most important; I do not 
endorse the harsh slogan once printed 
on many bumper stickers, but simply 
state a fact, when I say that most people 
fight poverty by working. The effort 
to aid disadvantaged racial and ethnic 
groups also involves a diverse array of 
agencies, governments, and other social 
instrumentalities. 

When the number of different social 
instrumentalities dealing with basic 
problems is considered, it becomes obvi- 
ous that an agency-by-agency analysis 
will not do. The nation must not only 
determine how well each agency or 
bureau is doing, but also (and more 
importantly) ask how it complements 
the efforts of other institutions with 
similar functions. An agency or tactical 
perspective here invites what is techni- 
cally called “suboptimization”—efforts 
which make the part better and the 
whole worse, or which, in any event, fail 
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to help the society, as a whole, perform 
more effectively. 

The kind of analysis needed for a 
social report, and the sort of informa- 
tion that social indicators provide, could 
often prove very useful in making the 
strategic presidential decisions about 
socioeconomic strategy. A presidentially 
publicized social report could give visi- 
bility and public support to the analyses 
and information that are needed. If an 
institution that issued social reports and 
social indicators reported directly to the 
President, it could be a source of stra- 
tegic research and independent counsel 
for him. 

There is a possibility that the new 
National Goals Research Staff being 
established in the White House might 
serve the strategic function at issue. 
President Nixon’s press release an- 
nouncing the creation of this staff indi- 
cates that it is supposed to prepare a 
public report, for release each July 4, on 
the nation’s goals, the extent to which 
they are being achieved, and prospects 
for the future. A background press 
statement by Daniel Patrick Moynihan, 
the initial proponent of the new institu- 
tion in the White House, suggested that 
this new staff could be considered a 
successor to the effort in the preceding 
administration that led to the publica- 
tion of Toward a Social Report. 

I can, as the person who had immedi- 
ate responsibility for that earlier effort, 
say quite definitely that it was con- 
ceived as a step (a modest, tentative, 
first step) toward a system that could 
provide better information and analysis 
for strategic decisions on social and eco- 
nomic policy. Though the effort to pro- 
duce this document was set up (on an 
ad hoe basis) in the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, it gave 
no special attention to the clients and 
problems of that department, but, 
rather, tried to glance at problems in 
every area of social concern. As the 
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first effort of its kind, with very few 
resources available, it focused, above all, 
on the kind of social indicators and other 
information needed for more informed 
decisions on social priorities, and was 
able to analyze basic social alternatives 
only in a few special cases, and then 
only in the sketchiest way. Yet, as is 
clear from its design and structure, it 
attempted to illustrate some of the types 
of information, anc occasionally even 
analyses, that would be needed to il- 
luminate the strategic social alternatives 
facing the nation. 


How SHouLD STRATEGIC ALTERNATIVES 
Be ANALYZED? 


If it is agreed that there is a need for 
information and analysis geared to the 
strategic options facing the society, how 
should this need be met? What intel- 
lectual framework or type of theory 
could best be used? I have elsewhere ‘ 
described the policy format or social 
accounting scheme that I think should 
be used to organize the collection and 
classification of the statistical informa- 
tion that is needed, so that part of the 
problem need not be discussed again 
here. The question of what types of 
tools of thought would be most helpful 
in this context has not, on the other 
hand, been seriously tackled, and de- 
mands attention now. To say that there 
is a need to compare the suitability 
of alternative general frameworks for 
analysis does not, of course, imply that 
there should be a policy that only the 
“hest” framework should be used, even 
in any government group that issues 
social reports and social indicators. A 
framework that is unsatisfactory from 
some general perspective may be ideal 

4 Mancur Olson, “The Plan and Purpose of 
a Social Report,” Public Interest (Spring 
1969), especially pp. 85-93; and Mancur Olson, 
“Social Indicators and Sacial Accounts,” Socio- 


Economic Planning Sciznces 2 (1969), pp. 
335-346, 
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for particular purposes. A good method 


can be overused to the point where it 


brings diminishing returns, and lower 
returns than a poor method sparingly 
applied. There is a danger that a mo- 
nopoly for one framework may blind 
all the relevant researchers to some 
aspect of reality that a generally inferior 
framework would bring to attention. 
Some good social scientists have an 
empirical and practical sense that out- 
runs their theoretical or methodological 
capacity, and thus make important con- 
tributions while ostensibly using an er- 
roneous method. Thus, the purpose 
here is not to denigrate intellectual 
pluralism, but rather to elucidate the 
logical relationship between alternative 
tools of thought in a way which, it is 
hoped, will help social scientists of a 
variety of methodological persuasions. 

I will here consider two different 
general tools or languages for organizing 
analyses in social science. One is what 
might be called the “problem-solving” 
approach; the other, the “structural- 
functional” approach. These two ap- 
proaches could be defined so generally 
and abstractly that every scientific ap- 
proach would fall under the one heading 
or the other, but that would probably 
not be useful here, where the purpose is 
to compare the actual practices of sub- 
stantial groups of social scientists, rather 
than to classify all logical possibilities. 
The problem-solving style of analysis, 
it will be argued, has been developed, 
in general, for use on problems that are 
narrower than the strategic ones which 
have been at issue here, but this style 
has a sound logical structure and is able 
to illuminate practical policy choices. 
The structural-functional style of analy- 
sis, in contrast, has been used to deal 
with strategic, society-wide questions of 
the kind at issue, but (as defined in 
some quarters at least) suffers from logi- 
cal confusion and a lack of relevance to 
most practical policy choices. This 
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paper will conclude by hinting at the 
outlines of an approach which at- 
tempts to combine the best in the 
research habits of practitioners of both 
approaches. 


THE “PROBLEM-SOLVING” APPROACH 


Any brief statement about when and 
where the problem-solving approach was 
first applied to problems of government 
is, inevitably, somewhat arbitrary. 
Nonetheless, there is & good case for 
saying that the problem-solving ap- 
proach in government began with the 
development of operations research in 
the British military effort in World 
War IJ. At that time, certain British 
scientists and mathematicians applied 
their logical or mathematical skills to 
the solution of some narrow, and rela- 
tively clear-cut, tactical military prob- 
lems. As operations research has de- 
veloped since then, it has become in- 
creasingly clear that it involves, not 
only the use of mathematical models, 
but also, usually, the notion of “optimi- 
zation”—the idea that the outcomes of 
alternative courses of action must be 
compared in terms of some criterion of 
desirability, so that the best of the 
attainable outcomes, in terms of the 
controlling preferences or values, can be 
chosen. The feasible or attainable out- 
comes are constrained by the limitations 
of the available resources and the tech- 
nology through which these resources 
can be used to attain the desired out- 
comes. Operations analysis is often de- 
scribed in terms of a number of par- 
ticular techniques, such as linear pro- 
gramming, rather than (as above) in 
terms of maximization subject to con- 
straints. Still, most of the different tech- 
xiques that an operations analyst would 
use are designed to seek, or, more often, 
approximate, an optimal solution of the 
sort just described.® 


5See, for example, William Baumol, Eco- 
nomic Theory and Operations Analysis, 2nd 
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One major concern of some students 
of operations analysis was the problem 
of “suboptimization,” which, as already 
indicated, is the possibility that an im- 
provement in the particular operation 
that was studied might make the sys- 
tem, of which the operation was a part, 
worse—or, in any event, might fail to 
exploit any possibilities of over-all im- 
provement through better co-ordination 
of a system involving distinct opera- 
tions. This concern was very much in 
the minds of some analysts at the 
RAND Corporation who had done a 
good deal of operations analysis for the 
United States Air Force. Partly out of 
concern about suboptimization, ana- 
lysts at RAND and elsewhere developed 
the Planning-Programming- Budgeting 
System.® 

The PPBS system can perhaps best be 
conceived here as operations analysis ap- 
plied to broader problems than those 
which had usually been analyzed by that 
method. Instead of looking at a narrow 
tactical problem, the PPBS analyst 
would look at the purpose and budget 
of an entire agency or department of 
government. One of the techniques of 
PPBS analysis was reorganizing depart- 
mental budgets in terms of explicit goals 
(for defense, deterrence of nuclear at- 
tack, capability for limited war, and the 
like), rather than in terms of the inputs 
used (personnel, equipment, and the 
like), or the often arbitrary categories 
given by legislative or administrative 
tradition (Army, Marine Corps, and the 
like). This explicitness about objec- 
tives, and the classification of budget 
expenditures in terms of the objectives, 
are essential to the optimization ap- 
proach, because they open the way for 


ed. (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1965); and the journal Operations Research. 

6 See especially Charles J. Hitch and Roland 
McKean, The Economics of Defense in the 
Nuclear Age (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1961), especially chaps. 7 and 9. 
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judgments about the relative cost- 
effectiveness of different programs. 

The PPBS system, I argued earlier, 
has proven quite useful in many of the 
agencies and departments of the federal 
government. At the least, it has stimu- 
lated an interest in the output or per- 
- formance of public programs that was, 
all too often, lacking before. Critics of 
the PPBS system, cn the other hand, 
argue that its practitioners tend to focus 
excessively, if not exclusively, on the 
variables that are most easily measured 
or quantified, and tend to neglect many 
of the “broader” considerations, such as 
the political and other impacts of a 
federal agency’s activities on other 
groups or institutions in the society. 


THE THEORY CF THE FIRM 


Operations research and systems 
analysis are, of course, used in private 
firms as well as in the public sector. 
Here the broadest statement of the 
optimization approach is the “theory of 
the firm” in my own discipline of eco- 
nomics. There is no need to discuss 
the general characteristics of the theory 
of the firm here, even in the casual way 
in which we have referred to operations 
research and the Planning-Programming- 
Budgeting System, because this theory 
is clearly summarized in a considerable 
number of intermediate and advanced- 
theory texts. There are two aspects of 
this theory of the firm which will later 
prove particularly relevant, however, so 
we must single them out for attention. 

One is the rule that specifies the ne- 
cessary condition for én efficient mix of 
the inputs used in the productive proc- 
ess. All of those inputs that contribute 
to the output of the firm are called 
“factors of production.” It is a neces- 
sary condition of complete efficiency that 
the ratios of the margiaal costs (that is, 
the increase in total cost that results 
when one additional unit is obtained) of 
each pair of factors of production should 
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be equal to the ratios of the marginal 
revenue products of these factors (that 
is, the additions to the firms’ revenues 
that result from the use of one addi- 
tional unit of a factor). The intuitive 
plausibility of this rule is clear. If an 
additional unit of factor A costs two 
dollars, and an additional unit of factor 
B, one dollar, more revenue can be 
obtained, without extra cost, if the extra 
revenue resulting from the use of the 
last unit of factor A is not exactly twice 
as great as the extra revenue resulting 
from the use of the last unit of factor B. 
If the last unit of each factor added, 
say, $1.50 to the revenue, then more 
revenue could be obtained at the same 
cost by using less of factor A and more 
of factor B. This reallocation would 
continue to pay until the marginal- 
revenue product of B fell (because of 
the law of diminishing returns) to one 
dollar and that of A rose (for the same 
reason) to two dollars. This would hold 
true even if the average product or 
over-all contribution of A was many 
times greater than the average product 
of B. In the theory of the firm, then, 
the contribution of each factor of pro- 
duction is considered in quantitative 
terms, and the focus is on its contribu- 
tion at the margin, rather than on 
its average or over-all contribution to 
output. 

The other aspect of the theory of the 
firm that needs discussion here is its 
use of the concept of “opportunity- 
cost.” The opportunity-cost of a unit of 
a factor of production is the value that 
it would have in its best alternative use. 
To state the point in a rough, ready, 
and general way, the opportunity-cost 
of any output or objective is the most 
valuable other output or objective that 
could be obtained with the scarce re- 
sources used up in its production.’ In 

7 Where monopoly power is present in the 


product markets, the opportunity-cost that is 
relevant to a private firm, in equilibrium, is 
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any normative or policy use of the 
theory of the firm at least, the relevant 
cost-concept is that of opportunity-cost. 
The concept of opportunity-cost is 
not, of course, peculiar to the theory of 
the firm. It is a central concept in all 
of economic theory. It is also either 
explicit or implicit in the techniques of 
operations analysis and in the PPBS 
svstem. The sharing of this and other 
concepts by economic theory, operations 
research, and the PPBS system should 
not be surprising. Economic theory has 
a relationship to operations and systems 
analysis not unlike that which physics 
has to engineering, and, accordingly, 
contains the basic concepts and logic 
which are approximated and applied in 
operations and systems analyses. 


THE STRUCTURAL-FUNCTIONAL 
APPROACH 


The other intellectual framework to 
be considered is “structural-functional” 
analysis. Some leading social scientists 
would question whether the structural- 
functional approach deserves such con- 
sideration, inasmuch as classical formu- 
lations of this approach have been 
shown to involve serious methodological 
and logical errors.® It has, for example, 
been shown that many of the structural- 
functional arguments involve teleology, 
in the sense of scientific fallacy: they 





the marginal revenue product of the factor in 
its best alternative use. But this qualification 
has no significance for the purpose for which 
we will use this concept later in the paper. 

8 See, for example, Carl G. Hempel, “The 
Logic of Functional Analysis,” in Llewellyn 
Gross, ed., Symposium on Sociological Theory 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1959), pp. 
271-307; John Harsanyi, “Individualistic and 
Functionalistic Explanations in Light of Game 
Theory,” in Imre Lakatos and Alan Musgrave, 
eds., Problems in the Philosophy of Science 
(Amsterdam: North Holland, 1968), pp. 305- 
348; John Harsanyi, “Fational-Choice Models 
of Political Behavior vs. Functionalist and 
Conformist Theories,” World Politics 21 (July 
1969), pp. 513-538. 
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assume that various social structures 
necessarily exist because of beneficial 
functions that they are said to perform 
(in something like the fashion of Benja- 
min Franklin’s jocular argument to the 
effect that Providence intended that man 
should drink, since the elbow joint is 
located in such a way as to make it 
convenient to bring a glass to the lips). 
Still, the structural-functional approach 
demands serious attention. For one 
thing, it is still widely used, in both 
conceptual and applied studies. For 
another, it is evident that the structural- 
functional approach can be formulated 
and used in ways which avoid at least 
most of the methodological and logical 
errors that have previously been pointed 
out. Finally, the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the structural-functional ap- 
proach for strategic policy purposes 
have not been made clear in previous 
discussions, and thus need to be brought 
out now. 

Unfortunately, a description of the 
structural-functional approach is not 
easy, partly because this approach 
means different things to different peo- 
ple. Nor has it, at least in any well- 
known formulation, reached the point 
where it is capable of brief and rigorous 
description. This paper will, accord- 
ingly, attempt nothing more than a 
casual, journalistic description of those 
of its features which show up most often 
in empirical work. 

Structural-functionalism begins with 
social form or structure. Though the 
definitions of social “structure” vary, 
organizations, institutions, or regular 
patterns of behavior, such as the family, 
the profession, the ghetto, the police, 
social class, religious practices, gov- 
ernment agencies, and constitutions, 
are sometimes considered social struc- 
tures. The fact that the structural- 
functionalist begins with a regular pat- 
tern of behavior, rather than with the 
purpose or purposes which that pattern 
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of behavior is intended to serve, is 
very important. It is also in striking 
contrast to the problem-solving ap- 
proach. Whereas the problem-solving 
approach would start with a desired ob- 
jective, such as the reduction or elimina- 
tion of some disease, and organize the 
analysis in terms of it, the structural- 
functionalist would be more likely to 
start with a social structure like the 
organization of the relevant health pro- 
fessionals, or their relation to the pa- 
tients, the hospitals, or the government, 
and to proceed from these social forms 
to the functions that they performed. 

A second feature of structural- 
functionalism is a regular tendency to 
ask whether the structure that has been 
identified is “functional” (Marion Levy 
would say “eufunctional”) or “dys- 
functional.” It is important to point 
out that the word “functional” in this 
context is not definea in the way that 
it is defined in mathematics, operations 
research, systems analysis, or many 
physical sciences. To most of the 
structural-functionalists, a structure is 
functional if it is conducive to the sur- 
vival, expansion, or well-being of the 
society or system.of interaction of which 
it is a part. It is dysfunctional if it 
tends to prevent the survival, growth, 
or well-being of the society or system of 
interaction of which it is a part. The 
concern with whether structures are 
functional or dysfunctional is the most 
fundamental and ubiquitous feature of 
structural-functional thought. In many 


® There is one school of thought which 
might deny this, for it holds that the 
structural-functional approach, if stripped of 
the methodological errors that are character- 
istic of most applications of it, would be little 
or nothing more than a restatement of the 
rules of scientific method. (See Marion 
Levy, in David Sills, ed, Encyclopedia of 
Social Sciences, s.v. “Structural-Functional 
Analysis,” pp. 21-29.) There is a good deal to 
be said for approaching structural-functional 
thought in this way, but it does not seem to 
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applications, the structural-functional 
approach involves nothing more than an 
effort to identify structures as functional 
or dysfunctional. 
More elaborate structural-functional 
writings often go on to discuss particu- 
Jar characteristics of the functions (or 
eufunctions) that have been identified. 
This is occasionally also done with dys- 
functions, but most practitioners give 
far more attention to functions than to 
dysfunctions. Some go on to argue 
that a given function, and the structure 
that performs that function, are indis- 
pensable to the survival of a given (or 
sometimes any) society. In some cases, 
the performance of a certain function, 
or the existence of a certain structure, 
is, in effect, made part of the definition 
of a society, in which case it follows 
trivially that the function or structure 
at issue is indispensable to the society. 
This procedure obviously adds no new 
information or understanding. In other 
cases, such trivial tautologies are 
avoided, and the hypothesis that a given 
type of structure is, in fact, indispens- 
able is offered as a reasonable conjec- 
ture deserving empirical inquiry. Partly 
because of comments of critics of their 
approach, some of the subtler structural- 


be compatible with the main concerns of most 
structural~zunctional writers, They have usu- 
ally been interested in putting forth or estab- 
lishing one or more of a number of substantive 
points, rather than in developing a methodol- 
ogy for verifying hypotheses. Even Levy’s 
own discussion of  structural-functionalism 
gives more attention to some substantive issues 
in structural-functional thought (such as func- 
tional and structural requisites, latent and 
manifest functions and structures, and so on) 
than to the issues that are characteristically 
emphasized in discussions of epistemology and 
scientific method. Levy’s description also 
starts with structure and then goes on to func- 
tion, an order which is hardly a requirement 
of scientific method. (I am most thankful to 
Marion Levy for excellent help on this point, 
as well as many others, but he should not be 
assumed to be necessarily in agreement with 
my argument.) 
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functionalists have realized that a vari- 
ety of alternative structures might per- 
form a given (perhaps indispensable) 
function, and have thus developed 
concepts of “iunctional equivalents” 
or “substitutes.” Some structural-func- 
tionalists also like to distinguish “mani- 
fest” functions, which are evident to the 
relevant participants and intended by 
them, from “latent” functions, which 
are not generally recognized or intended 
by the relevant actors. Others like to 
emphasize the extent of the interdepen- 
dence among structures (the hypothesis 
of the “functional unity” of a society). 
Tnere are other considerations and 
complexities that have been dealt with 
in particular structural-functional dis- 
cussions. But whatever elaborations 
might be introduced, the identification 
of the functions or dysfunctions of a 
social structure remains the basic de- 
fining feature of structural-functional 
analysis. 

In some ways, structural-functional 
analysis is like serious fictional litera- 
ture, in that any summarization of the 
main point or moral of a given piece of 
literature converts a possibly rich, in- 
triguing, and enlarging experience into 
a banality. Just as Hamlet cannot be 
compressed into any single maxim, so 
also the better applications of structural- 
functional analysis cannot be sum- 
marized without grave injustice. (From 
a scientific perspective, this is a seri- 
ous fault, as it stands in the way of 
the systematization and codification of 
knowledge.) Any list of typical sorts 
of conclusions of structural-functional 
analysis is, therefore, something of a 
parody. Unjust as parody can be, it 
can also be useful, sc I shall now pro- 
ceed with a parody of findings of the 
structural-functional type. 

A structural-functional analysis might 
lead to the conclusion that the super- 
stition, religion, or taboos of a cer- 
tain primitive society were functional 
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because they increased the sense of soli- 
darity of the tribe, regularized personal 
relationships, strengthened morals, or 
prepared the people psychologically for 
the uncertainties and harshness inherent 
in their primitive condition. A study 
of violence in some settings might lead 
to the conclusion that certain types of 
violence were functional because they 
increased the unity of important sub- 
groups in a society, provided an outlet 
for aggressive feelings, or brought about 
desirable social change. A study of 
Stalin’s purges might conclude thai they 
were functional for Soviet Communist 
society, because they eliminated persons 
who tkreatened ¢/at social system, ended 
the autonomy of various civil and mili- 
tary bureaucracies, or created habits of 
unquestioning obedience. A discussion 
of Black Power separatism might con- 
clude that separation of races was func- 
tional for this nation because it encour- 
aged black pride, developed black lead- 
ership, and reduced racial conflict. The 
uses of these parodies and hypothetical 
examples of structural-functional analy- 
sis should be evident when we see how 
these kinds of questions and conclusions 
might fit into the problem-solving style 
of analysis. 


A STRUCTURAL-FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS 
OF THE FRM 


Though structural-functional analysis 
is not usually applied to market- 
oriented institutions, it is instructive to 
apply it here to the ordinary business 
enterprise. This will make it easier to 
compare it with the problem-solving 
approach inherent in the theory of 
the firm. 

In such a comparison, we must re- 
member that the structural-functional 
approach focuses on the survival, stabil- 
ity, or expansion of an institution, not 
on profits per se.. But this creates no 
basic difficulty, for two reasons. First, 
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because a firm can best insure its sur- 
vival by maximizing (long-run) profits. 
This means that, except to the extent 
that a firm must choose between high- 
return, high-risk and low-return, low- 
risk alternatives (in which case, profit- 
maximization is an arnbiguous criterion), 
the theory of the firm’s focus on profit, 
and the structural-functional focus on 
survival are essentially identical in their 
application to the Eusiness enterprise. 
Second, to the extent that the structural- 
functional approach considers the expan- 
‘sion or development of an institution, 
as well as its survival, this can be ac- 
commodated by considering a firm 
which engages in “sales-maximization,” 
or, more precisely, “sales maximization 
subject to a minimum profit constraint.” 
A firm motivated in this way will strive 
to expand as an institution to the maxi- 
mum extent consistent with its concern 
for an appropriate rate of profit (and, 
thus, also, with its survival). Accord- 
ingly, to avoid any danger from assum- 
ing too simple a motivation for the firm, 
we shall here postulate a firm which is 
maximizing sales, subject to a minimum 
profit-constraint. The conclusions that 
follow will, however, also hold for a 
profit-maximizing firm, because, with 
respect to the decisions about input-mix, 
upon which we shall focus, both profit- 
maximizing and sales-maximizing firms 
behave in the same way.?° 

How would a structural-functional 
analysis deal with a firm? If it pro- 
ceeded in the way typical of applica- 
tions to other problems, it would look 
at patterns of behavior in the firm, find- 
ing some functional and others dysfunc- 
tional. Which work-practices, offices, or 
employees contributed to the survival, 
expansion, and well-being of the firm? 
and which,.in contrast, were dysfunc- 
tional? Of those resources that were 


10 See William Baumol, Business Behavior, 
Value, and Growth (New York: The Mac- 
milan Company, 1959), pp. 56-59. 
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functional, which were so important as 
to be indispensable to the survival of 
the firm? Once the problem is stated 
in this way, the theoretical triviality of 
structural-functionalism is apparent. A 
businessman does not need a social sci- 
ence researcher to tell him whether a 
work-practice, office, or employee is 
functional or dysfunctional: that is 
obvious, and if any entity is dysfunc- 
tional, it is not likely to last long, 
whether there are any researchers 
around or not. 

The interesting question is whether or 
not a given structure or office is worth 
its cost, or whether a given employee is 
worth his wages, given the pattern in 
which he works. The employee who, in 
a given pattern, is subtracting from 
output will, if he exists, usually be obvi- 
ous; but it will not usually be obvious 
whether an employee adds enough to pro- 
duction to justify his wages, or whether 
he would produce more if used in an- 
other way. It will not, in other words, 
usually be obvious what reallocation of 
resources could bring the ratio of 
marginal-revenue products of factors 
more nearly in line with the ratio of 
their marginal costs, so that more output 
can be obtained without utilizing more 
resources. Because this latter type of 
question does not have a trivial or obvi- 
ous answer, it can be worth-while for a 
researcher to ask it, whereas the ques- 
tion of which structures or factors are 
functional or dysfunctional usually does 
not need to be researched. 

The question of whether a given func- 
tional factor or structure is a prerequisite 
to the survival of the firm is likewise not 
very interesting. There is usually a 
large (and often an infinite) number of 
alternative ways of producing any given 
product. Greater amounts of other fac- 
tors, or use of other structures, will 
normally (though at increasing cost) 
make up for any, or almost any, single 
missing input. Whether the lack of 
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any given factor or structure will pre- 
vent the survival of a firm depends, in 
large part, on the favorability or unfa- 
vorability of the environment, and espe- 
cially on the extent of competition or 
rivalry that the firm faces. But the con- 
geniality of the environment and the 
strength of rivals are normally not 
covered in structural-functional thought. 


THE NEGLECT oF COSTS AND 
MARGINAL QUANTITIES 


The single most important short- 
coming of most structural-functional 
analyses is neglect of the cost side. 
These analyses usually ask whether a 
structure is functional, but not whether 
it is worth its cost, or whether the same 
function could be performed at less cost 
in some other way. If we leave aside 
the fact that structura!-functional analy- 
sis proceeds in a different sequence from 
that of the problem-solving approach, 
and the absence of any distinction be- 
tween marginals and averages, we can 
say that structural-functional analysis 
is a special case of the theory of prob- 
lem-solving or optimization: it is the 
theory of the firm in which the costs of 
production have been forgotten. 

It may seem that this emphasis on 
“costs” is beside the point. Cost is an 
“economic” concept, some may say, and 
has little or no application in the 
“social” or “political” contexts in which 
structural-functionalism is applied. A 
firm that buys inputs in the market, 
and sells its output in a market, may 
need to be concerned about the equal- 
ity of the ratios of the marginal costs of 
factors and the ratio of their marginal- 
revenue products, but this rule can 
have no relevance in the settings in 
which structural-functionalism is nor- 
mally applied. 

In fact, the need ior considering costs 
is not a whit less in so-called “social” 
and “political” contexts than in sup- 
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posedly “economic” contexts. This is 
clear as soon as we recall the concept of 
“gpportunity-cost.” The opportunity- 
cost of any objective is the value of 
whatever other good or objective has to 
be given up to attain it. Whether the 
objective is political power, social 
status, or the survival of a given organi- 
zation or pattern of behavior makes no 
difference. Wherever people have de- 
terminate wants, and the available re- 
sources (defined as whatever it is that 
helps satisfy these wants) are not suf- 
ficient to allow satiation of all wants, 
the concept of opportunity-costs is rele- 
vant. It is true that people often 
say that some objective ought to be 
achieved “without regard to cost,” or 
that this or that is “priceless.” But 
such statements are mere romantic rhet- 
oric unless the people who make them 
do, in fact, devote all of their resources 
to the purpose that is described in 
this way. 

The generality of the concept of 
opportunity-cost, and the effect of the 
lack of such a concept in structural- 
functional thought, can be illustrated 
with the structural-functional findings 
that were parodied earlier. Yes, super- 
stition may be functional in a tribe be- 
cause it increases tribal solidarity or the 
like. But what is the cost of this 
superstition in terms of the erroneous 
understanding of cause-and-effect rela- 
tionships that it creates? And could the 
tribal solidarity have been obtained with 
smaller sacrifices in some other way? 
Yes, violence may be functional, per- 
haps, because it brings about desirable 
social change. But is it worth the death, 
pain, and grief it brings? And can we 
not find a cheaper way to bring the 
needed social change, especially when we 
realize that for every violent action, 
there exists a nonviolent outcome some 
distribution of the fruits of which would 
leave all parties better off (because the 
costs of the violence have been avoided) ? 
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Yes, racial separatism may increase 
black pride. But at what cost in terms 
of jobs, education, or the ideal that 
people should be dealt with in terms 
of their personal traits rather than the 
color of their skins? And maybe there 
is a less expensive way to get black 
pride. No conclusion on any of these 
issues is suggested here. The principal 
point is, rather, that they cannot be 
assessed intelligently without either ex- 
plicit or implicit use of the concept of 
opportunity-cost, and, therefore, cannot 
be understood properly, at least in terms 
of most structural-functional para- 
digms. 

Rational policy requires not only that 
every type of factor or structure bring 
a gain that exceeds its cost, but also 
that additional amounts of a factor, or 
marginal expansion or strengthening of 
a structure, bring incremental advan- 
tages as great as or greater than their 
opportunity-cost. There is little doubt, 
for. example, that the water which a 
society consumes is, over-all, worth its 
cost——-water is, among other things, an 
elementary necessity of life, and, thus, 
it can have a worth equal to all of the 
resources which a society has left after 
providing for the other necessities. A 
structural-functionalist would have to 
say that water was a functional requi- 
site of life. But a marginal gallon of 
water, beyond what a society already 
has, is usually worth very little, and 
often less than it costs. Probably no 
one would say that diamonds were a 
functional necessity for a society; yet, 
we know that in most societies, an 
additional diamond is worth more than 
a great deal of extra water. The same 
logic applies at the level of the firm. 
One type of input may contribute far 
more to output than another type of 
input, in the sense that the removal of 
all units of one factor would lead to 
a greater loss of output than the re- 
moval of all units of another factor. 
Yet, as we argued wher. discussing the 
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theory of the firm, the contribution of 
a factor that contributes less in an 
over-all or average sense, may be greater 
at the margin. The lubricating oil in 
the crankcase of a firm’s delivery truck 
might be almost indispensable to its 
business, but, after it has bought a 
minimum amount of oil, a firm might 
find that painting its name on the truck 
would bring a larger return. 

It should now be clear that it is 
necessary, not only to take the cost of 
a structure into account, but also to 
compare the costs of expanding or 
strengthening it marginally (or the 
savings from contracting or weakening 
it marginally) with the value of its 
contribution or function at the margin. 
Even if the function performed by a 
structure is worth far more in total 
than the structure costs, it may still 
pay to cut it down drastically, because 
at the margin, it may not be worth the 
extra sacrifices required to maintain its 
present level. 

This makes it clear that the concept 
of “net functional balance,’ which 
Merton has introduced, ostensibly to 
take account of the dysfunctions (costs) 
involved in structures that also have 
positive functions, is not satisfactory. 
To be sure, Merton’s notion of a “net 
functional balance,’™ and his obiter 
dicta on the concept of opportunity- 
cost,}? are far superior to the neglect 
of the cost side by many structural- 
functionalists. But the concept of the 
net functional balance is far from suf- 
ficient, since it implies that, if the 


11See Robert Merton, Social Theory and 
Social Structure, rev. ed. (Glencoe, I.: Free 
Press, 1957), pp. 19-84. 

12 Robert Merton, “Epilogue,” in Robert 
Merton and Robert Nesbit, eds., Contempo- 
rary Social Problems, 2nd ed. (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, and World, 1966), pp. 775- 
823. I am thankful for helpful criticism con- 
cerning this point, and Merton’s concept of net 
balance, from Professor Israel Rubin, who 
should not, however, be assumed to be in 
agreement with my formulation. 
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(total) function performed is worth 
more than the attendent dysfunction 
costs, then all is well. But this need not 
be the case—the structure at issue may 
deserve to be cut back to a fraction of 
its former self, or alternatively, ex- 
panded manyfold. This is a more im- 
portant shortcoming than is evident at 
first glance, for a structure with a nega- 
tive net functional balance, which the 
Mertonian concept would apparently 
argue should be abolished, may simply 
be of the wrong scale or strength. A 
structure that has negative net func- 
tional balance at one level might have a 
positive net functional balance at an- 
other, but this will be evident only if we 
(explicitly or implicitly) take account of 
the distinction between the marginal and 
average or over-all function of (or 
advantage from) a structure.*® 


18 It may well be that one reason for the 
marginal-average distinction’s not being a part 
of structural-functional thought is that some 
of the leading advocates of this approach have 
argued that, except, perhaps, in special cases, 
sacial structures are not subject to quantitative 
varation. Talcott Parsons, for example—‘The 
Present Position and Prospects of Systematic 
Theory in Sociology,” in his Essays in Socio- 
logical Theory, rev. ed. (New York: Free 
Press, 1954), pp. 212-237—-argues that only 
variables “of a very particular sort” can be 
dealt with in the manner in which they are 
- handled in what I have zalled the problem- 
solving approach, and that social structures 
can often be most usefully treated as con- 
stants, rather than as variables. But a great 
many of the phenomena considered by struc- 
tural-functionalists are, indeed, such that they 
can exist to a greater or lesser degree, that is, 
they are variables. The extent of religious 
feeling, the membership of a church, and the 
degree of racial separation or segregation, to 
mention only a few examples, do, in fact, 
vary, over time, and from one social context 
to another. The inherently variable nature of 
most of the relevant variables has, naturally 
enough, forced scme structural-functionalists to 
add the notion of the “distributional” or 
quasi-structural aspects of a situation, which 
are, roughly, those aspects of social structures 
which cannot be described by a constant. See, 
for example, Harry Johnson, Sociology (New 
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Is the purpose here, then, to make 
structural-functionalism seem absurd? 
Not at all. A good many useful 
facts and insights can be drawn from 
the structural-functional literature, seri- 
ous as some of its shortcomings are. 
Many researchers probably do better re- 
search than they would have done had 
they never read this literature, even 
when they have not grasped its faults. 

We asked in this paper whether social 
reports and social indicators can be 
useful, and how the strategic or society- 
wide analysis which they should involve 
can best be done. 

I would conclude that some of the 
faults of structural-functional analysis 
result from the fact that social reporting 
and social indicators are only now com- 
ing into view. If structural-functional- 
ists had been asked to face policy prob- 
lems in a governmental setting, they 
would surely have developed a somewhat 
different framework for analysis. For 
one thing, they would have been more 
likely to begin their analysis at a dif- 
ferent point. They would probably have 
started with the policy problem (very 
roughly, the “function,” in their lan- 
guage) and would then have gone on to 
consider alternative means (very 
roughly, the social forms of structures, 
as they understand them), rather than 
following the perverse practice of hav- 
ing function follow form. Means can be 
defined only in terms of the ends that 
they are to serve, so a logical policy 
analysis should normally begin with 
whatever objective is at issue and then 
go on to consider whatever alternative 
means are available. (The philosophers 
who said that “the end cannot justify the 
means” were confused: only the end can 
justify the means; what they must have 
meant is that some ends do not justify 


York: Harcourt, Brace, and World, 1960), pp. 
70-71. 
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the means that are used to attain them, 
or that some means are so repugnant 
that no end could justify them.) 

It is perhaps significant that struc- 
tural-functionalism began partly through 
an analogy with anatomy and physiol- 
ogy, rather than with a “policy’’-oriented 
activity, such as clinical medicine. The 
structures of the body, such as the 
heart, the lungs, and the like, tend to be 
fixed and difficult to change. It then 
seems plausible to go from these fixed 
structures to the functions (circulation 
of the blood and the like) that they 
perform. But the institutions of society 
do not have shapes or characters that 
are rigidly given in nature: they can be 
changed, and sometimes even improved, 
by making them more nearly consistent 
with the ends that we want them to at- 
tain. A structural-fumctional approach 
thus has a conservative bias that is ob- 
jectionable in any scientific tool. 

The contrast between the structural- 
functional and problem-solving habits of 
mind in this respect came out very 
clearly in the work on Toward a Social 
Report. Every substantive chapter of 
that document begins with a postulated, 
and usually widely shared, general social 
goal, such as better health, more oppor- 
tunity, less crime and pollution, and the 
like. Many of those who offered counsel 
from a structural-functional perspective 
(whether they were conscious that they 
had that perspective or not) opposed 
this, saying it introduced disputable 
value judgments, juxtaposed scientific 
findings and value judgements, was gra- 
tuitously unconventional, and so on. 
They tended to prefer analysis organized 
around structures such as the family, so- 
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cial class, the welfare system, and the 
police. 

Another reason that it is not appro- 
priate simply to criticize the structural- 
functional approach is that the practi- 
tioners of the problem-solving approach 
have all too often refused to dirty their 
tools working on some of the problems 
and variables that the structural-func- 
tionalist considers. Yet, many of these 
problems and variables have a surpassing 
importance for our society. There is 
also, I have argued elsewhere,** a ten- 
dency for PPBS, in practice, to subop- 
timize, and to pay insufficient attention 
to the interdependence among social in- 
strumentalities. Thus, it needs, for the 
strategic purposes that are under discus- 
sion, to be broadened into what I have 
called “complex systems analysis,” much 
as operations analysis was broadened 
into PPBS. The problem-solver cannot 
criticize others for mishandling problems 
which he has sometimes lacked the cour- 
age or imagination to consider. 

The task, then, is to combine the bet- 
ter logic and the policy-orientation of 
the problem-solving approach with the 
broader perspective and sensitivity to 
softer variables of structural-functional 
analysis. This will be no easy task. 
Some consider it so difficult as not to be 
worth trying. But our nation’s socio- 
economic problems, especially where they 
hinge on. race, are so vast and urgent, 
and so intimately bound up with so 
many of our social institutions, that we 
must surely use every relevant scintilla 
of truth in social science in our efforts to 
solve them. 


14 Olson, “The Plan and Purpose of a Social 
Report.” 


APPENDIX 


Social Indicators: Selected Readings 


By CAROL Acocs 


This bibliography is intended to be a working list of sources 
representative of the new field of social indicators and social 
accounting. It includes both a sampling of works that outline 
theoretical developments in the field and some illustrative at- 
tempts to develop social indicators and reports. For the sake 
of brevity, only collections of papers have been provided with 
annotations which indicate the titles and authors of articles 
contained therein. A review of this bibliography will illus- 
trate the interdisciplinary nature of the social accounting move- 
ment. Because social accounting originated so recently and 
is developing so rapidly, the majority of the references bear 
dates of 1965 or later. Inasmuch as this bibliography is a 
selection of readings, it obviously makes no claim to inclusive- 
ness. 


Carol Agocs, M.A., Detroit, Michigan, is a Ph.D. applicant in sociology and a Research 
Associate at the Center for Urban Studies, Wayne State University. 
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Anderson, Stanford, ed. Planning for 
Diversity and Choice: Possible Fu- 
tures and Their Relations to the Man- 
Controlled Environment. Cambridge, 
Mass.: MIT Press, 1968. 


This collection contains the proceed- 
ings of a conference, “Inventing the 
Future Environment,” held at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy in 1966. Topics of papers in- 
clude social indicators and urban 


planning. 

Bauer, Raymond A., ed. Social Indi- 
cators, Cambridge, Mass.: MIT 
Press, 1966. 


This volume includes articles by Ber- 
tram M. Gross (“A Historical Note 
on Social Indicators” and “The State 
of the Nation: Social Systems Ac- 
counting”), Raymond A. Bauer (“De- 
tection and Anticipation of Impact: 
The Nature of the Task”), Albert D. 
Biderman (“Social Indicators and 
Goals” and “Anticipatory Studies and 
Stand-by Research Capabilities”), and 
Robert A. Rosenthal and Robert S. 
Weiss (“Problems of Organizational 
Feedback Processes”). 

“Social Indicators and Sample 
Surveys,” Public Otinton Quarterly 
30 (Fall 1966), pp. 339-352. 

Bell, Daniel. “The Idea of a Social Re- 
port,” Tke Public Interest, no. 15 
(Spring 1969), pp. 72—84. 

, ed. Toward the Year 2000. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1968. 
Originally published in Daedalus 96 
(Summer 1967). 

The following articles are included: 
Daniel Bell, “The Year 2000—The 
Trajectory of an Idea”; Herman 
Kahn and Anthony Wiener, “The 
Next Thirty-Three Years: A Frame- 
work for Speculation’; Donald A. 
Schon, “Forecasting and Technologi- 
cal Forecasting’; Martin Shubik, 
“Information, Rationality and Free 
Choice in a Future Democratic Soci- 


Biderman, Albert D. 
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ety”; Fred C. Ikle, “Can Social Pre- 
dictions be Evaluated?”; Leonard 
Duhl, “Planning and Predicting: Or 
What To Do When You Don’t Know 
the Names of the Variables”; Harvey 
S. Perloff, “Modernizing Urban Devel- 
opment”; Daniel Moynihan, “The 
Relationship of Federal to Local Au- 
thorities’”; Laurence K. Frank, “The 
Need ‘for a New Political Theory”; 
Stephen Graubard, “University Cities 
in the Year 2000”; Harold Orlans, 
“Educational and Scientific Institu- 
tions”; Ernest Mayr, “Biological Man 
and the Year 2000”; Gardner C. 
Quarton, “Deliberate Efforts to Con- 
trol Human Behavior and Modify Per- 
sonality”; Krister Stendahl, “Religion, 
Mysticism, and the Institutional 
Church”; Erik Erikson, ‘““Memoran- 
dum on Youth”; Margaret Mead, 
“The Life Cycle and Its Variations: 
The Division of Roles”; Harry Kal- 
ven, Jr., “Problems of Privacy in the 
Year 2000”; George A. Miller, “Some 
Psychological Perspectives on the Year 
2000”; David Riessman, “Notes on 
Meritocracy”; John Pierce, “Com- 
munication”; Eugene V. Rostow, 
“Thinking about the Future of Inter- 
national Society”; Samuel P. Hunt- 
ington, “Political Development and 
the Decline of the American System 
of World Order”; Ithiel de Sola Pool, 
“The International System in the 
Next Half-Century”; Daniel Bell, 
“Coda: Work in Future Progress”; 
James Q. Wilson, “Violence.” 
“Information =4 
Intelligence 4 Enlightened Public 
Policy,” Paper presented at the Sixty- 
fifth Annual Meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, New 
York, September 1969. 


Bradburn, Norman, and David Caplo- 


vitz. Reports on Happiness: A Pilot 
Study of Behavior Related to Mental 
Health. Chicago: Aldine, 1965. 


Cantril, Hadley. The Pattern of Human 
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Concerns. New Brunswick, N.J.: 
Rutgers University Press, 1966. 

Cohen, Wilbur J. “Social Indicators: 
Statistics for Public Policy,” Ameri- 
can Statistician 22 (October 1968), 
pp. 14-16. 

Coleman, James S., et al. Equality of 
Educational Opportunity, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare Office 
of Education, 1966. 

David, Paul T. “Index Numbers of 
Party Strength: National, State, and 
Local,” Paper presented at the Sixty- 
fifth Annual Meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, New 
York, September 1969. 

Dorfman, Robert, ed. Measuring Bene- 
fits of Government Investments. 
Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1965. 


This volume contains the following 
articles: “Government Research and 
Development Programs” by Frederic 
Scherer; “Outdoor Recreation” by 
Ruth Mack and Sumner Myers; 
“Preventing High School Dropouts” 
by Burton Weisbrod; “Civil Aviation 
Expenditures” by Gary Fromm; “Ur- 
ban Highway Investments” by Her- 
bert Mohring; “Urban Renewal Pro- 
grams” by Jerome Rothenberg; and 
“Syphilis Control Programs” by Her- 
bert Klarman. 


Drewnowski, Jan, and Scott Wolf. The 
Level of Living Index. Geneva: 
United Nations Research Institute 
for Social Development, Report No. 
4, September 196€ (Supplement: Pro- 
gramme IT, Nov. 27, 1968). 

Educational Policy Research Center, 
Stanford Research Institute. “Toward 
Master Social Indicators,” Menlo 
Park, California, February 1969. 

Gilb, Corinne. “Can We Measure 
Beauty?,” Paper presented at the 
Sixty-fifth Annual Meeting of the 
American Political Science Associa- 
tion, New York, September 1969. 
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Gottehrer, Barry. “A Human Iniorma- 
tion System for the Governing of New 
York City,” Paper presented at the 
Sixty-fifth Annual Meeting of the 
American Political Science Associa- 
tion, New York, September 1969. 

Gross, Bertram M. “The City of Man: 
A Social Systems Accounting,” in 
Wiliam R. Ewald, Jr., ed. Environ- 
ment for Man: The Next Fifty Years. 
Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1967, pp. 136-156. 

“The Coming General Sys- 

tems Theories of Social Systems,” 

Human Relations 20 (November 

1967), pp. 357-374. 

. “Lets Have a Real State of 

the Union Message,” Challenge 14 

(May—June 1966), pp. 8-10. 

“The New Systems Budget- 

ing,’ Public Administration Review 

29 (March-April 1969), pp. 113-137. 

„ed. Social Goals and Indicators 

for American Society. THE ANNALS 

of the American Academy of Political 

and Social Science, vols. 371 and 373 

(May and September 1967). 

, ed. Social Intelligence fer 

America’s Future: Explorations in So- 

cietal Problems. Boston: Allyn and 

Bacon, 1969. 


This last of these works, a revision of 
materials published in THE ANNALS of 
May 1967 and September 1967, con- 
tains the following articles: ‘““Develop- 
ing Social Intelligence” by Bertram M. 
Gross and Michael Springer; “Some 
Dangers in ‘Valid’ Social Measure- 
ment” by Amitai Etzioni and Edward 
Lehman; ‘Societal Feedback” by 
Raymond Bauer; “Electoral Partici- 
pation” by Richard C. Scammon; 
“Civil Liberties” by Milton Konvitz; 
“Democratic Participation” by Sidney 
Verba; “Individual and Group Val- 
ues” by Robin Williams, Jr.; “Educa- 
tion and Learning” by Wilbur Cohen; 
“Science, Technology, and Change” 
by John McHale; “The Mass Media 
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—A Need for Greatness” by Andre 

Fontaine; “The Art of Measuring the 

Arts” by Alvin Toffler; “Poverty, In- 

equality, and Conflict” by S. M. Mil- 

ler et al.; “Employment Goals and the 

‘New Economics’” by Leon Keyser- 

ling; “Discrimina:ion Against Ne- 

groes” by Otis Dudley Duncan; “So- 
cial Breakdown” by Nathan Gold- 
man; “Crime and Delinquency” by 

Daniel Glaser; “Health and Well- 

Being” by Philip Lee; “The Natural 

Environment” by Joseph Fisher; “The 

Urban Environment—New York City” 

by Barry Gottehrer; and “The Urban 

Environment—General” by Daniel 

Moynihan. 

“The Social State of the Un- 

ion,” Trans-Action 3 (November—De- 

cember 1965), pp. 5-11. 

The State of the Nation: So- 

cial Systems Accounting. London: 

Tavistock, 1966. 

. “Urban Mapping for 1976 and 
2000,” Urban Affairs Quarterly 5 
(December 1969), pp. 121-142. 

Gurin, Gerald, Joseph Veroff, and Sheila 
Feld. Americans View Their Mental 
Health: A Nationwide Interview Sur- 
vey. New York: Basic Books, 1960. 

Gurr, Ted. “A Causal Model of Civil 
Strife: A Comparative Analysis Using 
New Indices,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review 62 (December 1968), pp. 
1104-1124. 

Heer, David M. ed. Social Statistics 
and the City. Cambridge: MIT- 
Harvard Joint Center for Urban 
Studies, 1968. 


This report of a conference held in 
Washington, D.C. in June 1967 con- 
tains the following articles: “Com- 
pleteness of Coverage of the Non- 
white Population in the 1960 Census 
and Current Estimates, and Some 
Implications,” by Jacob S. Siegel; 
“Procedural Difficulties in Taking 
Past Censuses in Predominantly Ne- 
gro, Puerto Rican, and Mexican 
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Areas,” by Leon Pritzker and N. D. 
Rothwell; “Needed Innovations in 
1970 Census Data Collection Proce- 
dures,” by Conrad Taeuber; “Needed 
Improvements in Census Data Collec- 
tion Procedures With Special Refer- 
ence to the Disadvantaged,” by 
Everett S. Lee; “Vital Statistics for 
the Negro, Puerto Rican and Mexican 
Populations: Present Quality and 
Plans for Improvement,” by Robert 
D. Grove; “Needed Statistics for 
Minority Groups in Metropolitan 
Areas,” by Daniel O. Price; and “An 
Evaluation of Coverage in the 1960 
Census of Population by Techniques 
of Demographic Analysis and by 
Composite Methods,” by Jacob S. 
Siegel and Melvin Zelnick. 

Helmer, Olaf, Theodore Gordon, and 
Bernice Brown. Social Technology. 
New York: Basic Books, 1966. 

Holden, Matthew, Jr. “Indicators of 
Social Stress and Social Peace,” Paper 
presented at the Sixty-fifth Annual 
Meeting of the American Political 
Science Association, New York, Sep- 
tember 1969. 

Holleb, Doris. “Social Statistics for 
Social Policy,” in American Society oi 
Planning Officials (ASPO), eds. 
Planning 1968. Chicago: ASPO, 
1968, pp. 80-94. 

Kahn, Herman, and Anthony J. Wiener. 
The Year 2000: A Framework for 
Speculation on the Next Thirty-Three 
Years. New York: Macmillan, 1967. 

Krieger, Martin H. “The Life Cycle as 
a Basis for Social Policy and Social 
Indicators.” Berkeley: University of 
California, Center for Planning and 
Development Research, October 16, 
1969. 

. “Social Indicators for the 
Quality of Individual Life.” Berke- 
ley: University of California Center 
for Planning and Development Re- 
search, October 16, 1969. 

Landsberg, Hans H., Leonard L, Fisch- 
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in America’s Future: Patterns of Re- 
quirements and Availabilities, 1960- 
2000. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1963. Condensed version by 
H. H. Landsberg, National Resources 
for U.S. Growth, Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1964. 

Lecht, Leonard A. Goals, Priorities, and 
Dollars: The Next Decade. New 
York: Free Press, 1966. 

McHale, John. The Future of the Fu- 
ture. New York: Braziller, 1969. 
Mondale, Walter F. “New Tools for 
Social Progress,” Progressive 31 (Sep- 

tember 1967), pp. 28-31. 

Reprinted in Congressional Record, 
90th Cong., Ist sess., September 11, 
1967. 

Moore, Wilbert E., and Eleanor B. 
Sheldon. “Monitoring Social Change: 
A Conceptual and Programmatic 
Statement,” Proceedings of the Social 
Statistics Section, 1965. Washington, 
D.C.: American Statistical Associa- 
tion, 1966, pp. 144-149. 

Moses, Stanley. “The Learning Force: 
An Approach to the Politics of Edu- 
cation,’ Paper resented at the 
Sixty-fifth Annual Meeting of the 
American Political Science Associa- 
tion, New York, September 1969. 

National Research Council, Advisory 
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havioral Sciences and the Federal 
Government. Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Academy cf Sciences Publica- 
tion 1680, 1968. 

Olson, Mancur, Jr. “An Agenda for the 
Development of Measures of the 
Progress of a Racial or Ethnic 
Group.” Washington, D.C.: U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare, 1968. 

“The Plan and Purpose of a 
Social Report,” Public Interest, no. 
15 (Spring 1969), pp. 85-97. 
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Palley. ‘Social Welfare Indicators as 
Predictors of Racial Disorders in 
Black Ghettos,” Paper presented at 
the Sixty-fifth Annual Meeting of the 
American Political Science Associa- 
tion, New York, September 1969. 

Perle, Eugene, et al. Toward Regular 
Public Reporting on the Quality of 
Life. Detroit: Wayne State Univer- 
sity Center for Urban Studies, Janu- 
ary 1970. 

Porter, David O. “The Who and What 

of Future Forecasting in Politics,” 
Paper presented at the Sixty-fifth 
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To be published in Albert Somit, ed. 
Political Science and the Study of 
the Future. New York: Holi, Rine- 
hart, 1971. 

Runciman, W. G. Relative Depriva- 
tion and Social Justice: A Study of 
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ley: University of California Press, 
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Russett, Bruce M., et al. World Hand- 
book of Political and Social Indica- 
tors. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1964. 

Sheldon, Eleanor B. and Wilbert E. 
Moore, eds. Indicators of Social 
Change: Concepts and Measurements. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1968. 


The articles included in this volume 
are: Eleanor Sheldon and Wilbert 
Moore, “Monitoring Social Change in 
American Society”; Conrad Taeuber, 
“Population: Trends and Character- 
istics”; A. W. Sametz, “Production of 
Goods and Services: The Measure- 
ment of Economic Growth”; Stanley 
Lebergott, “Labor Force and Em- 
= ployment Trends”; Daniel Bell, “The 
Measurement of Knowledge and Tech- 
nology”; Joyce M. Mitchell and Wil- 
liam C. Mitchell, “The Changing Poli- 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Recent Developments in Latin American History 


By Ropert N. Burr 


INCE last reviewed in a supplement 

to THE ANNALS some five years ago, 

the field of Latin American history has 
shown mounting vitality 


ATTITUDES OF THE PUBLISHING 
INDUSTRY 


Among evidences of this vigor may be 
cited attitudes of the publishing indus- 
try toward the field, the growth of its 
infrastructure, continued inventory-tak- 
ing among its practitioners, and a flow 
of significant publications which indi- 
cated that historians were treating tradi- 
tional themes in a more sophisticated 
manner and seeking to probe the Latin 
American past in ways which would 
make it more productive and more rele- 
vant to the present. 

The publishing industry showed its 
realization of the growing vitality of 


1See Robert N. Burr, “Recent Develop- 
ments in Latin American History,” Tue 
ANNALS, vol. 353 (May 1964), pp. 122-130. 
That article covered the period 1959-1963. 
Although the present article deals primarily 
with the years 1964-1968, occasional items 
with an earlier imprint which had not come 
to the attention of the author in time for 
inclusion in the previous article, together with 
a few published in 1969, will be included here. 


Latin American history by its willingness 
to underwrite a variety of projects. 
There were more translations into Eng- 
lish of important Latin American his- 
torical works, among them accounts of 
the period of the Mexican conquest by 
Zorita, Lopez de Gomara, and Ricard, 
and Zea’s interpretation of the intellec- 
tual history of the nineteenth century. 
Brazil was particularly favored by trans- 
lations ranging from the general studies 
of Prado Junior on the colonial back- 
ground and Bello on the Republic, 
through Freyre’s social analysis of the 
nineteenth century, to the surveys of 
economic and intellectual history by 
Furtado and Cruz Costa? Moreover, 


2 Alonso de Zorita, Life and Labor in An- 
cient Mexico: The Brief and Summary Rela- 
tion of the Lords of New Spain (New Bruns- 
wick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1964); 
Francisco Lépez de Gomara, Cortes: The Life 
of the Conqueror, by his Secretary, trans. and 
ed. Lesley Byrd Simpson (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1964) ; 
Robert Ricard, The Spiritual Conquest of 
Mexico ..., trans. Lesley Byrd Simpson 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1966); Leopoldo Zea, The Latin 
American Mind, trans. James H. Abbott 
and Lowell Dunham (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1963); Caio Prado Junior, 
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publishers made available to students 
several useful collections of readings on 
diverse topics, as well as an increasing 
number of basic, out-of-print, historical 
studies. Outstanding among the former 
was Alfred A. Knopf’s Borzoi Books on 
Latin America, under the general editor- 
ship of Lewis Hanke. Important 
among the reprints were the works of 


The Colonial Background oj Modern Brazil, 
trans. Suzette Macedo (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1967) ; 
José Maria Bello, A History cf Modern Brazil, 
1889-1964, trans. James Taylor, 4th ed. rev., 
(with a concluding chapter by Rollie E. 
Poppino (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1966) ; Gilberto Freyre, The Mansions 
and the Shanties, trans. and ed. Harriet de 
Onis (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1963); 
Celso Furtado, The Economic Growth of 
Brazil: A Survey from Colonial to Modern 
Times (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1965): João Cruz Costa, A 
History of Ideas in Brazil (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1964). 

3 This series consists of more than fifteen 
titles, including: E. Bracford Burns, ed., A 
Documéniary History of Brasil (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1966); Magnus Morner, ed., 
The Expulsion of the Jesuits from Latin Amer- 
ica (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1965); 
Richard M. Morse, ed., The Bandeirantes; The 
Historical Role of the Brazilian Pathfinders 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1965); R. H. 
Humphreys and John T. Lynch, eds. The 
Origins of the Latin American Independence 
Movements (New York: Alfted A. Knopf, 
1965); Frederick B. Pike, ed., The Conflict 
between Church and State in Latin America 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1964); Luis E. 
Aguilar, ed., Marxism in Latin America (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1968); and Joseph R. 
Barager, ed, Why Peron Came tò Power 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1968). Other 
publishers’ collections of interest include: 
Lewis Hanke, ed., History of Latin American 
Civilization: Sources and Interpretations, 2 vols. 
(Boston: Little, Brown, 1967); Lewis Hanke, 
ed., Readings in Latin American History, 2 
vols, (New York: Crowell, Collier, and Mac- 
Millan, 1966); Frederick B. Pike, ed., Latin 
American History: Select Problems: Identity, 
Integration, and Nationhood (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & World, 1969); and Harold 
A. Bierck, Latin American Civilization: Read- 
ings and Essays (New York: Alleyn & Bacon, 
1967). 
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Bolton, Diffie, and Hanke on the co- 
lonial period, the studies of Griffin and 
Belaunde on independence, and those of 
Donoso, Manchester, and Johnson on 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries.‘ 
But publishers went beyond responding 
to student and scholarly demand for 
books and readings, and strengthened 
the infrastructure of research in Latin 
American history by providing reprints 
of basic source materials and research 
tools. Important among the source ma- 
terials were sixty-seven volumes of docu- 
ments on Spanish colonial history and 
six on the Mexican independence move- 
ments. Research tools included several 
basic bibliographies and a complete re- 
issue of the first thirty-eight volumes of 
the Hispanic American Historical Re- 
view, the outstanding scholarly journal 
in the field of Latin American history.® 


t Herbert Bolton, ed., Spanish Exploration 
in the Southwest, 15342-1706 (New York: 
Barnes & Noble, 1963); Bailey W. Diffie, 
Latin American Civilization: Colonial Period 
(New York: Farrar, Straus, & Giroux, Octagon 
Books, 1967); Lewis Hanke, The Spanish 
Struggle jor Justice in the Conquest of Amer- 
ica (Boston: Little, Brown, 1965); Charles 
Carroll Griffin, The United States and the 
Disruption of the Spanish Empire, 1810-1822 
(New York: Farrar, Straus, & Giroux, Octagon 
Books, 1966); Victor A. Belaunde, Bokvar and 
the Political Thought of the Spanish American 
Revolution (New York: Farrar, Straus, & 
Giroux, Octagon Books, 1967); Ricardo 
Donoso, Las ideas politicas en Chile (Santiago, 
Chile, 1967); Alan K. Manchester, British 
Pre-eminence in Brazil: Its Rise and Decline 
(New York: Farrar, Straus, & Giroux, Octagon 
Books, 1964); and John J. Johnson, Political 
Change in Latin America: The Emergence of 
the Middle Sectors (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1964). 

5 Colección de documentos inéditos relativos 
al descubrimiento, conquista y organización de 
las antiguas posesiones españolas de América y 
Oceania, 42 vols. (New York: Kraus Reprint 
Corporation, 1968); Colección de documentos 
inéditos relativos al descubrimiento, conquista 
y organización de las antiguas posesiones es- 
pañolas de ultramar, 25 vols. (New York: 
Kraus Reprint Corporation, 1968); J. E. Her- 
nández y Davalos, ed., Colección de documen- 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN LATIN AMERICAN HISTORY 


GROWTH OF THE DISCIPLINE’S 
INFRASTRUCTURE 


The growth of the infrastructure of 
Latin American history was visibly dem- 
onstrated in the expansion of the Con- 
ference on Latin American History of 
the American Historical Association. 
This professional organization of his- 
torians not only doubled its membership 
between 1963 and 1969, but, whereas it 
had previously operated on an informal 
scholar-to-scholar basis, in 1964 it was 
incorporated and provided with a secre- 
tariat. Moreover, in response to grow- 
ing specialization among historians of 
Latin America, the Conference adopted a 
policy of aiding groups among its mem- 
bership with specialized interests. First 
fruits of this policy were the establish- 
ment of special Conference committees 
on Brazilian and Mexican history. In 
addition, with funds provided by the 
Ford Foundation and assistance from 
the Hispanic Foundation of the Library 
cf Congress, the Conference initiated 
important new activities aimed at devel- 
aping the field. In the first place, with 
support from the Socia! Science Research 
Council~American Council of Learned 
Societies Joint Committee on Latin 
American Studies, and in collaboration 
with the Library of Congress, the Con- 
ference undertook the preparation of a 
much-needed, comprehensive, annotated 
bibliography, “Latin America: A Guide 


tos para la historia de independencia de México 
de 1808 á 182i, 6 vols. (New York: Kraus 
Reprint Corporation, 1968); Raymond Leon- 
ard Grismer, A Reference Index to Twelve 
Thousand Spanish-American Authors (New 
York: Burt Franklin, 1967); C. M. Trelles y 
Govin, Bibliografia cubana, 3 vols. (New 
York: Kraus Reprint Corporation, 1968) ; 
University of California Library, Spain and 
Spanish America im the Library of the 
University of California: A Catalogue of 
Books, 2 vols. (New York: Burt Franklin, 
1967); and The Hispanis American Historical 
Review, vols. 1-38 (Durham, N.C.: 1918- 
1958; reprint ed., New York: Burt Franklin, 
1963). 
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to Historical Literature.” With the co- 
operation of approximately thirty-five 
specialists under the editorship of 
Charles C. Griffin, this volume was ready 
for the printer at the beginning of 1969. 
In the second place, the Conference es- 
tablished a special Committee on Activi- 
ties and Projects which sponsored a 
series of development programs, related 
to historical newspapers, historical sta- 
tistics, graduate teaching, maps, and 
colonial sources, which sponsored several 
conferences and established a publica- 
tion series intended to provide a sustain- 
ing Income for future Conference activi- 
ties. 

The infrastructure of Latin American 
history was also strengthened by two de- 
velopments in Latin American area stud- 
ies in which historians played an active 
role. The first was the publication of 
the Latin American Research Review, a 
journal devoted to the analysis of re- 
search topics of interdisciplinary in- 
terest, which initially appeared in 1965; 
its valuable earlier issues are now being 
reprinted. The second development was 
the foundation, in 1966, of the Latin 
American Studies Association (LASA)— 
an interdisciplinary professional organi- 
zation which both assumed sponsorship 
of the Latin American Research Review 
and undertook a number of other activi- 
ties, including the establishment of a 
Committee on Scholarly Resources which 
arranged with the Xerox Corporation to 
publish a substantial number of out-of- 
print reference works and monographs 
in photoreproduced form.® 


INVENTORY-TAKING BY PRACTITIONERS 


Also demonstrating vitality in the field 
of Latin American history were efforts 


ê Latin American Studies Association 
(LASA) Reprint Project, Reference Works, 
LASA pub. no. 1 (Ann Arbor, Mich.: Uni- 
versity Microfilms, 1967) ; LASA Reprint Proj- 
ect, Monographic Works, LASA pub. no. 2 
(Ann Arbor, Mich.: University Microfilms, 


1968), 
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at inventory-taking which aimed at eval- 
uating the extant literature in the field 
by the criteria of modern historical 
scholarship, and at pointing up oppor- 
tunities for research. There were his- 
toriographical studies ranging from dis- 
cussions of such traditional topics as 
Christopher Columbus, through analyses 
of the literature on the Chilean Revolu- 
tion of 1891 and on twentieth-century 
Cuba, to the histories of Brazil and Ecua- 
dor. Notable was Stein’s overview of 
the literature of the entire field of Latin 
American history as a background for 
pointing up needs for research which 
would contribute to the solution of con- 
temporary problems. Morse, Morner, 
and McGreevey also produced valuable 
reviews of research on three topics 
of contemporary interest—urbanization, 
race relations, and economic history. 
And Cline edited—with an analytical in- 
troduction—a series of essays illustrating 
the main trends in the development of 
the field of Latin American history in 
the United States since 1898.’ 


7 Martin Torodash, “Columbus Historiogra- 
phy since 1939,” Hispanic American Historical 
Review, vol. 46, no, 4 (November 1966), pp. 
409-420; Harold Blakemore, “The Chilean 
Revolution of 1891 and Its Historiography,” 
ibid., vol. 45, no. 3 (August 1965), pp. 393- 
421; Robert Freeman Smith, ‘“Twentieth- 
Century Cuban Historiography,” ibid., vol. 44, 
no. 1 (February 1964), pp. 44-73; E. Brad- 
ford Burns, ed., Perspectives on Brazilian 
History (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1967); Adam Szaszdi, “The Historiog- 
raphy of the Republic of Ecuador,” Hispanic 
American Historical Review, vol. 44, no. 4 
(November 1966), pp. 503-550; Stanley Stein, 
“History,” in Charles Wagley, ed., Social Sci- 
ence Research on Latin America (New York: 
Columbia University Press); Richard Morse, 
“Urbanization in Latin America,” Latin Amer- 
ican Research Review, vol. 1, no. 1 (Fall 
1965), pp. 35-74; Magnus Mörner, “The His- 
tory of Race Relations in Latin America: 
Some Comments on the State of Research,” 
ibid., vol. 1, no. 3 (Summer 1966), pp. 17-44; 
William Paul McGreevey assisted by Robson 
B. Tryer, “Recent Research on the Economic 
History of Latin America,’ ibid., vol. 3, no. 
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New PUBLICATIONS 
Serial publications 


Among new publications which 
strengthened the infrastructure of Latin 
American history were several useful re- 
search tools. Included were a guide to 
official Mexican serial publications, an 
author index of the first twenty-eight 
volumes of the Handbook of Latin 
American Studies, and several works de- 
scribing the Latin American materials in 
United States libraries, outstanding 
among which was a union list of Latin 
American newspapers.® 


Bibliographies 


Also, Bayitch and Gropp contributed 
two general bibliographies covering 
Latin America as a whole, while special- 
ized bibliographies on Protestantism in 
Latin America, on periodical and news- 
paper sources for the Mexican Revolu- 
tionary period, and on Mexico’s inter- 
national relations were provided by Sin- 
clair, Ross, and Cosio Villegas.’ 


2 (Spring 1968), pp. 89-117; and Howard F. 
Cline, ed., Latin American History: Essays 
on Its Study and Teaching, 1898-1965, 2 vols. 
(Austin: University of Texas Press, 1967). 

8 Rosa Maria Fernandez Esquivel, Las publi- 
caciones oficiales de México: Guia de publica- 
ciones periódicas y seriadas, 1937-1967 (Mex- 
ico, D.F., 1967): Francisco José Cardona and 
Maria Elena Cardona, comps., Author Index 
to Handbook of Latin American Studies Nos. 
1-28: 1936-1966 (Gainesville, Fla.: University 
of Florida Press, 1968); Steven M. Charno, 
comp., Latin American Newspapers in United 
States Libraries: A Union List (Austin; Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1969). See also Wm. 
Vernon Jackson, Library Guide for Brazilian 
Studies (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh 
Book Centers, 1964); Harvard University, 
Widener Library Shelf-List, nos. 5 and 6: Latin 
America and Latin American Periodicals, 2 
vols. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1966) ; and Clara Louisa Penney, comp., 
Printed Books, 1468—1700, in the Hispanic So- 
ciety of America: A Listing (New York: His- 
panic Society, 1965). 

9S. A. Bayitch, Latin America and the 
Caribbean: A Bibliographical Guide to Works 
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Primary source materials 


A steady output of printed primary 
source materials also strengthened the 
infrastructure of Latin American history 
by providing new research materials for 
scholars. Useful for the colonial period 
were several volumes on the church in 
Venezuela, a complete edition of a long 
seventeenth-century chronicle relating to 
the social history of mining, and an ac- 
count, valuable for infcrmation on pre- 
conquest and colonial Mexico, written 
bv an upper-class Indian in the seven- 
teenth century.*° Notable for the nine- 
teenth century were publications of ma- 
terials providing background for prob- 
lems of contemporary interest such as 
the agrarian question, economic develop- 
ment, and the military.*+ For the twen- 


in English (Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.: Oceana, 1967) ; 
Arthur E. Gropp, A Bibliography of Latin 


American Bibliographies (Metuchen, N.J.: 
Scarecrow Press. 1968); John A. Sinclair, 
Protestantism in Latin America: A Biblio- 


graphical Guide (Austin, Texas: University of 
Texas Press, 1967); Stanley R. Ross, Fuentes 
de la historia contempordnea de México: Peri- 
ddicos y revistas, 2 vols. (Mexico, D.F. 1965- 
1967); and Daniel Cosío Villegas, Cuestiones 
internacionales de México: Una bibliografia 
(Mexico, D.F., 1966). 

10 Guillermo Figuera, ed., Documentos para 
la historia de la iglesia cclonial en Venezuela, 
2 vols. (Caracas, 1965); Manuel Pérez Villa, 
ed., Actas del cabildo eclesiástico de Caracas: 
Compendio cronoldlogico, vol. 1: 1580-1770; 
vol. 2: 1771-1808 (Caracas, 1963); Bartolomé 
Arzans Orsúa y Vela, Historia de la Villa Im- 
perial de Potosi, 3 vols. (Providence, R.I.: 
Brown University Press, 1965); Francisco de 
San Antón Mufion Chumalpahin Cuauhtlehuan- 
itzin, Relaciones originales de Chalco Amaque- 
mecan, trans. Silvia Rerdon (Mexico, D.F.: 
1965). 

11 German Carrera Damas, ed., Materiales 
para el estudio de la cuestión agraria en Vene- 
guela, 1800-1830, vol. 1 (Caracas, 1964); Luis 
Chavez Orozco, ed., Colección de documentos 
para la historia del comercio exterior de Méx- 
ico, vol. 1: El comercio exterior y el artesano 
mexicano (1825-1830); vol. 2: El comercio 
exterior y la expulsión de los españoles; vol. 3: 
El Bance de Avio y el femento de la industria 
nacional (Mexico, D.F., 1965-1966); Luis 
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tieth century, matters of social revolu- 
tion and international relations attracted 
interest.?? 


General histories 


There were two general histories of 
Latin America, but the outstanding work 
covering the full sweep of Latin Ameri- 
can history was Morner’s original study 
of race relations.*3 The scope of most 
publications was more limited. There 
continued to be numerous contributions 
to the history of the colonial period. 
Significantly, many of them were notable 
for their high quality and for the con- 
temporaneity of the themes which they 
explored. Konetzke published an im- 
portant synthesis emphasizing the social 
history of both the Spanish and Portu- 
guese empires in America. Elliott and 
Lynch treated the Spanish background, 
and Gibson and Parry contributed ad- 
mirable interpretations of the Spanish 
empire in America."4 


Chavez Orozco y Enrique Florescano, eds., 
Agricultura e industria textil de Vera Cruz, 
siglo XIX (Xalapa, Vera Cruz, 1965); Vene- 
zuela, Presidencia de la Republica, Las fuerzas 
armadas de Venezuela en el siglo XIX: Textos 
para su estudio, 5 vols. (Caracas, 1963). 

12 Rufo López-Fresquet, My Fourteen 
Montks with Castro (Cleveland, Ohio: World, 
1966); Isidro Fabela and/or Josefina E. de 
Fabela, Documentos históricos de la revolución 
mexicana, vols. 5-10, (Mexico, D.F., 1964- 
1966); Rómulo Betancourt, La revolución 
democrática en Venezuela: Documentos del 
gobiernio presidido por Rómulo Betancourt, 
1959-1964, 4 vols. (Caracas, 1968); and Pan 
American Union, Inter-American Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance Applications, 2 vols. 
(Washington, D.C.: Pan-American Union, 
1964). 

13 George Pendle, A History of Latin Amer- 
ica (Harmondsworth, England, 1967); Harold 
F. Davis, The History of Latin America (New 
York: Ronald Press, 1968); and Magnus 
Morner, Race Mixture in the History of Latin 
America (Boston: Little Brown, 1967). 

14 Richard Konetzke, Süd und Mittelamerika, 
vol. 1: Die Indianerkulturen Altamerikas und 
die Spanisch Portugiesische Kolonialherrschaft 
(Frankfurt am Main, 1965); J. H. Eiliott, Im- 
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Colonial period 


On a more limited scale, monographs 
ranging from useful to important were 
published on a variety of aspects of co- 
lonial history. For the period of ex- 
ploration and conquest, Parry contrib- 
uted a useful survey; Verlinden and 
Pérez-Embid advanced the study of Co- 
lumbus; Sauer applied an interdiscipli- 
nary approach to the conquest up to 
1520; and Lockhart provided a basic 
conceptual revision of the nature of the 
Spanish conquest in Lis social history of 
early Peru." 

There were a number of contributions 
on traditional themes. For the history 
of religion, two comprehensive studies of 
the church in North and South America 
were produced by Lopétegui and Egaña; 
a monograph on ecclesiastical territorial 
divisions in New Spain was published 
by Vasquez; and a number of works 
appeared on Bartolomé de las Casas, of 
which Wagner’s was the outstanding. 
Pickings were lean in the field of co- 
lonial intellectual history, with the ex- 
ception of Steele’s work on an eigh- 
teenth-century Spanish scientific expedi- 
tion.!® 


perial Spain (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1964); John Lynch, Spain under the Haps- 
burgs, vol. 1: Empire and Absolutism, 1516- 
1598 (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1964); 
Charles Gibson, Spain in America (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1966}; and J. H. Parry, The 
Spanish Seaborne Empire (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1966). 

15 7, H. Parry, The Age of Reconnaissance, 
Discovery, Exploration, and Settlement, 1450- 
1650 (Cleveland, Ohio: World, 1963); Charles 
Verlinden and Florentino Pérez~Embid, Cristo- 
bal Colén y el descubrimiento de América 
(Madrid, 1967); Carl Ortwin Sauer, The Early 
Spanish Main (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1966); and James 
M. Lockhart, Spanish Peru, 1532-1560: A 
Colonial Society (Madison: University of Wis- 
consin Press, 1968). 

16 León Lopétegui, S.I., and Félix Zubillaga, 
S.I., Historia de la Iglesia en la América espa- 
ñola: Desde el descubrimiento hasta comienzos 
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A number of contributions were also 
made to colonial administrative history, 
including Alden’s detailed study of eigh- 
teenth-century Brazil; several mono- 
graphs on the peripheral regions of the 
Spanish empire by Mufioz Oraa, Barcia 
Navarro, Te Paske, and Thurman; and 
books on the intendancy system and the 
cabildo in Peru by Morazzani and 
Moore, respectively. Both Safratti and 
Phelan followed new approaches to ad- 
ministrative history in their Weberian 
analyses of the Spanish imperial bureau- 
cracy. 





del siglo XIX: México, América Cêntral, Antil- 
las (Madrid, 1965); Antonio de Egaña, 
Historia de la Iglesia en la América española: 
Desde el descubrimiento hasta comienzos del 
signo XIX: Hemisferio sur (Madrid, 1966); 
Elena Vasquez Vasquez, Distribución geo- 
graéfica y organización de las órdenes religiosas 
en la Nueva Espana (Mexico, D.F., 1965); 
Henry Raup Wagner in collaboration with 
Helen Rand Parish, The Life and Writings of 
Bartolomé de Las Casas (Albuquerque: 
University of New Mexico Press, 1967); and 
Arthur Robert Steele, Flowers for the King: 
The Expedition of Ruiz and Pavón and the 
Flora of Peru (Durham, N.C.: Duke Univer- 
sity Press, 1964). 

17 Dauril Alden, Royal Government in Colo- 
nial Brazil (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1968); Carlos E. 
Muñoz Oraa, La sociedad venezolana frente 
a la intendencia (Mérida, Venezuela, 1964) ; 
Luis Barcia Navarro, Don José de Gédlvez y 
la Comandancia General de las Provincias In- 
ternas del Norte de Nueva España (Sevilla, 
1964); John Jay Te Paske, The Governorship 
of Spanish Florida, 1700-1763 (Durham, N.C.: 
Duke University Press, 1964); Michael E. 
Thurman, The Naval Department of San Blas: 
New Spain’s Bastion for Alta California and 
Nootka, 1767-1798 (New York: American 
Book Company, 1967); Gisela Morazzani de 
Prez Encisco, La intendencia en España y en 
América (Caracas, 1966); John Preston 
Moore, The Cabildo in Peru under the Bour- 
bons: A Study in the Decline and Resurgence 
of Local Government in the Audencia of Lima, 
1700-1824 (Durham, N.C.: Duke University 
Press, 1966); Magali Sarfatti, Spanish Bureau- 
cratic Patrimonialism in America (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1966); and John Leddy Phelan, The 
Kingdom of Quito in the Seventeenth Century: 


RECENT D=vELOPMENTS IN LATIN AMERICAN HISTORY 


A changing emphasis in colonial stud- 
ies was indicated by an impressive num- 
ber of publications in social and eco- 
nomic history which treated topics rele- 
vant to such twentieth-century concerns 
as race relations, social change, demog- 
raphy, and economic development. In 
the field of race relations, Mellafe and 
Sempat each treated the slave trade; 
Klein analyzed the dynamics of slave 
systems by comparing Virginia and 
Cuba; and Boxer described race rela- 
tions in the Portuguese empire.** Stud- 
ies related to social change covered a 
wide range of topics, which included 
contributions on the social and economic 
history of Cuzco, vagabondage in Chile, 
the Indian nobility of Patzcuaro, wage- 
earning miners in Chile, epidemic disease 
in Mexico City, and eighteenth-century 
Indian rebellions in Peru. Outstanding 
was Gibson’s work on Aztec society dur- 
ing the entire colonial period.1® There 





Bureaucratic Politics in the Spanish Empire 
(Madison: University cf Wisconsin Press, 
1967). = 

18 Rolando Mellafe, La esclavitud en his- 
pano-américa (Buenos Aires, 1964); Carlos 
Sempat Assadourlan, El tráfico de esclavos 
en Córdoba, 1588-1610 ‘Córdoba, Argentina, 
1965); Herbert S. Klein, Slavery in the Amer- 
icas: A Comparative Study of Virginia and 
Cuba (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1965); C. R. Boxer, Race Relations in the 
Portuguese Colonial Empire, 1415-1825 (Lon- 
don, 1963). 

19 Michele Colin, Le Cuzco a la fin du 
XVIII" et au debut du XVII” siècle (Paris, 
1966}; Mario Góngora, “Vagabondage et so- 
ciété pastorale en Amérique Latine (special- 
ment au Chile Central),” Annales, Economies, 
Sociétés, Civilizations, vol. 21, 1966, pp. 159- 
167; Delfina Esmeralda López Sarrelangue, La 
zobleza indigena de Pdizcvaro en la época vir- 
reinal (Mexico, 1965); Marcello Carmagnani, 
El salariado minero en Chile colonial: Du de- 
sarrollo en una sociedad provincial: el Norte 
Chico 1690-1800 (Santizgo, 1963); Donald B. 
Cooper, Epidemic Disease in Mexico City, 
1761-1813: An Administrative, Social, and 
Medical Study (Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1965); Lillian Estelle Fisher, The Last 
Inca Revolt, 1780-1783 (Norman: University 
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were demographic works on the popula- 
tion of Brazil in the sixteenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries by Régo Quirino and 
Alden, respectively, and monographs on 
various aspects of the Indian population 
by Borah and Cook, Rosenblat, Friede, 
and Lopez Sarrelangue.2® Among publi- 
cations relating to economic develop- 
ment was Jara’s program for a new eco- 
nomic history of colonial Latin America. 
Included also were Dusenberry’s mono- 
graph on Mexican ranching and Alden’s 
article on indigo-production in Brazil. 
Both Amézaga and Woodward analyzed 
the roles of specific groups in economic 
development in their books on the Ca- 
racas Company and the Consulado in 
Guatemala.” 

of Oklahoma Press, 1966); and Charles Gib- 
son, The Aztecs under Spanish Rule: A His- 
tory cf the Indians of the Valley of Mexico, 
1519-1810 (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1964). 

20 Tarcizio do Rêgo Quirino, Os kabitantes 
do Brazil no século XVI (Recife, 1966); 
Dauri Alden, “The Population of Brazil in the 
Late Zighteenth Century: A Preliminary Sur- 
vey,” Hispanic American Historical Review, 
vol, 43, no. 2 (May 1963), pp. 173-205; 
Woodrow Borah and Sherburne F. Cook, The 
Aboriginal Population of Central Mexico on 
the Eve of the Spanish Conquest (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press. 1963); Angel Rosenblat, La población 
de América en 1492: Viejos y nuevos céleulos 
(Mexico, D.F., 1967); Juan Friede. Los Quim- 
bayar bajo la dominación española (Bogotá, 
1963); Delfina E. López Sarrelangue, “Pobla- 
ción indigena de la Nueva España en el siglo 
XVII,” Historia Mexicana, vol. 12, no. 4 
(Abril-Junio, 1963), pp. 516-530. 

21 Alvaro Jara, Tres ensayos sobre economia 
minera hispanoamericana (Santiago, 1966); 
William H. Dusenberry, The Mexican Mesta: 
The Administration of Ranching in Colonial 
Mexico COrbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1963); Dauril Alden, “The Growth and De- 
cline of Indigo-Production in Colonial Brazil: 
A Study in Comparative Economic History,” 
Journal of Economic History, vol. 25, no. 1 
(March 1965), pp. 35-60; Vicente de Amézaga, 
Hombres de la Compañia Guipuzcoana (Cara- 
cas, 1963); and Ralph Lee Woodward, Jr., 
Class Privilege and Economic Development: 
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Independence movements 


Although there was a steady flow of 
publications on the Latin American in- 
dependence movements, this topic ap- 
pears to have been of declining interest. 
Among the more valuable contributions 
in that area were Hammil’s work on the 
revolt of Hidalgo and those of Collier 
and Gandia on the role of ideas in the 
revolutionary movements of Chile and 
Argentina, respectively. Benson edited 
a volume on the activities of Mexicans 
in the Spanish Cortes, and Johnson and 
Ladd, as well as Baumgartner, dealt 
with individual Spanish American lib- 
erators.?? 


Postindependence period 


Publications on Latin-American his- 
tory since independence reflected two 
general trends: first, the relatively in- 
creasing interest of historians in recent, 
as compared to colonial, history, and, 
second, mounting attention to topics 
related to problems in contemporary 
Latin America. Three scholars, Bey- 
haut, Johnson, and Lambert, provided 
especially stimulating interpretations 
of the national period—interpretations 


The Consulado de Comercio de Guatemala, 
1793-1871 (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1966). 

22? Hugh M. Hamill, Jr, The Hidalgo 
Revolt: Prelude to Mexican Independence 
(Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 
1966); Enrique de Gandia, Historia de las 
ideas politicas en la Argentina, vol. 3: Las 
ideas politicas de los hombres de Mayo (Bue- 
nos Aires, 1965); Simon Collier, Ideas and 
Politics of Chilean Independence, 1808-1833 
(New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1967) ; Nettie Lee Benson, ed., Mexico and the 
Spanish Cortes, 1810-1822: Eight Essays 
(Austin: University of Texas Press, 1966); 
John J. Johnson and Doris M. Ladd, Simon 
Bolivar and Spanish American Independence, 
1783-1830 (Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand, 
1968); and Louis E. Baumgartner, José del 
Valle of Central America (Durham, N.C.: 
Duke University Press, 1963). 
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which focused on problems of the twenti- 
eth century.”8 

There appeared, in addition, numerous 
surveys of the history of individual na- 
tions or regions. Both McGann and 
Whitaker provided brief studies which 
concentrated on contemporary Argen- 
tine problems, while the Academia Na- 
cional de la Historia of Argentina initi- 
ated a new multivolume series on con- 
temporary history as a continuation of 
its fourteen-volume history of Argen- 
tina to 1862. Cumberland, Pike, and 
Poppino contributed full-length studies 
of Mexico, Peru, and Brazil, respec- 
tively, and Parker, Rodriguez, Bern- 
stein, and Fagg dealt with the Central 
American and Caribbean nations.** 
Nevertheless, most writing on the inde- 
pendence period was more limited in 
scope. 


23 Gustavo Beyhaut, Süd- und Mittelamer- 
ika, vol. 2: Von der Unakangigkeit bis zur 
Krise der Gegenwart (Frankfurt am Main, 
1965); John J. Johnson, ed., Continuity and 
Change in Latin America (Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1964; and Jacques 
Lambert, América Latina: Estructuras sociales 
e instituciones politicas (Barcelona and Cara- 
cas, 1964), Lambert’s book, originally pub- 
lished in French in 1963, has recently been 
translated into English. 

24Thomas F. McGann, Argentina: The 
Divided Land (Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nos- 
trand, 1966); Arthur P. Whitaker, Argentina 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964) ; 
Argentina, Academia Nacional de la Historia, 
Historia argentina contemporánea, 1862-~ 
1930, vol. 1: História de la Presidencias (Bue- 
nos Aires, 1965); Charles C. Cumberland, 
Mexico: The Struggle for Moderni‘y (New — 
York: Oxford University Press, 1968); Fred- 
erick B, Pike, The Modern History of Peru 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1967); 
Rollie E. Poppino, Brazil: The Land and 
People (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1968); Franklin Dallas Parker, The Central 
American Republics (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1964) ; Mario Rodriguez, Central 
America (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1965); Harry Bernstein, Venezuela and 
Colombia (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1964); and John E. Fagg, Cuba, Haiti, 
and the Dominican Republic (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1965). 
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Intellectual history 


The field of intellectual history, al- 
though the least cultivated, did produce 
several noteworthy items. Romero and 
Salazar Bondy surveyed the history of 
ideas from the late nineteenth century to 
the present in Argentina and Peru, re- 
spectively, while Bastos and Lins each 
dealt with Brazilian positivism. The 
Oddones wrote a history of the Univer- 
sity of Montevideo in the nineteenth 
century, while Castillo produced a vol- 
ume on Mexican education. Burns, Ma- 
sur, and Whitaker and Jordan all 
treated the important theme of national- 
ism in Latin America. And, to complete 
the picture, there were contributions on 
journalism in El Salvador, the novelists’ 
image of Mexico, and the history of 
chemistry in Uruguay.”® 


Political and military history 


Political and military history contin- 
ued to attract scholarly attention. For 
the nineteenth-century period, Robalino 


25 José Luis Romero, El desarrollo de las 
ideas en da sociedad argentina del siglo XX 
(Mexico, D.F., 1965); Augusto Salazar Bondy, 
Historia de las ideas en el Perú, 2 vols. (Lima, 
1965); Tocary Assis Bastos, O positivismo e a 
realidade brasileira (Belo Horizonte, 1965); 
Ivan Lins, História do positivismo no Brasil 
(Sžo Paulo, 1964); Juan Antonio Oddone and 
M. Blanca Paris de Oddone, Historia de la 
Universidad de Montevideo, 1849-1885 (Mon- 
tevideo, 1963}; Isidro Castillo, México y su 
revolución educativa, 2 vols. (Mexico, D.F. 
1965-1966) ; E. Bradford Burns, Nationalism 
in Brazil: A Historical Survey (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1968); Gerhard Masur, 
Nationalism in Latin America: Diversity and 
Unity (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1966); Arthur P. Whitaker and David C. 
Jordan, Nationalism in Contemporary Latin 
America (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 
1966); John S. Brushwood, Mexico and Its 
Novel: A Nation’s Search for Identity (Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1966); Italo López 
Vallecillos, El periodismo en el Salvador (San 
Salvador, 1964) ; and Jorge Griinwalt Ramasso, 
Historia de la quimica en el Uruguay, 1830- 
1930 (Montevideo, 1966). 
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Davila wrote of Ecuador’s early history, 
and Scobie discussed mid-nineteenth 
century efforts to unify Argentina.” 
But the bulk of noteworthy publications 
were concerned with ‘more contemporary 
topics. Gilmore, Johnson, Lieuwen, 
Rodriguez, and Werneck Sodré all pro- 
duced monographs on the military.” 
Brazil’s political development after 1930 
was dealt with by both Dulles and Skid- 
more, while Potash, Smith, Walter, and 
Imaz analyzed the respective roles in 
Argentine politics of the military, cat- 
tlemen and packers, students, and elite 
groups.’ Other political studies con- 
cerned communism in Mexico, commu- 
nism in Chile, the role of Acción Demo- 
cratica in Venezuela, the oligarchy in 
Peru, and subversion in Colombia.” 


26 Luis Robalino Davila, Nacimiento y pri- 
meros años de la República, vol. 2, pts. 1-3: 
Rocafuerte (Quito, 1964); and James R. 
Scobie, La lucha por la consolidación de la 
nacionalidad argentina, 1852-1862 (Buenos 
Aires, 1664). 

27 Robert L. Gilmore, Cazudillism and Mill- 
tarism in Venezuela, 1810-1910 (Athens: Ohio 
University Press, 1964); John J. Johnson, The 
Military and Society in Latin America ‘Stan- 
ord, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1964); 
Edwin “ieuwen, Generals versus Presidents: 
Neomilitarism in Latin America (New York: 
Frederics A. Praeger, 1964); Augusto G. 
Rodriguez, Reseña histérica del ejército argen- 
tino, 1862-1930 (Buenos Aires, 1964); and 
Nelson Werneck Sodré, Historia militar do 
Brasil (Rio de Janeiro, 1965). 

28 John W. F. Dulles, Vargas of Brazil: A 
Political Biography (Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1967); Thomas E. Skidmore, 
Politics in Brazil, 1930-1964 (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1967); Robert A. Pot- 
ash, The Army and Politics in Argentina, 1928- 
1945 (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1969); Richard J. Walter, Studeni Poli- 
tics in Argentina (New York: Basic Books, 
1968); Peter H. Smith, Politics and Beef in 
Argentina (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1969); and José Luis Imaz, Los que 
mandan (Buenos Aires, 1964). 

29 Hernan Ramirez Necochea, Origen y for- 
mación del Partido Comunista de Chile (En- 
sayo dz historia del Partido) (Santiago, 
1965); Karl M. Schmitt, Communism in 
Mexico: A Study in Political Frustration 
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International relations 


In the field of Latin America’s inter- 
national relations, Bailey provided a 
general analysis while Wagner de Reyna 
treated twentieth-century Peruvian dip- 
lomatic history.2° Studies of relations 
among the Latin American nations dealt 
with the Paraguayan War, Chilean 
power-balancing in nineteenth-century 
South America, the boundary dispute 
between Peru and Ecuador, and relations 
between Peru and Chile during the war 
against Spain.” Latin America’s role in 
the wider internaticnal sphere was re- 
viewed in works which dealt with the 
Inter-American system, the United 
Nations, and the Alliance for Prog- 
ress,** while its relations with Euro- 


(Austin: University of Tezas Press, 1965); 
Robert J. Alexander, The Venezuelan Demo- 
cratic Revolution: A Profile of the Regime of 
Rómulo Betancourt (New Brunswick, N.J.: 
Rutgers University Press, 1964); John D. 
Martz, Acción Democrática: Evolution of a 
Modern Political Party in Venezuela (Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1966); 
Francois Bourricaud, Peder y sociedad en el 
Perú contemporáneo, trans. Roberto Bizio 
(Buenos Aires, 1967) ; and Orlando Fals Borda, 
La subversión en Colombia: Visión del cambio 
social en la historia (Bogota, 1967). 

30 Norman A. Bailey, Latin America in 
World Politics (New York: Walker, 1967) ; 
and Alberto Wagner de Reyna, Historia diplo- 
mática del Perú, 1900-1945, 2 vols. (Lima, 
1964). 

31 Charles J. Kolinski, Independence or 
Death!: The Story of the Paraguayan War 
(Gainesville, Fla.: University of Florida Press, 
1965); José Marfa Rosa, La guerra del Para- 
guay y las montonercs argentinas (Buenos 
Aires, 1964); Robert N. Burr, By Reason or 
Force: Chile and the Balancing of Power in 
South America, 1830-1905 (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1965) ; 
David H. Zook, Jr., Zarumilla-Marandn: The 
Ecuador-Peru Dispute (New York: Twayne, 
1964); and Alberto Wagner de Reina, Las 
relaciones diplomdticas entre el Perú y Chile 
durante el conflicto con España, 1864-1867 
(Lima, 1963). 

82 Gordon Connell-Smith, The Inter-Ameri- 
can System (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1966); Victor Andrés Belaunde, 20 anos 
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pean political entities were studied in 
volumes concerned ‘with international 
communism, the activities of Nazi Ger- `- 
many, French influence in Venezuela, 
and British diplomacy in Central Amer- 
ica,*8 
Latin American relations, there were 
contributions on the role of the United © 
States in twentieth-century South Amer- 
ican wars; Washington’s diplomatic ` 
dealings with Brazil, Argentina, and 
Chile, respectively; the ABC mediation 
in the Mexican—United States conflict of ` 
1914; “dollar diplomacy”; and, finally, 
two general interpretations of contempo- 
rary United States Latin American pol- 
icy.** 


de naciones unidas. (Madrid, 1966); Victor - 
Alba, Alliance without Allies: The Mythology 
of Progress in Latin America, trans. John 
Pearson (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1965); and Simon G. Hanson, Five Years of 
the Alliance for Progress (Washington, D.C., 
1967). 

83 Rollie E. Poppino, International Com- 
munism in Latin America: A History of the 
Movement, 1917-1963 (New York: Free Press 
of Glencoe, 1964); Alton Frye, Nazi Germany 
and the American Hemisphere, 1933-1941 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1967); 
Marisa de Gerulewicz, La influencia francesa 
en Venezuela (Maracaibo, Venezuela, 1965): 
and Mario Rodriguez, A Palmerstonian Diplo- 
mat in Central America: Frederick Chatfield, 
Esq. (Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 
1964). l 

84 Bryce Wood, The United States and Latin 
American Wars, 1932-1942 (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1966): E. Bradford 
Burns, The Unwritten Alliance: Rio Branco 
and Brazilian-American Relations (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1966); Harold F. 
Peterson, Argentina and the United States, 
1810-1960 (Albany: State University of 
New York Press, 1964); Carlos Mery Squella, 
Relaciones diplomdticas entre Chile y los Es- 
tados Unidos de América, 1829-1841 (Santiago 
de Chile, 1965); Cristian Guerrero Yoacham, 
Las conferencias del Niagara Falls: La medi- 
ación de Argentina: Brasil y Chile en el con- 
flicto entre Estados Unidos y México en 1914 
(Santiago de Chile, 1966); Dana G. Munro, 
Intervention and Dollar Diplomacy in the 
Caribbean, 1900-1921 (Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1964); George Wythe, 


In the area of United States- . 
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Social and economic history 


Although international relations and 
politics continued to attract historians, 
it is most significant that increased at- 
tention was paid to the social and eco- 
nomic history of the national period and 
that topics related to contemporary 
Latin American problems received spe- 
cial emphasis. The field of social his- 
tory produced studies of trends in Latin 
American birth rates, of the social impact 
of the growth of Argertina wheat-pro- 
duction, of the caste war in mid-nine- 
teenth-century Yucatan, and of the rela- 
tionship of Protestantism to sociocul- 
tural change in Brazil and Chile.® 
Moreover, there were one useful analysis 
of the Cuban revolution and several con- 
tributions to the history of the Mexican 
revolution. Among these were a good 
analysis by Brandenburg, monographs 
on the revolution in Michoacan, on 
Pascual Orozco and on the ejido, and 
outstanding studies on federal expendi- 
ture and social change, by Wilkie, and 
on Zapata, by Womack.: 


The United States and Inter-American Rela- 
tions: A Contemporary Appraisal (Gaines- 
ville, Fla.: University of Florida Press, 1964) ; 
and Robert N. Burr, Our Troubled Hemis- 
phere: Perspectives on United States—Latin 
American Relations (Washington, D.C.: 
Brookings Institution, 1967). 

35 Andrew O. Collver, Birth Rates in Latin 
America: New Estimates cf Historical Trends 
and Fluctuations (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1965); James 
R. Scobie, Revolution on the Pampas: A 
Social History of Argentine Wheat, 1860-1910 
(Austin: University of Texas Press, 1964); 
Nelson Reed, Zhe Caste War of Yuca- 
ten (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1964); and Emilio Willems, Followers of 
the New Faith: Culture Change and the Rise 
of Protestantism in Brazi: and Chile (Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt University Press, 
1967). 

86 Dudley Seers, ed., Cuba: The Economic 
and Social Revolution (Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1964); 
Frank Brandenburg, The Making of Modern 
Mexico (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
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Economic history was the recipient 
of numerous contributions. Werneck 
Sodré and Brito Figueroa published gen- 
eral economic histories of Brazil and 
Venezuela, respectively, while Cosío 
Villegas and Ferrer treated more limited 
periods in the economic history of Mex- 
ico and of Argentina.’ Various aspects 
of economic development were analyzed 
by Frank, Mamalakis and Reynolds, and 
Hirschman, Vernon, and Griffith,” and 
there were a number of studies of more 
limited topics in economic history. 
Alba, Alexander, Baily, and Chaplin all - 
dealt with Jabor, while Morris contrib- 


Hall, 1964); Jestis Romero Flores, Historia 
de la revolución en Michoacán (México, D.F., 
1964); Michael Meyer, Mexican Rebel: Pablo 
Orozco and the Mexican Revolution, 1910- 
1915 (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 
1967); Salomon Eckstein, El ejido colectivo 
en México (Mexico, D.F., 1966); James 
W. Wilkie, The Mexican Revolution: Federal 
Expenditure and Social Change since 1910 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University cf Cali- 
fornia Press, 1967); and John Womack, Jr., 
Zapata and the Mexican Revolution (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1969). 

37 Nelson Werneck Sodré, Historia da bur- 
gesia brasileira (Rio de Janeiro, 1964); Fede- 
rico Brito Figueroa, Historiu económica y 
social de Venezuela (Caracas, 1966); Daniel 
Cosio Villegas, ed., Historia moderna de Méx- 
ico: El Porfirtato, vol. 7: Vide económica, 2 
vols. (Mexico, D.F., 1965); and Aldo Ferrer, 
The Argentine Economy, trans. Marjory M. 
Urquidi (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1967). 

88 André Gunder Frank, Capitalism: and 
Underdevelopment in Latin America: Histori- 
cal Studies of Chile and Brazil (New York: 
Monthly Review Press, 1967) ; Markos Mama- 
lakis and Clark Winton Reynolds, Essays on 
the Chilean Economy (Homewood, DI.: Rich- 
ard D. Irwin, 1965); Albert O. Hirschman, 
Journeys Toward Progress: Studies of Eco- 
nomic Policy-Making in Latin America (Gar- 
den City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1965); Raymond 
Vernon, The Dilemma of Mexico’s Develop- 
ment (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1963); and William J. Griffith, Empire 
in the Wilderness: Foreign Colonization and 
Development in Guatemala, 1834-1844 (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1965). 
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uted an especially interesting work on 
industrial relations in Chile. Mono- 
graphs on agricultural colonization in 
Costa Rica, the sugar industry in Cuba, 
latifundia in Brazil and Mexico, and the 
attitudes of the Chilean Sociedad de 
Agricultura in the nineteenth century 
enriched the field of agricultural his- 
tory.*® Mining was studied by Bern- 
stein, Bermudez, and Pederson; and 
Franco Holguin published an institu- 
tional history of Colombian banking. 
Business history produced studies of en- 
terprise in Colombia and biographies of 
an American and of a Brazilian entre- 
preneur.** 


89 Victor Alba, Historia del movimiento 
obrero en América Letina (Mexico, D.E. 
1964); Robert J. Alexander, Organized Labor 
in Latin America (New York: Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1965); Samuel L. Baily, Labor, Na- 
tionalism, and Politics in Argentina (New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 
1967); David Chaplin, The Peruvien Indus- 
trial Labor Force (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1967); and James O. Morris, 
Elites, Intellectuals, and Consensus: A Study 
of the Social Question and the Industrial Re- 
lations System in Chile (Ithaca, N.Y.: New 
York School of Industrial Relations, 1966). 

40 Gerhard Sandner, La colonización agri- 
cola en Costa Rica, 2 vols. (San José, 1962~ 
1964); Roland T. Ely, Cuando reinaba su 
majestad el azucdr (Buenos Aires, 1963); Al- 
berto Passos Guimaraes, Quatre Séculos de 
latifundio (São Paulo, 1964); Charles H. Har- 
ris, IT, The Sánchez Navarros: A Socioeco- 
nomic Study of a Coahuiian Latifundio, 1846- 
1853 (Chicago: Loyola University Press, 
1964); and Gonzalo F, Izquierdo, Un estudio 
de las ideologias chilenas: La Sociedad de 
Agricultura en el siglo XIX (Santiago, 1968). 

41 Marvin D. Bernstein, The Mexican Min- 
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teraction of Politics, Economics, and Tech- 
nology (Albany: State University of New 
York Press, 1965); Oscar Bermúdez, Historia 
del salitre desde sus origenes hasta la Guerra 
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SUMMARY 


In summary, developments in the in- 
frastructure of Latin American history, 
and in the publications which the field 
produced, pointed up four significant 
trends: (1) There was growing interest 
in Brazil; (2) although there was work 
of high quality on the colonial and in- 
dependence periods, increasing emphasis 
was being given to the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries; (3) for all of the 
chronological periods of Latin American 
history, research in social and economic . 
history demonstrated growing strength 
and importance; and (4) historians 
were increasingly influenced by the con- 
cepts and methodologies of the modern 
social sciences. In short, the field of 
history was responding both to develop- 
ments in other disciplines and to the 
acute problems of contemporary Latin 
America and was, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, seeking to contribute to an un- 
derstanding of the Latin American real- 
ity of the twentieth century. 





del Pacifico (Santiago de Chile, 1963); Leland 
R. Pederson, The Mining Industry of the 
Norte Chico, Chile (Evanston, Ill.: North- 
western University Press, 1966); Jorge Franco 
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Davin V. Epwarps. Arms Control in In- 
ternational Politics. Pp. viii, 200. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1969. 
$7.50. 


This work concerning a crucial topic, the 
domestic and international interaction fac- 


tors that might induce nations to adopt- 


arms control, is tormentingly significant and 
disappointing. 

Control here encompasses any action, 
rule, or the like, designed to restrain the 
military effort—another wide concept, 
opaquely comprising preparations for war, 
the waging of war, and the methods of war- 
fare. In turn, everything below the physi- 
cally possible is restraint or, bluntly stated, 
a concession. Under this approach, no 


standard of behavior is taken for granted. . 


Even aggression is not actually prohibited: 
its prohibition has only been often proposed 
(p. 18). 

The book gives a panoramic overview of 
political, technological, and other factors it 
considers as favoring or disfavoring con- 
trol, and of controls that have been adopted, 
proposed, or, in its opinion, eroded. It 
discusses (pp. 58-142) various devices and 
processes to obtain various restraints by 
unilateral decision, tacit reciprocity, in- 
formal mutual arrangement, and treaty. 
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In conclusion, it makes suggestions and 
predictions regarding control measures it 
considers possible in the 1970’s. 

Yet, despite all their sophistication and 
insights, the suggested measures are vitiated 
by their own basic reasoning. They want 
to combine the uncombinable, to reverse 
the world’s dangerous trends without re- 
linquishing the very notions that feed them. 
The paramount danger, the superpowers’ 
nuclear confrontation, is posited as perma- 
nent. It might spiral further, as the United 
States will possibly “continue to insist upon 
massively superior nuclear forces” (pp. 109, 
150, 169). A “promising (sic) first strike 
disarming attack capability” could still 
make war purposeful and desirable (p. 6). 
The United States might, it is casually 
mentioned, “opt for a massive strike against 
the Chinese mainland” (p. 152). Treaties 


can be unilaterally deratified (pp. 96, 176). 


The desire of the military, and a consign- 
edly profit~seeking capitalist industry, for 
maximal defense efforts—factors deserving 
closest examination—are accepted as under- 
standable, and indeed justifiable, with the 
single, suddenly naive, caveat that the mili- 
tary and industry should not “establish 
political-military policy” (pp. 46, 47). It 
is the superpowers’ common interest, since 
bipolarity has waned, to use disarmament 
negotiations to strengthen bipolarity, and 
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thus make their respective allies again more 
dependent on them (pp. 71, 72). Alto- 
gether, arms control is largely conceived as 
merely changing, or actually augmenting 
offensive capabilities. 

Regarding the “weakling” states (the 
Third World), the extent to which they can 
be manipulated by the “superiors” is 
greatly overestimated. Vietnamese type 
warfare is, in many ways, the most re- 
strained (p. 175), and in spite of counter- 
arguments, repetitions are assumed. Ameri- 
can use there of “humane” chemical-bac- 
teriological-radiological CBR) weapons 
may have broken the psychological barrier 
against their future use by advanced nations 
(p. 171). These nations are not named, 
but it is noted, again without comment, 
that the United States still envisages itse:f 
as “the world’s chief policeman” (p. 167). 
Rule destruction, meaning, for example, 
disregard for basic rules protecting civilians, 
is regrettable but not surprising (p. 49). 

Under such premises, how can the author 
expect the various individually sensible, but 
mutually contradictory measures advocated 
by him, for example, in the area of non- 
intervention in foreign civil strife, to be 
agreed upon, let alone maintained? 

Symptomatically, excellent formulations 
alternate with almost impenetrably stilted 
ones, with confusing colloquialisms, and 
with “lingering suspicion... that in a 
nuclear war the Soviets would seek to avoid 
destroying cities . . .” (pp. 170, 171), and 
cloudy capsule terms such as “relatively 
internal war” or “stable change” gloss over 
fundamental questions. 

In a time, to paraphrase Hamlet, when 
Hell itself breathes cut contagion to this 
world, our professio, must work against 
_this contagion. 

Joan H. E. FriEp 
Professor of Political Science 
Lehman College and Graduate Faculty 

City University of New York 


W. B. Fowrer. British-American Rela- 
tions, 1917—1918: The Role of Sir Wil- 
liam Wiseman. Pp. ix, 334. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1969. 
$9.50. 
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This is, in some ways, a most valuable 
study concerning a person who has, to 
date, made little mark in history. How 
much attention he will attract as a result 
of Professor Fowler’s researches remains to 
be seen. World War I is, in a measure, 
one of our lost wars. The hopes it engen- 
dered, and their rejection, were both so 
formidable that we have yet to develop a 
method for bringing them into one equa- 
tion. 

In effect, this work undertakes to demon- 
strate that a young Englishman of no sig- 
nificant status, sent over to Washington as 
one of many liaison elements by the British 
wartime government, won his way into the 
confidence of Colonel E. M. House, and 
influenced both his and President Wilson’s 
thinking momentously, so far as war policy 
was concerned. Sir William Wiseman was 
hard—headed, realistic, and, while dedicated 
to his country’s interests, convinced that 
only objective appreciation of American 
conditions would win American funds and 
military support. Thus, Congress ought 
not to be a primary target for persuasion. 
The President was all but an autocrat, and 
responsible only to Press influence. 

The matters which took the attention of 
this “young House with an Oxbridge ac- 
cent” were many and strategic, so far as 
war policies and war aims were concerned. 
Also, unlike some of his countrymen, Wise- 
man keenly appreciated the President’s 
qualities. He knew that it would be dis- 
astrous to patronize him, and that he must 
be persuaded that England meant to, or 
could be made to, achieve a permanent 
peace. Wilson, House, and some of their 
associates appear more sophisticated here 
than they are often credited with being. 
They are seen as handling responsibly such 
diverse problems as loans, shipbuilding, and 
the deployment of American military forces. 

A “partnership” was developed which, 
despite serious suspicions and strains, set- 
tled financial crises, took American troops 
into France and Russia, and smoothed the 
way for Wilson’s peace program. Professor 
Fowler sees the diplomatic exchanges as a 
first draft for what became a long tale of 
Anglo-American cooperation. From this 
viewpoint, his book is a study in adminis- 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW IN A CHANGING WORLD 


EDWARD COLLINS. JR., Untoerstty of Maine 

Random House, April 1970; about 512 pages; $9.95 
A unique combination text-casebook designed for students of political science rather 
than law, this up-to-the-minute volume examines recent as well as classic documents 
and cases, from the viewpoint of their political importance in the twentieth century. 
In his excellent introductions to each section, Professor Collins clarifies the inter- 
woven relationship between international law and politics. 


FRONTIERS OF DEMOCRATIC THEORY 


Edited by HENRY S. KARIEL, University of Hawati 

Random House, 1970; 448 pages; $5.95 paperbound 

Participatory democracy or rule by coalitions of elites? In this collection of readings 
Professor Kariel records the debate raging between the fundamentalists and the 
revisionists, 


LEARNING ABOUT POLITICS 


A Reader in Political Socialization 


Edited by ROBERTA S. SIGEL, SUNY at Buffalo 

Random House, May 1970; about 800 pages; $9.95 

A wide ranging anthology of studies from Europe, Asia, and the United States, 
exploring the societal forces that influence political behavior. 


THE MICHT OF NATIONS 


Third Edition 

JOHN G. STOESSINGER,? Hunter College, CUNY 

Random House, 1969; 448 pages; $8.50 

A completely up-dated edition of a prize-winning text by a distinguished politica! 
scientist, this book focuses on four main themes: the East-West conflict; the struggle 
between nationalism and colonialism; the tension between the quest for order and 
the quest for power; and the difference between the way nations perceive world 
affairs and the actualities of international relations. 









By the same author... 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE SUPERPOWERS 


United States-Soviet Interaction at the United Nations 


Second Edition, Revised 

Random House, 1969; 224 pages; $2.95 paperbound 

Through case studies, the author shows how the relations between two major powers 
have influenced the policy and the constitutional development of the U. N. 
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North of Reconstruction 
Ohio Politics, 1865-1870 
by Felice A. Bonadio 


Challenging the tenability of widely held 
views on Reconstruction, this book makes a 
carefully documented study of power politics 
and Negro suffrage in post-Civil War Ohio 
and relates these issues to the national scene. 


$8.95 


The Atlantic Legacy 
by Robert O. Mead 


The myth of the American frontier is so 
appealing to the popular imagination that, 
even now, too many historians and laymen 
let themselves be misled by it. This discur- 
sive and highly readable work gives a fresh 
appraisal of the frontier mystique and traces 
the transatlantic influence on the American 
experience. $8.95 


Non-White Immigration and the 
“White Australia” Policy 
by Herbert I. London 


Reflecting an increasirg concern with her 
image as an Asian state, Australia in 1966 
proposed “dramatic changes” to liberalize 
her non-Caucastan immigration policy. This 
thoroughly researched book is the first his- 
torically and sociologically comprehensive 
overview of changing attitudes and resultant 
policies. $6.95 


Exercises in Diplomacy 
The ANZUS Treaty and the Colembo Pian 
by Sir Percy Spender 


The ANZUS Treaty and the Colombo Plan 
remain, after two decades, central pillars of 
the foreign policy of Australia. This book, 
by a man who was involved with both, tells 
the story of how the ANZUS Treaty was 
negotiated and how the Colombo Plan for 
Co-operative Development in South and 
Southeast Asia came to be established. $8.50 


Modern Drama from 
Communist China 


Walter J. Meserve and Ruth I. Meserve, editors 
This, the first American anthology of Com- 
munist Chinese plays, uses Communist trans- 
lations in order to preserve the full effect of 
the Chinese Communist message. Arranged 
chronologically from a dynastic play revised 
and accepted by Communist Party leaders 
to the current opera, the selections provide 
insight into the political structure of the 
People’s Republic. A Gotham Library Giant. 

$10.00 cloth/$3.95 paper 
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For a epe Ei a aC O. Frederick 
Nolde spearheaded the World Coun- 
cil of Churches’ efforts to promote 
world peace and justice. He has 
been closely associated with the 
armistice negotiations in Korea, with 
the preparation of the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights, and with 
nearly all international disarmament 
talks. 


In The Churches and the Nations 
Dr. Nolde sets forth basic positions 
concerning the conduct of interna- 
tional affairs, and reflects on the role of 
the churches in specific international 
crises. Here is a realistic appraisal! of 
church involvement in foreign affairs. 
Exciting and informative reading! 


Foreword by W. A. Visser ’t Hooft 
$7.50 


At all bookstores 
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tration. However, many older top—hat 
attitudes no longer bear on our shirt-sleeve 
diplomacy. Wiseman’s view of Wilson as 
an autocrat may have been direct and 
realistic in 1917, even thcugh startlingly in 
contrast to the apparent temper of the 
1912 elections. Today, it can be recalled 
that the country, divided by Hundred Per- 
centers and Vigilantes, seethed with an 
unrest and resentment which would frus- 
trate the President even before his collapse 
at Pueblo, Colorado, September 25, 1919. 
The President and his advisors, includ- 
ing Wiseman, discussed Turkey, Austria, 
Japan, and other lands and circumstances 
with ease and assurance. Today it is evi- 
dent that these were vastly more complex 
than their most informed sources could 
grasp. The diplomats could manipulate 
each other, but not necessarily their foes 
or competitors. Hence, British-American 
Relations, 1917-1918 becomes almost as 
instructive for what it does not say, as for 
what it so excellently unfolds. A valuable 
appendix, “Wiseman on Wilson.” reflects 
. Wiseman’s interviews anc observations. 
Lovis FILLER 
Professor of American Civilization 
Antioch College 
Yellow Springs 
Ohio 


WARREN F. KIMBALL. The Most Unsordid 
Act: Lend-Lease, 1939-1941. Pp. ix, 
281. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1969. $7.50. 


The Lend-Lease Act was passed on 
March 11, 1941, at the time when Great 
Britain had been fighting the Nazi-Fascist 
forces practically alone. It expired in 
1945, having become probably one of the 
most fateful legislative acts in modern 
history. 

By its terms, 38 countries, whose de- 
fenses the president considered vital to the 
security of the United States, received some 
48 billion dollars in war materials and other 
defense commodities. Account of the value 
of the goods provided was to be kept, but 
the conditions of payment were to be set- 
tled later on. The main portion of the 
Lend-Lease aid, amounting to approximately 
31 billion dollars, went to the British em- 
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pire. The remaining principal recipients 
were the Soviet Union, 11 billion; France, 
over 3 billion; and China, 1.6 billion. 

Professor Kimball has written an ex- 
haustive story of relevant events, personali- 
ties, and diplomatic activities. He leads 
the reader through the main stages of the 
drama: the Neutrality Acts of 1935-1937; 
amended Neutrality legislation of 1939; Na- 
tional Defense Act of 1940; destroyers-for- 
bases deal of September 1940; collapse of 
France: Britain’s desperate economic situ- 
ation; Churchill’s appeals for war supplies 
on better than “cash and carry” conditions; 
and firally, American responses. He also 
deals with the fluctuations of American 
public opinion: conflicting views and evalu- 
ations of American government leaders: be- 
hind the scene maneuvers for and against 
aid to Great Britain; as well as with the 
interrelations between Congress and the 
Administration. 

The main actors of the drama include 
Churchill; Lord Lothian; Chairman of the 
British Supply Council in North America, 
Arthur Purvis: Henry Stimson: Frank 
Knox: Cordell Hull: Henry Morgenthau: 
Harry Hopkins: Ambassador Joseph Ken- 
nedy; Representative Sol Bloom; Senator 
James Byrnes: and many others. Every- 
one of them plays his part in his own way, 
while the center stage is occupied by Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt. Calculator, but also 
improvisor, follower of popular trends, and 
at the same time a born leader, manipulator 
of men and events, but also a man of ideas, 
a politician par excellence—he holds al! the 
strings. He also understands that Nazi 
victory and Britain’s defeat would repre- 
sent a mortal danger to the United States. 
Thus, Lend-Lease was essentially his idea 
and persona] achievement. 

Pro-essor Kimball’s book js valuable not 
only -Lecause of its wealth of information, 
extensive research. and meticulous docu- 
mentation, but because his story also ex- 
plains and illustrates the decision making 
process in the American democracv. Be- 
ing thoroughly scholarlv. it is also a very 
interesting and well written book. 

_ Jan KARSKI 

Department of Government 

Gecrgetown University 

Washington, D.C. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
AND HISTORY 


DEAN ACHESON. Present at the Creation: 
My Years in the State Department. Pp. 
xvii, 798. New York: W. W. Norton, 
1969. $15.00. 


Dean Acheson held high positions in the 
Depaitment of State during the entire 
period of America’s involvement in World 
War II, and during most of the Presidency 
of Harry S. Truman. From 1941 to 1945, 
he was Assistant Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs and then for Congres- 
sional ‘Relations; in 1945-1947 he was 
Under Secretary; and during the second 
Truman Administration, 1949-1953, he was 
. Secretary. He regards the first five years 
of service as preparation for the last seven. 
In an attractive, expensive, and lengthy vol- 
ume, carefully documented, and, at times, 
tediously detailed but often relieved by 
flashes of wit and scintillating style, he tells 
the story of these twelve years. 
great story, grandly told. 

The presumptive title is symptomatic of 
the character of the man. He believes that 
he was “present at the creation” of a new 
world ordering, if not à new world order, 
and that for this new ordering “I shared 
with others some responsibility.” He re- 
gårds ‘his work as “a tale of large concep- 
tións, great achievements, and some fail- 
ures, the product of enormous will and 
effort.” In retrospect, he concludes that 
“Our efforts for the most part left condi- 
tions better than we found them.” 
` Much of the book describes “that mixture 
of frustration and progress that is the 
daily grind of foreign affairs.” He esti- 
mates that about half of, his time as Secre- 
tary of State was taken'up with consulta- 
tions with the President and the Congress, 
with attendance at conferences, and with 
speeches. Almost all of the major develop- 
ments in American foreign policy during an 
eventful period of twelve years are referred 
to in one way or another, sometimes in 
hardly more than catalogue fashion. Of 
particular interest are his comments on 
economic warfare during World War II, 
the Bretton Woods agrzements, the Mar- 
shall mission to China, the background of 
the Truman Doctrine and the Marshall 
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Plan, numerous conferences of the Western 


Foreign Ministers, “the attack of the primi- 
tives” (che McCarthy era), the background 
of the Schuman Plan and the abortive 
European Defense Treaty, the Japanese 
Peace Treaty, the Korean War, and the re- 
call of General MacArthur. A brief chap- 
ter on Indochina is noteworthy chiefly for 
a warning from John Ohly that the United 
States was moving into a position in which 
“our responsibilities tend to supplant rather 
than complement those of the French,” and 
that “These situations have a way of snow- 
balling.” Interspersed among many pages 
of detail are personal vignettes, many ex- 
amples of the cutting Acheson wit, and 
other delightful passages. Fortunately, Mr. 
Acheson knows how to write. 

The two great heroes of the book are 
President Truman, “the captain with the 
mighty heart,” to whom the work is dedi- 
cated, and General Marshall, “our most 
imposing citizen.” Many others are re- 
ferred to in the warmest terms, for example, 


Winston Churchill, Ernest Bevin, Anthony 


Eden, Over Franks, Robert Schuman, Jean 
Monnet, Konrad Adenauer, Lester Pearson, 
David Bruce, Averell Harriman, Lucius 
Battle, and Whitney Griswold. Acheson 
confesses that he came to admire Senator 
Vandenberg, and that he established close 
personal relations with Cordell Hull only 
after the latter’s retirement. He is quite 
caustic in his references to many well- 
known contemporaries, including General 
de Gaulle, Jawaharlal Nehru, Georges Bi- 
dault, Senator McCarthy, General Mac- 
Arthur, Adolph Berle, Bernard Baruch, and 
Louis Johnson. He calls Bidault “one of 
the most rattlebrained men I have ever 
tried to work with,’ and Nehru “one of 
the most difficult men with whom I have 
ever had to deal.” He also makes little 
effort to conceal his distaste for a number 
of institutions, notably the American Con- 
gress, the Pentagon, and the United Na- 
tions. 

In Acheson’s view, the State Department 
during World War II was “a department 
without direction,” but in the Truman 
period it “became an effective organization 
for the imaginative and original formula- 
tion and proposal of foreign policy.” He 
is convinced that “The President cannot be 
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BIG CITY MAYORS 
The Crisis in Urban Politics 
Edited by Leonard I. Ruchelman : 
Articles by such commentators as Alex Gottfried, William F. Buckley, and Nat 

Hentoff together with statements by Mayors Cavanagh of Detroit, Lindsay of New 
` York, Yorty of Los Angeles, and others that yield a definitive look at what may be 
the single most important political office in America today. 

384 pages paper $4.95 cloth $12.50 


NOW IS THE TIME 

Integration in the Berkeley Schools 

By Neil V. Sullivan and Evelyn S. Stewart 

Forward by Martin Luther King 

“If we don’t follow what Mr. Sullivan has said . . . we will never have any possi- 

bility of achieving a relationship among the various ethnic groups.” 
—Robert F. Kennedy 
256 pages $5.95 


RURAL POVERTY AND THE URBAN CRISIS 
A Strategy for Regional Development 
By Niles M. Hansen 


Describes and evaluates what is being done to alleviate conditions of poverty and 
concludes that most current programs are ineffective. Mr. Hansen proposes that 
development assistance should be focused on “intermediate centers’’—cities of 
200,000 to 500,000—with good records of growth. 

384 pages $10.00 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNITY POWER STRUCTURE 

By Delbert C. Miller 

A pioneer study that is the result of fifteen years of research. The cities examined 
are Seattle, Washington; Bristol, England; Cordoba, Argentina; and Lima, Peru. 
In addition to exploding a number of myths about community power wielding, 


Mr. Miller demonstrates valuable methodologies for future studies. 
384 pages $11.50 


VOTING IN THE SECURITY COUNCIL 

By Sydney D. Bailey 

Focusing on the veto as a force often denounced but rarely analyzed, Mr. Bailey 
finds that it has not succeeded in hamstringing the U. N. as much as many writers 
suppose. He also discusses the effect of absences and abstentions, voting on elections 
aud appointments, end the growing practice of reaching consensus without a formal 


vote, while offering 3ome proposals for making the Security Council more effective. 
288 pages 510.00 


EMPIRICAL STUDIES OF INDIANA POLITICS 

Edited by James B. Kessler 

Ten studies dealing with legislative behavior, political career building, interactions 
and patterns of influence in legislatures, methods of analyzing legislative behavior, 


and the recruitment. of political leadership. 
320 pages $12.50 


now in paperback... 


A MAN CALLED WHITE 
The Autobiography of Walter White 
The compelling personal narrative of the man who was General Secretary of the 
NAACP from 1931 to 1955. “The book should be read by every white man who 
cares about human dignity. This is a book on which to cut our social, political, 
and moral eye teeth.” 

~—H. A. Overstreet, Saturday Review of Literature 

416 pages $3.25 
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The Opposition Press 
of the Federalist Period 


By Donald H. Stewart 


The election of Thomas Jefferson to the Presidency in 1800 
and the rapid decline of the Federalist Party was aided 
greatly by the development of an outspoken opposition press 
in the 1790s. 


Professor Stewart examined thousands of issues of more than E 
500 newspapers of the period in analyzing how a ground- : 
swell of feeling was generated against the foreign and do- i 
mestic program of the party in power. r 
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Secretary of State,” and equally convinced 
that “the Secretary cannot be his own 
President.” 

Mr. Acheson quotes a Greek definition of 
happiness as “The exercise of vital powers 
along lines of excellence, in a life affording 
them scope.” He has lived up to this high 
tradition, and, therefore, must be a su- 
premely happy man. His splendid account 
of his official services reflects the standards 
of excellence which have characterized his 
public and private life. 

Norman D. PALMER 

Professor of Political Science 

University of Pennsylvania 


Wooprow Witson. The Papers of Wood- 
row Wilson, Vol. 7: 1890-1892. Edited 
by Arthur S. Link, in association with 
John Wells Davidson and David W. 
Hirst, in consultation with Jean Mac- 
Lachlan and M. Halsey Thomas, and as- 
sisted by John E. Little. Pp. xiii, 668. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1969. $15.00. 


This reviewer once observed Professors 
Carlton J. H. Hayes and James T. Shot- 
well defending the patriot position in World 
War I before a graduate class: Hayes pas- 
sionate and defiant in his appreciation of 
those loyal to their own, Shotwell low- 
keyed and reserved, but suggesting the need 
for a religious understanding of the trage- 
dies of war and peace. They inspired in 
that silent assembly no more than stolid 
looks and the business-like scratching of 
pens on notepaper. 

Their auditors doubtless made their own 
social commitments, and have been able to 
judge their own effect or. a newer genera- 
tion. But as one examines Woodrow Wil- 
son in the present volume of patiently— 
edited papers, it is not clear who or what 
it is that may be open to judgment. In 
developing his still young gifts as a speaker 
in classroom and out, sharpening his view 
of administration as an aspect of public law, 
conducting a varied correspondence with 
editors and professors, and preparing his 
own lectures, essays, and reviews, Wilson 
seems curiously part of the history he is 
interpreting, yet also a challenge to his 
very latest readers. | 
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His integration of home life and profes- 
sional life as a Princeton professor is now 
complete. Readers of the present volume 
who may not have observed his strenuous 
efforts, recorded in earlier volumes, to clar- 
ify his goals and activities may find some- 
what startling the contrast between his 
ready flow of love letters to his wife, and, 
for example, his notes for the Johns Hop- 
kins lectures on administration which he 
delivered during visits in 1891-1893. How- 
ever, they are not unrelated. Wilson sought 
the suffrage and regard of his academic 
peers. He also needed to reach out to his 
own kind of people, and to the conven- 
tionally intellectual portion of the general 
public, as in his essays on the English Con- 
stitution for the Chautauquan, and in his 
preparation of several lists of books, cost- 
ing various sums, intended to help univer- 
sity extension teachers find the books they 
could use. 

A particularly illuminating contrast in 
personality is provided, in one of Wilson’s 
reviews, by his criticism of Professor John 
W. Burgess’s 2-volume Political Science and 
Comparative Constitutional Law (1890- 
1891). Burgess, like himself, was a south- 
erner transplanted in the North, trained in 
law, a student of German scholarship, and 
of literature, American history, and po- 
litical science. Wilson, following formal 
courtesies, found Burgess’s formulations on 
state and government crude and without 
insight. A quotation (p. 202) is perhaps 
in order: “Mr. Burgess .. . does not write 
in the language of literature, but in the lan- 
guage of science.... A book thus consti- 
tuted may be read much and consulted 
often, but can itself never live: it is not 
made up of living tissue. It may suggest 
life, but it cannot impart it... . Politics 
can be successfully studied only as life; as 
the vital embodiments of opinions, preju- 
dices, sentiments, the product of human 
endeavor. .. .” 

There is much else in Wilson’s review 
which foreshadows his eloquence in the 
1910’s, but its outlines are blurred by the 
numerous other matters which take his at- 
tention. He is involved with student disci- 
pline, committee work, family matters, 
sports, and a wide spectrum of books. 
There are surprises and interesting by-paths. 
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somewhat startling is Wilson’s translation, 
found among his papers, of a boudoir scene 
(pp. 462 ff.) from Gautier’s Mademoiselle 
de Maupin; presumably Wilson was prac- 
ticing his French. He also enjoys a student 
performance. of a contemporary parody of 
The Taming of the Shrew; the editors note 
that its success, according to The Prince- 
tonian, was largely due to the acting of 
young Booth Tarkington. 
Lours FILLER 

Professor of American Civilization 

Antioch College 

Yellow Springs 

Ohio 


Utysses S. Grant. The Papers of Ulysses 

_ S. Grant, Vol. 2: April-September 1861. 
Edited by John Y. Simon. Pp. xxxiii, 
399. Carbondale and Edwardsville: 
Southern Illinois University Press, 1969. 
$15.00. 


After nearly forty years of undistin- 
guished life in and out of the army, Ulysses 
S. Grant was clerking in his father’s leather 
store, in Galena, Illinois, when the war be- 
gan which was to make him a conquering 
hero. During the first six months of the 
war, he got a modest start toward his later 
fame. As a military aide to the Illinois 
governor, he gave advice and saw to the 
mustering in of volunteers. As a colonel, 
he disciplined a rather wild regiment, and 
coped with Confederate irregulars in north- 
ern Missouri. - As a brigadier general, he 
took command at strategically located 
Cairo, Illinois, and from there advanced 
the first federal troops into Kentucky. 

The second of a projected fifteen or more 
volumes of Grant’s Papers includes, in their 
entirety, all the known personal and of- 
ficial letters he wrote during these six 
months, and it either prints in full or sum- 
marizes, depending upon the editor’s judg- 
ment of their importance, all the military 
orders he issued during the period. It also 
quotes from or describes much of his in- 
coming correspondence, and some of the 
letters and orders written by members of 
his staff. Moreover, it contains copious 
notes clarifying obscure allusions, and pro- 
viding other background information. Not 
only is the editing excellent, but the 
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format is handsome, with large, comfort- 
able type, and a generous use of white 
space. 

The writings here reproduced are, natu- ~ 
rally, most valuable for the biography of 
Grant himself, though they also shed light 
on the mobilization of Illinois forces, the 
response of confused and divided Missou- 
rians, and the beginnings of military activ- 
ity in the Mississippi Valley. ‘The letters 
and orders reveal a man of quiet determina- 
tion, calm decisiveness, and controlled am- 
bition who was devoted to the Union but 
had little sympathy with abolitionists, 
though he disliked slavery. “Grant most 
certainly grew as a general... ,” T. 
Harry Williams observes in a preface to the 
volume, “But, significantly, the ingredients 
that made up Grant’s character, that char- 
acter that enabled him to become a great 
general, were manifested in 1861, almost 
from the time he entered service.” 

The Grant editing project is doing ex- 
tremely well what it has set out to do. A 
question might be raised, however, about 
the economy of this project, and similar 
ones now under way. Multivolume letter- 
press editions are, of course, expensive. 
Probably the ordinary reader would be 
better served by a highly selective volume 
or two, and certainly the research scholar 
would be satisfied with a comprehensive 
microfilm reproduction. 

RICHARD N. CURRENT 

University Distinguished Professor 

of History 
University of North Carolina 
Greensboro 


Davm H. Burton. Theodore Roosevelt: 
Confident Imperialist. Pp. ix, 203. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1968. $7.50. 


Historiography has aspects of the jig-saw 
puzzle. But the problems of the latter are 
insignificant when compared with those of 
historical research and historiography. 

The matter of scope is troublesome, but 
inescapable. The materials are usually 
massive, The inclusion of some items and 
omission of others seem not only psycho- 
logical but often whimsical. The final re- 
sult is not predetermined, but only an 
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interpretation of relatively unmeasurable 
factors. 

Dr. Burton, Professor of History at 
Saint Joseph’s College, is a specialist in 
American intellectual history. In his pref- 
ace, he calls this study “a step toward a 
definition of Roosevelt in history,” but he 
admits that he has confined his work to 
“one dimension of the man that merits 
fresh consideration, his imperialist thought.” 


That Roosevelt developed into a conf- 


dent imperialist is clearly set forth, but 
from the documents consulted, the author 
found that Roosevelt’s imperialist thought 
was not uniform nor constant. It appears 
that imperialism itself is not clearly de- 
fineble. In its inception and eventual phi- 
losophy, Rooseveltian imperialism was 
based on the idea that imperialism was an 
agency for the advancement of civilization, 
but Roosevelt himself, in his last decade, 
lost his earlier confidence in this. Other 
forces put an end to the earlier imperial- 
istic philosophy. 

Most of the author’s data came from the 
correspondence and writings of Roosevelt. 


This material has long been in print, but, - 


herein, it has been wel explored and 
excellently depicted. 

There is, unavoidably, much very fami- 
liar history, but there is new insight, not 
only into imperialism, but into party poli- 
tics and governmental policies as well: 
The Table of Centents contains only five 
main subdivisions—virtual chapters—re- 
spectively, (1) “Family and Frontier,” (2) 
“The Nineties and the Navy,” (3) “An 
Imperial President,” (4) “The Place of 
Evolution,” and (5) “On Its Own Sword.” 
Though not displeasing, this organiza- 
tion is obviously artificial. It is an at- 
tempt to combine topical and chronologi- 
cal organization. 

In the context, many important aspects 
of American history are touched upon, 
generally with significant citations, and fre- 
quently with comments of the most objec- 
tive type. Among specific items touched 
upon may be mentioned racism, the Philip- 
nines, the Sante Domingo problem, the 
Panama Canal affair, the Moroccan trou- 
ble, the Russo-Japanese War, the Egyptian 
wrangle, the downfall of imperialism, and 
world strife, 1908-1918, 
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The format and typography of the book 
are excellent, but there are no maps, no 
illustrations, and a meager index confined 
largely to names of men and places. “The 
rhetoric is sometimes vague and difficult, 
and the use of long citations, while excel- 
lently handled, is somewhat unorthodox. 
Despite its limited scope, the merits of this 
volume greatly outweigh its demerits. 

ALFRED P. JAMES 

Professor of History Emeritus 

University of Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Pennsylvania 


Jim F. Hearta. John F. Kennedy and the 
Business Community. Pp. ix, 198. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1969. 
$5.95. 


This short volume has assembled the 
chief events and episodes which highlighted 
the relations of President Kennedy and 
business during his brief occupancy of the 
White House. It also serves as economic 
history of the period. 

The author, an historian, is quick to note 
that there are many “business communi- 
ties” and no monolithic business view or 
voice, thus making the title of the book a 
bit misleading. In such a topic it is easy 
for an author to let his ideological bent 
show, but the book is quite objective, and 
free from pro- or anti—business animus. 

It is divided into 14 short chapters, 
beginning with the 1960 economic condi- 
tions and campaign arguments, and ending 
with a general assessment of the Kennedy 
temperament and experience with business 
and the Congress. Separate chapters deal 
with antitrust problems, business and the 
Kennedy labor policies, the steel “confron- 
tation” of April 1962, foreign trade, busi- 
ness‘ and the cold war, as well as the sev- 
eral crises in foreign aid. Several chapters 
discuss the 1960-1961 recession, recovery 
problems, fiscal policies, and tax changes, 
including attitudes of numerous business 
men and business groups. 

In spite of pronouncements and vigorous 
efforts, economic recovery came slowly. 
Unemployment rates in 1961-1963 failed to 
improve over those of the previous two 
years, although total unemployment ex- 
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panded. Congress responded slowly to 
tax changes. ‘The investment tax credit, 
viewed with some skepticism by business, 
was adopted in October 1962, and annual 
depreciation charges were subsequently im- 
proved. Kennedy and his advisers recog- 
nized that if they were to “get the country 
moving again,” their campaign slogan, 
investment incentives must be materially 
improved. 

The President counted heavily on the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 to correct 
the imbalance in our foreign accounts; 
but the malady persisted. Monetary policy 
was neglected, and receives scant attention 
by the author. 

In the chapter on business and the cold 
war, the author reports numerous concerns 
expressed by business and business groups 
over the growing centralization of govern- 
ment, its enlargement, and rising expendi- 
tures. This trend was viewed by some as 
steps toward communism. Trade with the 
communist bloc, particularly in strategic 
materials, was widely condemned by busi- 
ness, and all trade was opposed by some. 
The President objected to the boycott of 
iron curtain country imports sold in Amer- 
ican stores. Only one and one half pages 
are devoted to the Bay of Pigs debacle, 
even though the author states that in 
foreign affairs, our relations with Cuba 
brought Kennedy his greatest embarrass- 
ment, and also his greatest triumph during 
the missile crisis, “a quiet, but far-reaching 
example of business-government coopera- 
tion, with overtones of administration pres- 
sure on private industry.” The President 
was deeply disturbed by his antibusiness 
image, and did much to show the de- 
pendence of government on successful 
enterprise. 

The author touches on all the leading 
economic and business events and issues; 
the treatment generally is quite brief, con- 
fined largely to the facts, with a minimum 
of evaluation and interpretation. Possibly 
history should be written this way. 

Professor Heath has done his home work 
well. The text of this volume covers only 
129 pages; but the remainder of the vol- 
ume, through page 198, assembles over 40 
pages of footnotes and sources, supple- 
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mentad by seven pages of selected bibliog- 
raphy, and 16 pages of index. 
EMERSON P. SCHMIDT 
Economic Consultant 
Oakton 
Virginia 


Louis M. Kontmerer, Jr. The Regula- 
tors: Watchdog Agencies and the Public 
Interest, Pp. xi, 338. New York: Har- 
per and Row, 1969. $8.95. 


Here is an interesting book which not 
only does a sharp analysis of federal regu- 
latory activities, both historically and 
functionally, but also comes up with 
breath-taking proposals for complete re- 
form including abolishing the independent 
commissions, and the redistribution of their 
powers to the three branches of the United 
States Government, especially the executive 
branch. Do not scoff until you have read 
the book: it makes more sense than you 
think, Dear Reader. provided you believe 
in the free enterprise system, and that 
competition can be restored in American 
business and industry. because that is the 
author’s principal point. 

The author is neither a politician nor a 
political scientist. He couldn’t be: he 
writes too well and too briefly. He is, 
however, 2 Pulitzer Prize winning news- 
naper reporter (Wall Street Journal) whose 
beat, for ten vears, has been the agencies 
he is writing about. 

Desvite the brevitv of his treatment of 
the subiect, the author covers the whole 
broad front of government regulation—the 
President and the executive agencies, the 
Supreme Court and constitutional law. the 
Congress and its committees. and its crea- 
tures, the independent regulatory commis- 
sions. He tells lots of fascinating stories 
to illustrate his points, and he covers everv 
U.S. President since before the turn of 
the century. 

Notwithstanding his drastic reform pro- 
nosals, the author is no muck-raker. 
Rather, his technique is understatement, 
once over lightly. full acceptance of the 
frailty of his fellow human beings, espe- 
cially political businessmen and business 
politicians, and great sympathy for those 
in official responsibility who cannot possibly 
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achieve the goals they are charged with 
by statute. 

Anyone who is teaching a course in gov- 
ernment and business, or even an intro- 
ductory U.S. Government course, will find 
this book useful supplementary reading. 
The instructor can even tell his students 
to skip the last chapter, and to come up 
with their own proposals to cure the mess 
of federal regulation. In other words, 
the author of this book states the problem, 
and describes the situation well enough to 
serve pedagogically as well as otherwise. 

To be sure, the author’s premise is clear 
from the beginning—that the consumer 
should be protected and the public good 
advanced. He describes well how each of 
the several varieties of federal regulation 
started out that way, and then became more 
and more devoted to the protection of in- 
dustry and the promotion of bigness, and 
less and less the enforcers of antitrust laws 
and the preservers of competition. Also, 
in a fairly novel but tellirg way, the author 
brings in the concept of planning as a 
charge of these regulators. 

This is a well reasoned piece, whether 
you agree with the author’s conclusions 
or not. 

HENRY REINING, JR. 

Dean, Von KleinSmid Center of 

International and Public Affairs 

University of Southern California 

Los Angeles 


RANDALL B. RELEY. Power in the Senate. 
Pp. vii, 246. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1969. $6.50. 


Power in the Senate is a significant con- 
tribution to the study of American political 
institutions, the legislative process, political 
behavior, and political dynamism. Profes- 
sor Ripley, with meticulous care and con- 
summate skill, has documented his study 
in a superb manner whether Senators are 
classified as patricians, professionals, 
amateurs, or agitators. Their success or 
failure will depend upon their ability to 
work within the inner sanctum of this 
august body. 

One of the “sacred cows,” peculiar to the 
Senate, is the seniority rule governing the 
selection of committee chairmen. Another 
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is the strong tradition of virtually unlimited 
debate, with a result right of “filibuster” 
for the minority groups determined to block 
a given piece of legislation. Since a new 
Senator is understandably interested in dis- 
cerning the pattern of influence and power 
in order to advance his own career and 
interests, he needs to understand how the 
system works—who has the power and why. 

Professor Ripley’s study shows that a 
new Senator discovers that the rules and 
organizational structure are not unbiased. 
Whether by design or by accident, they 
provide certain individuals with a greater 
opportunity to influence and determine the 
shape and fate of legislative proposals. 
He gives several examples of how Senators, 
in their first term, can develop power by 
their expertise. Thus, the Senate, as pres- 
ently organized, affords every member the 
chance to become an acknowledged and 
influential expert in a specific field, usually 
the one handled by a subcommittee on 
which he serves. 

Senators rely on their own knowledge of 
substantive matters and of particular state 
problems for many of their legislative ideas. 
They also rely on staff members. They 
may rely on outside individuals or groups. 
The majority party members have the 
power in the Senate to apportion almost 
all of the credit for legislative ideas to 
themselves, and they usually do. In short, 
virtually all Senators can acquire substan- 
tial legislative influence. Lest one forget, 
the Senate is the most exclusive gentlemen’s 
club in the world. 

His description of the styles of party 
leadership in the contemporary Senate 
comparing Lyndon B. Johnson with Mike 
Mansfield, and Democratic party leader- 
ship with Republican, was revealing. The 
author states, “a leader who dominates the 
flow of information can strengthen his 
hand. A leader who ignores the flow of 
information weakens his position.” 

One of the conclusions reached by the 
Ripley study is that if the shape of the 
contemporary Senate remains the same, the 
distribution of power is based on personal 
skill. Institutional positions are predomi- 
nantly individualistic. Party leaders make 
few requests of the members; the bargain- 
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ing position of individual Senators is good, 
even when weighed against that of the 
leaders. Senators can use the leaders to 
help them attain their own individual ends. 
Rosert Lewis GILL 

Professor of Political Science 

Morgan State University 

Baltimore 

Maryland 


RicHarp A. WATSON and RonpaL G. 
Downinc. The Politics of the Bench 
and the Bar: Judicial Selection under the 
Missouri Nonpartisan Court Plan. Pp. 
xx, 393. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1969. $10.00. | 
In the summer of 1776, after long and 

patient sufferance, the Continental Con- 

gress gathered in Philadelphia to consider 


a bill of particulars against King George 


III of England, One of these complaints 
charged: “He has made judges dependent 
on his will alone, for the tenure of their 
offices, and the amount and payment of 
their salaries.” This was the Declaration 
of Independence, and the problem of judi- 
cial selection and conduct may properly 
be said to have been a birthpang of the 
Republic. 

Some 193 years later, the problem still 
confronts us—the selection to the bench of 
men qualified by intellizence and integrity; 
their minds as Jefferson said, “not dis- 
tracted with jarring interests, is today, as 
in 1776, a task often unaccomplished.” In 
seeking a procedure to select our judges, 
the system most often advocated is known 
as the Missouri Nonpartisan Court Plan. 
This study focuses on 2 quarter of a cen- 
tury’s operation of the plan in its native 
state. 

The professors describe their work as an 
“empirical study.” As expected, it is a 
gushing font of statistics, many revealing, 
some startling, some droning. But the 
study provides much needed information to 
fill the factual vacuum in judicial selection. 
It is all here, meticulously reported; com- 
mencing with choosing the members of 
nominating commissions, and proceeding 
through the recruitment of candidates, 
party factionalism, the pluralistic nature of 
judicial selection, the appellate judiciary, 
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the social background and tenure of plan 
and elective judges, lawyer attitudes, law- 
yer ratings of judicial performance, deci- 
sional propensities of the plan and elected 
judges, and terminating with the concluding 
comments of the authors. 

It is interesting to note that these com- 
ments indicate that it is naive to suggest 
that the plan takes “politics” out of judicial 
selection, rather, the politicking becomes 
more intensified within the profession, and 
involves a variety of interests that are 
thought to have a legitimate concern in the 
matter. They further conclude that of the 
various groups that have a conceivable 
interes: in the courts, the interest of the 
general public is the least substantial; 
hence, the idea that lay nominating com- 
missioners represent an independent view 
is fiction. Rather most of them look to 
the lawyers on the nominating commission 
and their advice in selection. 

One of the most striking results of the ` 
study relates to the kinds of men who are 
elevated to the bench. The stereotype of 
the plan judge, conjured up in the humor- 
ous ditty by the New York Court of 
General Sessions judge, James Garrett 
Wallace, that appears in M. Frances 
McNamara’s 2,000 Famous Legal Quota- 
tions 


If vowre not from fair old Harvard, 
They will toss you in the can, 
Oh, the Old Missouri Plan 


could not be further from the truth. In 
fact, nc Harvard man has been chosen for 
either the circuit or appellate benches in 
Missouri, nor has any one social stratum 
prevailed. 

A final dimension explored is the concept 
of an elective system to choose trial judges, 
with the employment of the plan to select 
members of the appellate courts; but per- 
haps the study’s most consequential finding 
is that there has been general agreement 
by the bar that the plan has resulted in 
putting “better” judges on the bench than 
are usually chosen under the elective 
system. 

The study is the product of intensive, 
arduous research. It is painstaking in its 
efforts to be eminently honest. It fever- 
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ishly avoids offering statistical data which 
might be misinterpreted. It should prove 
a valuable text for those in the profession 
who request a source on the Missouri Plan. 
There is no longer a need to fumble for 
a response. The Politics of the Bench and 
the Bar has no peer. 
GERALD L. SBARBORO 
Legal Advisor to 
Lieutenant Governor Paul Simon 
Illinois 


Harry Hottoway. The Politics of the 
Southern Negro. Pp. x, 374. New 
York: Random House, 1969. $8.95. 


This book is not likely to receive much 
attention. It only confirms what a good 
deal of research on Southern Negro poli- 
tics, for instance, the work of Donald 
Matthews and James Prothro, has already 
shown. The theme is, “Negro exclusion 
in Southern politics to Negro participation 
in big city politics”; to what extent, in what 
ways, for what reasons are Negroes politi- 
cally excluded, and what factors make for 
the development of meaningful Negro par- 
ticipation. Finally, what are the differences 
between the old South and the new. 

The data are derived from interviews 
with two hundred persons, selected on the 
basis of their reputation and/or official 
position on the local scene with respect to 
racial politics, irom intensive study of ten 
communities in five states—half of the 
communities, selected a priori, were urban, 
the other half were rurel—from reports of 
the United States Commission on Civil 
Rights, local records and newspapers, and 
other sources. Despite the adequacy of 
data to support the findings, the interview 
sample, by the author’s own admission, is 
not representative. Moreover, as in too 
many cases of research on Southern poli- 
tics, the author asks the reader’s indulgence 
when he is unable to “identify sources of 
specific statements” due to, one suspects, 
the allegedly unsatisfactory repercussions 
respondents might experience if their identi- 
ties were known. 

The author focuses his attention on two 
different phenomena: “he politics of Ne- 
groes in the rural South, and that of 
Negroes in the urban South. Both condi- 
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tions are evaluated against the background 
of Southern traditionalism, and the frame- 
work of ethnic political theory. The con- 
clusions are essentially these: in Southern 
rural communities, a history of white fear 
of Negroes, of gnawing poverty, and of 
Negroes without political skills and re- 
sources combine to keep Negro political 
participation impotent or nonexistent. A 
history similar to that of rural communities 
has existed in Southern urban communities, 
but it is giving way to contemporary in- 
fluences. Population growth, urbanization, 
industrialization, a sizable Negro leadership 
class, and a progressive, though sometimes 
conservative, white leadership class com- 
bine to bring about a politics of economics 
rather than a politics of race. 

The single exception to Holloway’s thesis, 
albeit one he recognizes, is the case of 
Birmingham, Alabama. Here urbanization 
and industrialization have not proved suf- 
ficient conditions to bring about a com- 
mensurate change in white racial attitudes. 

In Holloway’s view then, the experience 
of the Negro in Southern rural communi- 
ties has been unique; it does not bear 
comparison with other ethnic groups be- 
cause of the persistence of traditional 
Southern values over time. On the other 
hand, Holloway argues, the Negro experi- 
ence in Southern urban communities has 
not differed considerably from ethnic groups 
elsewhere. Like such groups, Southern 
urban Negroes were once politically passive, 
but later became aware of common dis- 
abilities wherein ethnicity took precedence, 
and the effort to get their fare share became 
foremost. Thus, Negroes have moved from 
exclusion to big city organization. 

This is all right as far as it goes. But 
one wonders, with regard to the rural South, 
what is to be done? Must Negro political 
participation remain forever nonexistent 
where urbanization and industrialization 
may not come? One also wonders about 
the case of Birmingham. How is a politics 
of race to be eliminated there? Holloway’s 
thesis does not, nor does the entire book, 
come to grips with these more fundamental 
questions, despite his conclusions that the 
South has changed much, is losing its re- 
gional distinctiveness, and that his basic 
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facts afford “some assurance as to the 
future of the American Negro.” 
Harry A. BatLey, Jr. 

Chairman 

Department of Political Science 

Temple University 

Philadelphia 

Pennsylvania 


SHELDON Hackney. Populism to Pro- 
gressivism in Alabema. Pp. xvi, 390. 
Princeton, N.J.: Frinceton University 
Press, 1969. $10.00. 


In this excellent study of Alabama poli- 
tics, Sheldon Hackney deftly analyzes the 
leadership, following, and essential charac- 
ter of Populism and Progressivism during 
the period from 1890 to 1910. The work 
is exceptionally well written; it deals surely 
with the personal, social, and political intri- 
cacies invoived; and it combines traditional 
and quantitative techniques with a clarity 
and imagination that should serve as a spur 
and model for many future studies. The 
author also effectively relates his study both 
to the national scene and to the historiog- 
raphy of his subject, while remaining ever 
conscious of the limitations of his own 
study. 

Mr. Hackney emphesizes that in Ala- 
bama, Populism and Progressivism were 
simultaneous, rather than successive, re- 
sponses by different groups to the same 
deplorable conditions and the same en- 
trenched economic and political interests. 
The more radical Populists rose to earliest 
prominence, however, in response to the 
hard times of the 1890’s. They were 
strongest in areas of greatest social dis- 
organization, and they received their most 
significant support from urban and rural 
lower classes, and from the less successful 
merchants and professional men of the 
small towns. While Populists appealingly 
preached social justice and popular govern- 
ment, Mr. Hackney finds them provincial 
in outlook and neither intelligently reform- 
ist nor revolutionary in their approach to 
the economic problems that grieved them. 
They lacked a positive program, shared a 
negative concept of government with the 
entrenched establishment, and repeatedly 
voted against Progressive type reforms. 
But whatever their limitations, which Mr. 
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Hackney may exaggerate, they appealed 
with great success to lower class whites and 
blacks, and were probably deprived of 
electoral victories in 1892 and 1894 by 
Democratic fraud. 

During this period of Populist challenge, 
Progressivism functioned as a moderate re- 
form force which opposed Populism as a 
dangerous and disruptive rather than help- 
ful response to existing problems. Drawing 
their strength primarily from successful 
urban professional and business groups, 
Progressives were more helpful than dis- 
illusioned about existing circumstances, and 
they saw in the establishment of a more 
positive government a means of effecting 
moral, economic, and humanitarian reforms 
that would contribute to social stability 
and to economic gains for themselves and 
the state. In 1906, the Progressives 
achieved a real success, one dependent 
largely upon an earlier disfranchisement of 
black voters. 

The movement for disfranchisement had 
begun as a reaction against the threat of 
Populism, and was directed against the 
lower classes in general and the blacks in 
particular, It was also supported by elitist- 
minded Progressives as a step toward purity 
in politics, but was opposed by Populists 
and Republicans. Although this disfran- 
chisement was led primarily by opponents 
of reform, in freeing black belt planters 
of their greatest fear it allowed the devel- 
opment of a new reform coalition between 
urban Progressives and planters who shared 
a desire to regulate exploitive railroads. 
In 1906, this coalition established a Pro- 
gressive domination of the state that sought 
to curtail both the old corrupt establish- 
ment and northern exploitation of the state, 
and which also sought to assist local busi- 
ness and to establish a decent social and 
political condition conducive to state pros- 
perity and development. Progressive ac- 
tions included educational progress, railroad 
regulation, business subsidies, progressive 
taxation, anticorruption legislation. child 
labor and convict leasing reform, prohibi- 
tion, and other legislative accomplishments. 
Within a year, however, Progressive power 
was dwindling, and the limitations of that 
Progressivism were also soon revealed in 
its hostility to blacks, organized labor, and 
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NEW TITLES FROM PORTER SARGENT PUBLISHERS 


(J Values in Human Society—F. R. Cowell—A milestone in sociological 
and cultural synthesis. The author has painstakingly analyzed the life and 
work of Pitirim .A. Sorokin, particularly his epic Social and Cultural 
Dynamics, to arrive at two new theories concerning the relationship be- 
tween sociology and the theory of value and the necessary circularity 
of value judgments—concepts sure to arouse intense debate among socio- 
logists. Included is a revised and updated version of the author's History, 
Civilization, and Culture. Cowell's analysis provides a new means for the 
proper application of sociology to the richer development of civilization. 


500 pp. $8.95 cloth 





["]The Black Seventies—Floyd B. 
Barbour, ed.—A challenge to tra- 
ditional thought on the Black ex- 
perience. Black authors discuss 
with freedom, honasty, and convict- 
tion their aspirations and expecta- 
tions for the future decade. Pro- 
vocative and enlightening. 300 p p. 


$6 cloth $3 paper 





Other New Releases: 


[The New Left: A Collection of 
Essays—Priscilla Long, ed.—Causes, 
tactics, and goals of the movement, 
in the words of the activists them- 
selves. 475 pp. €6 cloth $3 paper 


[Marx and Keynes: The Limits 
of the Mixed Economy—Paul Mat- 
tick—Analysis of present systems 
indicates the need for new solutions 
in economics. 384 pp. $6.95 cloth 


[_] The Nature of Civilizations—Mat- 
thew Melko—The first comparative 
history to defire and provide a 


basic model of civilizations. 224 pp. 
$4.95 


C] The Black Power Revolt—Floyd 
B. Barbour, ed.—Authors from Nat 
Turner to Stokely Carmichael trace 
black power from past to present. 
250 pp. $5.95 


| 


Cj Ancient History: The Twentieth 

Century—Avraham Ben-Yosef—A re- 
spected literary form takes on new 
meaning. The author speaks from 
a future of peace and creative har- 
mony and views the past (our pre- 
sent), presenting the works of our 
contemporaries whose ideas con- 
tributed to his ideal society. The 
writings of Erich Fromm, Henri 
Bergson, H. G. Wells, Teilhard de 
Chardin, and many others, are ex- 
erpted and synthesized into a philo- 
sophical and sociocultural pattern 
which, if heeded, may well produce 
the realization of Ben-Yosef's pro- 
jected future. Exciting, imaginative, 
and, hopefully, prophetic. 160 pp. 
$4.50 cloth $2.50 paper 


PORTER SARGENT 
PUBLISHERS 
11 Beacon St. 

Boston Mass., 02108 


Enclosed is $ : $3 
Please ship prepaid the books check- 
ed above. 
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the lower classes. As the author correctly 
notes, Progressivism was only for whites, 
and for some whites only, and the fact 
“that Progressivism was the path chosen 
is a significant fact in the recent history 
of the United States.” 
Qtto H. OLSEN 

Associate Professor of History 

Northern Illinois University 

De Kalb 


J. DAVD GREENSTONE. Labor in American 
Politics. Pp. xviii, 408. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1969. $8.50. 


The central thesis of Labor in American 
Pelitics concerns the emergence of the 
American Federation of Labor-Congress of 
Industrial Organizations as a Democratic 
party campaign organization. This involve- 
ment, according to Professor Greenstone, 
cannot be reconciled with the pluralism of 
the Samuel Gompers type because it has 
deprived the organized labor movement of 
freedom to bargain with each of the major 
parties. Furthermore, it has enlarged the 
effective political constituency of labor in 
national politics to include most of the 
welfare state supporters of the northern 
Democratic party. 

According to the author, the American 
labor movement in the nineteenth century 
suffered from an overriding preoccupation 
with organizational security caused by ex- 
traordinary barriers to union organization. 
The greatest of these obstacles, according 
to Professor Greenstone, were the lack of 
a European class-consciousness or solidar- 
ity, and the high rate of social mobility 
caused by the rapid exploitation of the 
continent’s natural rescurces. He might 
also have called attention to the great 
degree to which American courts were im- 
mersed in the absolute doctrines of the 
English common law on Master and 
Servant, especially the doctrine of conspir- 
acy. Further, he might have called at- 
tention to the restraining effects on the 
labor movement of the acceptance by the 
American courts of the narrow tenets of 
Bentham and Mill on the role of govern- 
ment in the social order. Until well into 
the twentieth century, the rights of due 
process were, for the most part, restricted 
to procedural due process. 
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In American labor history, lower-class 
protests involved, according to the author, 
resentment both at exclusion from the po- 
litical community, and at the hardships of 
industrial capitalism. When economic re- 
sentmert operated alone in the late nine- 
teenth century, the protest often took the 
form of disorganized and transient riots, for 
example, the Molly Maguire riots in the 
anthracite belt of Pennsylvania. When the 
politica. motive alone operated, it stimu- 
lated a democratic nationalism, for ex- 
ample, Jacksonian Democracy. Both mo- 
tives operated jointly during, and since, 
the New Deal of the 1930’s in the United 
States. 

Seven scholarly and well-documented 
chapters are devoted to labor-Democratic 
party relationships in Chicago, Detroit, and 
Los Angeles. Although the author recog- 
nizes that the political relations in the 
three cities in the sample are not neces- 
sarily typical of the “statistical universe” 
implicit in the title of his book, he believes 
that the continued unabated urbanization of 
the United States may mean that union 
political activists may be able to affect the 
size of the urban majorities for the Demo- 
cratic party. Further, he believes that 
the three cities studied run the gamut of 
most labor-Democratic party relationships 
in metropolitan areas. Chicago, with its 
firmly entrenched conservative unionists, il- 
lustrated the dilemmas of patronage poli- 
tics. Detroit, with its tradition of po- 
litical participation by a powerful industrial 
union, illustrated the dilemmas of political 
power. Los Angeles, with its strong open- 
shop tradition, illustrated the politics of 
disorganization. ‘The author holds that 
partisan labor politics in Los Angeles, far 
more than in the other two cities, re- 
sembl2d the AFL-CIO position in the larger 
American political system during the Ken- 
nedy and Johnson administrations. 

In an excellent concluding chapter, sub- 
titled “Labor Politics in a Fully Indus- 
trialized Society,” Professor Greenstone 
demonstrates how the central thesis of the 
book can be formulated in terms of a fre- 
quency distribution of union behavior in 
the early and mid 1960’s. The study indi- 
cated a range of union political behavior 
on a continuum from the pluralist laissez- 
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faire voluntarism under Gompers, to the 
collectivist politics of the Detroit-area 
Cope organizations. Union behavior, as a 
whole, was clustered in the middle of the 
continuum—a central tendency which the 
author often designated throughout the 
book as organized Jakor’s role within the 
Democratic coalition. ) 
JAMES P. ROWLAND 

Professor of Political Science 

Chestnut Hill College 

Chestnut Hill 

Pennsylvania 


KATHERINE A, Harvey. The Best-Dressed 
Miners: Life and Labor in the Maryland 
Coal Region, 1835-1910. Pp. xiv, 488. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1969. $14.50. 


Despite its great importance as a factor 
in American economic and cultural devel- 
opment, the rise of the coal mining indus- 
try has not received careful attention from 
historians. The writing of its history has 
often been left to company officials and 
amateurs. We still lack a comprehensive 
and scholarly history of coal mining. That 
void for Maryland, however, is satisfac- 
torily filled by the title under review. 

Mrs. Harvey’s treatment of the vicis- 
situdes of the workers in the small coal 
mining region of western Maryland has 
balance and perspective. The book is full 
of shrewd characterizations of the men she 
deals with. Her mission is to demonstrate 
the social and economic problems of the 
miners. The first part of the study enum- 
erates the national backgrounds, personal 
characteristics, home life, recreation, and 
working conditions of the miners and their 
families. This is followed by a chronologi- 
cal account of the interrelationships of 
miners, employers, labor unions, and the 
state government. The bulk of the book 
covers the period 1835-1910, however a 
“sequel” updates the declining fortunes of 
the miners and coal companies to the 
mid 1960's. 

The climate became favorable for large 
scale exploitation of the Maryland coal 
deposits because of a culmination of cir- 
cumstances: ideal transportation on the 
Potomac River, National Road, Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, the extraordinary 
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concentration of the deposits, including 
one vein fourteen feet thick, the ability to 
early attract English investors, and the huge 
coal demand of industrial steam engines, 
locomotives, and ocean steamers. 

Implicit in the title of the book, is the 
contention that Maryland coal miners were 
economically better off than their counter- 
parts in Pennsylvania and elsewhere. The 
author reveals that a much smaller influx 
of the “new immigration” from eastern 
and southern Europe forced the Maryland 
coal industry to offer higher wages and 
better working conditions. These favorable 
conditions persisted for the region until the 
turn of the century, when economic deterio- 
ration set in. 

This book is the work of a mature and 
conscientious scholar, familiar through long 
study with the social and economic back- 
ground of the coal industry. The author 
has examined relevant manuscripts utilizing 
the National Archives, state documents, 
local newspapers, and annual reports. She 
has used them with intelligence and dis- 
crimination. Her critical reconstruction of 
the miner’s pattern of life is solidly based 
on primary sources. Documentation is 
found in seventy pages of notes appended 
to the narrative. The bibliography is im- 
pressive and the index useful. This ab- 
sorbing account of the more prosperous 
times of a bygone era is well worth reading. 

PELI ARTHUR KALISCH 

Associate Professor of 

History and Social Sciences 
West Texas State University 
Canyon 


Peter N. CARrroLL. Puritanism and the 
Wilderness: The Intellectual Significance 
of the New England Frontier, 1629- 
1700. Pp. xi, 243. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1969. $7.50. 


The seventeenth-century Puritan lived 
by analogy. To distinguish between true 
hypocrites and mere sinners he talked about 
goats and swine. Meditation, he observed, 
was the process by which the sinner “beats 
his brain . . . hammers out a business, as 
the goldsmith with his metal.” The 
infusion of grace, he knew, was akin to 
wading in a cold stream “until the Joins be 
girt with a golden girdle.” It was this 
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propensity of the Puritan mind to explain 
reality in terms of analogies, similes, and 
metaphors which lies behind Peter Carroll’s 
study of the Puritan’s wilderness adventure. 
Having gleaned from seventeenth—century 
promotional tracts, sermons, diaries, letters, 
and General Court records both descriptions 
of, and symbolic references to, the wilder- 
ness, Professor Carroll fused these musings 
into a narration reflecting the reality of the 
wilderness, as well as its impact on Puritan 
thought and action. The resulting study, 
though clearly written and well docu- 
mented, has unfortunately failed to broaden 
our understanding of what it meant to be 
a Puritan. 

In essence, Professor Carroll has argued 
that the Puritan’s concept of the organic 
community remained viable only as long as 
the wilderness itself remained savage. Once 
the Bay Colony was secure physically, Pro- 
fessor Carroll’s Puritan community dis- 
integrates under the twin pressures of 
abundant land and relentless individualism. 
But like many who have traveled this path 
before him, Professor Carroll draws almost 
none of his data from the community ex- 
perience itself, choosing instead to concen- 
trate on the more general pronouncements 
found in Puritan sermonology. Nor does 
his account of social cisintegration explain 
how New England towns, in the eighteenth 
century, could continue to place such a 
premium on consensus and neighborliness. 
A larger failure, perhaps, is Professor Car- 
roll’s reluctance to accept the late Perry 
Miller’s contention that the primary task 
of the intellectual historian is to analyze 
belief systems—those interconnected sets of 
rules we use to perceive and respond to 
the world about us. Professor Carroll 
quite rightly focuses on the Puritan’s sym- 
bolic use of the wilderness. But he never 
gets behind the metaphor, and thus never 
explains how the Puritan, not known as an 
intellectual innovator, came to terms with 
the most novel stimuli known to seven- 
teenth-century Englishmen—the American 
continent with its uncharted vastness, its 
uncounted acres, and, in the Puritan’s eyes, 
its untamed inhabitants. 

ROBERT ZEMSKY 

Department of American Civilization 

University of Pennsylvania 
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EUROPEAN GOVERNMENT 
AND HISTORY 


J. H. Hansam. Scottish Nationalism. 
Pp. 250. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1969. $5.50. 


J. N. Worre (Ed.). Government and 
Nationalism in Scotland: An Enquiry by 
Members of the University of Edinburgh. 
Pp. viii, 205. Scotland: Edinburgh Uni- 
versity Press, 1969. $7.95. 


In 1707, Scotland negotiated a Treaty 
of Union with England. Under its terms, 
Scotland retained its own established 
church, its distinctive system of law, and 
its own type of education and local gov- 
ernment. But the separate Parliaments of 
England and Scotland disappeared, being 
replaced by a United Kingdom Parliament 
meeting in London, in both houses of which 
Scotland had proportionate and, therefore, 
minority representation. 

Since then, Scottish attitudes toward the 
Union have developed in three stages. For 
about half a century after 1707, there was 
considerable dissatisfaction with the Union 
because many Scotsmen believed that in the 
shaping of Government policy, both at 
home and abroad, English interests pre- 
dominated. From about 1750 to 1850, 
there was much less criticism of the Union 
in Scotland, partly because Scottish energy 
was devoted to the economic activity pro- 
duced by the Industrial Revolution, and 
partly because Scotsmen were absorbing 
English literature and culture. Since 
about 1850, however, there has been con- 
tinuous and wide-spread dissatisfaction 
with the Union in Scotland. No doubt 
the main reason for this is economic: 
Scetsmen point to lower levels of per- 
sonal income in their country than in 
England, to greater unemployment, and to 
large-scale emigration of some of their 
best citizens for lack of adequate job op- 
portunities at home. But, perhaps, even 
deeper than this economic factor is the 
feeling of many Scotsmen that their coun- 
try is not being treated by the London 
government with the dignity and respect 
which they think it deserves. Hence, the 
existence of a National Party in Scotland, 
dedicated to the repeal of the Union of 
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1707, and the reestablishment of Scottish 
independence. 

Dr. H. J. Hanham is a New Zealander, 
who was Professor of Politics at Edinburgh 
University for five years hefore becoming 
Professor of History at Harvard Univer- 
sity. His book is a careful and well- 
documented account of the history of the 
Scottish nationalist movement, particularly 
during the past century or so. He carries 
- the story right down through the forma- 
tion of the Scottish National Party in 1928, 
to the Parliamentary victory of one of its 
members at a by-election at Hamilton in 
1967. He deals with the different aspects 
of this movement: literary, economic, and 
political; the way in which it sought to work 
for its ends, at first through the Liberal 
party, and then the Lebor party, before 
organizing separately on its own; and the 
limited success which its agitation has so 
far produced; for example, in the estab- 
lishment of a Secretary for Scotland in 
1885, his up-grading to Cabinet rank in 
1926, and the setting up of St. Andrew’s 
House in Edinburgh in 1939 as a kind of 
Scottish Whitehall from which control is 
exercised over certain important aspects 
of Scottish life, such es education and 
agriculture. 

Government and Nationalism in Scotland 
is a report of a symposium on the theme 
“Nationalism in Scotland” held in 1968 in 
Edinburgh. Its sponsor was the Edinburgh 
University Faculty of Social Sciences, and 
its contributors are, or were, members of 
the university faculty. The book discusses 
many facets of the Scottish National Move- 
ment: fiscal, economic, political, adminis- 
trative, and educational. It seeks not only 
to summarize the past history of this 
movement, but also and more significantly, 
to assess its present status and future 
possibilities, 

From these two volumes certain conclu- 
sions emerge. The first is that not enough 
is known, at present, to determine whether 
an independent Scotland, which is the 
avowed aim of the Scottish National Party, 
is economically viable or no*. For example, 
the exact status of Scotland’s balance of 
payments, at present, is not certain. There- 
fore, any attempt to give Scotland com- 
plete independence from England would be 
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a venture of faith, a leap in the dark. 
Second, it is clear that some sort of devolu- 
tion for Scotland is more feasible, since 
there already exists at least the skeleton 
of such an administrative structure in St. 
Andrew’s House. But third, it is also evi- 
dent that unless one or the other of the 
major British political parties, Labour or 
Conservative, actively seeks to implement 
any program for increased Scottish self- 
government, it has little chance of being 
realized. 
NorMAn V. Hope 

Princeton Theological Seminary 

Princeton 

New Jersey 


BELA K. KrrAty. Hungary in the Late 
Eighteenth Century: The Decline of En- 
lightened Despotism. Pp. x, 295. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1969. 
$9.75. 


The Hungarian cultural and political 
renaissance, in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, has long fascinated his- 
torians. By contrast, the penultimate dec- 
ade of the eighteenth century, less dramatic 
in character than the 1840’s, has attracted 
little attention from writers in the English- 
speaking countries. It is the great merit 
of Professor Bela Kiraly’s book to remedy 
this defect by examining the background 
to the crisis of 1790, and the transition 
from enlightened despotism to an essentially 
retrograde compromise between the Hun- 
garian diet and the Habsburg dynasty. 

The early sections of the book contain 
a wealth of information on the social struc- 
ture of Hungary, particularly valuable for 
the evidence Kiraly presents of increasing 
pauperization among the peasantry, and of 
he burdensome nature of the rebot. He 
returns to this methodological anatomiza- 
tion of feudalism in decline in the third 
part of the book, examining also the tenta- 
tive reform projects of the earliest agrarian 
innovators. He is not only concerned with 
the crisis in rural society. He provides 
one of the few analyses, in English, of the 
governmental system of royal Hungary, 
emphasizing the way in which modern insti- 
tutions were being grafted on to essentially 
medieval roots. Other chapters examine 
the composition of the standing army in 
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Hungary, the extent to wkich Josephinism 
remained a divisive force in ecclesiastical 
matters, and the highly individualistic effect 
of the French Enlightenment on the nar- 
rowly blinkered mentality of the old 
Magyar gentry. Király is at his best in 
describing the twin movements of 1790 
itself: the efforts of the nobility to safe- 
guard its privileges against Habsburg en- 
crcachment; and the exploitation by both 
dynasty and nobles of incipient peasant 
unrest. He has amassed considerable ma- 
terial, new to English readers, on the para- 
military units, the Banderia, organized by 
the lesser nobility. Kiraly concludes that, 
although the privileges of the leading feuda- 
tories were reasserted in 1790 when Hun- 
gary was placed under Austrian military 
occupation, the forces challenging the con- 
servative order remained latently powerful, 
emerging half a century later to seek even 
greater social adjustment. 

It is, perhaps, a pity that Professor Ki- 
raly does not also examine the third element 
oi change in historic Hungary, the rising 
nationalism of the Southern Slavs and of 
the Rumanians in Transylvania. His book 
is, nevertheless, an important contribution 
to the understanding of Hungarian affairs, 
and to the general history of the revolu- 
tionary epoch in Europe. A glossary of 
unfamiliar technical terms, and a biograph- 
ical register are particularly welcome ap- 
pendices to the book. 

ALAN PALMER 

Head 

Department of History 

Highgate School 

London 


ORVILLE H. Bunurrr. Search for Sybaris. 
Pp. xiv, 238. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott, 1969. $6.95. 

This is popular archaeology as it has 
never been before, but as it should be, in 
most respects, hereafter. The romance of 
archaeology is still there in spirit. The 
businessman author, closely associated with 
the expedition for eight years, acknowl- 
edges that his first incentive for the search 
was “the possibility cf unearthing untold 
treasures,” a motive thwarted. But much 
of the book deals, in ‘aymen’s terms, with 
the practical adaptation of modern science 
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to what, at times, seems a bumbling en- 
deavor. In fact, as the tale progresses, one 
becomes increasingly fascinated by the 
tools of the search—proton, rubidium, and 
cesium magnetometers, electronic devices 
for locating objects and structures under- 
ground—and less concerned with the object 
of the search, the presumed finding of 
which is every bit the anticlimax for the 
reader that it seems also to have been for 
the seekers. The reader should be pre- 
pared for this by the title which indicates 
that this is a book about the search for, 
rather than the discovery of, Sybaris, but 
somehow readers of popular archaeology 
expect an old-fashioned treasure or two at 
the end. The fact that cesium magnetome- 
ters sometimes work is probably net pre- 
cisely what most who begin this book would 
like to know, but it is what they will have 
to be content with for the time being. 

The peculiar nature of the problem posed 
by Sybaris, the legendary seventh and 
sixth century colony of voluptuary Greek 
middlemen at the arch of the Italian boot, 
provided an excellent proving ground for 
new electronic prospecting equipment. 
Locating a city beneath twenty feet of mire, 
in a plain of over 100 square miles, could 
have been tackled by no other means, and 
the book is the story of that frustrating 
procedure. 

Sybaris may not have been the first 
opulent society, but it is the one which left 
its name in our Janguage. “There is no 
record of a cultural or intellectual life at 
Sybaris” (p. 80), but these fun-loving 
people may have invented the chamber pot. 
Sybaris was a symbol to classical authors 
of all that was sinfully rich and, hence, 
enviable. According to their purposes, 
these authors certainly exaggerated the 
town’s grandeur, and the gluttony and sloth 
of its inhabitants, but the Sybarites seem 
to have indulged themselves with consum- 
mate style. After a series of misunder- 
standings, the sybarites of Sybaris were 
finally turned out by their disadvantaged, 
but better-muscled compatriots from the 
nearby scruffier town of Croton, by the 
ingenious tactic of fluting on the battlefield 
a tune to which the Sybarite horses had 
been trained to dance at feasts. “The 
Sybarites literally danced to defeat.” All 
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these amusing tales, and more, the author 
has woven into a wandering but absorbing 
story, not just of one city and the electronic 
search for it, but of the Greeks overseas. 
WILLIAM TROUSDALE 
Associate Curator 
Department of Anthropology 
Smithsonian Institution 


G. R. Watson. The Roman Soldier: 
Aspects of Greek and Roman Life. Pp. 
256. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1969. $7.50. 


This is the eighth volume in the series 
Aspects of Greek and Roman Life, edited 
by H. H. Scullard. Like others of that 
series, it has the full apparatus of scholar- 
ship: the notes and appendices alone cover 
about one third of the book (pp. 155-245). 
There are eleven distinct indices: people— 
subdivided into nomina, cognomina, em- 
perors, ancient authors, and modern au- 
thors—deities, places, inscriptions, papyri, 
texts, and a general index. The 546 notes 
give references in French, German, Italian, 
Latin, and Greek, including the Latin origi- 
nals for all quotations given in English 
translation in the text. 

The text itself is written in a clear and 
readable style, although liberally peppered 
with Latin words, since many terms are 
left in this language, including names of 
weapons, military ranks, units, ceremonies, 
insigniae, money values, and other quanti- 
tative references. Obviously, anyone İnter- 
ested in the Roman soldier should now 
begin with this vouume. It totally replaces 
Mellersh’s The Roman Soldier (1965), 
which never was very useful. 

Some minor reservations might be ex- 
pressed on organization. The volume is 
concerned quite narrowly with the Roman 
enlisted man below centurionate level, and 
especially with his life in the service. No 
effort is made to cover related subjects 
where adequate descriptions are already 
available for the reader of English. The 
author is not concerned with military or- 
ganization or operations, nor with the sol- 
dier’s relations with the civilian world. 
Thus, his presentation is tailored around 
such standard works as Cheesman’s The 
Auxilia of the Roman Imperial Army 
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(1914); Parkers The Roman Legions 
(1928); or Ramsey MacMullen’s Soldier 
and Civilian in the Later Roman Empire 
(1963). On the other hand, he describes, 
in some detail, such matters as enlistment, 
training, prospects of promotion, pay, mili- 
tary discipline, personal life, and retirement. 
This volume went to press before publica- 
tion of Graham Webster’s The Roman 
Imperial Army (1969). 

Some chronological ambiguity arises from 
the fact that Watson deals with each of 
five aspects of his subject in a single chap- 
ter, attempting, without complete success, 
to cover the chronological changes within 
the chapter. Obviously, our knowledge 
varies greatly over the period covered, but 
it seems to me that Watson’s use of an 
analytical rather than a chronological ap- 
proach tends to underemphasize, or even 
confuse, the very great changes which oc- 
curred. The history of the Roman soldier 
covered over 900 years even in the West— 
from about 500 B.C. to after A.D. 400—but 
this presentation is fairly well centered in 
only a third of that duration—about 100 
B.C. to about A.D. 200. Thus, for example, 
he mentions the decision of Septimius 
Severus, in A.D. 197, to allow soldiers to 
live with their “wives” in the army, but he 
does not deal with the ways in which this 
decision complicated military life, especially 
military transportation, in the next few 
centuries. 

CARROLL QUIGLEY 

Professor of History 

Georgetown University 

Washington, D. C. 


AFRICA, ASIA, AND OCEANIA 


STANISLAV ANDRESKI. The African Pre- 
dicament. Pp. 237. New York: Ather- 
ton Press, 1969. $6.95. 


Readers of Professor Andreski’s earlier 
book on comparative politics, Parasitism 
and Subversion, will be familiar with his 
approach to the problems of developing 
countries. These problems are glaringly 
obvious to him, and are merely obscured, 
or so the implication of Andreski’s argu- 
ment appears to this reviewer, by attempts 
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KENELM BURRIDGE 


Mambu 

A Siudy of Melanesian Cargo 
Movements and Their Social 
and Ideological Background 


“An important contribution to the study 
of culture change and cf race relations. 

.. The author has combined histori- 
cal perspective and antkropological field 
techniques and analysis with a realistic 
as well as an imaginative interpretation.” 
—Manearer Mean, International Affairs. 
“Tt is undoubtedly the richest analysis of 
any single Melanesian cult movement that 
we possess.” —P. . Worstey, The 
Sociological Review. Illus. 
*TB/1489 $1.95 


CLAUDE LÉVI-STRAUSS 
The Raw and the Cooked 


Introduction to a Setence 
of Mythology 


Translated by John and Doreen Weight- 
man 


“Lévi-Strauss is a French savani par 
excellence. . . [This book] adds yet 
another chapter to the tireless quest for 
a scientifically accurate, esthetically vi- 
able, and philosophically relevant cultural 
anthropology.” —Natural History 
TB/1487 $2.95 


Jonn T. MCALISTER, JR., 
& PauL Mus 


The Vietnamese and 
Their Revolution 


“Some of the most taought-provoking, 
oetic essays so far written upon the 
ietnamese revolution and the Vietnamese 

peasant’s intimate relationship to it... . 

[Mus is] one of the most sophisticated 
ioneers of Indochina scholarship in the 
est.” ALEXANDER WOODSIDE 

TB/1503 $1.95 


RoBERT SHAPLEN 


Time out of Hand 
Revolution and Reaction 
in Southeast Asia 


“A big and solid book, by far the best that 
has yet appeared on the contemporary 
politics of Southeast Asia. ... It tells 
the story honestly, in all its variety, and 
without fixed conclusions or policy pre- 
scriptions.”’-—Witniam P. Bunny, N. Y. 
Times Book Review. A Harper Colophon 
Book. CN/184 $2.95 


WiLitaM F. WHYTE 


Money and Motivation 
An Analysis of Incentives 
in Industry 


“Whyte has contributed insight to our 
understanding of incentives and worker 
motivation. His book should be useful 
not only for economists and students of 
human relations in industry but for in- 
dustrial engineers as well.’’—IRvIN 
SOBEL, The American Economic Review 
*TB/1494 $1.95 


MAURICE ZEITLIN 
Revolutionary Politics and 


the Cuban Working Class 


With a Report on Cuba Today by the 
Author 


“A very fascinating study. ... [It is] 
important as one of the very few attitude 
and opinion studies which have been 
undertaken in a Communist or semi- 
Communist regime dealing expressly with 
political attitudes.’’—S. Ñ. EISENSTADT, 
American Sociological Review. “A valu- 
able and intelligent book that may be 
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to identify and empiricize communications 
networks, models of structural analysis 
forecasting the onset of systemic crises, or 
multidimensional analyses in terms of inter- 
acting structural, institutional, and norma- 
tive elements. Professor Andreski does not 
try to refute or criticize such lines of 
investigation, but suggests instead that de- 
mographic pressure and certain forms of 
behavior so restrict the alternatives open 
to political leaders that they constitute the 
critical variables in our understanding of 
the dilemmas facing developing countries. 

For example, Africa, with some excep- 
tions, is facing a crisis of overpopulation, 
and a consequent drift towards mass starva- 
tion. Economic development lags disas- 
trously behind the demands made on lim- 
ited resources. The administrative and 
political machinery which attempts to cope 
with this situation, because it is riddled 
with graft and corrupticn, defined as “the 
practice of using the power of office for 
making private gain in breach of laws and 
regulations nominally in use, is incapable 
of acting positively, save in minor and 
much publicized spurts which rapidly run 
out of steam; the upshot is that parasitic 
tendencies increase. 

Towns are parasitic on the countryside, 
politicians and bureaucrats are parasitic on 
virtually everyone else: meantime, the edu- 
cational system enhances the prospect of 
violence by adding to the number of edu- 
cated unemployed. Those who pin their 
hopes on socialist planning as a means of 
escaping these cruel dilemmas turn their 
backs on the human obstacles which are 
effectively preventing its success. Planning 
is impossible under kleptocracy as decisions 
are sold to the highest bidder and officials 
become increasingly cynical; thus venality 
and inefficiency lead to an economic decline 
which is only momentarily arrested by de- 
velopment aid. 

The future holds out little hope for, at 
the moment, “the problem of Africa is not 
how to ensure quick progress but how to 
prevent, or at least to slow down, the spread 
of misery and violence under the impact of 
the population explosion and of the rapid 
growth of parasitic power groups” (p. 214). 
That Professor Andreski’s book, which ad- 
mittedly occasionally overstates its case, 
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must be regarded as an unusual contribution 
to the analysis of Africa is a revealing 
commentary on the state of African studies. 
The African Predicament makes out a con- 
vincing case for a new breed of dedicated 
Puritans to save Black Africa from its 
present weaknesses. 
GEOFFREY F. ENGHOLM 

Associate Professor of Political Science 

Lakehead University 

Ontario 

Canada 


ABNER COHEN. Custom and Politics in 
Urban Africa: A Study of Hausa Mi- 
grants in Yoruba Towns. Pp. xii, 252. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1969. $5.50. 


Conflict between ethnic groups is one of 
the major factors causing political and so- 
cial unrest in Africa today. Although much 
has been written about ethnicity or tribal- 
ism, as it has been called by others, Pro- 
fessor Cohen, in his study of Hausa mi- 
grants to the Sabo quarter of Ibadan, 
brings new insights to the understanding of 
this problem. Cohen is concerned with one 
aspect of ethnicity, mainly retribalization, 
in which the Hausa migrants not only re- 
tained their cultural identity but also em- 
phasized and exaggerated this identity. The 
study is based on fifteen months of field 
work carried out from August 1962 to No- 
vember 1963 in the “Sabo” quarter of Iba- 
dan, Nigeria. In a lengthy introduction, 
Cohen defines his problem, presents his gen- 
eral anthropological theory, and identifies 
himself with the British school of social 
anthropology. 

Cohen’s study can, for all practical pur- 
poses, be divided into two parts. In the 
first part of the book, Chapters 1 to 4, 
Cohen deals with the reaction of the people 
of Sabo to colonial rule, while in the second 
section, Chapters 5 and 6, he analyzes how 
the people altered their behavior with inde- 
pendence. Cohen begins his analysis with 
the migratory process, and explains that 
Hausa men migrate to Ibadan for economic 
reasons. He indicates that the Hausa mi- 
grants to Ibadan dominate the long range 
cola—nut and cattle trade in and out of 
Ibadan, and that the social organization of 
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the Sabo quarter is related to these eco- 
nomic activities. Thus, he argues that low 
or high status of a man in the Quarter is 
dependent on his status or position of au- 
thority in these two trading complexes. 
Cohen supports this premise with a detailed 
analysis of the social organization of the 
men in the quarter, and he shows the rela- 
tionship of economic activities to status 
and other social activities. To put it in 
Cohen’s terms, “the social process in the 
Quarter requires for its continual function- 
ing men who can coordinate different sets 
of relationships and different institutional 
activities.’ Thus, a good business man 
must be a good politician, an owner of 
property, a landlord, and the head of a 
complex domestic and social establishment. 
When individuals can coordinate all these 
different roles and activities, it results in 
high status and great power, and the ability 
of the people of the Quarter to handle the 
outsiders, in this case, the surrounding 
Yoruba of Ibadan and colonial administra- 
tors, 

It is, however, in Chapters 5, 6, and 7 
that Cohen makes his major theoretical and 
analytical contributions when he shows how 
an ethnic group reacts to sudden change in 
its cultural surroundings, and reorganizes 
its traditional patterns of behavior to meet 
the powerful thrust of the new order. Co- 
hen points out that with independence in 
Nigeria, the Hausa traders in the Sabo 
quarter were imperiled by the Yoruba peo- 
ple who surrounded them. The Yoruba 
were attempting to politically dominate the 
Quarter, and economically to take over the 
trading activities of the Hausa migrants. 
These difficulties were resolved by the 
Hausa migrants accepting a puritanical 
Moslem religious order, the Tijaniyya, 
through which they were able to renew and 
recreate their ethnic identity end exclusive- 
ness. The new order set in motion a proc- 
ess in which strong moral and religious ob- 
ligations and ties were created between the 
inhabitants of the Sabo community and, at 
the same time, inhibited similar develop- 
ments with outsiders. Cohen calls this be- 
havioral development the process of homog- 
enization wherein a group emphasizes its 
own ethnic differences, and turns away 
from outside threatening cultural forces. 
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It was through this process that a new 
power structure was created in the quarter 
which was able to deal successfully with the 
new Nigerian political structure. Thus, 
according to Cohen’s analysis, the Tijaniyya 
order provided a blueprint for change for 
the Hausa in Sabo, and presented a ready- 
made system of norms, myths, beliefs, rit- 
uals, and organizations which offered solu- 
tions to the fundamental problems in the 
quarter. 

In his conclusions, Cohen makes com- 
parisons to other ethnic groups. He argues 
that the Hausa in Ibadan are more retribal- 
ized than other groups because their eth- 
nicity articulated into a political organiza- 
tion which was used as a weapon in their 
struggle to keep their control of their trad- 
ing activities. He also compares the people 
of Sabo with the Black Muslims in the 
United States, and argues that the Black 
Muslims follow a similar policy of ethnic- 
ity as they insulate their members from 
interaction with Whites and Non-Moslem 
Blacks while, at the same time, intensify- 
ing interaction among themselves. Cohen 
concludes his book with a series of interest- 
ing generalizations about the process of 
ethnicity with particular reference to po- 
litical functions. 

This study is a significant contribution, 
and anyone concerned with the problems of 
ethnicity, urbanism, or culture change 
should seriously examine it. 

WILLIAM B. SCHWAB 

Professor of Anthropology 

Temple University - 

Philadelphia 

Pennsylvania 


David PARKIN. Neighbors and Nationals in 
an African City Ward. Pp. xvii, 228. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1969. $6.00. 


Two social anthropologists, a sociologist, 
and a geographer have produced major 
studies of Kampala, Uganda, within the 
space of eighteen years—a surprising num- 
ber for one of Africa’s smaller capital cities. 
One reason has been its unusual dual char- 
acter as both the traditional capital of the 
Kingdom of Buganda, and a modern “mush- 
room town” whose labor market has at- 
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tracted an ethnically highly diverse popula- 
tion. Parkin’s excellent study focuses, not 
upon the “host” Buganda, but rather upon 
the “migrants,” and especially their most 
preminent component, the Luo of Kenya. 
The larger urban context in which the Luo 
operate is, however, kept constantly in 
view, and Parkin argues, convincingly, that 
“tribal” ties and cross—ethnic status differ- 
ences are likely to persist as interacting ele- 
ments of the African urban scene for the 
forseeable future. 

The latter element, expressed especially 
in differential education, income, and, hence, 
ability to consume the new urban goods 
and services, comes out especially in the 
local politics of housing estate tenants’ 
associations and the municipal council. In 
these contexts, Parkin shows, “tribalism” is 
at least publicly deprecated in favor of a 
stress upon community interest. At the 
same time, ethnic ties are stressed in eco- 
nomic activities, both job—finding and en- 
trepreneurship. Here the segmentary line- 
age system of the Luo is especially effica- 
cious, providing the possibility for choice 
among economic partners within the frame- 
work of a general ideology of common 
“brotherhood,” as well as links with the 
homeland, including, most importantly, 
rights in land. 

The third element in the identity of the 
Kampala townsmen in the early sixties was 
nationality. Under common British rule, 
the Kenya-Uganda border had counted for 
little, but as independence approached, 
Kenyans in Kampala began to fear for 
their jobs in a shrinking labor market. To 
protect their economic positions, they vol- 
untarily withdrew from Uganda politics, 
and began to stress their Kenyan nation- 
ality “ceremonially” by expressing a con- 
spicuous interest in Kenya affairs. 

Parkin’s analysis is illustrated with well- 
chosen case studies. In my view, he has 
solved the analytic and research problems 
of African urban research better than any 
of his predecessors. 

Lioyp A, FALLERS 

Professor of Anthropology 

University of Chicazo 


DoroTtHy WILNER. WNation—Building and 
Community in Israel. Pp. xi, 478. 
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Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1969. $10.00. 


The nucleus of this book is a study, based 
on the author’s personal observation, of the 
transformation of a group of immigrants 
from the High Atlas mountains of Morocco 
into a cooperative agricultural community 
in Israel. To provide the background to 
this process, and possibly also to justify 
the rather pretentious title, the first 252 
pages are devoted to the general develop- 
ments which led to the establishment of 
such cammunities. First, the history of the 
Zionist labor movement, its ideology and 
organizations, are traced out, with particu- 
lar emphasis on its land settlement aspects, 
for exemple, agricultural colonization (Ch. 
2). This is followed by a description of 
the cooperative village—the moshav ovdim 
—the importance of which in Israeli agri- 
culture has been overshadowed in most out- 
side studies by the more dramatically col- 
lectivistic kibbutz, but whose framework 
was more adaptable to the needs of post- 
independence immigration (Ch. 3). A 
lengthy chapter is devoted to land settle- 
ment policies in the mass immigration 
years, in which the immigrants’ village— 
the moshav olim—of the type to be dis- 
cussed later, evolved (Ch. 4); another, to 
the subsequent period in which attempts 
were made to turn these villages into viable 
econcmic and social units (Ch. 5. This 
half of the book ends with a chapter on 
the development of the new state’s bu- 
reaucracy, in particular of that in charge of 
immigrants’ villages. The second, mainly 
anthropological half of the book opens with 
a heavily footnoted attempt to reconstruct 
the life of a Jewish community in the High 
Atlas mountains of Morocco (Ch. 7). It is 
followed by the book’s piéce de résistance 
——a microscopic description of the first 
year of a moshav, populated in 1955, by 
immigrants from such a community. This 
centers on the roles played by the instruc- 
tors with whom the immigrants were pro- 
vided, 'and those of both their traditional 
leadership and that which started emerging 
under the new conditions of settlement in 
Israel (Ch. 8). In an admittedly futile 
attempt to isolate variables explaining the 
respective success and failure of different 
moshavim, the contrasting histories of two 
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other villages are presented (Ch. 9). The 
book ends with a rather general epilogue 
on “nation building.” 

The book’s main faults seem to be due 
to the author’s wish to generalize a “nation 
building” process from the fascinating, but 
after all rather restrictive material of chap- 
ters 7, 8, and 9. Despite the heavy role of 
rural, mainly kibbutz, ethos in Israeli soci- 
ety, agriculture accounts for only 11 percent 
of its Jewish population. While an isolated 
group from the Saharan border, like similar 
ones from Kurdistan or Yemen, may lend 
itself more easily to traditional socio-an- 
thropological research than immigrants 
from the Frenchified cities of the Maghreb, 
or those from East Europe, such groups 
represent a rather extreme segment of 
Israeli population. Consequently, the book 
suffers from a lack of balance between its 
two halves. The Labor-Zionist movement, 
so painstakingly described in the first half, 
produced a whole fabric of economic and 
social institutions beside the moshav, the 
contribution of which to “nation building” 
they probably by far exceed. The case 
study approach of the second half fails to 
provide answers to the more general ques- 
tions implied in the earlier part of the 
book. As the author herself admits, the 
number of variables was too large to enable 
her to generalize from the sample at hand. 
By 1960, there were some 250 such villages 
in existence. A quantitative cross-section 
study might have established, for example, 
whether the retention of old-country com- 
munal ties made for greater stability of a 
moshav than the mixing of different 
groups; and whether it provided also for a 
greater sense of national cohesiveness and 
for more rapid economic and social prog- 
ress. Furthermore, the period of one year, 
to which the author’s case study is limited, 
and which may do for the observation of a 
static society, seems to be far too short 
for one in transition. 

A reviewer is easily tempted to clamor 
for the book which might have been writ- 
ten. Altogether, in the first half of her 
book, Professor Wilner has provided a use- 
ful, albeit derivative, summary of general 
developments in Israeli society. The in- 
conclusiveness of its second half cannot 
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detract from the fascinating reading it 
makes. A somewhat patronizing note 
shoud not, however, go unnoticed. Its 
prim example can be found in a passage 
which equates the measurement of distances 
in terms of travel time with cultural back- 
wardness (p. 288, complete with refer- 
ences!). Surely, Professor Wilner would 
be hard put to it to give the distance from 
her home to her office, or between Kansas 
City and Tel-Aviv, in miles. 
EPHRAIM KLEIMAN 

Department of Economics 

Hebrew University 

Jerusalem 


Pour G. ALTBACH. Student Politics in 
Bombay. Pp. viii, 218. New York: Asia 
Publishing House, 1969. No price. 


AILEEN D. Ross. Student Unrest in India: 
A Comparative Approach, Pp. xiv, 301. 
Mortreal, Canada: McGill-Queen’s Uni- 
versity Press, 1969. $12.50. 


Philip Altbach, a comparative education 
specialist on students and politics, in Stu- 
dent Poutics in Bombay interprets data 
obtained in his first India sojourn, 1964- 
65. His study is significant in presenting 
university students as a “class,” in positing 
theories about students in developing socie- 
ties, and in testing these hypotheses with 
specific Eombay data. We learn, for in- 
stance, that the upper class youths who 
were aczive in the Independence Movement 
are currently “politically apathetic” in com- 
parison tc the “rising” youth knocking at 
the doors of the Establishment. It is clear 
that pouiticization is more a function of 
rapid socjal change than an immature ex- 
pression of emerging peoples, but the nature 
of the change is not pursued in the Altbach 
study. 

Aileen Ross, a sociologist, competently 
supplies this needed social analysis in Stu- 
dent Unrest in India, her interpretation 
based on cata obtained in her second and 
third Bangalore sojourns, 1961 and 1965. 
She presents the organization of student 
action in Bangalore as a case-study, follows 
with detailed descriptions of the college 
setting, caste-family—and religious back- 
ground, ambitions and careers, and social 
life and marriage, before returning to the 
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case-study in an analysis of the participants 
and nonparticipants. The descriptions of 
the dynamics of social change, and the 
emergent results are particularly valuable. 
For instance, the comparison of four sig- 
nificant groups, the Lingayats, Vokkaliga, 
Brahmans, and Christians, involves social 
history. The first two represent the tradi- 
tionally underprivileged but currently domi- 
nant caste groups, officially categorized as 
“Backward” communities and thus receiv- 
ing privileges denied the “Forward” com- 
munities. The Brahmans, who long en- 
jeyed real power, and the Christians, fa- 
vored under the British, are increasingly 
insecure as “Forward” communities with no 
priorities or influence. The characteristics 
of each group are constant counterpoint to 
the melody of status in a changing society. 

Ross joins others in describing Indian 
higher education in distressing terms, but 
she goes beyond the usual “documentary” in 
presenting the lecturers’ and students’ defi- 
nitions of the situation. These two groups, 
though frequently antagonistic to each 
other, share common cause in their subjec- 
tion to a system that relentlessly grinds 
with rusty cogs over human rights and 
needs. The horror is that the most power- 
ful people in the system may not be the 
administration, or the syndicate, or the 
politicians—but the clerks, those ruthless 
purveyors of “permits” we wish Ross had 
also analyzed. 

The author concludes that we have yet to 
discover why so many students participate 
in demonstrations, why so many do not, or 
why they want to rebel against the univer- 
sity authorities. It is clear that social 
strain has been institutionalized in various 
relationships, and that the idea of action 
spreads when the situation has common 
meaning for those who share the strain. 
This “idea of action” is becoming clear in 
the West, and is increasingly ideological. 
In India, the actions are comparatively 
“causeless,” but there are common causes 
related to traditional bonds and modern 
lures. Ross joins Altbach, the Useems, and 
some others in referring to the new Youth 
Culture which “tends to arise in modern 
societies in which the family has lost some 
of its importance as a socializing agency 
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(p. 249).” The Indian family is rapidly 
losing its function as the Indian social se- 
curity system, kinship giving way to other 
qualifications. The university degree is es- 
pecially significant in developing countries, 
but in India is, unfortunately, viewed more 
as a “caste mark” than a certificate of 
competence. 

Altbach and Ross have richly contributed 
to comparative studies on university youth, 
the werld’s latest militant minority. Our 
outmoded social myths and structures are 
clearly being challenged, and by the very 
revolutionaries who will have to pick up 
their own gauntlets. 

MARGARET L. CORMACK 

Professor of International Studies 

Callison College 

University of the Pacific 

Stockton 

California 


ERIK H. Errkson. Gandhi’s Truth: On 
the Origins of Militant Nonviolence. Pp. 
474. New York: W. W. Norton, 1969. 
$10.00. 


This book could more appropriately be 
entitled “The Discovery of Gandhi.” It 
represents a long—a very long—personal 
search by Professor Erikson for ‘his sub- 
ject. This turns out to be the need to 
write about the responsibilities of middle 
age, and the affinities between Gandhi’s 
teaching and “the insights of modern psy- 
cholcgy.” Almost at the end, Professor 
Erikson comments “When I began this 
book, I did not expect to rediscover psycho- 
analysis in terms of truth, self—suffering, 
and nonviolence” (p. 439). One’s estimate 
of the importance of the book will depend 
on Low far one’s own insights have been 
deepened by undertaking the long and some- 
times wearisome journey with Erikson. At 
the zisk of seeming arrogant, I must record 
that I have been disappointed. I have 
gained much less from Erikson than from 
certain other American writers; more espe- 
cially Joan Bondurant and Susanne Ru- 
dolph. We are required in this book to re- 
examine Gandhi’s life in terms of Freudian 
anaiysis. The ostensible focus of the book 
is zn industrial dispute in Ahmedabad in 
1918, called by Erikson “The Event.” But 
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we only reach “The Event” on page 296. 
The lengthy prologue entails a minute ex- 
amination of Gandhi’s personal develop- 
ment. During this lengthy exposé, our 
confidence is somewhat undermined by the 
surprising ignorance which Erikson demon- 
strates about aspects of the background to 
his inquiry. When he says (p. 203) that 
the Redshirts took over the city of Kabul, 
when he meant the city of Peshawar, we 
may dismiss this as nc more than careless- 
ness. But if he assumes that Gandhi’s re- 
lationship with Gokhale was that of a 
younger and an older man—a “father fig- 
ure... a very sick old man” (p. 286), 
when Gokhale was a mere three years older 
than Gandhi and only 49 when he died, this 
must make his whole interpretation of the 
Gandhi-Gokhale relation suspect. 

Erikson understands that Gandhi’s non- 
violence was positive, not passive; that he 
met his adversaries in g spirit of love, and 
that he sought to create trust in his op- 
ponent. But this is not new. Erikson does 
not seem to grasp fully how important con- 
ciliation and compromise were to Gandhi 
as practical political strategies. His long 
public life was signposted, as it were, by 
acts of compromise, or attempted compro- 
mise. The first such occasion occurred in 
1893, when Gandhi induced his client, Dada 
Abdullah, to show mercy. This incident 
has been passed over by most of Gandhi’s 
biographers, and it fails to interest Pro- 
fessor Erikson (p. 168). The signif- 
cance of “The Event” of 1918 lies in its 
contributing to this end: indeed, Gandhi is 
quoted in that sense, saying: “That action 
alone is just which does not harm either 
party to a dispute” (p. 342). Possibly, the 
first interpretation of Gandhi to put the 
arbitration theme centrally into his develop- 
ment was that of Susanne Rudolph in “Con- 
flict and Consensus in Indian Politics,” 
World Politics, April 1961, though I may 
claim to have taken the theme further in 
my Reorientations (1965). The second 
important feature of “The Event” was the 
introduction of the fast into Gandhi’s con- 
ciliation technique: “fasting towards a 
lover,” as he said. The Ahmedabad fast 
was soon over: it only lasted three days 
because the millowners did not resist. 
Erikson reconstructs a narrative of the 
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dispute, quoting freely from the Collected 
Works of Mahatma Gandhi, which he was 
permitted to see in advance of publication. 
As always, the most interesting feature of 
a bock about Gandhi are the actual words 
he used. No Gandhian analyst can ever 
see so clearly into his mind as the Mahatma 
himself, 
HucH TINKER 

Director 

Institute of Race Relations 

London 


James T. SizceLt. The Rope of God. Pp. 
viii, 308. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1969. 
$6.75. 


The Rope of God is what binds men of 
Atjeh (North Sumatra) together. This is 
not a binding into society as we would 
conceive it in the Western sense, but instead 
a binding into rational humanness. Soci- 
ety, on the other hand, is conceived as a 
medium for the material and earthy pas- 
sions of life. In this essay, anthropologist 
Siegel unfolds for the reader the content of 
Atjehnese Islamic religious experience, and 
shows how its idiom relates to, or perhaps 
better said, fails to relate to the practicali- 
ties of Atjehnese social existence. The 
image of the dream is always divorced from 
reality, but this very fact reinforces in man 
the essential imperfectability of this life, 
and thereby his very humanness which is 
what binds him to other men. 

The portrayal of Atjehnese religious ex- 
perience is convincingly handled by Siegel. 
His use of rites of passage concepts to ex- 
plain social transitions is most thought~ 
provoking. This book is truly an advance 
in our understanding of religious experience 
in general, and of Indonesian and Atjehnese 
experience in particular. 

Siegel’s analysis of the Atjehnese social 
and religious experience carries him, per- 
haps unnecessarily, into. the historical devel- 
opment cf Atjehnese society from the late 
nineteent’ century to the present. At first 
glance, this socio-economic—political pro- 
gression seems plausible, but the wary 
reader is soon confronted by contradictions 
and doubts. Was late nineteenth century 
Atjehnese society really as encapsulated as 
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Siegel, drawing heavily upon Snouck Hur- 
gronje, with modifications, would have us 
believe? My rereading of Snouck raises 
the most serious doubts on the correctness 
of Siegel’s interpretation both of Snouck 
and of Atjehnese society. The Uleebelang 
fulfilled a role quite beyond what Siegel 
would have us believe, a role that makes 
the recurrent references to them in con- 
temporary Atjek completely comprehensi- 
ble. Moreover, Siegel is unwilling to accept 
bald power as a basis for political control 
in Atjeh, but fails to indicate in the light 
of contradictory evidence throughout Indo- 
nesian history why this would not be possi- 
ble, or for that matter, what else would 
work in an essentially individually anarch- 
istic society such as all sources, including 
Siegel, admit we are dealing with. Cer- 
tainly religious persuasion has not been 
able to provide a consistent organizational 
force in Atjeh or anywhere else in Indo- 
nesia. 

Tf this nineteenth century base point of 
Siegel’s narrative is thrown into doubt, 
then the time progression to the present is 
also open to question. The psychological 
malaise, for instance, of the post-Atjeh- 
War years, that is, afte? 1913, is not suffi- 
ciently documented, nor is the argument of 
an economic collapse in the 1930’s adequate. 
Idle men in the villages (pp. 95, 96) 
during the 1920’s and 1930’s seems a 
spurious clincher when we subsequently 
learn that Atjehnese men today do nothing 
except sit around when they are in the 
village despite some supposedly powerful 
economic changes. 

In short, Siegel seems to have cast bril- 
liant light upon the sccio-religious aspects 
of Atjehnese life. But this very brilliance 
has flooded his lens and thrown other as- 
pects of that life somewhat out of focus. 
Siegel himself indicates an intention to 
write eventually about the political aspects 
of Atjehnese life. Perhaps in doing this, he 
will be able to draw the historical, eco- 
nomic, social, and political aspects of 
Atiehnese life into more balanced and more 
realistic perspective. 

RosBert VAN NEL 

Professor cf History 

University of Hawaii 

Honolulu 
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NEALE Hunter. Shanghai Journal: An 
Eyewitness Account of the Cultural Rev- 
olution, Pp. v, 311. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, 1969. $7.95. 


Neale Hunter, an Australian teacher, well 
versed in the Chinese language, examines 
the Cultural Revolution during his 1965- 
1967 stay in Shanghai, mainly through his 
translations of Chinese wall posters. The 
various factions, the Red Guards, the Red 
Revolutionaries, the Scarlet Guards, the 
Municipal Committee, and others, daily 
denounced each other through them in a 
way reminiscent of the Italian election 
campaign of 1948, but without its humor. 
The fight was between the adherents of 
Mao Tse-tung and those of revisionist 
President Liu Shao-ch’i and party Secre- 
tary-General Teng Hsiao-p’ing. Millions 
of Chinese people were involved in the 
movement, which finally overthrew top offi- 
cials of the Chinese Communist Party. 

Says the author: “The revolution was 
conceived and executed as essentially a 
non-violent, almost Gandhian strategy for 
social reform,” for he never saw a pitched 
battle. However, his own evidence indi- 
cates the contrary, for example, “Bloodshed 
in No. 17 State Cotton Mill” (p. 182). 
“Violence followed almost at once” (p. 
191), “A 2-day free-for-all on the grounds 
of the East China Bureau Secretariat” (p. 
196), “Some 60,000 or 70,000 Scarlet 
Guards set off on foot and in trucks for 
Peking; when they reached Kunshan, they 
were attacked by a numerically stronger 
force of Rebels and subjected to the most 
brutal treatment” (p. 197), “He wes beaten 
for 3 hours by more than twenty people. 
When he came around at 8:00 a.m., his 
clothes were saturated with his own blood, 
urine and dung” (p. 235). 

The campaign, initiated by a handful of 
radical students and aided by a student- 
workers’ alliance, was primarily against 
bureaucratism, and finally established a 
working-class culture. However, the dif- 
ferent groups seemed not to know what to 
believe or whom to trust and often changed 
sides. “The Chinese put up with months 
of uncertainty and reams of exaggerated, 
contradictory and stereotyped descriptions 
of plots, counterplots, sieges and skirmishes 
were often bewildered” (p. 260). Ulti- 
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mately, Mao’s follower Chang Ch’un-ch’iao 
prevailed in Shanghai, but compromised by 
sharing power with the army and the Red 
Guards. Nevertheless, current newspaper 
reports indicate that a discernible de-Mao- 
ization is definitely taking place in China; 
the “worship period” at the beginning of 
each work day has been eliminated in many 
factories and ritualistic Mao quotations 
and salutations have been dropped from 
many radio broadcasts. 

Without citing statistics, the author 
claims that the Cultural Revolution had 
very little adverse effect on the economy, 
demonstrated the power of the people 
through their active participation In gov- 
ernment, and resulted in a China militarily 
stronger than it was before the Red Guards 
put on their arm bands. While the story 
is interestingly and sympathetically told, it 
suffers from its excess of translations, which 
occasionally also succeed in confusing the 
reader. 

ALBERT E. KANE 

Program Adviser 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Washington, D.C. 


NORMAN MELLER AND JAMES ANTHONY. 
Fiji goes to the Polls: The Crucial Legis- 
lative Council Elections of 1963. Pp. 
xvi, 185. Honolulu: East-West Center 
Press, 1968. $5.50. 


As the only published account of elec- 
toral politics in the British Crown Colony 
of Fiji, this is a welcome book. It is the 
more valuable for its co-authorship by. a 
part-Fijian/part-Indian, who a decade ago 
was Fiji’s most militant trade unionist, and 
is still a “political symbol” in the Colony. 

The authors have produced a readable 
account of Fiji’s first general elections, but 
it is not based on first-hand observation, 
and this fact is reflected in the rather 
“forced” quality of much of the account. 
Yet, the introductory chapter on the “po- 
litical setting” is refreshingly succinct, and 
the chapters on the electoral system—the 
racial electorates, the registration of voters, 
nomination of candidates, and electoral ad- 
ministration—will be useful to researchers 
wishing to compare data on subsequent 
elections. The chapter on candidates’ 
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social profiles is unsatisfactory since it tells 
us little about the societal categories under- 
lying the divisions in political leadership. 

The significance of these elections to a 
Legislative Council, dominated by an official 
majority, was submerged by the introduc- 
tion in 1966 of a mainly elected Council, an 
element of cross—racial voting, and fully— 
fledged political parties appealing for na- 
tional support. The authors, nonetheless, 
give the earlier elections special place as 
the “thin end of the wedge” of constitu- 
tional and political change. The 1963 
elections were the first major step toward 
responsible government in one of the 
world’s last Crown Colonies. Fijians voted 
for the first time, and the European and 
Indian franchise was widened. Almost all 
Fijian, Indian, European and part-European 
men and women, aged twenty-one years and 
over, were eligible to register as voters. 
Indians, Fijians, and Europeans enjoyed 
parity of representation in separate elec- 
torates, though Indians outnumbered Fi- 
jians, and Europeans were a distinct minor- 
ity. 

National political issues in Fiji refer in- 
evitably to ethnic conflict. Fijians fear 
Indian political domination and consequent 
loss of their ownership of most of the 
Colony’s land. Europeans fear Indian po- 
litical and commercial dominance, and so 
unite with the Fijians in support of the 
electoral status quo. The Indians’ demand 
for security of access to the use of Filian 
land is but one element of a wider anx- 
iety about their status in the Colony. 
Thus, they demand common roll elections 
to affirm their equality with the other races 
as citizens of Fiji. 

But as the authors point out, “none of 
Fiji’s major ethnic groups is monolithic in 
character, and all contain elements which 
may find greater compatibility with com- 
parable segments of other races.” While 
there has been little attempt to structure 
the electoral system so as to promote po- 
litical cooperation across ethnic lines, the 
absence, in published statements, of “ex- 
tremist points of view” in the 1963 elec- 
tions suggested that the political process 
might achieve “a viable reconciliation.” 
My own field study of the 1966 elections 
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and their aftermath does not contradict 
this inference. 

The important challenge zo the researcher 
in Fiji is the analysis of the bases of cross- 
racial political cooperation. Unfortunately, 
the authors do not sustain this theme. The 
book is essentially a pot-pourri record of an 
election per se. The chapters on election 
issues and campaigning contain suggestive 
comments, but we learn little of the relation 
of political to societal processes in Fiji. 

ROBERT E. Norton 

Tutor 

School of Behavioural Sciences 

Macquarie University 

Sydney 

Australia 
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Wirren L. Davy. The Economic Devel- 
opment of Guyana, 1953-1964. Pp. xiv, 
399. New York: Cxford University 
Press, 1969. $11.50. 


This work reflects both the methods and 
limitations of its origins. Its foundations 
are found in Wilfred David’s dissertation 
at Oxford University. Offsetting the aus- 
terity associated with a published thesis, 
however, is David’s ability to provide in- 
formation with respect to the current Burn- 
ham Government’s economic plans, gained 
as a result of his role as Economic Adviser 
to the Government. The upshot of this 
marriage of disinterested scholarship and 
practical work for a Government in the 
super-charged environment of Guyana’s 
politics is that while the book is a virtual 
compendium of data, many of which were 
previously unpublished or unavailable, it is 
also highly conventional with respect to 
method, and very cautious with respect to 
the desirability of political or social change 
in the context of development. 

David devotes his first two chapters to 
Guyana’s disappointing economic growth 
experience between 1953 and 1964. At the 
end of this period, per capita income was 
about the same as it had been at the begin- 
ning, but the employment situation had 
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deteriorated markedly with unemployment 
measured at the astonishing level of 20.9 
percent in 1965. Two chapters follow deal- 
ing with the agricultural and mining sectors 
of the economy—the principal income earn- 
ers in Guyana—followed by two chapters 
depicting the openness of the economy. 
International trade through this period 
stood at about 50 percent of the national 
income, and foreign investment constituted 
46 percent of net investment between 1954 
and 1962. The final two chapters deal with 
the public -sector, and David’s planning 
recommendations. 

The institutional conservatism which ac- 
companies the thorough documentation con- 
tained in this survey shows up mos: dra- 
matically in David’s chapters on agriculture, 
mining, and planning. With regard to agri- 
culture, David fails to identify the single 
most important characteristic of the domi- 
nant sugar industry, namely its virtual mo- 
nopoly ownership structure. In fact, Book- 
ers Brcthers, the British firm which controls 
at leas: 90 percent of sugar production in 
the country, fails even to appear in the 
index, except with respect to a training 
school the firm operates. To describe 
Guyana without Bookers is to miss a prin- 
cipal institutional constraint in the econ- 
omy. Both factor and product markets 
are dominated by the Bookers company, 
and this is the case not only for sugar, but 
also for retail trade, where the firm is also 
strongly entrenched. In dealing with 
bauxite, David appears resigned to the fate 
dictated to Guyana by the two expatriate 
firms engaged in mining operations. It 
appears that in the absence of institutional 
adjustments, the country will continue to 
serve as a source of raw materials with 
little or no additional processing under- 
taken, despite the fact that all academic 
commentators on Guyana have pleaded for 
a more intensive use of this valuable natu- 
ral resource. Finally, in the planning sec- 
tion, a shift to interior agriculture is recom- 
mended, but very little with respect to 
specific mechanisms or linkages is suggested. 

In short, while this volume is an excel- 
lent survey of Guyana’s recent economic 
experience, the author’s self-imposed limita- 
tions in scope, both with respect to the 
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study of institutions. and projections of 
alternative paths of growth, results in its 
becoming little more than a competent 
description rather than a contribution to an 
analysis of the obstacles to the economic 
development of Guyana. 
Jay R. MANDLE 

Department of Economics 

Temple University 

Philadelphia 

Pennsylvania 


Russet H. Brannon. The Agricultural 
Development of Uruguay: Problems of 


Economic Policy. Pp. xxiii, 366. New 
York: Frederick <A. Praeger, 1969. 
$15.00. 


This book is one of a series published by 
Praeger on Latin American agriculture. 
Others deal with Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, 
Peru, and Venezuela. The critical impor- 
tance of this sector to the many facets of 
economic development justifies this and 
other studies. While the whole strategy of 
development can be affected by the devel- 
opments in agriculture, there is consider- 
able evidence that insufficient resources 
have been allocated to its improvement as 
a source of supply within Latin America, 
and as an earner of foreign exchange. 

This volume has numerous statistical 
tables which will be helpful to those with- 
out access to original sources. It has thir- 
teen chapters. A brief statement on many 
of them will give us an idea of the book’s 
coverage. Chapter 1 is theoretical and 
sprinkled with the rames of Lewis, 
Prebisch, and Engel. The Uruguayan econ- 
omy, as an exporter of primary products, 
assessed with Lewis’ “stages of growth” 
model has typically followed the path of 
import substitution, but with a dose of 
structural inflation which can be corrected 
only through the State’s actions. In Chap- 
ter 2, Uruguay’s geography, climate, na- 
tional resources, population, history, and 
government are described. Two facts stand 
out: (1) Uruguay’s large unemployment 
rate; and (2) its Jack of basic resources 
essential for a sound industrial base. 

In Part.2, the present stage of Uruguayan 
development is examined. The main con- 
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clusions of Chapter 3 are that this country 
(1) has failed to achieve the 2.5 percent 
growth goal of Punta del Este, (2) has a 
constraining domestic market, and (3) 
while she has a comparative advantage in 
beef and meat, she also has a stagnant 
agricultural sector with low productivity, 
and an increasing proportion of its product 
consumed domestically. 

In Chapter 4, Uruguay’s agriculture and 
its specific products are surveyed. Agri- 
cultural production has increased at a 
slower rate than population because of 
low yields, and the performance of its live- 
stock sector; only milk output has increased 
more rapidly than population. Agricultural 
practices must be modernized. 

In Part 3, the author traces low produc- 
tivity levels to the relationship of the State 
to agriculture. First, fertilizers are highly 
priced and inadequately used. The State 
has encouraged mechanization of Uru- 
guayan agriculture through favorable ex- 
change rates and credit arrangements; 
however, costs must be reduced still further. 
More pesticides must be used. 

Uruguayan agriculture has benefited from 
immigration from Western Europe. Inter- 
nal migration from rural to urban areas 
has been encouraged by higher wages, so- 
cial benefits, superior services, and struc- 
tural factors. Public policy should be 
aimed at increasing employment opportu- 
nities in agriculture in order to absorb the 
national population increase. State support 
is required in research and education where 
returns are risky, and there are significant 
divergences between social and private 
benefits. In Uruguay, land reform is not 
regarded as a sure road to agricultural ad- 
vancement although land tenure problems 
are not as serious as elsewhere in Latin 
America. The Uruguayan tax system has 
been revenue-oriented, and not used to en- 
courage structural changes. In 1967, Uru- 
guay’s taxes, relative to the gross national 
product (GNP), came to 8.5 percent. 
Only in Guatemala and Mexico were taxes 
a smaller proportion. Venezuela had the 
highest proportionate take of 21.0 percent. 
However, taxes must be distinguished from 
revenues of all governments which stood at 
19.2 percent of GNP in Uruguay, aver- 
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aged 20.5 percent for 18 Latin American 
Republics, and were a maximum of 27.3 
percent for Chile in 1965. Primary reli- 
ance has been on export taxes which are 
easy to collect. Land taxation could be- 
come a powerful tool to attain a more 
extensive utilization of the soil. Income 
taxation plays a minor role in Uruguay.. 

Heavy state intervention has occurred in 
pricing policies both ir production and 
distribution. However, these poliices have 
been more of a regulatory nature than 
aimed at encouraging productivity increases 
and modernization. State policies have led 
to factor/product price relationships which 
have not encouraged technological improve- 
ments, and have distorted both consumer 
and producer adjustments. Nonetheless, 
Uruguay’s agriculture has suffered markedly 
from a lack of prodactive investment. 
Most investment in land has been of a 
speculative nature, and while there have 
been private gains as a result, the benefits 
to society have been meager. The conse- 
quence has been a sericus misallocation of 
resources. Moreover, more state support 
has gone to industry than to straightening 
out agriculture, which is just another in- 
stance of detrimental unbalanced economic 
change. 

Part 5 contains a summary of the Uru- 
guayan agricultural situation, and looks to 
the future. Prospects look bleak to the 
author. Between 1960 and 1966, total Uru- 
guayan production fell by 6.6 percent; it 
fell by 15.5 percent on a per capita basis. 
Productivity can be measured in different 
ways. When it is measured as “a percent 
change in a weighted everage of yields per 
hectare of five leading crops” between 
1961-1962 and 1965-1966, there has been 
little change (+5 percent) in Uruguay. The 
consequences for this country’s future are 
not only economic but also political. Fi- 
nally, agricultural policy must occur within 
a framework of other broader economic 
policy. Cognizance must be taken of 
monetary-fiscal policies, the balance be- 
tween agriculture and industry, research 
and personnel, so that modern methods can 
be adopted. The case of Uruguay clearly 
demonstrates the serious consequences of 
misdirected and unwise government policies. 
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It provides an object lesson that others 
can learn from if they are serious about 
the welfare of their peoples. 
JosrepH A. Hasson 

Professor of Economics 

State University College 

Buffalo 

New York 


ROBERT A. Poras. The Army and Poli- 
tics in Argentina, 1928-1945: Yrigoyen 
to Perón. Pp. ix, 314. Stanford, Cal.: 
Stanford University Press, 1969. $8.95. 


Professor Potash, whose dedication to 
military affairs is well-known by Latin 
American specialists, has provided the 
reader, interested in contemporary Argen- 
tina, with a solid, extensively documented 
piece of scholarship on the Argentine army 
as a political institution. Among many 
other related themes, this book, although 
focusing mainly on an “institutional ap- 
proach,” also covers the army’s relation- 
ships with the various governments in 
power, both civilian and military, the po- 
litical activities of key army officers, for 
example, Uriburu, Justo, Perén, and quite 
a few other important names obscured by 
more recent events in the complex political- 
military history of Argentina, such as 
Eduardo J. Avalos, Edelmiro J. Farrell, 
Enrique P. González, Carlos Marquez, 
Juan Bautista Molina, Ramón Molina, 
Emilio Ramirez, Pedro P. Ramirez, Arturo 
Rawson, Manuel Rodriguez, Manuel Savio, 
and the social origins, basic atittudes and 
primary orientations of the professional 
officer corps. 

The author acknowledges the fact that 
“economic and social developments are 
touched on in only the most general way,” 
and the same is applicable to “the internal 
life of the political parties.” This is, per- 
haps, the single most important failing of 
the book: while it treats those issues in 
a general way, it should integrate in a more 
meaningful fashion the economic-social]— 
political process of the country with its 
military history since there are so many 
interconnecting links between them. Some 
mention is made of “ideological” currents 
among the officers in the period, but in 
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this reviewer’s opinion, the problem is not 
sufficiently explored. Potash’s “Conclusion” 
is an abbreviated form of stating some of 
his views on the subject, but, there is still 
room for deepening the analysis of right- 
wing local influences on the military (cf. 
Marysa Navarro Gerassi. Los nacionalistas, 
Buenos Aires, 1968), or for evaluating the 
true impact that the German “General 
Staff’ military doctrine had on Perón and 
some of his colleagues in the 1930’s and 
1940's. 

It is, however, quite understandable that 
Potash, as a starting point in his projected 
two-volume work on the Argentine army, 
has concentrated on the institutional ap- 
proach, The Army and Politics in Argen- 
tina, as it stands, replaces all previous 
materials, written in both Spanish and in 
English, on the Argentine army: essays, 
memoirs, recollections, partisan tracts, of- 
ficial statistics, and the like, and it is on 
its way to becoming the standard work of 
reference for the subject. The author’s 
information, including diplomatic sources 
from the United States and Germany, is 
excellent, and his comprehensive bibliogra- 
phy becomes a most useful aid for further 
study of the problem. 

ALBERTO CIRIA 

Assistant Professor of 

Political Science 

Simon Fraser University 

Canada 
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Davip C. McC Letzranp and Davmp G. 

_ WINTER, in collaboration with Sara K. 
Winter, -ELLIOTT R. Danzic, MANOHAR 
S. NapKarni, Aziz PABANEY, and UpAI 
PAREEK. Motivating Economic Achieve- 
ment. Pp. xxii, 409. New York: Free 
Press, 1969. $12.95. 


In 1961, Professor McClelland, a psy- 
chlogist, published an extraordinary and 
seminal book on economic development. 
That book, The Achieving Society, consti- 
tuted an attempt to test the “hypothesis 
that a particular psychological factor—the 
need for Achievement—is responsible for 
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economic growth and decline.” Rather 
than race, geographical challenge, or the 
emergence of strong men, it is the entrepre- 
neurial attitudes of people at large~general 
enthusiasm for undertaking new and risky 
business projects—that is singled out as a 
critical input to economic growth. 

As a concept, the need for business and 
technical activists in any economic growth 
plan is obvious, and in fact, has always 
been given prominent place in theoretical 
discussions. Western economists, however, 
have, for 200 years, been prone to leave 
each individual to make his own free choice 
in the matter of economic activity; eco- 
nomic policy prescriptions, apart from the 
formal education of children, concentrate 
on manipulating the market environment in 
a way that will permit each person to 
perceive where both his own and society’s 
best opportunities lie. Yet, economists 
with working knowledge of underdeveloped 
nations often describe the frustrating ex- 
perience of seeing technically solid plans 
diverted or ignored by people who are not 
motivated to respond to new opportunities. 
A dose of entrepreneurial motivation could 
speed things up enormously. The only 
questions are what kind of a dose, to whom 
should it be administered, and how much 
would it cost? 

The final chapters of The Achieving So- 
ciety conclude that “external events affect 
motivational levels primarily as they affect 
the family, or more specifically the values 
and child-rearing practises of the parents.” 
However, although ideal and adverse child- 
rearing practices are delineated, McClelland 
shies away from policy suggestions along 
these lines. Furthermore, he avers that 
school experience cannot compensate for 
family deficiencies in producing achieve- 
ment motivation. Finally, in the last few 
pages of this earlier book, he suggests that 
“a more practical approach is to start with 
what high x(eed for)~Achievement is avail- 
able and use it more efficiently. All large 
underdeveloped countries contain hundreds 
of thousands if not millions of people with 
high #-Achievement even though the over- 
all average may be low.” 

Motivating Economic Achievement is an 
interim report on McClelland’s continuing 
attempts to act upon this last idea. With 
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(disappointingly low) funding from the 
United States Agency for International De- 
velopment, the Ford Foundation, and sev- 
eral other sources, McClelland and his co- 
workers have been applying a technique, 
originally devised by R. W. Burris, for 
activating and enhancing s—Achievement in 
Mexican, Indian, and U.S. black and white 
businessmen. The bulk of the book de- 
scribes projects in small cities in India 
whose goal was to expose a significant 
proportion of key leaders to n»-Achievement 
training in hopes that the total economic 
activity of their communities would thereby 
be stimulated, The main project compared 
business activities, both prior and subse- 
quent to the training course, for three 
groups of businessmen: the first group re- 
ceived the course, a second group from the 
same community did not receive the course, 
and a third group from a different city also 
did not receive the course. The expecta- 
tions were that the first group would subse- 
quently start more new business, supply 
greater employment, ard mobilize previ- 
ously unused capital, materials, and tech- 
niques. The second group was expected to 
show greater activity than the third because 
of the spread of enthusiasm and example 
from the first group. 

The actual results cannot be conclusive 
because of the small size of the project. 
Those receiving the course on the whole 
showed significantly gr2ater endeavors in 
their own businesses, although less impres- 
sive movement toward new activities. By 
one measure “the effect of the course can 
be estimated at increasing investment by 
at least Rs 8,000 over a two-year period 
for a man who is in charge of his business,” 
where the average two-year investment by 
such a man, without the course, was be- 
tween Rs 7,000 and Rs 16,800. The esti- 
mated cost per trainee, on the other hand, 
was only Rs 477. 

Certainly, emphasis on the key impor- 
tance of local entrepreneurial leadership is 
not misplaced. McClelland and Winter 
make the modest suggestion that 10 percent 
of each development project budget be 
spent for motivation and organization of 
the type that addresses itself on a per- 
sonal basis to those who are expected to 
see that continuing creative activity con- 
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verts the development project into normal 
everyday progress. 
HELEN MALENBAUM 
Drexel Institute of Technology 
Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania 


F, G. Bamey. Strategems and Spoils: A 
Social Anthropology of Politics. Pp. xiv, 
240. New York: Schocken Books, 1969, 
$6.50. 


Social anthropology has, in the last dec- 
ade, shifted much of its attention away 
from structure, the pattern of social rela- 
tions, to process, those ongoing and recur- 


-ring activities from which structure js 


thought to emerge. The micro-sociology 
of concrete interactions has begun to super- 
sede concern with customs and corporate 
groups, and the notion of institution as a 
somewhat ambiguous symbolic framework 
constantly renewed and modified through 
action and reaction, interpretation and 
counter~interpretation, has come to the 
fore. “Our understanding of politics will 
be incomplete if we confine ourselves to 
the normative rules through which order 
is maintained... . One of the great gaps 
in anthropology is that we have ben too 
much interested in the ‘system’ and al- 
though we know that people live half their 
lives finding ways to ‘beat the system’ we 
tend to take serious notice of them only 
when they are caught out, brought to trial 
and punished. In fact of course some- 
times people do ‘beat the system’ without 
being punished; that is how systems 
change” (p. 87). Partly following from 
this emphasis on process, and partly for 
other reasons (sociologists of knowledge 
might examine trends in social anthropology 
as responses to the decline of colonialism 
and the rise of the Third World), is the 
current emphasis on the commonalities of 
behavior in different societies and cultures. 
Thus, social behavior in all societies is 
examined in terms of economizing and ex- 
change, calculation and maneuver, activa- 
tion and optation. 

Professor Bailey’s Stratagems and Spoils 
is a general account of processes of political 
behavior found in every society, no matter 
what degree of social complexity or type 
of culture. “Beneath the contextual varia- 
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tions and cultural differences, political be- 
havior reveals structural regularities” (p. 
ix). Using data primarily from his own 
Indian material, the French Fourth and 
Fifth Republics, the Swat Pathans, the 
British Cabinet during the First World 
War, with side references to the Suez crisis 
of 1956, People’s Courts in Eastern Eu- 
rope, the Mafia, and C. P. Snow’s novels, 
Professor Bailey provides a factually- 
based, but theoretically oriented, explora- 
tion of the prizes and values of political 
contests, leadeship and personnel, competi- 
tion and control, encapsulated political sys- 
tems, and change. The presentation is 
discursive rather than systematic, and is 
engaging although slightly repetitive. 

How successful is this essentially pioneer- 
ing effort? The ideas are illuminating and 
suggestive: teams within a political struc- 
ture have component core and following 
elements, and are based upon moral and 
transactional ties, with varying consequences 
for operation of the team as the relative 
weights of these vary. Associated with 
different kinds of teams are the different 
demands on leaders in both their judicial 
and decision-making capacities. Teams de- 
velop as part of the competition for scarce 
resources within a stable setting, but also 
as a result of change, such as the team 
of a broker between the local encapsulated 
community and the larger encapsulating so- 
ciety, and teams can adapt to changing 
conditions, as in greater specialization and 
division of labor. Confrontation (chal- 
lenge), subversion, and encounter (decisive 
combat) are the phases of contests over 
culturally—defined prizes; whereas collusion 
is systematic noncompetition based upon 
interests, as when resources are needed in 
another arena of competition, or upon 
values, as in closing ranks in the face of 
a common enemy. 

Underlying the entire discussion are two 
dichotomies: First, is the distinction be- 
tween the public face of normative rules, 
that which is good, and the private face 
of pragmatic rules, how to win. It is the 
latter which gets the major attention here. 
“Our business is not to sort out the good 
men from the bad men tut to distinguish 
between effective and ineffective tactics and 
to say why they are so” (p. xii). Effective 
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tactics often demand the drawing of re- 
sources from untapped parts of the en- 
vironment, in spite of normative strictures. 
It is at this point that umpires intercede 
to maintain the normative rules and the 
arena. As pragmatic rules move farther 
and farther from the normative, there is a 
tendency to “tidy up,” resulting in adjust- 
ment of normatic rules to pragmatic reality 
and consequently in social change. Second, 
is the distinction between the political 
arena, where competition takes place within 
generally agreed upon “rules of the game,” 
and the political field, where conflict takes 
place over what the rules should be. The 
latter takes place in response to change 
in the environment, broadly conceived as 
everything other than the political struc- 
ture itself. It is here that competition— 
conflict becomes most costly for the society 
at large due to uncertainty leading to 
encroachment upon traditionally nonpoliti- 
cal resources. 

Some of these concepts and theories have 
a certain elusiveness about them. This is, 
perhaps, due to the jump from concrete 
ethnographic data to highly abstract formu- 
lation, as in the description of caste conflict 
in Bisipara to illustrate “... the lavish 
use of political resources in situations of 
uncertainty and the consequent extension 
of politics into a wider area of social life” 
(p. 116). Where operational formulation 
is lacking, the application of Professor 
Bailey’s ideas to new contexts might be 
troublesome. But once done, this “opera- 
tionalization” will allow attention to be 
given to concrete structures and cultura! 
values, thus shift analysis back from uni- 
versally found political process to types 
of socio-cultural contexts and differences 
between societies. Perhaps one might go 
even farther and argue that the importance 
of the analysis of processual universals is 
not as a replacement, but as a complement 
to, and heuristic guide for a more sophisti- 
cated structural analysis of types of socio- 
cultural setting. Stratagems and Spoils 
has, at present, no equal as such a guide. 

Purr C. SALZMAN 

Assistant Professor of Anthropology 

McGill University 

Montreal 

Canada 
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Herman D. Broc. Tke Circle of Dis- 
crimination: An Economic and Social 
Study of the Black Man in New York. 
Pp. xiii, 274. New York: New York 
University Press, 1969. $7.95. 


In reality, this book is the tragic story 
of the career of America’s largest visible 
minority, with respect to its endless and 
often futile attempt to participate meaning- 
fully in the economic structure of its 
adopted land, and so achieve expected so- 
cial acceptance. The fact that it concen- 
trates upon the Black Man in New York 
does not detract from its total. relevance, 
for the Black Man’s experiences in this city 
have, with variations, been one with his 
experiences through this country. 

Dr. Bloch has done a painstaking and 
thorough job in his pursuit of all the facts 
that were needed in the exploration of this 
subject. The presentation is clear and 
concise. The patterning of the Black Ex- 
perience that evolves and remains constant 
and persistent through the years, even to 
this very day, is this: his high visibility, 
and his previous condition of servitude, 
have always served as badges for exploita- 
tion and denial of equal opportunity to 
participate in the labor market, and even 
pursue programs of formal education in 
preparation for a profession, or the estab- 
lishment of a business. 

Even after more than a hundred years 
since the formal termination of slavery in 
America, incidentally the harshest and most 
brutal form of social relations ever to exist, 
its institutionalized proscriptions are still 
making it difficult for Black men and 
women to do what most non-Blacks take 
for granted—to earn their daily bread. 

The fact that the employment practices 
regarding Black people have really not 
changed significantly over the years is dem- 
onstrated clearly in this book. Of course, 
there have been modifications here and 
there; and there has been legislation on 
local, state, and federal levels. But the 
Jaws and ordinances too frequently have 
simply not teen enforced, due mainly to 
fear of political reprisals. The Black Man 
in New York, and throughout the United 
States, is not yet participating in the labor 
market to the extent his presence in the 
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total population demands. The social well 
being of a people evolves from its economic 
health and strength. | 

The contents of Circle of Discrimination 
has a significance of special value for pro- 
grams aimed at ending poverty among 
Black people. It has always seemed un- 
fortunate that economists with clear and 
unmistakable familiarity with employment 
problems of this significant American mi- 
nority group, and with experience in getting 
them into the labor market and/or pre- 
paring them for this experience, have just 
not been present to any appreciable degree 
either in the planning or the implementa- 
tion phases of these programs. It is pos- 
sible that, had such specialists been present 
and functioning as early as 1965, a larger 
portion of them would have been geared to 
long range and even permanent jobs for a 
large sector of this target population. 
There would have been a recognition that 
this would need to be mandatory if there 
is ever to be fair full employment of Black 
People. More emphasis also would have 
been placed upon the development of Black 
business establishments in wide varieties. 

This book’s contents has relevance in 
another area: The Blue Collar Caucasian. 
He is reportedly in revolt because too 
much is being done for Black people, and 
nothing for him. Dr. Bloch reveals beyond 
the shadow of any doubt that the Blue 
Collar Caucasian always had the “edge” on 
the Black worker, and that he still has. 
This means then that those who are push- 
ing for the Blue Collared worker are actu- 
ally asking for a continuation of the 
inequities borne for so long by Blacks. 

This book is college text material. It 
should be of particular interest to depart- 
ments of economics, sociology, education, 
social work, and community public health 
nursing. 

Mary Hurr Diccs 

Professor of Sociology 

Hunter College 

City University of New York 


STUART CREIGHTON MILLER. The Unwel- 
come Immigrant: The American Image 
of the Chinese, 1785-1882, Pp. x, 259. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1969. $6.95. 
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Unwelcome Immigrant is a welcome addi- 
tion to the recently expanding literature 
on the Chinese in America. The subtitle, 
however, better describes its contents than 
the title, for the book deals with an array 
of influences affecting the American view 
of the Chinese during the century before 
the passage of the Exclusion Act, with 
minimal reference to the Chinese im- 
migrants themselves. 

Stuart Creighton Miller, currently a 
member of the Department of Social Sci- 
ence at San Francisco State College, em- 
ploys the concept of the image, being used 
increasingly by historians, as the analytic 
focus of his study. Eschewing “logical 
arguments,” he relies on the concrete evi- 
dence of painstaking research to uncover 
the sources of the anti-Chinese attitudes 
which led to exclusion. 

When the Celestial immigrants began to 
arrive in America, they did not enter into 
“an opinion vacuum.” The ground for 
Sinophobia had already been laid, first, by 
three types of individuals with direct ex- 
perience with the Chinese, namely, Amer- 
ican traders, diplomats, and Protestant 
missionaries, and secondly, through com- 
ments in the American press on events 
in China, 

. Analysis of samples of writings of traders 
and diplomats proved that although opinion 
on China and the Chinese was sometimes 
divided, unfavorable themes predominated, 
with emphasis on Chinese despotism, dis- 
honesty, social injustice, and gambling. 
The lion’s share for the early development 
of an unfavorable image of the Chinese 
must be assigned, however, to the Prot- 
estant missionaries. Not only did they 
react with high moral indignation to Chi- 
nese practices, infanticide, prostitution, 
polygamy, the use of opium, and “idolatry,” 
but their views were widely disseminated 
in America by a burgeoning religious press. 

Treatment of events in China, including 
the Opium War and the Tientsin Massacre, 
in American periodicals and newspapers 
helped further to undermine “the sagging 
reputation of the Chinese.” Not the reality 
of the events, but the way they were 
perceived affected the American image. 

Finally, a number of developments in the 
United States between 1850 and 1880, when 
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Chinese immigrants were arriving here, re- 
inforced adverse trends in opinion. The 
new germ theory of disease led to fears 
of “Chinese germs,” linked with accounts 
of Asian epidemics. Racist doctrines, posit- 
ing a relationship between biological traits 
and culture, were employed to promote the 
idea that the Chinese were by nature 
“unassimilable.””’ When Chinese were used 
as strike~breakers in the East, the view 
that they represented a threat to labor 
standards widened. Rejecting the long- 
accepted “California thesis” according to 
which exclusion was primarily the result 
of western agitation, Miller, from his analy- 
sis of editorial comment, upholds the view 
that the ban had broader support. 

“Once the exclusion law was passed, it 
exerted its own effect on the American 
image of the Chinese... the govern- 
ment’s action made the unfavorable image 
the official definition of these people.” 

In tefms of methods and sources em- 
ployed, this study offers promising leads for 
further analysis of the history of minority 
groups in America and elsewhere. 

CAROLYN ZELENY 

Professor of Sociology 

Wilson College 

Chambersburg 

Pennsylvania 


Davin EAston and Jack DENNIS. Chil- 
dren in the Political System: Origins of 
Political Legitimacy. Pp. xvi, 440. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1969. $9.95. 


Children in the Political System repre- 
sents a culmination of ten years of research 
by its two authors in the area of political 
socialization. Directed primarily at special- 
ists in political socialization and systems 
theory, it is, nevertheless, well written and 
can be read also by others. One of the 
authors has already made separate signifi- 
cant contributions to the “systems—analytic 
approach” in political science, and systemic 
concepts have been carefully integrated into 
this study in order to provide a broad 
theoretical framework for the study of 
political socialization. 

This theoretical framework is explained 
initially in Parts 1 and 2. The authors 
place their current efforts in systemic per- 
spective by viewing childhood political so- 
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cialization as one of the several processes 
through which a political system can 
generate the necessary support from its 
members to enable it to “persist” or con- 
tinue functioning. A important distinction 
is drawn between ‘“systems-maintenance 
énalysis,’ with its emphasis on order and 
stability, and the broader concept of 
“systems (or systems-maintenance) theory” 
employed in this volume. In the systems- 
persistence orientation, the systemic conse- 
quences of socialization can vary, that is, 
support for the system can be either posi- 
tive or negative, and it can lead either to 
the maintenance, or transformation—for 
example, a new and, perhaps, more viable 
structure for making authoritative decisions 
within the present political system—or it 
can lead to the breakdown of the political 
system itself. ‘Thus, the major question 
examined in this book is the relation of 
childhood socialization to the persistence 
or continued operation of the political 
system, specifically, the socialization during 
childhood of diffuse support, positive or 
negative, for the structure of authority in 
the political system. 

In Part 3, the authors present their find- 
ings on the cognitive and affective images 
of elementary school childen towards vari- 
ous aspects of the structure of authority, 
for example, the President, the policeman, 
and the concept of government. Socializa- 
tion of positive support for the structure 
of authority is shown to take place during 
the early years of childhood, specifically, 
grades two to eight, at least for their selec- 
tive sample of white, metropolitan, public 
school children. Four basic processes ap- 
pear to characterize the manner in which 
American children become aware of the 
structure of authority, and develop positive 
feelings toward it: (1) “politicalization”’— 
an increasing ability to distinguish political 
from familial authority and, later, the 
differentiation of the political authorities 
themselves; (2) ‘‘personalization”-—the 
child’s initial points of contact with the 
structure of authority are with its most 
visible parts, the President and the police- 
man, toward which human figures the child 
is quite capable of developing close at- 
tachments; (3) “idealization”—~the devel- 
opment in the child of positive esteem and 
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affection toward these highly personalized 
political roles; and (4) “institutionaliza- 
tion”—the extension by the maturing child 
of this positive support to other more im- 
personal elements in the structure of au- 
thority, for example, Congress and the 
Supreme Court, about which he becomes 
increasingly aware during the last years of 
elementary school. “All these processes,” 
say the authors, “seem to interlock in such 
a wey as to contribute to a relatively 
high level of diffuse support for political 
authority” (pp. 318, 319). 

Some of the possible influences or 
“determinants” of childhood political so- 
cialization, for example, differences in sex, 
social class, and religion, are examined in 
Part 4. In general, the authors found the 
differences among the various subgroups of 
their sample to be quite small and incon- 
sistent, suggesting an “almost monolithic 
base of diffuse support for the structure 
of political authority in the American sys- 
tem” (p. 378). In Part 5, the “Cross- 
System Implications” of the study are dis- 
cussed, including the uniqueness of the 
American process of socialization, and other 
limitations inherent in their sample. 

In addition to the general themes out- 
lined above, some readers may be particu- 
larly interested in the discussion of the 
relevance of political socialization over the 
life cycle to the relative instability of 
American political life during the 1960’s 
{chapter 14), and to the likelihood, as seen 
by the authors, of the child possessing a 
coherent image of the structure of authority 
as a set of interrelated roles (chapter 18). 

ALVIN RICHMAN 

Assistant Professor of 

Political Science 

Purdue University 

Lafayette 

Indiana 


ANTHONY M. Pratt. The Child Savers: 
The Invention of Delinquency. Pp. ix, 
230. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1969. $8.50. 

It has long been customary in some intel- 
lectual circles to flog the middle classes 
for their bigotry, authoritarian/chauvinistic 
leanings, materialism, inhibitionistic prudery 
and self—righteousness, and for embedding 
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these class traits into Western political and 
social institutions. Now comes, in Tke 
Child Savers, the interesting claim that 
juvenile delinquency, as a juridical concept, 
was an invention mothered by the genteel 
snobbery of middle class women, mainly 
Chicagoans, who sought through good works 
to impose upon working class youngsters, 
in burgeoning industrial cities, their own 
standards of propriety. Ideologically, the 
child savers “believed that social progress 
depended on efficient law enforcement, 
strict supervision of children’s leisure and 
recreation, and the regulation of illicit 
pleasures.” Latently, the women’s efforts 
served to provide them with acceptable 
public roles, and with authority and spiri- 
tual influence seemingly lost to them 
through the urbanization of family life. 
The year 1899, when Ilinois’ presumably 
pioneering juvenile court law was enacted, 
is usually taken to mark the rescuing of 
erring children, at long last, from the rigors 
of being treated as adults so far as trial, 
sentencing, and imprisonment were con- 
cerned. But the mitigation of official 
severity toward children, as Dr. Platt 
points out, began two generations before 
the establishment of the juvenile court. An 
Illinois criminal code provision of 1833, 
for example, forbade, for most offenses, the 
penitentiary incarceration of persons under 
18, and specialized institutions for youthful 
offenders had begun appearing in New York 
City and Philadelphia a decade earlier. 
By an Act of 1867, Illinois courts were 
empowered to sentence, at their descretion, 
boys aged 8 to 18 either cto the new State 
Reform School or to county jails; the same 
Act authorized the courts of Cook County 
to order Chicago boys to that city’s reform 
school for indeterminate terms, not only for 
lawbreaking but for being neglected, and 
for “growing up in mendicancy, ignorance, 
idleness or vice.” In a foreshadowing of 
debates which would recur a century later, 
however, the Illinois Supreme Court, agree- 
ing that the constitutional rights of minors 
to due process were being abridged, in 
1870, struck down those portions of the 
Act felt by the court to exceed the state’s 
parens patriae. This setback to the child 
Savers was overcome in 1899 when con- 
certed efforts by the Chicago Bar Associa- 
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tion, “elite” civic and feminist groups, and 
other bodies, secured passage of the Illinois’ 
famous juvenile court act when appellate 
courts, perhaps responsive to nativist feel- 
ings, were less inclined to extend constitu- 
tional protections to the children of 
immigrants from Central and Southern 
Europe. 

The juvenile court movement reflected, 
in Platt’s view, conservative, middle class 
values rather than liberal reformism; pro- 
ponents of constitutional protections for 
children were, in fact, rebuked by the child 
savers for obstructing the salvation of de- 
pendent and delinquent youngsters for 
whom authoritarian control and restraint 
were deemed necessary. But the real 
targets of the child savers were proletarian 
offspring whose ordinary behavior—drink- 
ing, smoking, cursing, roaming about, fre- 
quenting low dives—-was adjudged obnox- 
ious by bourgeois reformers, who saw to it 
that the Act of 1899 proscribed such 
activities. 

While there is a ring of valid intuitive 
insight in Platt’s thesis regarding the mo- 
tivations of the clubwomen child savers, 
I feel that the data presented do not 
prove it. In an anecdotal way, an associa- 
tion is shown between the social values of 
feminist pressure groups, and the juvenile 
court movement, but many males—law- 
yers, politicians, correctional specialists, and 
others—had important roles in it; and at 
any rate, motivation cannot be safely in- 
ferred from the kinds of data which the 
social historian is obliged to use. Even so, 
The Child Savers is a unique and timely 
look at the origins of an institution whose 
usefulness and constitutional implications 
are today undergoing renewed scrutiny. 

R. W. ENGLAND, JR. 

Professor of Sociology 

University of Rhode Island 

Kingston 
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Frank H. Goray, RALPH ANSPACH, M. 
RUTH PFANNER, and ELIEZER B. AYAL. 
Underdevelopment and Economic Na- 
tionalisin in Southeast Asia. Pp. xv, 494. 
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Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1969. $15.00. 


This jointly authored volume is a survey 
and interpretation of attempts made by 
seven Southeast Asian countries: the Philip- 
pines, Indonesia. Burma, Thailand, Malaya, 
South Vietnam, and Cambodia, to promote 
indigenous control of their national econ- 
omies. The reader from outside the region, 
as well as most growth-conscious econo- 
mists, may find that much of the book’s 
subject matter makes depressing reading. 
Yet, the authors succeec in bringing scien- 
tific detachment, tempered by considerable 
sympathy for all concerned, to their study 
of economic nationalism. ‘They explicitly 
recognize that welfare judgments concern- 
ing choices between economic growth on 
the one hand, and objectives such as im- 
proved income distribution and increased 
citizen or indigene control on the other, 
depend in large part upon whose welfare 
is in question. As good social scientists, 
they also stress the interplay of noneco- 
nomic objectives with economic goals. In 
most of the experience surveyed, it is not 
national citizenship, frequently an ambigu- 
ous and malleable concept, that is the 
operative social or political criterion de- 
fining membership in the group whose wel- 
fare is to be promoted. Strictly speaking, 
much of the book really deals not with 
nationalism but with “indigenism,” the 
promotion of the economic power, well- 
being and self-respect of the “indigenous” 
ethnic Thai, Burmans, Malays, ef al. vis- 
a-vis the “immigrant” Chinese and Indians. 
“Indigenous” and “immigrant” are subjec- 
tive terms, since the authors note that 
“without exception, the societies we classify 
as indigenous are descended from immigrant 
populations” (p. 440n). Truly national- 
istic policy vis-a-vis the extraregional for- 
eigner, derived from a unified national 
tradition and outlook, must so far be only 
a secondary theme in Southeast Asia. 

Although sympathetic to the nationalistic 
spirit, the book does not fail to note the 
counterproductive nature of many of its 
manifestations, even in terms of the inter- 
ests of the indigenous groups themselves, 
nor does it lack compassion for the “alien” 
minorities, elthough it realistically sees 
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only long-run ‘salvation in-eventual assimi- 
lation mto the respective national societies. 

The seven country essays vary consider- 
ably in length, depth, and authoritativeness. 
The chapters dealing with the Philippines, 
Indonesia, Burma, and Thailand are the 
more serious efforts, while the chapter on 
“Malaya” seems dated, as the choice of 
name implies, and those on South Vietnam 
and Cambodia are admittedly impression- 
istic. Country specialists will find rela- 
tively little that is new in the essays deal- 
ing with their countries of specialization, 
but they will at least appreciate the well 
organized summaries of the efforts made to 
indigenize various sectors of the economy. 
As a comparative regional survey and ob- 
jectiv2 study of economic indigenism/na- 
tionalism, the -book can be strongly recom- 
mended. 

DoNALD R. SNODGRASS 

Development Advisory Service 

Kuala Lumpur 

Malaysia 


WAREN F. ILCHMAN and NORMAN THOMAS 
UrnHorr. The Political Economy of 
Change. Pp. xvi, 316. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1969. $8.50. 


This is an ambitious book on policy 
making in general, and national develop- 
ment planning in particular. The authors, 
political scientists at Berkeley, adapt some 
concepts of economics to analyze the alloca- 
tion of goods and services, social status, 
and political authority. These, respectively, 
are approached as economic, social, and 
political scarce resources which have alter- 
native uses. 

The model advanced thus consists of 
groups or “sectors” of different political 
orientations, and diverse, economic, social, 
and political resources. In trying to 
achieve its goal, or frustrate the goals of 
others, a sector seeks the best possible 
exchange of resources with other sectors. 
Flows of supply and demand determine the 
relative values of resources in economic, 
social, and political “markets.” The con- 
cern of political economy, suggest the au- 
thors, should be with the ways in which 
the market values of economic and social 
resources are, or could be influenced by the 
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political authority of a ruling regime, some 
influential sector, or possibly a foreign 
government, 

A sector is said to earn a “political 
surplus” when the value of its total re- 
source inflows exceeds the value of its total 
outflows. The maximizing behavior of sec- 
tors is assumed to lead. to. an optimum 
allocation and growth in societal resources. 

The book’s perspective is that of a regime 
in power, but that is merely for expository 
convenience, and is not due to a conserva- 
tive bias in the model. The goals of the 
regime are identified as inducing or coping 
with change, being in power at present or 
in the future, and/or investing in the 
nation‘s political and administrative infra- 
structure. The directions, magnitudes, and 
timing of resource allocations by the regime 
are then discussed in terms of the regime’s 
solvency; the propensities and time hori- 
zons of other sectors; and the lumpiness, 
long-term, and spill-over characteristics 
of some allocations. Few diagrams, exten- 
sive references, and varied examples are 
given. P 
.-As a decision model, the framework 
under. review lacks cardinal measures of 
socjal and political resources. This is the 
major weakness in the book because with- 
out appropriate quantification, the relative 
values of resources cannot: be computed 
and used in practice. Ilchman and Uphoff, 
however, point to their current research in 
those important directions, invite others to 
contribute, and promise us a sequel. In 
the meantime, readers with an interest in 
cross—disciplinary approaches to policy 
making will find the bock’s broad frame- 
work of great usefulness and high potency 
as an analytical tool. 

ERFAN A. SHAFEY 
Assistant Professor of Economics 
State University of New York 
College at Brockport 


Joun LyncH. Toward an Orderly Market: 
An Intensive Study of Japan’s Voluntary 
Quota in, Cotton Textiie Exports. Pp. 
215. Rutland, Vt.: Charles E. Tuttle, 
1968. $6.75. 


There has been extraordinary growth in 
trade and other economic relationships be- 
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tween Japan and the United States over 


the past twenty-five years. Yet, beneath 
the apparently calm and friendly surface of 
this comprehensive international economic 
partnership, there are constant frictions 
and areas of mistrust. This scholarly study 
deals with one basic aspect of difficulty, 
the causes and origins of the voluntary 
export quotas on Japanese textile goods. 
In examining the unfolding of this 
deep-seated problem, Dr. Lynch analyzes a 
variety of Japanese-American economic 
relationships. 

His first chapter introduces the subject, 
defining terms and tracing the history of 
the “voluntary” quotas, the earliest ones 
dating back to late 1955 and early 1956. 
These, he finds, were indeed unilaterally 
determined by the Japanese. Subsequently, 
the imposition of the “voluntary” quotas 
became a matter for extended and intricate 
negotiation between Japan and the United 
States. . 

His second chapter is devoted to a 
review of U.S. foreign economic policy 
with respect to trade and tariffs. He 
notes that while the official posture of the 
United States to the world is that of a 
country dedicated to the elimination of 
quantitative controls in international trade, 
yet, it hes encouraged its principal trading 
partner outside of North America to impose 
quantitative restrictions on almost one- 
third of its exports to the United States. 
He does not dwell on Japanese import 
restrictions which have long persisted in 
the face of a constantly growing trade 
surplus with the United States. 

The Japanese cotton textile industry, its 
growth, development, and“ problems are 
examined and explored in ‘Chapter 3. The 
reemergence of the industry after World 
War II is traced, and the author concludes 
that with an enormous growth of spindlage, 
the industry is now suffering from over- 
capacity. 

“Under Pressure From The United 
States” is the title of Chapter 4. It de- 
scribes growing Japanese inroads into U.S. 
cotton textile markets, the United States 
reaction, the pressure for controls, and the 
arguments justifying the United States 
pressure. 

Chapter 5 deals with the fate of the 
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Japanese antimonopoly law since-it had to 
be changed to permit the All-Japan Cotton 
Spinners’ Association to enforce the volun- 
tary quotas, aided and abetted by the Min- 
istry of International Trade and Industry. 
Without the changes, especially the one 
permitting an exporters’ agreement to com- 
bat threatened discrimination measures in 
the country of destination, it would have 
been difficult to impose the quotas desired 
by American textile interests. 

The administration in Japan of the con- 
trols is treated in Chapter 6, and the 
various effects of the controls are covered 
in the final chapter. Dr. Lynch concludes 
oy observing that: “After the quotas were 
imposed, the Japanese lost a substantial 
amount of what might be called ‘their share’ 
of the United States market for cotton 
textile imports. Other Asian countries, 
especially Hong Kong, managed to obtain 
a large part of the still expanding American 
market. Some European. countries, above 
all the Iberian nations, were also able to 
increase their exports to the United States 
to a marked degree. Without doubt, as 
buyers openly admit, some of this market 
share growth of other countries was due 
directly to Japan’s inability to take orders 
because quota limits had been reached. 

“Another aspect touched on has been the 
impact of the quotas cn the Japanese cot- 
ton textile industry itself. Here, there are 
factors at work which are of much more 
- significance than the quotas in affecting the 
industry. The factors include a growing 
economy with concomitant prosperity; 
changing tastes with increasing demand for 
the glamorous synthetic fiber textiles; the 
stress on synthetic production which has 
been very strong in recent years; and 
finally the structure of the industry itself 
which continues to be fairly irrational. All 
of these things make it difficult to say what 
is due to quotas and what to a house that 
is not in order” (p. 180). 

Dr. John Lynch, the author, first went to 
Japan in 1949. At present, he is Professor 
of International Economics at Sophia Uni- 
versity in Tokyo. 

JEROME B. COHEN 

Bernard M. Baruch School of 

Business and Public Administration 

City University of New York 
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Joun H. McArTHUR AND Bruce R. Scott, 
WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF AUDREY T. 
Sproat. Industrial Planning in France. 
Pp. xxv, 592. Boston: Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Harvard 
University, 1969. $12.00. 


One opens another book on French plan- 
ning with a sense of familiar journey. 
France is entering the stage of déplanifica- 
tion, but still the books pour forth from 
the pens of Sheahan, Political and Eco- 
nomic Planning (PEP), Hackett and Hack- 
ett, Bauchet, Perroux, Gruson, McLennan, 
Forthsyth, Denton, and others. But Mc- 
Arthur and Scott have a differentiated 
product. They are interested in the impact 
of state planning on industry, and find it 
remarkably little. A classic passage records 
a conversation with an executive in charge 
of a firm’s strategic planning who does not 
even know to which Modernization Com- 
mission his company reports (p. 431). The 
degree of company planning varies widely 
in France, but the impact of the Commis- 
sariat au Plan, specifically on company fore- 
casting and budget allocations, seems very 
limited, . 

The authors do not deny the influence of 
the State. Some of it is effected at the 
macroeconomic level; more in particular 
industries through selective and ad koc 
programs such as the Jeanneney Plan in 
energy, the Plan Calcul in computers, and 
the convention between industry and the 
Ministry of Finance to relieve the financial 
position of steel, They find the explanation 
partly in deep-seated sociological factors 
which explain why French industry is more 
interested in production than in marketing, 
and in the increasing openness of the French 
economy which makes planning difficult 
without its extension to the Common Mar- 
ket, and indeed the rest of the world. 
There is no reference to Sheahan’s view 
that the openness of the economy was help- 
ful in that it saved the separate industry 
programs from congealing into cartels to 
raise prices; nor to the analytical rationale 
of the position put forward in Balassa’s 
article in the Quarterly Journal of Econom- 
ics, (1956). I am disposed to disagree 
with the McArthur~Scott and Balassa 
weight attached to openness. In my judg- 
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ment, the problem of planning changes as 
economic resources become fully employed, 
and the task of forecasting altered from the 
simple calculation of income elasticities and 
input-output relationships at constant costs, 
to dealing with price elasticities in both de- 
mand and supply. With full employment, 
moreover, macroeconomic policy may need 
to produce constraint in opposition to the 
expansionary thrust of the Commissariat, 
These developments, since 1963, seem sufti- 
cient to explain déplanification. 

The authors write a fairly turgid, B, 
school prose, and are prone to include little 
diagrams, matrices, and flow—charts which 
may mean much in a business school en- 
vironment, but communicate less effectively 
in the outside world. They are unable to 
avoid the temptation to describe, for the 
nth time, the. organization of the planning 
machinery and the history oï the separate 
plans. All this makes the book unduly 
long. But there is much of realistic in- 
terest in it, not least in the summary of 
anonymous interviews such as that referred 
to in the first paragraph. As the shelf of 
books on planning gets longer with déplani- 
fication, McArthur and Scott will occupy 
an honorable place on it. 

C. P. KInDLEBERGER 

Professor of Economics 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Cambridge 
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Thinking Social-Scientifically about 
Environmental Quality 


By SAMUEL Z. KLAUSNER* 


ABSTRACT: Technological intervention to improve the qual- 
ity of the environment is an immediate need. The current 
environmental crisis is rooted in the character of the society 
which develops and uses technology. The relation of society 
to its physical environment is governed by the society’s defini- 
tions of its resources and the rules evolved for regulating 
social relations with respect to the environment. Fundamen- 
tal solutions to environmental problems must, therefore, in- 
clude social solutions. To stem deterioration of the quality 
of the environment will require an examination of those rules 
regulating the relation between individuals and the collective. 


Samuel Z. Klausner, Ed.D., Ph.D., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, is Director of the Center 
for Research on the Acts of Man at the University of Pennsylvania. He has taught 
at the City College of New York, the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, and Columbia University, and is currently a member of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology at the University of Pennsylvania. He is the author of Psychiatry 
and Religion (1963) and the editor of The Quest for Self-Control (1964), The Study 
of Total Societies (1967), and Why Man Takes Chances (1968). His research on 
societal aspects of the environmental crisis is reported in Human Action in the Non- 
Human Environment (forthcoming). He is a member of the Panel on Noise Abatement 
of the Commerce Department’s Technical Advisory Board and Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Support of Dissertation Research in Recreation and Leisure of the National 
Academy of Sciences. 


* This article was prepared as part of the program of research on society and its physical 
environment of the Center for Research on the Acts of Man at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Dr. Albert E. Gollir generously offered suggestions on its style and thought. 
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HE conservationists dominating the 

environmental debate in the first 
half of our century often were out- 
doorsmen who resisted urban encroach- 
ment on wildlife, on forests and on 
their chances to be alone. Their heroes 
tended to be the hermit “Man of the 
Mountain,” or Thecdore Roosevelt de- 
fending his chief forester Gifford 
Pinchot, or John Wesley Powell shcot- 
ing the rapids of the Colorado. The 
environmentalist of the second half of 
our century is a willing captive of urban 
civilization. The values of its sylvan 
past often elude him. He is the archi- 


tect of the very technological progress. 


that the conservationist sought to con- 
trol. Committed to urban life, he is now 
concerned with the quality of his urban 
environment. To these two social types 
add a third, compounded, in part, of 
the endemic fear of the scientist creating 
his Frankenstein and of the public dis- 
trust of fluoridation of the public water 
supply. The current verdict that an 
environmental crisis exists blends the 
voices of these three. 


Tse PUBLIC DEBATE 


Statements of environmental prob- 
lems and recommended solutions bear 
the stamp of their formulators. The 
conservationist points to the threatened 
esthetic values of nature and to men 
who disdain our national and religious 
heritage. The urban environmentalist 
exposes the physical insults of noise 
and particulates. The antifluoridation- 
ist looks for a culprit, and gazes with 
not a little suspicion upon ‘‘soft-headed 
liberals.” Together they author Jeremi- 
ads about eutrophication and thermal 
pollution of streams, the growing con- 
centration of DDT in its successive 
recipients along the food chain, and the 
corrosive power of sulphur dioxide on 
the surfaces of metals and lungs. To 
assess correctly a problem whose roots 
lie deeper than the villainous nature of 


man requires one to sift patiently these 
latter-day lamentations for their rational 
elements. 

Certainly, the physical manifestations 
of our impending environmental catas- 
trophe are its cutting edge. To blunt 
it, we must devise new technology as 
weapons to attenuate some by-products 
of earlier technology. The noise of jet 
engines or of the new vertical take-off 
and landing craft must be muffled. Yet, 
an increase in flights over populated 
areas or more powerful engines may 
cancel the advantage. Improving the 
efficiency of the gasoline engine must 
have a high priority, but when more 
engines operate within our cities and 
consume more fuél, the offending 
emissions may still be intolerable in 
the aggregate. Physical environmental 
problems are symptomatic of our social 
organization for use. of physical re- 
sources. A reorganization of society 
in this respect is a basic part of the 
solution. 

Some three hundred years ago, John 
Evelyn, describing his native London, 
called the Royal attention to “this 
horrid smoake which obscures our 
churches and makes our palaces look 
old.” He recommended that the offend- 
ing industries be removed five miles 
from London, with appropriate com- 
pensation to be offered owners and 
workers for any troubles that they might 
incur. In many ways, our perception of 
the problems and our solutions have 
advanced little in the three centuries 
since then. 

The United States government is now 
organizing its resources to cope with the 
problems of the environment. Pro- 
posals for the establishment of a De- 
partment of the Environment are now 
before Congress. Within the Executive 
Office of the President, an Environ- 
mental Quality Council bas been cre- 
ated. Its agenda, constructed in line 
with the public definitions of the prob- 
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lem, includes work on noise-abatement, 
air and water pollution, and control of 
radiation hazard. Programs for environ- 
mental improvement were mentioned 
prominently in the President’s 1970 
State of the Union message. 

Currently, management responsibilities 
for programs in these areas are diffused 
among a number of government agen- 
cles accustomed to think of resources 
as physical commodities. Several of 
these agencies are becoming sensitive to 
social aspects of the problem. Offices 
for meteorology and geodesy are housed 
in the Environmental Science Services 
Administration of the Department of 
Commerce. They are developing a 
technical capability for anticipating a 
tsunami, but have only begun to con- 
sider the ways in which local political 
organizations might control a warning 
system and the behavior of potential 
and near-victims of natural disasters, 
both of which could nullify the early 
warning provided by careful technical 
arrangements. The Forest Service, 
within the Department of Agriculture, 
has had long experience in burning 
undergrowth, but is just beginning to 
study the careless behavior of campers 
and picnickers. The Department of 
Interior’s National Park Service and 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation have 
been moving from a sense of responsibil- 
ity for facilities to the acceptance of 
responsibility for people. 

The mass media, while documenting 
the deterioration of the environment 
and publicizing a few technological 
palliatives, have been short on social 
solutions. Today, we are beyond the 
need for technical documentation. Los 
Angeles smog, oil-slicked birds on the 
beaches of California, Florida, and Nova 
Scotia, windows shattered by the sonic 
boom, and dead fish in Lake Erie are 
all-too-familiar. It is time to speak of 
social solutions. At this point, we 
stumble in darkness. We need docu- 


mentation on society and its environ- 
ment. We are short on facts and short 
on ways of thinking about the prob- 
lem—on the ground rules for discovering 
facts. One thing is clear. Research on 
the societal significance of environmen- 
tal problems should not be formulated in 
terms cf physical environmental con- 
cepts but in terms of sociological con-’ 
cepts. We need new ways of thinking 
about social perception and social 
organization under changing physical 
environmental conditions. 


SOCIAL-SCIENTIFIC THINKING ABOUT 
THE ENVIRONMENT 


The past record 


Assertions about the relation of the 
physical environment to personality and 
society have been with us for a long 
time. Not atypical is a recommendation 
of Sainz Thomas Aquinas in his little 
book Ox the Governance of Rulers. 


A tempered climate is most conducive to 
fitness for war by which human society 
is kept in security. For as Begetius tells 
us, all people that live near the sun... 
have less blood, and consequently have no 
constancy and self-reliance in hand to 
hand fighting....On the other hand, 
northern tribes ... are more dull-witted, 
indeed, but because they have an ample 
flow of blood are ever ready for war. 
. . . Those who dwell in tempered climates 
have, or the other hand, an abundance of 
blood, .. . and... do not lack pru- 
dence ... which helps them in using 
strategy in the field. 


This belief that climate may affect 
society through its impact on physiology 
and on personality survived until fairly 
recently in respectable scientifc works. 
Edwin Dexter in Weather Influences 
(1904) correlated meteorological condi- 
tions (temperature, air pressure, and 
humidity) with, among other things, 
deportment in the New York public 
schools, the number of murders in 
Denver. and the number of males ar- 
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rested for drunkenness in New York 
City. He argued that when tempera- 
ture, air pressure, and humidity were 
low, metabolism would rise and induce 
violent acts. That homeostatic mecha- 
nisms can successfully monitor metabo- 
lism across the climatic variations of 
New York and Denver was not con- 
sidered, nor was the hypothesized cor- 
relation between metabolic rate and de- 
viant behavior tested. Ellsworth Hunt- 
ington became famous for his studies on 
the influence of geozraphy upon behav- 
ior. In his Pulse of Progress (1926), 
he reasoned that maz was not essentially 
different from his fellow creatures in 
primal relationships to heat, cold, mois- 
ture, mountains, rivers, and plains. 
Consequently, man responds to climate 
and geography as the animals do. But 
even as Huntington was writing, an- 
thropologists were attesting to signifi- 
cant differences between man and ani- 
mals, particularly in the great variety 
of cultural adaptations devised by man 
to similar environmental conditions. 
The fate of Dexter and Huntington, 
among others, may have discouraged 
social scientists from continuing to ex- 
plore the role of paysical environmen- 
tal factors in social action. In part, 
social science has asserted its indepen- 
dence as a discipline by demonstrating 
the limited explanatory power of physi- 
cal concepts of human behavior. The 
Hawthorne study, often presented with 
a note of scorn over its “foolish” con- 
cern with physical variables, has been 
used for many years to introduce stu- 
dents to social psychology. Efficiency 
experts, initially looking for a relation- 
ship between factory-illumination and 
workers’ performance, were surprised to 


find that performance was dependent ' 


more upon the social relationships 
among the workers than upon the 
lighting. 

In any case, physical variables have 
dropped into the background over the 


past few decades. Psychologists have 
shifted attention from the role of physi- 
cal stimuli In inciting behavioral re- 
sponses to the intervening personality 
mechanisms which symbolically trans- 
form the stimuli. Anthropologists are 
writing less about habitats and more 
about cultural mechanisms through 
which man adapts to a habitat. Even 
demographers, though still concerned 
about the relation between population 
and resources, focus more and more on 
the study of population as such. 


A frame of reference for some new 
thinking 


A theoretical rationale for setting 
physically conceived elements beyond 
the pale of social-scientific concern was 
expressed clearly in 1937 by Talcott 
Parsons in his influential sociological 
treatise The Structure of Social Action. 


Certainly the situation of action includes 
parts of what is called in common sense 
terms the physical environment and the 
biological organism ... (but) . . . a limit 
is set by the frame of reference with which 
the student of action is working. That is, 
he is interested in phenomena with an 
aspect not reducible to action terms only 
insofar as they impinge on the schema of 
action in a relevant way—in the role of 
conditions or means. 


This methodological stricture places 
the naïve physicalism of Dexter and 
Huntington out of bounds. In scientific 
work, events are bound to the frame of 
reference in which they are conceptu- 
alized. Temperature, particles, and 
bodies of water defined within a physical 
frame of reference are ultimately reduc- 
ible to the dimensions of length, mass, 
and time. Deviant acts, feelings of de- 
pression, and communications behavior 
defined within a social-scientific frame 
of reference are ultimately reducible to 
factors such as motives, values, and 
symbols. Temperature cannot be re- 
lated directly to personality because 
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each concept is constructed within a 
ditferent universe of discourse. 

While on the one hand, Parsons sets 
physical variables, physically conceived, 
outside of social science, he indicates, on 
the other hand, how they are to be con- 
sidered——‘insofar as thev impinge on the 
schema of action. in a relevant way.” 
Their relevancies are given in terms of 
human ideas about them, behavior ori- 


ented to them, or evaluations of them.. 


The term “oil” treated as a good in an 
economic-demand analysis 
understood as an ellipsis. The demand 
is really for utilities that oil or its 
products have in human action systems: 
what people will pay for is a warm home 
to live in, the ability tc travel, or light 
for reading. The concepts of economics 
refer to aspects of these human actions 
which, in turn, rest on certain attributes 
of the oil. Economic analysis will deal 
with the relation between willingness to 
pay (demand) and willingness to labor 
to produce or transport some amount 
of the commodity (supply)—that is, 
with the relation between two social acts 
with take place with reference to the 
physical item. _ 

The importance of an environmental 
element, from a sociological point of 
view, is found in the relationships estab- 
lished among men as they deal with it. 
Land can take on economic significance 
as a source of value; in political terms, 
it can be seen as territory to be con- 
trolled or from which control can be 
exerted. It can also be viewed socio- 
legally in terms of the allocation of 
certain rights among men—the problem 
of property. Finally, the psychological 
meaning of the same land may inhere in 
its value as an aspect of one’s identity— 
as in the concept of “homeland.” 


SOCIAL RULES FOR DEPORTMENT 
IN THE COMMONS 


Two major aspects of social relation- 
‘ships with respect to the physical envi- 


is to be°* 


ronment occupy the papers in this vol- 
ume. The first is the problem defined 
earlier—interpreting the environment in 
a way relevant for human action. This 
gives rise to existential propositions: 
statements defining the meaning of the 
environment in a social-scientific frame 
of reference. A physical item or an ar- 
rangement of items may become a natu- 
ral resource if perceived as potentially 
relevart to human action. Gold is an 
aesthetic resource when it embellishes, 
and a political resource when it is re- 
lated to power. Second, having defined 
the meaning of the environmental item, 
men develop rules which regulate the 
way in which they relate to one another 
with respect to it. Property law is but 
one example; the social rules of a 
mountain-climbing group is another. 
Involved here are nomological proposi- 
tions: statements about the rules gov- 
erning behavior. Existential and nomo- 
logical propositions are, of course, inter- 
dependent. An interpretation of the 
social and cultural relevance of an en- 
vironmental feature also defines the 
rules o? deportment with respect to that 
feature. 

Current problems of pollution call 
attention to those rules regulating be- 
havior with respect to environment held, 
used, cr enjoyed in common by large 
groups of men. These rules regulate 
the relationship of individuals to the 
collective to which they belong. Prob- 
lems arise when some men change the 
common environment in a way that 
impinges on the rights of others. At the 
extreme, not merely the rights to prop- 
erty, but the rights to life may really 
be at issue. : 

_ Sociological and psychological studies 
of “collective behavior’ deal with the 
rules which relate the individual to the 
collective. Mass acts, such as riots, 
crowds and panics, tend to be the kind 
of cases analyzed. Typically, individual 
commitment to a collective goal is 
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strengthened, emotions are heightened, 
and some of the rules constraining be- 
havior are relaxed. Territorial nation- 
alism, for instarice, generates an en- 
thusiasm which may involve an extreme 
sacrifice, or even an extreme immorality, 
for the sake of the fatherland. The 
striking fact about the status of the 
collective in the pollution problem is 
that the common land is the responsi- 
bility of no one in particular. Each 
man uses the environment for his per- 
sonal ends, treating it as if it were 
abandoned property. Garbage is thrown 
on the common land, and smoke is 
poured into the common air. 


The nature of environmental threat 


The authors oi the articles in this 
volume have sought to open the discus- 
sion on some central issues in the social- 
scientific analysis of society and its 
physical environment from diverse pro- 
fessional perspectives. 

Lawrence Krader, an anthropologist, 
examines both the cultural interpreta- 
tion of a natural feature and the rules 
of social organization that emerge with 
respect to the environment. It is cul- 
ture, not nature, with which the an- 
thropologist deals; society and culture 
are, in part, shaped by physical envi- 
ronmental conditions. Life in the arid 
zones of Asia provides his illustration. 
The maintenance of the water system in 
the arid zones depends not only on tech- 
nology, but also on political and eco- 
nomic arrangements such as levees of 
conscripted labor and the maintenance 
of the civil peace. A threat may arise to 
society not only from a change in natu- 
ral ecological relations, but also from 
a shift in social relations. Thus, the 
meaning of water, the way it is used 
and enjoyed, rests on the way its attri- 
butes intersect with social, political, and 
economic action. Legal codes crystal- 
lize and formalize some of the rules of 
social relations. Krader discusses the 


way in which Islamic practice deals with 
rights of property under conditions of 
aridity. Land cultivated without any 
irrigation does not give rise to owner- 
ship of anything but the crop raised. 
The sole way to establish private owner- 
ship rights in the wasteland, following 
Islamic practice, is by means of private 
irrigation with official permission. 
Sociocultural analysis of behavior 
under environmental change is most 
relevant when the environmental param- 
eters vary within a relatively narrow 
range. When they take on extreme 
values, physiological responses or ad- 
justment related to organic survival take 
priority. For noises below about eighty 
decibels, the social relationships between 
its producers and consumers are more 
significant in dealing with the problem 
than are physiological changes in re- 
sponse to noise. As the volume exceeds 
eighty decibels, the direct physical im- 
pact of sound on the body through its 
sensory receptors begins to take prece- 
dence. At some intermediate ranges, 
the interaction of psychological and 
physiological responses becomes the 
focus. As in the case of the socio- 
cultural frame of reference, not the 
physical environmental event, but some 
psycho-physiological process taking 
place with respect to it, becomes the 
focus of analysis. George Ruff, a psy- 
chiatrist, examines biological response 
to extreme environmental conditions. 
The significant concepts are not ‘“tem- 
perature” or “pressure,” but, rather, 
physiological “stress” states. Ruff uses 
the general-systems concepts of input 
and output of energy and information. 
These concepts tend to be formal and 
general enough to be useful in describing 
biological, social, and physical systems. 
By specifying the nature of the energy 
and information involved, the systems 
may be substantively differentiated. 
Extreme increases or decreases of heat, 
pressure, or sound are translated into 
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bodily information and energy which 
may produce a failure of a physiological 
subsystem. The organism’s adjust- 
ments, as it seeks to prevent failure of 
subsystems and to restore the equilib- 
rlum of the total system, constitute 
adaptation. 


Society, personality and environmental 
usufruct 


William R. Burch, Jr., a sociologist, 
constructs a model of the way social- 
structural forms and cultural myths 
define materials as a resource and, in 
consequence, almost compel particular 
adaptive strategies. For instance, a 
society organized according to class 
rather than caste is more likely to treat 
nature as a commodity. This article, 
in the classical tradition, seeks the social 
rules which emerge through a broad 
historical survey of human social orga- 
nization. 

Burch’s approach is phylogenetic— 
tracing the history of race. ‘The de- 
velopment of rules relating men to one 
another with respect to nature may be 
analyzed ontogenetically as well. Rolf 
Meyersohn begins with the social proc- 
ess of play. Play tests the possibilities 
of various relationships. Later, some 
ways of relating are routinized and 
others are discarded. Meyersohn, an- 
other sociologist, proposes that concepts 
previously’ used to studv charismatic 
leadership may be applied in the study 
of play, especially play in the outdoors. 
Both processes, charisma and play, deal 
with the serious. Both refer to tran- 
scendent processes, and both may be- 
come routinized. Wilderness recrea- 
tionists, for instance, seem to express 
the aesthetic, religious, and pioneering 
spirit so often associated with charisma. 

The 1960 and 1965 National Recrea- 
tion Surveys, both federally conducted 
national-sample studies, provide the 
most extensive information available on 
the use by Americans of the outdoors. 


Abbott L. Ferriss, also a sociologist, at- 
tempts to move beyond the descriptive 
reports, to analyze some correlates of 
play. The character of the social group 
using, or not using, a part of the 
natural environment contributes to the 
definition of the social meaning of that 
part of the environment. The analysis 
suggests that increased usage of recrea- 
tional resources is related more to popu- 
lation growth than to increased interest 
in the outdoors. The nonwhite popula- 
tion, as a whole, participates propor- 
tionately less than the white population 
in outdoor recreation. When people are 
asked about their decisions to partici- 
pate, crowdedness and the distance of 
the facility from home are among the 
factors that they cite as affecting their 
participation. ‘These variables charac- 
terize relationships among people, their 
residential patterns, and common inter- 
ests rather than the physical attributes 
of the outdoor recreational resources. 


The economics of common environmen- 
tal property 


One town may empty its sewage into 
a stream which flows through a town 
further downstream. The economist 
defines this as a problem of “externali- 
ties’—-an act in one economic system 
that has a cost for another. One eco- 
nomic solution is to redefine the scope 
of the economic system. In our ex- 
ample, some of the costs of water- 
purification incurred by the downstream 
community may be assessed to the of- 
fenders upstream. A cognate socio- 
logical response would involve social 
arrangements under which individuals in 
one collective might become subject to 
sanctions when their acts affect an- 
other collective of which they are not 
members. , 

Allen V. Kneese treats this problem 
within the framework of economics as 
that of common property resources. 
These are attributes of the natural 
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world which cannct be (or can only im- 
perfectly be) reduced to individual own- 
ership and, as a consequence, do not 
enter properly into the process of 
market exchange. Therefore, economic 
‘arrangements for the rational use of 
these resources are difficult to evolve. 
By-products of production, items which 
do not flow simply from the producer 
to the consumer, present a similar dif- 
ficulty. They tend to congest the un- 
priced environmental media, that is, use 
the “free” air without assuming a cost. 
As a result, rapidly rising external costs 
are being imposed on the population. 
Individuals, households, private firms, 
and even local units of government 
are engaged in decentralized decision- 
making with respect to the use of 
the common property. Decentralized 
decision-making, Kneese argues, does 
not always lead to an over-all desirable 
result and should be an object of 
research. 

John V. Krutilla and Jack Knetsch, 
both economists, extend the discussion 
beyond the issue of common property 
resources and the by-products of pro- 
duction to the broader class of decisions 
regarding nonmarket commodities. No 
market is established, for example, when 
a product is “indivisible,” that is, if, 
when it is provided for one individual, 
no other individual can be excluded 
from enjoying it for failing to pay a 
price. Scenic areas may have this 
characteristic. The “merit” want is 
also relatively independent of normal 
market considerations. Here the con- 
sumption of some goods and services is 
of such overriding significance to the 
well-being of members of society that 
their consumption, within limits, should 
not be dependent upon the individual’s 
income position. Public education and 
health programs are supported for rea- 
sons of “merit.” Taking the case of 
outdoor recreation, the authors distin- 
guish the immobile resource-environ- 


ment, such as mountains and seashores 
used for fishing and sightseeing, from 
activities based on mobile resources, 
which tend to take place at centers of 
population. The immobile resource- 
environment, as mentioned above, does 
not fit the market model because of the 
difficulty of excluding people who choose 
not to pay. In the case of mobile re- 
sources, capital and labor input may be 
committed to yield such facilities as 
playgrounds at nearly any site where 
the population and maket may be. 
Where there is a population of poor, 
with no effective demand and, therefore, 
no market, considerations of “merit” 
ought to enter the economic calculation. 


Emerging environmental law 


Recently, private citizens have been 
asserting rights in the courts, not as 
property owners seeking to protect con- 
ventional economic Interests, but as 
members of the general public. Joseph 
L. Sax, a lawyer, shows how these rights 
of individuals with respect to common 
property are being established in the 
courts. Traditionally, government agen- 
cies appeared as plaintiffs seeking pro- 
tection of the public. Now in some 
cases, government agencies have become 
the defendants. In the process, agencies 
with rather narrowly defined tasks are 
forced into policy positions. For in- 
stance, a highway agency must accom- 
modate a demand for roads with a 
demand for parks. The courts are be- 
coming an instrumentality whereby com- 
plaining citizens can gain access to a 
more appropriate forum for decision- 
making than that offered by periodic 
elections. 

Social groups differently positioned in 
society have different perspectives on 
the types of rules which they want es- 
tablished with respect to the environ- 
ment. Jack C. Oppenheimer and 
Leonard A. Miller, both lawyers, trace 
legislative attempts to deal with envi- 
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ronmental problems. Most of these in- 
volve technological controls, that is, 
controls over the ways in which various 
technologies may be employed. Varying 
and conflicting interests of the constitu- 
encies of congressional legislative and 
appropriation committees, and of their 
executive-agency counterparts, create a 
demand for variant formulations of the 
social rules to be embodied in the legis- 
lation. The development of legislation 
involves the balancing of these interests. 


Organizing for environmental planning 


With Kenneth H. Craik’s article, 
we return to the point of view of the 
individual and his perceptions of the en- 
vironment. Organizing for environmen- 
tal planning is conditioned by concep- 
tions of environmental decision-makers. 
Architects, urban designers, transpor- 
tation planners, landscape architects, 
natural-resource managers, and conser- 
vationists may differ from their clients 
in their perceptions, interpretations, and 
evaluations of the everyday physical en- 
vironment. These differences may be 
studied through scales measuring per- 
ceptions and interpretations. Personal- 
ity patterns associated with various 
environmental dispositiors may then be 
identified. 

David B. Hertz, an engineer with 
training in social science, takes up the 
problem from the point of view of the 
engineer trying to work at the interface 
of technological and societal issues—a 
problem which has been complicated by 
the “decoupling” of people and things. 
Awareness of social implications of tech- 
nological innovations requires that tech- 
nologists be inculcated with the broader 
values of the society and a sensitivity 
to the working of societal mechanisms. 
Technological assessment, particularly 
the assessment of the social effects of 
technological alternatives, should be- 
come part of the engineering curriculum. 
He agrees with the other authors regard- 


ing the centrality of the “tragedy of the 
commons,” the conception that individ- 
ual decisions regarding common prop- 
erty may not lead to an optimum en- 
joyment of that property. The problem 
of the “commons” may be extended to 
virtually every element in man’s envi- 
ronment that is shared and has become 
scarce, 

Lynton K. Caldwell, a political scien- 
tist, attributes the declining ability of 
society to cope with its environmental 
problems to the lag of laws and institu- 
tions behind social and technological 
innovation. Contrary to widely held 
opinion, technical-functional aspects of 
environmental issues are the least sig- 
nificant for public decisions. To deal 
effectively with American environmental 
problems, the author says, it will be 
necessary to modify prevailing conven- 
tional assumptions regarding the nature 
of social responsibility. This is inher- 
ently a suggestion for a modification of 
the rules relating the individual to the 
collective. The concept of usufruct 
might well replace the concept of owner- 
ship as a realistic and socially acceptable 
basis for the regulation of relationships 
among men, This adjustment may re- 
quire a re-examination of the forms of 
public and administrative authority, and 
of the types of professional and institu- 
tional competence required to discharge 
public functions. 


THE ACCEPTANCE OF INDIVIDUAL 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE 
COLLECTIVE 


The present environmental crisis 
brings to the surface a public demand 
for collective responsibility—for pro- 
tecting collective environmental prop- 
erty. In dealing with its environmental 
crisis, American society may move 
toward a form of social and political 
organization long associated with the 
democratic left. Current demands for 
action seem to reflect a conviction that 
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the aggregate of private decisions does 
not automatically ensure general welfare. 
This shift of perspective is observable 
on each level of social and intellectual 
concern. Jurists are turning their at- 
tention to the role of “class actions” 
along with the traditional defense of 
individual private rights. Legislators 
are developing codes regulating rights in 
the “commons.” Economists are ana- 
lyzing those cases of market imperfec- 
tion in which the producer of a residual 
imposes a cost on an unwilling con- 
sumer, one not a voluntary partner to 
the economic relationship. Common 
property resources_are beginning to re- 
ceive the attention previously given to 
rights in private property. 
© Much current sociological theory `is 
based on an individualistic “symbolic 
interactionist” .model. It has been 
widely assumed that the principles of 
interaction analysis are the same 
whether the parties are individuals or 
whether one is an individual and the 
other a collective. This assumption no 
longer seems tenable. The relation of 
an individual to a collective differs from 
his relations to another individual on a 
number of relevant analytic dimensions. 
The immediacy and intensity of the 
sanction system ior normative deviance, 
the depths of individual commitment to 
action, the scope of interest in the other, 
the extent of rationality of action, and 
the way in which norms are legitimated 
-~all change somewhat as one moves 
from the individual to the collective 
case. Sociologists are accustomed to 
analyzing role relationships, such as the 


occupational, where each partner is 
interested in the other only insofar as 
he implements some particular occupa- 
tional behavior. This is technically 
known as “functional specificity.” The 
“tragedy of the commons” results when 
each individual takes a “functionally 
specific” orientation to collective prop- 
erty. Using that collective property 
without a wider concern for other users 
damages the common interest, including 
that of the initial actor. 

A generation ago, Joseph A. Schum- 
peter wrote in his Capitalism, Socialism 
and Democracy that, paradoxical as it 
seemed, the growth of large monopoly 
industry under American capitalism was 
paving the way for socialism. He 
argued that industrial organizations es- 
tablish bureaucratic structures for con- 
trol. A shift at the top from private 
to government management would con- 
vert them into state enterprises. The 
current environmental interest may be 
leading us in the same direction, not by 
its creation of bureaucracies, but by 
preparing public attitudes and model 
legislation for the extension of bodies of 
law designed to constrain the individual 
actor to be sensitive to the requirement 
of general welfare as he uses or enjoys 
some environmental resource. 

It may seem ironic that this drift is 
becoming apparent in the acts of a na- 
tional administration based in a party 
doctrinally committed to the defense of 
private enterprise. One is reminded 
anew of Robert K. Merton’s insights 
into the “unanticipated consequences of 
purposive social action.” 
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Environmental Threat and Social Organization 


By LAWRENCE KRADER 


ABSTRACT: The neutral approach of the natural scientist 
to the study of the physical environment contrasts with the 
social science approach. The unit of study is the same: in 
both cases it is the society, but instead of value-free adapta- 
tions (of the natural sciences), the social sciences tend to 
evaluate environmental relations as beneficent or dangerous 
toman. American society has its adaptive niche on the North 
American continent, but in its brief history, we note a change 
in attitude from the first settlers’ confident belief that nature 
will provide for man’s wants, to our present sense of the threat 
to social existence generated by environmental problems. 
This is coupled with a growing conviction that past policies 
` of uncontrolled depletion have brought about the change from 
an ecology of abundance to an ecology of scarcity. In order 
to comprehend our present strait, compare the civilizations 
of olden Central Asia, where water was in scarce supply. 
There, however, water was not a threat, but a positive value; 
its scarcity was dealt with by practical legal and technical 
means. Thus, there is no necessary connection between 
scarcity and a given set of attitudes. We are passing through 
a climacteric at present regarding quantity and quality of 
water supply, and as we change our philosophy of natural 
resources generally, so do we change our management policies 
toward them in particular. We are making up our minds that 
what was cheap or free will now become expensive. The 
pills of rising costs and taxes are a bitter dosage. 
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HEN environmental problems are 
discussed today, it is usually our 
physical environment that we have in 
mind; and such problems are being much 
- discussed. Most recently, campaigns by 
conservation and related interests have 
led to court actions, legislation by state 
and local authorities, and an executive 
order by the White House restricting 
_the use of DDT. One concern, particu- 
larly in the United States, is not di- 
rectly with the natural environment as 
such, nor is it in any important way 
with the overcoming of natural prob- 
lems; it is rather with man-made prob- 
lems and with the aspects of physical 
environment under human control. It 
is culture, and not nature, that we are 
dealing with, at least in reference to our 
society and its physical environment. 
In this way, we differ from primitive 
peoples, whose problems are not man- 
made to the same degree that ours are. 
There is an interaction between a 
society and its physical environment, 
which has a corollary: that changes in 
these relations will be effected by 
changes in the society, on the one hand, 
and in the environment on the other. 
The most obvious area in the society in 
which these changes are to be sought 
will be in the technology and economy; 
these, in turn, directly involve the po- 
litical organization and the legal prac- 
tices. Human societies have certain 
traits in common with societies of other 
living beings. All societies, plant and 
animal as well as human, live in de- 
terminate relations to the physical en- 
vironment, relations which together com- 
prise their respective ecological systems. 
The ecological systems of plant and 
animal societies, however, are fairly con- 
stant for the given species or subspecies; 
that is, the ecological relations, ex- 
pressed and maintained as behavioral 
adaptations within each species, are not 
highly variant. On the other hand, the 
sum of ecological systems of the various 


human societies comprises a vast amount 
of variation. There are probably as 
many such systems as there are human 
societies and cultures; and although 
these have not been accurately counted, 
we may venture the guess that they 
number several thousand at present. 
(This number has been reduced of late; 
as of the time of Columbus, it was prob- 
ably several times greater; it is being 
reduced rapidly at the present time and 
will soon be counted only in the hun- 
dreds.) Again, unlike the eco-systems 
of plant and animal societies, human 
eco-systems are variable by means of 
their own devising, by their internal 
social organization, by their workings, 
and borrowings among each other. 
These are human inputs. Moreover, at 
any given time, the human eco-systems 
are subject to far more rapid change 
over time than are any of the other 
eco-systems. 

The threats to our own society are set 
before us, not by our environment di- 
rectly, but by what we have made of 
it in the past three centuries. These 
threats have only recently come to the 
forefront; until very recently, certainly 
within the memory of most adults in 
the United States, we had far more con- 
fidence in the natural resources of our 
country and far more pleasure in the 
physical space and recreation oppor- 
tunities at our disposal. Ecological 
thought of fifty years ago, such as it 
was, would not have put forward a 
theory of environmental danger or 
threat with reference to the United 
States; however, we are no longer as 
rich or as spacious, relative to our popu- 
lation size, today as we then were; our 
resources are being depleted; the re- 
serves of raw materials on which our 
civilization was founded, and on which 
it still depends, are reduced. There is a 
close relation between our theory and 
the national experience through which 
we are passing. In particular, we have 
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to connect the factor of population size 
‘and growth with our current stock and 
use of our resources and their future 
prospects, an aspect of our problem that 
has been well discussed by Harrison 
Brown. One of the consequences that 
we draw is that if we were to begin over 
again from the base of our present stock 
of available resources, we could not pos- 
sibly develop our industrial civilization 
in the way that we have; it is improb- 
able that we could have developed an 
industrial and urban civilization in the 
first place. Copper, tin, zirc, lead, gold, 
silver. and, increasingly, iron are all in 
short supply, increasingly subject to 
ever more sophisticated methods of ex- 
traction, methods which are increasingly 
costly per unit of production. 

The evolution of life cn earth has 
been predicated on two processes. The 
first of these is the successive adapta- 
tions of the viable species to the natural 
environment; the second is the succes- 
sive adaptations oi the environment to 
the specific forms of life within it. The 
first process was originally formulated 
for our time by Darwin in his notion of 
fitness for survival, and although it has 
been profoundly transformed by modern 
genetics and systematic biology, its out- 
lines are still perceptible in modern 
theory.” The second doctrine was given 
major impetus by L. J. Henderson, who 
initiated a good deal of modern think- 
ing on how the environment itself is in 
adaptation to the species. Although he 
had a static view of the environment, 
we nevertheless owe to him the idea of 
environmental fitness which matches 
that of species fitness, and from this we 


1 Herrison Brown, The Challenge to Man’s 
Future (New York: Viking Press, 1954). 

2 Charles Darwin, The Origin of Species by 
Means of Natural Selection (1859); G. G. 
Simpson and A. Roe, eds., Behavior and 
Evolution (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1958). 

SL. J. Henderson, The Fitness of the En- 
vironment (1913) 2nd ed., 1958. 


proceed in our theory to species adapta- 
tion paired with environmental adap- 
tation. Today, we conceive that both 
the species and the environment are in 
adaptation and readaptation, one to the 
other; in the case of man, the opera- 
tional variable is not the species but 
the society. This is also the unit of 
planning and policy. 

On the other hand, as a species as 
well, man’s relations to the environment 
have undergone profound changes. Man 
lived as a hunter, fisher, and collector 
of wild plants and grubs during most 
of the past million years which make 
up his tenure on earth during the Paleo- 
lithic period. It is only during the past 
ten thousand years that some human 
societies began the domestication of 
plants and animals. At this time, 
some men ceased being predators and 
entered into a relation of trust to the 
environment. The farmers do not eat 


‘their entire crop but reserve seed for 


the next planting, an act of confidence 
not without an accompanying fear, as 
the records of religions of the early 
farmers can show. Increasing control 
of the environment and increasing con- 
fidence went hand in hand, exhibited not 
only in the greater knowledge of plants 
and seeds, of the agricultural cycle, 
and of food storage and distribution, 
but in the greater physical control of 
soil and water: draining of marshes and 
reclamation of land from the sea, ter- 
racing of slopes and irrigation of plains 
and valleys for agriculture, development 
of agricultural tools and fertilizers, 
and changing settlement patterns. The 
change in attitude and in natural lore, 
later natural science, from hunter to 
farmer was an abrupt discontinuity in 
human evoluation. At the same time, 
a revolution in human ecology took 
place: man had become the ecologically 
dominant species of the planet. 

The contrast between the inimical at- 
titude of the hunter towards nature and 
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the increasingly confident farmer and 
townsman constitutes a polarity in the 
adaptive systems of human societies. 
The opening up of the New World for 
exploitation by European farmers and 
townsmen was marked by a posture of 
confidence and optimism which has con- 
tinued down to our era. The Industrial 
Revolution in this country was further 
based on the assumption, which it 
promulgated, of full trust in the bounties 
of nature and our ability to exploit 
them. This is, of course, subject to 
some variation, and American attitudes 
towards water are a case in point. It 
was, at one time, easier to get a law 
passed husbandinzg water resources in 
the western than in the eastern states. 
On the eastern seaboard, the common 
law regarding water courses has its 
ancient history; flowing water has long 
been held a common enemy to be fended 
off at will by the owner of the land 
through which it passes. In many of 
these jurisdictions it is difficult to find 
any legal remedy for damage by a 
neighbor’s water practices, and, gener- 
ally, water rules and precedents are 
contradictory, under the common law, 
over parts of our country.* 

Some writings on ecology of late have 
been in the form of warnings concerning 
the waste of our heritage; the environ- 
ment has come to be treated as a threat, 
an attitude accompanied by our opti- 
mism based on the assumption that if 
we take appropriate action in time, we 
can still meet the danger. The cultural 
attitude that the environment is an 
enemy has roots in our Paleolithic hunt- 
ing tradition, in the tradition of the 
common law, with its prehistoric roots, 
and in contemporary assessments of 
our ecological problems. The contrary 
movement is an increasing trustful at- 

t Lawrence Krader, “Social Life in the Arid 


Zones,” E. S. Hills, ed., Arid Lands (London: 
Methuen, 1966). 


titude toward the environment, in con- 
junction with increased control. Now 
for the first time, we observe a contra- 
diction in our ecological paradigm: there 
is no doubt that our technology is con- 
tinuing to advance, performing the same 
activity which, in the past, assured in- 
creasing control over the physical envi- 
ronment, and assuring increasing confi- 
dence; but those technological advances 
are today no longer accompanied by the 
same attitudes of confidence. Agricul- 
tural and industrial societies had, 
until recently, decreasingly regarded the 
physical environment as a danger; it 
has come increasingly to be so regarded 
of late. 


CENTRAL ASIA: A COMPARISON 


Every culture is an amalgam of eco- 
logical traditions, some of them inter- 
nally contradictory, as we have seen in 
the case of our own society. Our 
culture has been predominately spend- 
thrift of our water resources; yet, in a 
minor way, we have acted as a folk 
water-poor and parsimonious of our re- 
source. Today, water of sufficiently 
high quality for human and other pur- 
poses is an increasingly scarce and costly 
resource; the Great Lakes, particularly 
Michigan and Erie, exhibit records of 
depletion, mismanagement, and non- 
management among the most striking in 
world history. Our society today is, on 
balance, water-poor, not only in the 
mountain and southwestern States, but 
in every major urban and industrial 
center, not because of the physical lack 
of water, but because of our practices 
in regard to its quality and distribution. | 
Let us contrast the practices of a tradi- 
tionally water-poor culture in order to 
understand some of the alternatives to 
our own tradition. 

The arid zones of Asia stretch con- 
tiguously from the Red Sea to within a 
few miles of the Pacific Ocean at the 
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Manchurian border of China. Within 
these interconnected zones, rainful aver- 
ages less than three hundred millimeters 
. (12 inches) annually, save’ in the-vicin- 
ity of mountains, and is insufficient to 
grow any cereal crops unaided. There- 
fore, virtually all agriculture has been 
irrigated, in some places continuously, 
over three thousand years. Central Asia 
is a region of sporadic settlement, with 
great concentrations of podulation in the 
vicinity of the water-courses, and thinly 
settled in the steppes and deserts be- 
tween, The river valleys are the natu- 
ral centers of the irrigation systems for 
field agriculture and for town life. The 
rich old cities of Samarkand, Bukhara, 
and Khiva throve in this way. Water 
is here treated not as a common enemy, 
but as a valued resource. Land is 
wasted; water is not. So crucial is the 
role of water that it has led to theories 
of a single causative factor in history; 
here Ellsworth Huntington evolved his 
theory of the determining role of the 
geographic—vead water—factor in his- 
tory when he accompanied the archaeo- 
logical expedition of R. Pumpelly to 
Central Asia in the years before the 
first World War. Water there is im- 
portant as a factor in history, not di- 
rectly, but through mar’s work. The 
rise and fall of cities and empires is 
not directly dependent on the amount 
and timing of rainfall; the reserves of 
water would eliminate the immediacy of 
concern with drought at any time for a 
season or two. The maintenance of the 
water system depended on the technol- 
ogy which was sophisticated even by 
contemporary standards, and on the 
maintenance of the civil peace. The 
rulers maintained the irrigation system 
by levies of conscripted labor, a form 
of tax paid in service. By` these 
technical, social, politica!, and economic 
5 R. Pumpelly, Explorations in Turkestan 
(Washington, D.C., 1908). 


arrangements, the systems flourished; 
without them, the social systems col- 
lapsed, no matter how much rain did or 
did not fall or how much ground water 
was led up through the conduits. 

By means of irrigation, agriculture 
was assured, extended in geographic 
area, and intensified, yielding higher 
crops per unit of ground cultivated. It 
is a more stable system than is dry 
cultivation, less dependent on natural 


. vagaries and capable of supporting a 


wider variety of crops. Irrigation has 
taken many forms in Central Asia, in 
one, two, or three dimensions. The 
simplest form is a scratch in the earth 
in the deltas of rivers where the water 
flows near the surface and is directed 
by ditches to the tilled fields; it is 
known as air irrigation. More complex 
is a network of ditches in the form of a 
grid conducting water from the flood 
plains of piedmont and foothill water 
courses; the simpler of these are with- 
out sluice gates, the more elaborate 
having these, plus systems of dams and 
reservoirs, as well as main and feeder 
canals. This more elaborate type, when 
extended along a river valley such as 
the Zeravshan or the other rivers of the 
region, may cover hundreds or thou- 
sands of square miles and support hun- 
dreds of thousands and even millions of 
people, further supplied by systems of 
cisterns, springs, pools, and natural and 
artesian wells. A three-dimensional sys- 
tem (kariz) was developed in ancient 
Persia, spreading from there to parts of 
Central Asia, Sinkiang, and Afghanistan. 
It takes advantage of the higher plane 
of the water table along mountain 
slopes, conducting the water through 
underground galleries (kanats), then 
distributing these over the irrigated 
plains below for agriculture as in the 
two-dimensional system. These gal- 
leries are dug and maintained by spe- 
cialized artisans, the advantage of the 
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underground gallery being to reduce 
evaporation when water is conducted 
through vast arid areas.® 

Under the local Islamic practices 
known as adat law, which were in force 
in the region from the time of the 
Islamic conquest in the eighth century 
down to the dissolution of the system 
by the Russians in the nineteenth, land 
which was waste, and hence owned by 
no one, could be “‘vivified.” With of- 
ficial permission, a man could irrigate 
the waste land, and it would thereby 
pass into his private ownership. The 
importance of water was such that the 
practical act of irrigating the soil at 
once took on the symbolic significance 
of constituting a necessary condition for 
the establishment of the right of pri- 
vate ownership of the waste. On the 
other hand, no official permission was 
needed for cultivation of waste land 
with the use of natural sources of water 
supply, nor did such cultivation bring 
with it any right of ownership beyond 
the season of its-cultivation. Cultiva- 
tion without irrigation was an activity 
without basis for legal ownership of the 
land in cases where hilltop sides were 
watered for a season by runoffs and 
flash flooding, and were quickly and 
briefly sown by farmers who established 
thereby a right to that particular and 
limited usufruct. This type of cultiva- 
tion, known in various parts of Central 
Asia as bogara, was not associated with 
any kind of irrigation or any other sort 
of water control, and land cultivated in 
this way did not give rise to ownership 
of anything but the crop thus raised.’ 
Hence, by both positive and negative 
inference, we conclude that the sole 
means of establishing private land- 
ownership right in the waste land 


8 Lawrence Krader, Peoples of Central 
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and Altaic Series, 3rd ed. (Bloomington: 
Indiana University, 1970), pp. 25, 219. 
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was by private irrigation with official 
permission. 

The economic, technological, and 
legal customs of the traditional societies . 
of Central Asia, which were and knew 
themselves to be water-poor, contrasts 
with our own tradition. In particular, 
we have seen how the legal and the 
other practices interact in Central Asia; 
they are plainly at variance with what 
we know as squatters’ rights, the jus 
primi occupantis in Western society, 
which were in force on the early Amer- 
ican frontier, even in areas which were 
and are water-poor. Here it was often 
found that claims to landownership were 
registered on the basis of occupancy 
alone, sometimes on the basis of some 
sort of improvement of the land, for 
instance, a house and patch of garden, 
dry cultivation, or fencing. The con- 
trast between a society with a deep 
tradition of water-poverty and a society 
whose consciousness of water-poverty is 
recent is striking. 


IMPACT OF THE SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 


Thus far, we have concentrated only 
on one aspect of the total ecological 
field, the relations of society to the 
natural environment However, any 
given human society also exists in rela- 
tion to other human societies which to- 
gether form its social environment. 
Here, too, the relations are polarized on 
an axis from friendly to inimical, with 
consequences in co-operative and threat- 
ening relations. ‘There is a difference 
between the relations in natural and 
social ecology; whereas we speak of 
threats in the natural environment only 
by anthropomorphizing nature; yet, we 
know that human societies constitute 
real friends or enemies, hence real aids 
or threats, to each other, with all the 
permutations and combinations of real 
and seeming, active and potential, and 
the like. There are broad correlations 
between the two parts of the total eco- 
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logical system, in its relations to its 
natural and social environments. Nu- 
merous empirical cases come to mind 
both among contemporary and historical 
societies in which threats perceived in 
the natural environment are directly 
connected with threats in the social en- 
vironment. Societies with histories of 
strong aggressive and defensive interna- 
tional relations are found repeatedly to 
perceive their natural environments as 
threats. Anthropologists tend to see soci- 
eties holistically as functioning unities. 
Some anthropologists, including the 
present writer, at the same time, couple 
investigations into the functioning with 
research into the dysfunctioning of the 
social unities. Put another way, our 
society continues to exist. and to func- 
tion internally, as a whole; it has, at 
the same time, certain built-in dishar- 
monic features. It is plain that America 
has proceeded from a period of conf- 
dence and control over the potentialities 
of its natural environment and predomi- 
nantly external peace to a period of en- 
vironmental threat and war. Depletion 
of our natural resources and of our 
social well-being have gone hand in 
hand. 

We focus our attention on the rela- 
tions to the natural environment in these 
pages, contrasting the adaptive system 
of the present with that of the past, and, 
at the same time, contrasting our own 
with the adaptive systems of other soci- 
eties. One of the reasons why I have 
dwelt at such length on the ecology of 
water supply in Central Asia is in order 
to advance yet anotker hypothesis. 
Although a society may experience 
chronic water skortage, it does not nec- 
essarily follow that it will regard water 
or its lack as a threat. In Central Asia 
it has been rather that the breakdown 
in the social arrangements (legal, po- 
litical, and economic as well as tech- 
nical) has been regarded as a threat, 
and threats to such social arrangements 


have been warded off, where possible, as 
the central issue in those societies. It 
is therefore not necessary to conclude 
that a threat to a society lies in its rela- 
tions to its natural environment; these 
may be quite variable. On the con- 
trary, it would follow from what we 
have here set forth that the threat to 
the society only seemingly arises from 
the natural ecological relations; it actu- 
ally lies in the shift from one set of rela- 
tions to the next. In the case of Amer- 
ica, it is the shift from an ecology of 
abundance to an ecology of scarcity; 
it is the ecological goods that have be- 
come scarce that are now perceived as 
comprising a threat. There are goods 
that we have long taken for granted as 
being present or available in sufficient 
quantity and at the requisite qualitative 
level: air, fresh water, area for recrea- 
tion; these are no longer perceived to be 
such. Our society is threatened by this 
shift; it is a danger which is real and 
actual. 

Our concern is with the functioning 
of our eco-system, and of our society 
within it. If we do not recognize the 
dangers of the pollutants which we our- 
selves pour into the air, the waters, and 
the soil, it is we who will suffer; it is 
our civilization which will become un- 
comfortable, uneconomical, and unvi- 
able. These dangers are threats to our 
biological constitution, to our social 
organization, and to the economy as it 
exploits our natural resources. Our 
planning must meet these threats to en- 
sure our continued existence as such. 
Increasingly, as we recognize the social 
problem arising out of our matrix of 
natural ecological relations, we will be- 
come engaged in its solution. Thereby 
lies our only hope for survival, at least 
in a mode which is acceptable to us 
collectively as a society. 

The threat of water scarcity in Cen- 
tral Asia is, in a small degree, created 
by nature; the major threat of the 
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scarcity comes from human measures, 
or the lack of them at the appropriate 
times. The ability of social groups to 
dig and maintain the canals, for which 
civil peace is the necessary condition, 
makes the difference in Central Asia. It 
sometimes happened that, under pro- 
longed drought, the irrigation system 
broke down; but nearly all of the 
recorded instances of the collapse of the 
systems in the area during the past ten 
to twelve centuries may be attributed 
to the failure of man’s contribution, 
and not of nature. Certainly the 
desuetude of the ancient system in the 
northern slopes of the Kopet Dagh, 
around Anau in southern Turkmenia, is 
to be ascribed to its breakdown because 
of lack of maintenance by the indige- 
nous peoples. The reasons for this, in 
turn, are the series of wars that they 
fought against the Russians on the one 
side and the Persians on the other in 
the preceding centuries, and the inter- 
nal disruptions which depleted their 
manpower and reduced their traditional 
agricultural system to an inadequately 
low level of production. Under these 
circumstances, the surrounding desert 
took over, leaving traces of the more 
extensive human regime. 

In America, too, the threat of water 
scarcity at the needed qualitative level 
for human, agricultural, and industrial 
consumption is to be attributed to hu- 
man practices and malpractices, in the 


main, rather than to natural factors. If, 
as it is sometimes said, we waste all but 
12 percent of our water resources, this 
is partly true. Some of the remaining 
88 percent is far from the places where 
it is needed, and uneconomic to conduct 
there at present rates. However, as 
human and industrial needs rise, we will 
find these added costs a necessary 
burden, just as we are finding today the 
added costs for quality control of the 
12 percent of our water resources that 
we do use a supportable cost. 


CONCLUSION 


- We have gone into the problem of 
water in some detail as a representative 
case for consideration in developing an 
ecological policy; the same sort of an 
analysis can be made of the air and 
of the soil and its contents. We are, 
indeed, in charge of our fate in the 
dominance of our eco-system; we are 
the ecological dominants of our planet 
both in general as well as in relation to 
the detailed dominance of particular 
eco-systems by particular societies. 
Measures to dominate the man-made 
sector of our physical environment will 
be different from those applied hitherto 
in dominating the natural sector. They 
will involve a greater degree of plan- 
ning and direction of the interrela- 
tions between the cultural (industrial, 
agricultural) product and the natural 
resources. 


Adaptation under Extreme Environmental Conditions 


By GeorcE E. RUFF 


ÅBSTRACT: Living systems tend to maintain in equilibrium 
variables associated with their continued existence. Environ- 
mental conditions which force these variables beyond their 
normal ranges produce stress within the system. Feedback 
mechanisms then seek to restore equilibrium. Stress arises 
from overloads or underloads of energy and information, as 
well as from inputs which have threatening implications. 
The process of adapting to stress depends partly on the nature 
of the stress-producing agent and partly on the mechanisms 
available to the system. Exposure to heat, for example, 
involves dilation of blood vessels, reduction of body activity, 
and sweating to reduce body heat. At the same time, the 
system undergoes neurophysiological and endocrine changes 
which are found in many other types of stress. When the 
system is subjected to extreme environmental conditions for 
an extended period of time, adaptive responses may become 
increasingly costly. A possible outcome is one of the “dis- 
eases of adaptation” described by Selye. Eventually, adap- 
tive mechanisms may fail and the system may collapse. 
The stress encountered by most individuals arises from the 
symbolic, rather than the physical, aspects of their environ- 
ment. Among the exceptions are groups such as antarctic 
explorers, mountain-climbers, prisoners of war, and crews of 
space vehicles. Although problems arise under these condi- 
tions, most studies of men under stress reveal a remarkable 
capacity for adaptation to extreme environments. 
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of Medicine, University of Pennsylvania. While chief of the Stress and Fatigue Section 
of the Aw Force’s Aerospace Medical Laboratory, he carried out research on stress in 
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HE process of adaptation to ex- 

treme environmental conditions can 
be conceptualized by viewing each indi- 
vidual or group as a system with inputs 
and outputs of energy and information. 
Energy inputs come irom the physical 
environment—for example, intakes of 
oxygen, food, or pathogenic bacteria. 
“Information” is conveyed by energy 
which has been organized in such a way 
that it can be coded and decoded. 


Inputs, OUTPUTS, AND ADAPTATION 


Each system maintains in equilibrium 
the variables asscciated with its con- 
tinued existence. These variables are 
confined within limited ranges by feed- 
back mechanisms. Inputs which force 
them beyond their normal range produce 
stress within the system. Adjustments 
made to restore equilibrium constitute 
the process of adaptation, which in- 
volves reorganization of the system to 
prevent failure of subsystems required 
for survival. 

Changes in the environment may re- 
quire adaptive efforts by presenting the 
system with overloads or underloads of 
energy or information. Examples of 
energy overloads gre excesses of heat, 
pressure, sound, or radiation. Under- 
loads include lack of vitamins, water, 
or gravity. Information overloads occur 
in individuals required to respond to 
signals which are presented too quickly, 
and underloads occur during sensory 
deprivation experiments. 

Another factor is the meaning or im- 
plication of the information input. This 
involves coding and learning, which 
enable the system to respond to an 
input according to its past experience. 
Even where an energy input may not 
itself require adaptive efforts, the system 
may be under stress if information 
conveyed by the input implies danger. 
Furthermore, because of differences in 


past experience, inputs which do not 
disturb one system may require strenu- 
ous adaptive changes in another. 

An example of adaptation to an ex- 
treme environment can be provided by 
an acceleration experiment, in which 
gravitational force is applied by a hu- 
man centrifuge. If the subject is re- 
quired to do a continuous tracking task, 
his performance remains normal at low 
“g” levels. If the rate of information 
input is increased, the tracking output 
will increase to a maximum, then de- 
crease if the information overload ex- 
ceeds the subject’s adaptive capacity. 
If the information input is maintained 
at an optimal level, and the energy 
input is varied by increasing gravita- 
tional stress, circulation becomes im- 
paired and compensatory adjustments 
must be made. ‘These include cardiac 
output and secretion of noradrenaline, 
which causes peripheral blood vessels to 
contract and redistributes blood to more 
critical areas. As the subject struggles 
harder to carry out his task, perform- 
ance not only may remain normal, but 
may improve. But when the gravita- 
tional load becomes too great, cerebral 
circulation fails, performance decreases, 
and the subject may black out. 

The effect of the implications of this 
environmental change can be demon- 
strated by an experiment in which sub- 
jects were placed in the centrifuge and 
prepared for a “high g” procedure. On 
two occasions they were run as expected, 
but on the third, the centrifuge was not 
rotated. Subsequent urinalyses indi- 
cated that outputs of adrenaline and 
noradrenaline, often used as stress indi- 
cators, rose almost as high on the mock 
trial as on the others—far above the 
levels reached by control subjects who 
did not anticipate a centrifuge run. 

The process of adaptation to extreme 
environmental change is illustrated- in 
Figure 1, which schematizes Selye’s 
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“General Adaptation Syndrome.” + This 
diagram applies to all stress-producing 
inputs, or stressors, whether they are of 
energy or of information. A stressor, 
represented by the descending arrow, 
tends to displace a variable under study 
from its normal level. This is repre- 
sented by the horizontal solid line. In 
the acceleration example, it could be 
either tracking performance or cardiac 
output, depending on whether the ex- 
perimenter chooses to observe a psycho- 
logical or a physiological variable. The 
compensatory response, represented by 
the upward arrow, may lead to improved 
functioning as long as the system can 

1H. Selye, “The General Adaptation Syn- 


drome and the Diseases of Adaptation,” Jour- 
nal of Clinical Endocrinalogy 6 (1946), p. 117. 


tolerate the reorganization required for 
adaptation to the increased load. This 
phase is called by Selye the “stage of 
resistance.” It may involve changes 
such as a decrease in blood flow to 
the kidney, or diversion of attention 
away from aspects of the environment 
which would otherwise be important. 
When adaptation is no longer possible, 
collapse may occur—Selye’s “stage of 
exhaustion.” 

The readjustments involved in adapt- 
ing to stressful inputs may be complex. 
They include both specific changes 
determined by the nature of the envi- 
ronmental conditions and nonspecific 
responses of the system to emergen- 
cies. For example, if an organism is 
confronted with an overload of heat, 
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specific reactions include decreased 
motor ‘activity, dilation of peripheral 
blood vessels, and sweating to reduce 
body heat. Anoxia leads to hyperventi- 
lation and other adjustments which 
increase the amount of oxygen delivered 
to body tissues. 

Nonspecific adjustments in humans 
range from the alerting response, which 
signals an alteration in the environment, 
to widespread changes involving multi- 
ple subsystems. ‘These can be divided 
into three interrelated categories: re- 
sponses mediated by the reticular sys- 
tem, responses mediated by the sympa- 
- thetic division of the autonomic nervous 
system, and responses mediated by the 
pituitary-adrenal system. 

The reticular system has been shown 
by Moruzzi and Magoun to be instru- 
mental in activating the central nervous 
system.” By sending impulses upward 
to the brain cortex, the state of arousal 
is increased. Fast, desynchronized, low- 
amplitude, electrical activity occurs, 
which can be demonstrated by the 
electroencephalogram. The level of 
consciousness changes from sleep or 
relaxation to an alert, attentive state. 
Descending impulses from the cortex 
and reticular formation raise tension of 
the muscles. Other muscles stimu- 
late the hypothalamus, which initiates 
changes in the sympathetic nervous 
system. 

Activity of the sympathetic system 
plays an important role in what Cannon 
has called “fight or flight” reactions.® 
This system mobilizes energy and pro- 
vides for its ready utilization. When 
the organism is confronted with a novel 
or threatening situation, adrenaline is 

2G. Moruzzi and H. W. Magoun, “Brain- 
Stem Reticular Formation and Activation of 
the EEG,” EEG Clinical Neurophysiology 1 
(1949), p. 455. 

3W. B. Cannon, Bodily Changes in Pain, 


Hunger, Fear, and Rage, 2nd ed. (New York: 
Appleton Century, 1936). 


released from the medulla of the adrenal 
gland, and a series of other physiological 
changes occur. Among these are ac- 


_celerdtion of the heart rate, increased 


volume of respiration, elevated blood 
pressure, Increased sweating, and de- 
creased skin resistance. Blood flow to 
muscles is increased, while that to the 
viscera and other areas not involved 
in preparing for emergency action is. 
decreased. 

Pituitary readjustments are a major 
component of Selye’s general adaptation 
syndrome. When the organism ‘is under 
stress, the pituitary secretes a group 
of substances, including thyroid hor- 
mone and the adrenal corticotrophic 
hormone, or ACTH. ACTH, in turn, 
stimulates the adrenal cortex—the 
outer layer of the adrenal gland——to re- 
lease hydrocortisone and other steroids. 
Among the changes produced by the 
adrenal hormones are increased blood 
sugar, decrease in lymphatic tissue, and 
alterations in protein, fat, and carbo- 
hydrate metabolism. This pattern of 
adjustments is found under such varied 
conditions as strong emotion, infection, 
and exposure to cold. 


EXTREME ENVIRONMENTS 


If changes in the environment are not 
severe, compensatory responses are lim- 
ited in scope, and may have little ef- 
fect in the over-all functioning of the 
system. For example, subjects in the 
recent Tektite I experiment were sub- 
merged fifty feet underwater for sixty 
days. They breathed a mixture of 
nitrogen and oxygen at more than twice 
the normal atmospheric pressure. Not 
only were no signs of psychological or 
physiological impairment observed, but 
the subjects’ capacity to move air in 
and out of the lungs was improved. 

When extreme environmental condi- 
tions continue, the compensatory re- 
sponse requires greater diversion of 
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energy, is more disruptive, and is main- 
tained at greater cost. Animals ex- 
posed to extreme cold for long periods 
eventually devote most of their energy 
to maintaining their body temperature. 
When this is no longer possible, death 
occurs. At autopsy, multiple patho- 
logical changes are found, including 
depletion of supplies of liver glycogen 
and enlargement of the adrenal cortex. 
Findings of this kind led Selye to his 
concept of the “diseases of adaptation.” 
He has suggested that peptic ulcer, 
rheumatoid arthritis, hypertension, and 
many other disorders result from pro- 
longed activation of the nonspecific 
stress mechanism. It is this and other 
cost factors which ultimetely lead to 
collapse of the system if the stressor is 
not removed. 

The nature of the compensatory ad- 
justments utilized in adaptation to ex- 
treme environments depends on the 
nature of the stressful input and on the 
repertoire of coping mechanisms avail- 
able to the system. Responses to heat 
and acceleration have been mentioned in 
examples cited above. Coping mecha- 
nisms for information overloads have 
been studied by Miller.* Whether the 
system is a cell, an organ, 2n individual, 
a small group, or a large organization, 
the fundamental methods for dealing 
with an information overload fall into 
one of the following categcries: 


Omisston—A failure to process 
the information. An example of 
this is a telephone system. Rather 
than overload a line in use, the 
caller gets a busy signal. 

Oueuing—Delaying responses 
during overload periods, with the 
expectation of catching up during 
a lull. This is what the postal 


4J. G. Miller, “Information Overload and 
Psychopathology,” American Journal of Psy- 
chiatry 116 (1960), p. 695. 


system does during the Christmas 
rush. There is no busy signal, but 
letters may be late. 

Filtering—A systematic omission 
of certain categories of informa- 
tion, while processing others. A 
busy executive’s secretary may read 
his mail and give her employer only 
the items which require his atten- 
tion. 

Multiple channels—Adopting par- 
allel transmission subsystems which 
can do comparable tasks at the 
same time. A family whose phone 
is constantly in use by teen-age 
children may have another line 
installed. 

Approximation—The system re- 
sponds in a general way, but is 
not precise. For example, a subject 
required to monitor lights which 
rapidly change in color might re- 
port that a color change had oc- 
curred, but not have time to report 
the exact color. 

Error—Processing incorrect infor- 
mation, which may enable the sys- 
tem to return to normal functioning 
-at a later time. 

Escape—Taking steps to stop the 
input of information, or leaving 
the situation entirely. 


When stress arises from the meaning 
of information inputs, different patterns 
of adjustment are observed. Individ- 
uals respond to both the real and sym- 
bolic features of their environment. 
This means that in addition to coping 
with the physical aspects of a change 
in environment, they must cope with 
the implications of the change. Al- 
though it is impossible to consider all 
aspects of extreme environments which 
may be threatening, a few generaliza- 
tions can be made. Symbolic threats 
characteristically produce the sensation 
of anxiety. This occurs when informa- 
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tion inputs suggest that something will 
occur which past experience has associ- 
ated with pain. 

The process can be illustrated by ex- 
periments of the type described by 
Solomon and Wynne as traumatic avoid- 
ance learning.’ For example, if a rat is 
placed in a shuttle box and given a few 
seconds warning before receiving a 
severe shock, he quickly learns to jump 
to the other side of the box as soon as 
the warning is heard. Even after he has 
successfully avoided the shock for a long 
time, he continues to jump whenever the 
signal is sounded. ‘The persistence of 
this kind of response had been explained 
by the use of a “two-process” model, 
which suggests that two types of learn- 
ing occur. The first involves classical 
conditioning, where the warning signal 
elicits fear. The second involves oper- 
ant learning, where a response which 
prevents the pain is reinforced by reduc- 
tion in the fear. Long after the last 
shock, the act of jumping persists be- 
cause it is “rewarded” by making the 
rat feel less anxious. It has become a 
mechanism for coping with the threat 
symbolized by the buzzer. 

Part of the behavior observed in ex- 
treme environments can be accounted 
for by this principle. Anxiety arises 
when some aspect of the situation con- 
fronting an individual represents a con- 
ditioned stimulus from an earlier pain- 
fear experience. Having learned that 
the unpleasant emotion will increase in 
magnitude if he does not act, he employs 
whatever defense mechanisms he has 
learned. Usually, the original experi- 
ence has been forgotten, and the process 
takes place outside consciousness. 

Most human dangers arise either 
from changes which are potentially pain- 


5R. L. Solomon and L. C. Wynne, “Trau- 
matic Avoidance Learning: The Principles of 
Anxiety-Conservation and Partial Irreversibil- 
ity,” Psychological Review 61 (1954), p. 353. 


ful or which threaten to frustrate some 
basic need. Primary needs involve food, 
water, and other energy inputs whose 
lack cannot be tolerated. Secondary 
needs arise through association with pri- 
mary needs. For example, an infant 
first associates the mother with his need 
for food, and then develops a need for 
her. He responds to her absence with 
signs of distress, just as he originally 
responded to the feeling of hunger. 
Eventually, he learns that satisfaction 
of certain needs produces punishment or 
lack of love, and must be avoided. 
Throughout the rest of his life, he re- 
sponds to cues which symbolize these 
undesirable experiences by employing 
the adjustment mechanisms which were 
reinforced in his early years. 

The methods for adapting to symbolic 
dangers are the defense mechanisms de- 
scribed by Anna Freud® and others. 
Among those most commonly employed 
are: 


Represston—Unconsciously push- 
ing out of awareness threatening 
impulses, thoughts, feelings, or fan- 
tasies. 

Denial—Refusing to accept the 
reality or ideas or feelings which 
would be disturbing if accepted. 

Sublimation—Redirecting unac- 
ceptable drives into more accept- 
able channels. 

Rationalization—Substituting ac- 
ceptable reasons for real but unac- 
ceptable motives for behavior. 

Reaction Formatton—Changing 
of objectionable impulses, feelings, 
or thoughts into their opposites. 

Undoing—Doing or thinking the 
opposite of a previous action or 
thought in an effort to reverse it. 

Tsolatton—Excluding from con- 
sciousness the feeling which would 
8 Anna Freud, The Ego and the Mechanisms 


of Defense (New York: International Uni- 
versities Press, 1946). 
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ordinarily accompany a painful 
memory thought or experience. 
Projection—Attributing to an- 
other person objectionable traits, 
motives, or impulses which are un- 
acceptable in one’s self. 
Regression—Reverting to an ear- 
lier phase of personality integration 
or adjustment. 
Displacement—Transferring a 
feeling from one object or person 
to a substitute. 


z 


Mechanisms of this kind operate in 
accordance with the model depicted in 
Figure 1. In this instance, a horizontal 
line could represent the level of anxiety 
and the stressor would be a symbolic 
threat of danger. The upward arrow 
shows the defense mechanism, which re- 
quires diversion of energy. As long as 
the individual expends enough effort, he 
remains comfortable, although personal- 
ity changes may occur. When the de- 
fense is inadequate, collapse occurs—to 
neurosis, a partial collapse; or to psy- 
chosis, a more profound collapse. 

Although the environmental changes 
which threaten our society may soon 
constitute energy inputs which require 
adaptive adjustments, most people are 
now confronted with extreme environ- 
ments in a symbolic rather than a real- 
istic sense. Among the exceptions to 
this are groups such as antarctic explor- 
ers, mountain climbers, prisoners of war, 
and crews of submarine ar space vehi- 
cles. In the latter case, artificial envi- 
ronments are interposed between the 
individual and the stressful conditions, 
If these are properly designed, the en- 
vironment of the individual may not be 
extreme. Nevertheless, problems may 
be encountered. — 

Among the problems of undersea and 
space activities is isolation, which has 
many aspects. One is “aloneness,” a 
feeling of separation from other people. 


Another is separation by physical dis- 
tance. Another is “cultural” isolation, 
where .an individual feels cut off from 
his society. Still another aspect is 
removal from familiar surroundings. If 
individuals are too far from their accus- 
tomed matrix of customs and experi- 
ences, disruptive emotional reactions 
may occur. 

Closely associated with isolation is the 
problem of sensory deprivation. If the 
quantity and variety of sensory input 
are too low, disruptions in perception 
and thought may result. Furthermore, 
patterns of sensory input which support 
efficient functioning for short periods 
may eventually become inadequate. 
Even the most carefully planned artifi- 
cial environment cannot offer as much 
variety as life provides under normal 
conditions. This is a potential source 
of difficulty because man’s response to 
monotony is not only boredom, but 
decreased efficiency as well. 

Where more than one person is iso- 
lated, problems of interpersonal relation- 
ships arise. Submarine crews include 
many small groups, whose composition 
and location constantly shift as men 
alternate between duty and leisure pe- 
riods. On the other hand, because of 
limitations on the size of their vehicles, 
members of a space crew will have little 
opportunity to withdraw from one an- 
other if friction arises. This has not 
been a problem during the relatively 
brief flights which have been completed 
so far. However, on long flights, minor 
irritations may become threats to group 
cohesiveness. 

Information on isolated small-group 
behavior has been obtained from many 
sources, including studies of arctic mili- 
tary units and members of antarctic 
expeditions. Evidence has been found 
of depression, increased hostility, and 
performance decrements. However, in 
almost all cases, men have demonstrated 
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the capacity to perform efficiently, in 
spite of adverse conditions. After all, 
even with few of the advantages of a 
contemporary space vehicle, voyagers in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
functioned effectively for years. In 
thinking they were headed toward a sea- 
monster-infested ocean, which might 


eventually end and pitch them into the 
void, these men were probably under 
greater stress than contemporary astro- 
nauts and submariners. No matter how 
extreme the environment, examples 
can usually be found of compensatory . 
processes which have enabled most 
individuals to adapt. 


Resources and Social Structure: Some Conditions 
of Stability and Change 


By Witi1AmM R. Burcu, Jr. 


ABSTRACT: Human societies exist within certain resource 
limits. Those limits reflect particular combinations of ma- 
terials, language, and social structure and determine tenden- 
cies toward social stability or change. Such issues seem best 
approached metaphorically. Energy stands for the level of 
resource-development a particular society has reached. Per- 
meability indicates how distribution is arranged by the social 
structure; and myths stand for the group’s available percep- 
tions and its trajectory of belief. Such metaphorical co-ordi- 
nates may permit prediction as to the future of a society. 
For example, the emergence of Western industrialism was 
dependent upon the surplus energy of a frontier: with the 
closing of that frontier, the associated social structures and 
mythologies now seem ill-adapted to the new environmental 
limits. 
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NLY a fragment of geologic time 

has been the resource of man. In 

the modern era, we know this intellectu- 

ally, though we behave otherwise. Per- 

haps the first humans surviving on the 

edge of a Pleistocene night also thought 

that theirs was the central habitat of all 

life. What was a perhaps for them has 
become a certainty for us. 

We have erected an ever varying 
strata of meaning upon the base of 
survival until habitat enfolds habitat 
and symbol systems, which emerged to 
aid survival, have become the ends of 
survival. In such a context, natural re- 
sources are seen as an ever less relevant 
component of the social order. In fact, 
natural resources are assumed to be the 
direct result of man’s ever proliferating 
symbolic productions. Realistic as this 
may be for some nation-states within 
the context of the past few centuries, 
the irony is that symbols seem to have 
their own Malthusian strains which soon 
exceed the limits of a particular habitat. 

Disposable packages, more costly and 
elaborate than their contents, represent 
a mundane case in point. In the United 
States alone, some 70 to 80 billion 
dollars annually, plus all due patriotic 
sentiment, are awarded to men who, in 
the name of national security, can find 
new and more ingenious means for 
depleting the nation’s resources more 
rapidly. Consequently, to talk of men, 
their societies, and their resources com- 
pels us to reaffirm those characteristic 
limits which they share with other ani- 
mals at the same time that we consider 
their peculiarities of myth, ritual, and 
hierarchy. 

Curiously, mast social theories seldom 
give systematic attention to the relations 
between man’s natural limits and the 

1 Many economists suggest that since knowl- 
edge is increasing at a rapid rate, so are re- 
sources. See Harold J. Barnett and Chandler 
Morse, Scarcity and Growth—The Economics 


of Natural Resource Availability (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1965). 


boundless potential of his symbols. 
Theories of social change seem amply 
filled with heroes, empires, and class 
confusions, while disease, famine, nutri- 
tional deficiency, and soil erosion are 
seldom credited for their influence upon 
social structure. Yet, as Marx argued, 
any theory of society 


must begin by stating the first presup- 
position of all human existence, and there- 
fore all history, namely, that men must 
be in a position to live in order to be able 
to “make history.” But life involves be- 
fore everything else eating and drinking, 
a habitation, clothing and many other 
things. The first historical act is, there- 
fore, the production of material life itself. 
This is indeed a historical act, a fundamen- 
tal condition of all history, which today, 
as thousands of years ago, must be accom- 
plished every day and every hour merely 
in order to sustain human life.? 


However, Marx often failed to follow 
the implications of this insight. Like 
the traditional economic theorists that 
he opposed, Marx assumed that Western 
industrialism was a spearhead of institu- 
tional evolution which all other societies 
must inevitably follow. If he had fol- 
lowed his insight, he might have dis- 
covered that the bulk of human societies 
are relatively unchanging and that dra- 
matic change is often thwarted because 
the natural conditions of social struc- 
ture, resources, myths, or population- 
land ratios compel a given adaptive 
strategy. There are limits to the con- 
summation of many symbolic aspirations 
because society is interdependent with, 
not independent from, its nonhuman 
setting. 

A social order cannot persist without 
appropriate materials and a definitional 
structure that identifies such materials 
as a resource. Equally so, natural re- 
sources cannot be extracted from their 


2 Karl Marx, Selected Writings in Sociology 
and Social Philosophy, trans. T. B. Bottomore 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964), p. 60. 
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TABLE 1—Some SURVIVAL AND METAPHCRICAL VARIATIONS 


Taver CRVE RESOURCE SYSTEM erea | Meee 
Low plants—animals hunting—gathering egalitarian | nature is: 
normative 
Low animals—plants fishing—gathering egalitarian normative 
Low plants—animals shifting—agriculture egalitarian normative 
Low man—cereals sedentary agriculture Goe) | caste/estate subordinate 
Low animals—man nomadic herdsmen caste/estate subordinate 
Some surplus | work animals—man | sedentary agriculture (plow) | caste/estate subordinate 
Some surplus | sail—waterwhee.— eotechnic® (wind/water) caste/estate subordinate 
man-—work animals 
High steam engine— paleotechnic® (coal/hydro- | class commodity 
work animals electric/petroleum) 
High turbine neotechnic® (petroleum, continuous commodity 


coal, natural gas, hydro- 
electric, nuclear) 


2 Lewis Mumford, Technics and Civilization (New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1934). 


social context. For example: the Amer- 
indians found the Mesabi Range a 
habitat useful for seasonal hunting; the 
early European settlers cut the timber 
and attempted to farm, failed, and 
moved on; the industrial order defined 
the iron ore as having prime value, 
and with the depletion of high-grade 
ore, recreational opportunities may be- 
come the predominant value of the area. 
Such a cycle of meaning merely illus- 
trates that nature is always selectively 
perceived and that such perceptions 
determine whether materials will become 
resources or taboos or will remain 
unseen. | 


As D. FE. Swift argues: 


We dissect nature along lines laid down by 
our native languages. The categories and 
types that we isolate from the world of 
phenomena we do not find there because 
they stare every observer in the face; on 
the contrary, the world is presented in a 
kaleidoscopic flux of impressions which has 
to be organized in our minds—and this 
means largely by the linguistic systems in 
our minds. We cut nature up, organize it 
into concepts, and ascribe significancies 
as we do largely because we are parties to 
an agreement to organize it this way.? 


3D. F. Swift, “Educational Psychology, 
Sociclogy, and the Environment: A Contro- 


All of which suggests that any analy- 
sis of the conditions contributing to 
social stability or change must consider 
linguistic variations, resource variations, 
and structural variations and examine 
which particular combinations are likely 
to compel particular adaptive strategies. 
In the ensuing discussion, I will treat 
these three complex elements in a meta- 
phorical, rather than a direct, manner. 
Energy—the capacity to do work-—will 
stand as an indicator of a society’s re- 
sources. The permeability of social 
strata will indicate the nature of the 
social structure, while the myths, or col- 
lective representations, will sum up 
the nature of its symbolic directives. 
Table 1 outlines the following discus- 
sion. Though I am not convinced these 
metaphors are either mutually exclusive 
or exhaustive, they seem suggestive as 
to why certain interactions lead to 
certain consequences. 


ENERGY 


Energy is a useful metaphor because 
it can stand for a variety of character- 
istics in a given society. It indicates 


versy at (Cross-Purposes,” British Journal of 
Sociology 16 (December 1965), pp. 342-343. 
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whether a society has available mate- 
rials, such as coal; whether it has tech- 
nologies to convert such materials; and 
whether it has vocabularies which per- 
suade that such conversion, to, for 
instance, glittering lights on Times 
Square, is indeed a valued outcome. 
Further, energy permits comparison over 
a wide span of time and culture because 
all forms of energy can be measured in 
terms of the common denominator of a 
standard unit of work, such as horse- 
power-hour, kilowatt-hour, calorie or 
British Thermal Unit. As one kilowatt- 
hour is equal to 1.34 horsepower-hours, 
which are equal to 860 calories, energy 
from various sources can be compared in 
terms of the inputs necessary to gen- 
erate a specified output. For example, 
the average conversion efficiency of man 
is 20 percent: thus, in order to deliver 
mechanical energy equivalent to twenty 
calories he will require an input of one 
hundred calories. However, as a con- 
verter man compares favorably with a 
steam engine which is about 11 percent 
efficient. In cases where there is ex- 
treme population pressure upon the 
land, the efficiency of man is likely to 
ensure his remaining the primary 
converter. 

Thus, if we know the forms of ani- 
mate or inanimate converters available 
to a society or the available energy per 
capita, we can estimate the resource 
limits it faces. As Fred Cottrell’s 
pioneering study demonstrated: 


The energy available to man limits what 
he can and influences what he will do... 
(while) . . . the preservation of a system 
of values requires a continuous supply of 
energy equal to the demands imposed by 
that system of values... conversely 
changes in amount and form of energy 
available give rise to conditions likely to 
result in changes in values.* 


4Fred Cottrell, Energy and Society (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1955), p. 2. 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


Though the available energy compels 
certain adaptive limits, the nature of the 
energy system is, in turn, confined by 
the preferred paths of a given social 
structure. A social structure has such 
capacity because it is characterized by 
some form of hierarchy which co-ordi- 
nates predictability in relations between 
superordinates, subordinates, and equals. 
In nonhuman social species, hierarchy 
takes the form of dominance or ranking 
patterns which minimize internal con- 
flict, permit co-ordination of survival 
and protective activities, and regularize 
access to group resources. In general, 
the morphology of human societies sug- 
gests less attention to conserving energy 
and exhibits more variety by being 
based upon institutionalized differences 
in access to the group’s wealth, power, 
information, and deference. ‘Thus, de- 
pending upon its base of difference, an 
elite can choose to compel a surplus of 
energy for investment in new converters 
or it can choose to expend energy on 
creative art or religious structures or 
an expanding opulence in life style for 
the elite. 

Some of this variety is suggested by 
Kaare Svalastoga’s five models of social 
differentiation. His treatment of perme- 
ability seems ideally suited to our pur- 
pose of establishing metaphorical co- 
ordinates between social structure and 
natural resources. He suggests: 


A social system is considered more or less 
permeable depending upon the ease of en- 
trance to and exit from any position in the 
system. Thus a minimum of permeability 
is indicated when birth determines entrance 
and death determines exit. A higher level 
of permeability is indicated when entrance 
and exit proceeds independently of birth 
and death.§ 


5 Kaare Svalastoga, Social Differentiation 
(New York: David McKay, 1965), p. 39. 
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On this basis he identifies five distinct 
models of differential permeability. 
They are: 


1. Caste model: permeability zero. 

2. Estate model: permeability very 
low but not absent. 

3. Class model: permeebility about 
40 percent of maximum. 

4. Continuous model: permeability 
about 80 percent of maximum. 

5. Egalitarian model: permeability 
perfect (maximum). _ 


In our terms, an egalitarian system 
would be characteristic of relatively 
small groups where man is the primary 
converter. Differentiation would be 
based upon age and sex; yet, in the 
adaptive tasks facing tke group, rele- 
vant skills rather than birth are likely 
to determine an individual’s ranking. 

A caste system is a low-energy, large, 
agrarian society where the primary con- 
verters are men and work animals. It 
has the added characteristic that a 
dominant and distinct ethnic minority 
attempts to retain the purity of its 
identity. 

An estate system is a low-energy, 
sedentary, agrarian society where the 
primary converters are men, work ani- 
mals, and cereals. Differentiation into 
the three broad strata of clergy, nobility, 
and commoners is legally, rather than 
ethnically, defined. 

A class system is a high-energy soci- 
ety based upon coal. Owners of the 
means of production and workers are 
sharply differentiated on the basis of 
level of living and life style. How- 
ever, as innovation is a valued pattern 
in the system, there is considerably 
more permeability than in either the 
caste or estate systems. 

A continuous system is a high-energy 
society based upon electricity. “The 
model assumes that for any person of 
given status it is possible to find another 


as near him in status as desired without 
equalling him.” 

Though I indicate that there is a 
characteristic energy source associated 
with each model, less gross considera- 
tion would note considerable variation. 
Thus, among high-energy societies, the 
continuous model may be apt for Aus- 
tralia or the United States; however, 
Britain and France may be closer to the 
class model, while the Soviet Union and 
Japan may be closer to an estate model. 
Such differences may merely reflect dif- 
ferent points along the energy contin- 
uum; yet, I suspect that variations in 
mythologies may be an equally accurate 
explanation. 


MYTHS 


Myths furnish significant metaphori- 
cal clues as to the value perceptions of 
a society. They tell us about the kind 
of people we wish to be and why we 
should hope to be that kind of people. 
They account for our institutions, our 
regularized ways of doing things, that 
is, our relations to one another. They 
deal with collective origins or the rela- 
tions between society and nature. And 
they deal with property or the relations 
between men and things. They are 
our ultimate appeal beyond which lies 
only chaos. 

Thus, stylistic alterations in myths 
are clues concerning shifting motives, for 
there is a mortality of myths as surely 
as there is a mortality of societies and 
men. However, meaning shifts are 
seldom catastrophic or even revolution- 
ary, for, in a sense, myths are the 
grammar and rhetoric of the social 
order, and the revolutionary who wishes 
success is compelled to define his new 
world in their terms. For myths not 
only regularize the flow of information, 
but also convey feeling. Like the calls 
of geese in the night, myths serve to 
remind us that we are together and 
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heading in the right direction. Poetry, 
drama, and music have roots in such 
ritual functions. They are gestures 
which the entire community produces to 
invoke an appropriate response (mean- 
ing) in itself. 

Ernst Cassirer,® Kevin Lynch,’ Alex- 
ander Spoehr,® and others have indi- 
cated the behavioral consequences of 
varying mythologies and perceptions of 
nature, while J. Sonnefeld,® Roy Rap- 
paport 1° and others have recently been 
collecting more detailed data. Perhaps 
the most theoretically interesting is 
Hans Kelsen’s examination of ethno- 
graphic studies and mythologies from 
preliterate to modern societies. The 
general weight of his evidence is that 
in small tribal societies, nature is treated 
normatively. Man is not dominant, but 
an equal. The norms of society which 
control the behavior of its members are 
expected to control nature. Thus, one 
responds to nature as one does to other 
men: one talks, cajoles or threatens. 
And as the laws of nature are seen as 
social norms, they can be violated. 
Thus, illness, death, and the like are 
penalties for violating social norms. 

Kelsen indicates that Greek philoso- 
phy, using the authoritarian community 
as a pattern, began to separate the law 


6 Ernst Cassirer, An Essay on Man (Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1944), pp. 97-142, 

T Kevin Lynch, The Image of the City 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: M.I.T. Press, 
1960), pp. 123-139. 

8 Alexander Spoehr, “Cultural Differences in 
the Interpretation of Natural Resources,” in 
William L. Thomas, Jr., ed., Man’s Role in 
Changing the Face of the Earth (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1956), pp. 93-102. 

® Joseph Sonnefeld, “Variable Values in 
Space Landscape: An Inquiry into the Nature 
of Environmental Necessity,” Journal of 
Social Issues 22 (October 1966), pp. 71-82. 

10 Roy A. Rappaport, Pigs for the Ancestors 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1967). 

11 Hans Kelsen, Society and Nature-—-A So- 
ciological Inquiry (London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner, 1946). 


of the state from the law of nature and 
thus laid the basis for causality. With 
the rise of, and domination of Europe 
by, Christianity, the doctrine of supreme 
authority was simply transformed by 
Bacon, Galileo, and Kepler into a means 
for man to use God’s grand design for 
his own ends. While modern scientific 
development has shifted to probabilistic 
“proofs,” society has become part of 
nature. 


THE ORIGINS OF OUR RESOURCES 
—-AND PROBLEMS 


Karl Polanyi seems to have most 
clearly identified the prevailing myths 
of the incipient industrial order. He 
argues that it was a market society 
which involved “no less a transforma- 
tion than that of the natural and human 
substance of society into commodities.” 
However, he argues that: 


labor, land, and money are obviously 
not commodities; the postulate that any- 
thing that is bought and sold must have 
been produced for sale is emphatically 
untrue in regard to them. In other words, 
according to the empirical definition of a 
commodity they are not commodities. 
Labor is only another name for a human 
activity which goes with life itself, which 
in turn is not produced for sale but for 
entirely different reasons, nor can that 
activity be detached from the rest of life, 
be stored or mobilized; land is only an- 
other name for nature, which is not pro- 
duced by man; actual money, finally, is 
merely a token of purchasing power which, 
as a rule, is not produced at all, but comes 
into being through the mechanism of bank- 
ing or state finance. None of them is 
produced for sale. The commodity de- 
scription of labor, land, and money is 
entirely fictitious.?4 


It is precisely from such fictions that 
myths are formed, and the strength of 
their force is such that, even in a melio- 


12 Karl Polanyi, The Great Transformation 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1957), p. 72. 
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rated form, they persist into the present 
era. Their origins seem to lie in the 
European’s ability to expropriate sur- 
plus energy from new worlds. As 
Walter Prescott Webb argues, European 
civilization is only now coming down 
from a four-hundred-year boom. He 
suggests that when the European looked 
out from the Middle Ages and dis- 
covered a world populated by indigenous 
peoples whose religion and technological 
means of warfare made them immi- 
nently exploitable, the frontier for Met- 
ropolitan Europe opened. And with 
such discovery came the wonders and 
wealth which we attribute to our ingenu- 
ity and institutions. Webb suggests that 
we too quickly congratulate ourselves. 
He notes that: 


In 1500 the Metropolis had a population 
of 100 million people crowded into an area 
of 3,750,000 miles. The population density 
for the entire Metropolis was 26.7 persons 
per square mile. For each person there 
was available about twenty-four acres, a 
ratio that changed little from 1300 to 1650. 
The opening of the frontier upset the whole 
situation by destroying the Lalance that had 
been struck between land and man. A land 
excess of nearly 20 million square miles 
became available to the same number of 
people reducing pcpulation density to less 
than five, increasing the average area per 
individual to 148 acres instead of 24.13 


It was not simply a windfall of 
land but also a fantastic and dramatic 
increase in money: 


Taking the 200 million dollars of 1492 
as a base, we find that by 1500 the amount 
had increased eight-fold, ky 1700 it had 
risen nearly twenty-fold, and by 1800 it 
stood at thirty-seven-fold, and by 1900 at 
a hundred and four-fold over what was on 
hand when the frontier was opened.’ 


18 Walter Prescott Webb, “The Frontier and 
the 400 Year Boom,” in Georze Roger Taylor, 
ed., The Turner Thesis (Boston: D. C. Heath, 
1956), p. 91. 

14 Ibid., p. 94. 


Webb feels that the major importance 
of the four-hundred-year boom was the 
emphasis upon the individual. He was 
given the opportunity of ruling himself, 
enriching himself, and saving his own 
soul on his own, with these freedoms 
being institutionalized in Protestantism, 
capitalism, and democracy. He con- 
cludes: 


If we grant the boom, we must concede 
that the institutions we have, such as de- 
mocracy and capitalism, were boom-bern; 
we must also admit that the individual 

. . attained his glory in an abnormal pe- 
riod when there was enough room to give 
him freedom and enough wealth to give 
him independence. The future of the indi- 
vidual, of democracy and capitalism, and 
of many other modern institutions are 
deeply involved in this logic.” 15 


Table 2 suggests something of the 
relation between the boom mythology, 
energy, and social structure. For ex- 
ample, columns five and six demonstrate 
that the energy output of work animals 
and human workers was not exceeded by 
mineral fuels and water power until 
1910. This seems the likely take-off 
point for the shift from a class to a 
continuous pattern of social structure 
and the increased self-satisfaction in the 
American standard of living. 

Also, it is worth noting that though 
the efficiency of converters other than 
man and animals has been consistently 
improved, they are still not as efficient 
as man. Perhaps the expenditure of 
energy to produce the given output is 
really providing an energy deficit which 
is concealed by present accounting 
methods. Certainly the increase in 
world CO. suggests that significant 
changes are in store for high-energy 
societies and their interdependent social 
structures and mythologies. We may be 
approaching a point where men discover 
the limits of their symbolic potential or 


15 Ibid., p. 94. 
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TABLE 2—Unrrep STATES GNP, ENERGY-CONSUMPTION, OUTPUT, AND EFFICIENCY 
AND WORLD CARBON DioxmE Propuction, 1850-1960 





HORSEPOWER- HOURS ORP PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 


ENERGY ENERGY-OUTPUT FROM: or ENERGY Output S TOTAL 
enpe | Com |e | omer | Wenz 
(Bintion | P on or IN- [propuceD 
YEARS 1958 pep | MINERAL MINERAL ANIMATE | py FOSSIL 
rans) Garima | Fiapo | Wore | Human | Fiap | Work | Human | Conver-| FURL 
BTU) WATER NIMALS OREKERS WATER NIMALS ORRERS SION HUSTION 
—_ fF. <  - Genoese: CU 
1850 1.0 13,9 Zit 5.8 78.8 15.4. 8.2 
1860 1.6 20.0 3.6 6.5 79.2 14.3 74 
1870 3.2 20.3 4,3 11.5 73.1 15.4 5.8 0.47 
1880 6.8 27.4 5.7 17.2 68.6 14.2 5.2 0.73 
1890 16.8 36.9 7.4 27.5 60.5 12.0 4.5 1.13 


1900 | 79.8 99.5 31.3 | 42.9 8.7 37.8 Si 10.5 44 1.62 
1910 | 120.1 | 160.2 74.8 | 45.6 11.0 56.9 34.7 8.4 5.4 2.60 
1920 | 140.0 | 185.8 | 145.0 | 41.1 11.3 73.5 20.8 5.7 7.9 3.54 
1930 | 183.5 | 181.1 | 199.5 | 27.8 11.0 83.7 11.7 4.6 12.7 4.12 
1940 | 227.2 | 180.3 | 2604 | 18.5 10.5 | 90.0 6.4 3.6 13.5 4.37 
1950 | 355.3 | 224.3 | 386.2 | 12.1 12.1 94.0 3.0 3.0 13.8 5.62 
1960 | 487.8 | 248.0 | 471.6 6.4 11.8 96.3 1.3 2.4 8.24 


e R.F.E. Staff Report, U. S, Energy Policies: an Agenda for Research (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1968), p. 6. 

b J. Frederic Dewhurst and Associates, America’s Needs and Resources (New York: Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1947), p. 787. 

¢ J. Frederic Dewhurst and Associates, America’s Needs and Resources: (New York: Twentieth 
Centruy Fund, 1955), p. 1113. 

«President’s Environmental Pollution Panel, Restoring the Quality of Our Environment (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1965), p. 116. 


at a point where the mobilization of ologies as to the relations between men 
symbols leads to quite different myth- and between their societies and nature. 
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ABSTRACT: Striking parallels exist between the concepts 
charisma and play. Both refer to a quality or an orientation 
rather than a behavior or an activity. Both are seen as 
innate to humans, yet scarce because of lack of opportunity 
and lack of cultivation, as well as lack of talent or “genius.” 
Charisma as well as play is related to vital processes and is 
transcendent, featuring the extra-ordinary. Charisma and play 
are contrasted with the routine and reject it. Separateness 
and segregation are inherent in charisma and play; yet both 
become routinized, stylized, institutionalized. The elaborate 
and complex nature of these concepts is illustrated by exam- 
ining a study of wilderness-camping in which qualities of 
experience are expressed that can be derived from the ele- 
ments of charisma and play. ‘These qualities are more 
readily experienced by persons who are trained to experience 
them; most leisure-activities are not felt to be so moving or 
touching, and outdoor recreation as well as the rest of the 
activities which occupy us during our free time are not 
usually endowed with transcendent qualities. 
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T is inappropriate to speak of socio- 

logical theory in relation to play and 
leisure, for at this stage of our knowl- 
edge of these phenomena, there is none. 
There are two very distinct levels of 
preoccupation; the one which “theory” 
might eventually assume still concerns 
itself with morality and the realm of 
values; the other, on which theory might 
eventually be based, consists of low- 
level empirical generalizations, patterns 
of behavior that humans exhibit on a 
regular basis with respect to various 
leisure activities, including sports and 
play. 

It remains an unreached goal for 
sociologists to relate play and leisure to 
society. One path that might lead in 
the right direction is to take seriously 
the fact that very distinct values are 
maintained toward play and leisure, and 
to consider their importance. The rela- 
tionship between leisure and society is 
not one to be investigated in empirical 
research so much as explicated in con- 
ceptual analysis. This explication con- 
stitutes the first part of this paper. The 
second part then turns to outdoor 
recreation research as an area in which 
these values may best be understood. 


CONCEPTUAL PARALLELS: 
CHARISMA AND PLAY 


Although sociologists have not devel- 
oped a theoretical framework for deal- 
ing with leisure and play, they have 
written extensively about the concept 
charisma, characterizing its elements 
in ways strikingly similar to the ele- 
ments contained in conceptualizations of 
play. Indeed, charisma, in its extended 
meaning as discussed particularly by S. 
N. Eisenstadt?! and Edward Shils, 
refers to qualities that play and leisure 


15, N. Eisenstadt, ed, Max Weber on 
Charisma and Institution-Building (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1968), pp. Ix-Ivi. 

2Edward Shils, “Charisma, Order, and 
Status,” American Sociological Review 30 


are intended to achieve. The paral- 
lelism is found particularly in the fol- 
lowing elements common to charisma 
and play: 


1, Both are qualities and orientations 
rather than items of behavior or 
activity. They are nonspecific. 

2. Both constitute a gift, talent, or 
genius which can, to some extent, 
be cultivated. Their origins are 
similar. 

3. Both refer to vital, transcendent 
processes; they are, in that sense, 
both serious. 

4, Both are extra-ordinary, contrasted 

= with the routine everyday world. 

5. Both involve segregation and iso- 
lation. 

6. Both become transformed over 
time: charisma is routinized; play 
is stylized; in their wake, both are 
said to create a new order. 


I shall briefly discuss these parallels, 
with the intention of showing that the 
values of play and leisure are deeply 
embedded in our culture and that, there- 
fore, the priorities given for leisure 
activities are ordered according to the 
degree to which the activities can realize 
these values. My discussion of play and 
leisure is based on the conceptualiza- 
tions provided by Johan Huizinga ® and 
Roger Caillois,* as well as the recent 
reinterpretation of these two authors by 
Jacques Ehrmann.” 


THE NONSPECIFICITY OF THE CONCEPTS 


Charisma is a quality and an orienta- 
tion. The same is true for leisure and 


(April 1965), pp. 199-213; and International 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 2nd ed., 
s.v. “Charisma.” 

3 Johan Huizinga, Homo Ludens: A Study 
of the Play-Element in Culture (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1955). 

4 Roger Caillois, Man, Play, and Games 
(New York: Free Press, 1961). 

5 Jacques Ehrmann, “Homo Ludens Revis- 
ited,” Yale French Studies 41 (1968), pp. 
31-57, 
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for play. Max Weber, according to 
Eisenstadt, “developed his study of 
the problem of individual freedom 
and creativity around the concept of 
charisma.” *® Weber described it as 


a certain quality of an individual personal- 
ity by virtue of which he is set apart from 
ordinary men and treated as endowed with 
supernatural, superhuman, or at least spe- 
cifically exceptional qualities.’ 


It refers to no specific activity, al- 
though, of course, the concept was 
originally applied to religious prophecy. 
Charismatic, as used by Weber and 
sociologists since Weber, can, according 
to Shils, refer to “scientific discovery, 
ethical promulgation, artistic creativity, 
political and organizational authority, 
and in fact all forms of genius, in the 
original sense of the word as permeation 
by the ‘spirit.’ ” 8 

Weber described the power of cha- 
risma as relying on emotional convic- 
tion: 


The power of charisma rests upon the 
belief in revelation and heroes, upon the 
conviction that certain manifestations— 
whether they be of a religious, ethical, 
artistic, scientific, political ər other kind— 
are important and valuable; it rests upon 
“heroism” of an ascetic, military, judicial, 
magical or whichever kind. Charismatic 
belief revolutionizes men “from within” 
and shapes material and social conditions 
according to its revolutionary will... . All 
these kinds of ideas—including artistic 
intuition—have in common that to objecti- 
vate themselves, to prove their reality, they 
must signify a grasp on demands of the 
“work” itself . . . a being seized by them; 
they are not merely a subjective feeling or 
experience.’ 


Leisure and play are equally non- 
specific. They rest upon very similar 


6 Eisenstadt, Max Weber, p. xviii. 

T Cited by Eisenstadt, Max Weber, p. xviii. 

8Shils, “Charisma, Order, and Status,” p. 
201. 

3 Max Weber, Economy and Society, ed. 
Guenther Roth and Claus Wittich (New York: 
Bedminster Press, 1968), vol. 3, p. 1116. 


manifestations. Jean Piaget, writing 
about play, made this abundantly clear 
when he wrote that “play is not behav- 
ior per se or one particular type of 
activity among others” but that it is 
“determined by a certain orientation of 
the behavior.” *° [Italics added] The 
extreme of this position was expressed 
by Josef Pieper who stated that “leisure 
is a mental and spiritual attitude... 
an attitude of mind, a condition of the 
soul.” = Similarly, De Grazia, con- 
trasting leisure with free time, noted 
that leisure is “a state of being in which 
an activity is performed for its own sake 
or at its own end.” $? 

Leisure and play (the two are here 
used synonymously) are states of mind 
which are not attached to any specific 
activities. Like charisma, they are an 
aspect, a quintessential part of life. 


THE ORIGINS OF CHARISMA AND PLAY 


The incidence of charisma is very low. 
According to Shils: “Most human 
beings, because their endowment is in- 
ferior or because they lack opportunities 
to develop the relevant capacities, do 
not attain that intensivity of contact 
(with vital ‘serious’ events necessary for 
development of charisma).”** Yet, 
Shils believes: 


Everyone has in some degree this capacity 
(toward individuality). It dies early in 
most human. beings partly because it is 
not strong in itself and partly because it is 
crushed by primordial ties and by pri- 
mordial cultural and political authority. It 
needs cultivation if it is to flower in any 
but the most forceful. (Weber’s observa- 


10 Jean Piaget, Play, Dreams, and Imitation 
in Childhood (New York: W. W. Norton, 
1962), p. 147. 

11 Josef Pieper, Leisure: The Basis of 
Culture (New York: New American Library, 
1963), p. 40. 

12 Sebastian De Grazia, Of Time, Work, and 
Leisure (New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 
1962), p. 15. 

13 Shils, “Charisma, Order, and Status,” p. 
202. 
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tion about charismatic education, the nur- 
turing of the charismatic capacity, apply 
as well to this poetry of man’s spirit and 
are capable of a broader application than 
he himself made).?* 


Leisure, according to De Grazia, is also 
very infrequent in society. He initially 
gives two reasons external to the indi- 
vidual: 


- We have seen at least two good reasons 
why people might not take leisure though 
the opportunity existed; first, there may 
be no strong traditicn of leasure; second, 
in its absence, forces opposed to leisure, 
unless stopped, may intervene to bring not 
a new tradition but a... day-to-day 
pattern for work, free time, and money 
spending.*® 


But the third reason for the absence of 
leisure lies in the individual himself: 


Leisure may be beyond the capacity of 
most people. 
in any quantity ever enjoying its delights, 
perhaps we are dealing with something that 
only a few can enjoy in any case... . The 
world is divided into two classes. One is 
the great majority; the other is the leisure 
kind. ... They may work, steal, flirt, 
fight, like all the others, but everything 
they do is touched with the play of 
thought.?6 


Weber considered charisma to be a 
quality which endows scientific discov- 
ery as well as artistic creativity. Fur- 
ther, “he used the term to refer to 
politicians, artists, scientists, soldiers.” 77 

De Grazia considers leisure in the 
same terms. 


In one century they [these “endowed 
with” leisure] may be scientists, in another 
theologians, in some other, bards, whatever 
the category may be that grants them the 
freedom to let their minds play. ... The 


14 Ibid. p. 212. 

15 De Grazia, pp. 369-370. 

16 Ibid., pp. 369-370. . 

17 Cited by Shils in “Charisma, Order, and 
Status, p. 200. 


If history shows no people . 


daemon doesn’t depend on the environment. 
You have it or have not.18 


THE SERIOUSNESS OF PLAY 


Although play is ordinarily thought 
of as trivial and superficial, it is the 
intense concentration and immersion in 
its activities that constitutes the true 
mark of play. Huizinga described this in 
terms of illusion: 


The consciousness of play being “only a 
pretend” does not by any means prevent it 
from proceeding with the utmost serious- 
ness, with an absorption, a devotion that 
passes into rapture and, temporarily at 
least, completely abolishes that troublesome 
“only a pretend” feeling.*® 


The play-concept, according to Huizinga, 
is of a higher order than is seriousness. 
For seriousness seeks to exclude play, 
whereas play can very well include seri- 
ousness.”’ 2° Indeed, it may be irrele- 
vant to introduce the dimension of 
seriousness at all; according to the 
German philosopher Eugen Fink, who 
has written extensively on play,” seri- 
ousness is misleading. “As long as we 
continue naively using the unpopular 
antithesis of ‘“work-play,” “frivolity- 
seriousness,” and the like, we will 
never grasp the ontological meaning of 
play.”’?? _ 

What characterizes play philosophi- 
cally is not so much its seriousness as 
its centrality to vital processes in the 
comprehension of the world and of real- 
ity. Jacques Ehrmann recently noted *° 
that both Huizinga and Caillois were 


18 De Grazia, p. 377. 

19 Huizinga, Homo Ludens, p. 8. 

20 Ibid., p. 45. 

21 See, for example his Das Spiel Als Welt- 
symbol (Play as Symbol of the Universe) 
(Stuttgart: Kohlhamer, 1960). 

22 Eugen Fink, “The Oasis of Happiness: 
Toward an Ontology of Play,” Yale French 
Studies 41 (1968), p. 19. 

23 Jacques Ehrmann, “Homo Ludens Re- 
visited,” Yale French Studies 41 (1968), pp. 
31-57. 
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inclined to treat play versus seriousness 
as a dialectic, with an underlying view 
according to which ‘human activities 
relate on the one hand to dreams, gratui- 
tousness, nobility, imagination, etc. and 
on the other hand to consciousness, 
utility, instinct, reality, etc.’°* Yet 
play does not exist outside reality. 


The problem of play is . . . not linked to 
the problem of “reality,” itself linked to 
the problem of culture. It is one and the 
same problem. In seeking a solution it 
would be methodologically unsound to pro- 
ceed as if play were a variation, a com- 
mentary on, an interpretation or a repro- 
duction of this reality. To pretend that 
play is mimesis would suppose the problem 
solved before it had ever been formulated. 
It is essential then to reverse the order of 
the analysis (this precautionary note is 
valid not only for the study of play but 
for all other objects of inquiry in the 
social sciences). This “reality” which is 
considered innocent and behind whose 
objectivity some scholars sheepishly take 
shelter, must not be the starting-point of 
any analysis but must rather be its final 
outcome,?5 


Charisma, too, does not exist outside 
reality. To be sure, it concerns itself 
with the “central feature of man’s exis- 
tence” and thereby is made “extra- 
ordinary.” But, according to Eisen- 


stadt, it must be seen within the context ' 


of reality. “We face the necessity of 
defining the nature of the charismatic 
quality of activities and orientations in 
a way that can account for both its 
distinctness from ordinary, routine ac- 
tivities as well as the possibility of its 
interweaving in concrete situations.” 76 


CONTRAST WITH THE ROUTINE 


Whereas recreation is often seen as a 
diversion or distraction, a respite from 
work and the everyday life (see, for 


24 Ibid., p. 33. 
25 7bid., pp. 33-34. 
26 Eisenstadt, Maz Weber, p. xxii. 


example, Joffre Dumazedier?’), play 
and leisure are considered more than 
that. One important element is the 
extra-ordinariness: 


Not being “ordinary” life it stands outside 
the immediate satisfaction of wants and 
appetites, indeed it interrupts the appetitive 
processes.”8 


It is not routine behavior, although it 
can be routinized. 


Play begins, and then at a certain moment 
it is “over.” It plays itself to an end. 
While it is in progress all is movement, 
change, alternation, succession, association, 
separation. But immediately connected 
with its limitation there is a further curious 
feature of play: it at once assumes fixed 
form as a cultural phenomenon. Once 
played, it endures as a new-found creation 
of the mind, a treasure to be retained by 
the memory. It is transmitted, it becomes 
tradition.?® 


Routinization will be dealt with below. 
The importance here is the contrast to 
the routine. Play says Caillois, is “not 
at all a meaningless residue of a routine 
adult occupation . . . play is a parallel, 
independent activity, opposed to the 
acts and decisions of ordinary life by 
special characteristics appropriate to 
play.*° 

Charisma is also distinguished by its 
rejection of the routine. In contrast 
to charismatic actions, 


routine actions are those which are gov- 
erned mainly by motives of moderate per- 
sonal attachment, by considerations of con- 
venience and advantage, and by anxiety to 
avoid failure in conforming to the immedi- 
ate expectations and demands of peers and 
superiors. Routine actions are not simply 
repetitive actions; they are uninspired 
actions in which immediately prospective 
gratifications and the demands of immedi- 


27 Joffre Dumazedier, Toward a Society of 
Leisure (New York: Free Press, 1967). 

28 Huizinga, Home Ludens, p. 9. 

29 Ibid., p. 9. 

30 Caillois, Man, Play, and Games, p. 63. 
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ate situations and of obligations to those 
who are close at hand play a greater part 
than does the link with transcendent 
things. 


Charismatic actions, like “true” leisure 
and play are, according to Shils, 
“infused” with those qualities or states 
of mind generated by immediate and 
intensive contact with the “ultimate”— 
with the powers which guide and deter- 
mine human life.*? 

The words used to contrast the cha- 
rismatic with the alltäglich (everyday) 
resemble closely the contrast between 
leisure or play and their opposites. 


Charismatic Noncharismatic 
Extra-ordinary Routine 
Innovators, creators Maintainers 
Creative persons Philistines 


Intense and immediate 
contact with ultimate 
values and events 


Experience mediated 
through institutions 


What might best describe the opposite 
of leisure is difficult to state. De 
Grazia suggests “free time”; Hannah 
Arendt suggests “consumption” (she 
draws a parallel between leisure and 
work, consumption and chore). 
Equally ambiguous is the proper anto- 
nym for play. De Grazia comes close 
to suggesting “recreation.” Inasmuch as 
both play and leisure are a.complex 
congerie, there is, perhaps, no single 
antonym; the absence of any of the 
constituent parts suffices to produce the 
absence of play and leisure. 


SEGREGATION 


An essential component of the cha- 
rismatic is segregation and removal from 
the scene of the ordinary. It “preserves 
and disciplines the charismatic qual- 


31 Shils, Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 
s.v. “Charisma,” p. 387. 

82 Ibid., p. 387. 

83 Hannah Arendt, The Human Condition: 
A Study of the Central Dilemmas Facing 
Modern Man (New York: Doubleday-Anchor, 
1959), p. 115. 


ity.” * One important feature of leisure 
is its physical separation from other 
activities. Not all arenas in which 
leisure is played out are, in fact, physi- 
cally segregated; the same “stage,” such 
as the living room, can become the site 
for leisure at one time and other kinds 
of experiences at another. But physi- 
cally and geographically distinct zones 
are common to leisure and play, as they 
are to the charismatic. 

One of the defining conditions of play 
is separateness. It must be “circum- 
scribed with boundaries of time and 
space that are precise and fixed in ad- 
vance.” 3 The way in which Edward 
Shils describes the cultivation of cha- 
risma reads very much like a text in the 
cultivation of leisure or play. 


The propensity to seek contact with tran- 
scendent powers and to impute charisma 
is rooted in the neural constitution of the 
human organism. The intensity with which 
it is experienced and the strength of its 
motivation are also influenced by situa- 
tional exigencies and by the prevailing 
culture. It can be delibefately cultivated 
by isolation from the routine environment, 
by instruction and self-discipline.** 


Such isolation from routine environment 
relates in a complex way to alienation. 
Weber saw alienation as a natural com- 


ponent of social and cultural life, which 


imposes on its participants the possibil- 
ity of losing contact with its source. 
Peter Berger shows that the intensely 
felt meanings and convictions concern- 
ing the world (such as those held by 
charismatic leaders) are necessarily ‘‘ob- 
jectivated projections,” inasmuch as the 
status of genuine “experience” is not 
susceptible to objective scientific exami- 
nation. It places a fictitious inexor- 


34 Shils, Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 
s.v. “Charisma,” p. 388. 

36 P, C. McIntosh, Sport in Society (Lon- 
don: C. A. Watt, 1963). 

36 Shils, Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 
s.v. “Charisma,” p. 388. 
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ability upon the humanly constructed 
world, which is precisely the essence of 
alienation.*? 

In the process of play, a similar com- 
pelling social reality is imposed. It is 
doubtless in this sense that the oft- 
quoted remark of Schiller’s takes on 
such powerful meaning: “A man plays 
only when he is a man in the full sense 
of the word, and he is fully human only 
when he plays.” Yet, in the course of 
play, and while warding off a state of 
anomie, he is segregated and isolated 
and, according to Berger, alienated. 
For all that counts is the play. Accord- 
ing to Fink, “play has only internal 
purposes, unrelated to anything external 
to itself.” 38 


THE ROUTINIZATION OF CHARISMA, 
THE RULES OF PLAY 


As charisma is transformed into rou- 
tine, so is play. “As a regularly recur- 
ring relaxation [play] becomes the ac- 
companiment, the complement, in fact an 
integral part of life itself.® Shils writes 
similarly about charisma: 


The intensely charismatic element of the 
new order never evaporates entirely. It 
can exist in a state of attenuation and dis- 
persion. ... There is the tenacity of rou- 
tine to be considered. Life cannot go on 
without routine, which is constantly re- 
asserting itself,4° 


At the same time, the routinization 
of charisma as well as the routines of 
play both create a kind of order. Eisen- 
stadt’s interest in charisma derives from 
his conviction that this concept can ex- 
plain the creation and destruction of 
new social institutions. Weber, ac- 
cording to Eisenstadt, attempted, in all 


87 Peter L. Berger, The Sacred Canopy: 
Elements of a Sociological Theory of Religion 
(New York: Doubleday-Anchor, 1969), p. 95. 

38 Fink, “The Oasis of Happiness,” p. 21. 

88 Huizinga, Homo Ludens, p. 9. 

40 Shils, Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 
s.v. “Charisma,” p. 389. 


his work, to seek out central charis- 
matic symbols which transform society. 
Weber suggested that the demystifica- 
tion (Hnizauberung) of the modern 
world has brought with it an “attenua- 
tion of charisma and a sort of charis- 
matic neutralism.”** The liberating 
power of charisma is pitted against the 
more constrictive tendencies of the proc- 
ess of its routinization. 

The prognosis for charisma, as for 
leisure, is ambiguous. What Eisenstadt 
describes as “the constrictive tendencies 
inherent in extension of functional ra- 
tionality” find their parallel in the 
culture-critical assessment of the decline 
of play as noted by Huizinga, for ex- 
ample, who believed that there has been 
a decline since the eighteenth century 
in the play element in culture. He illus- 
trates this by discussing sport: 


With the increasing systemization and 
regimentation of sport, something of the 
pure play-quality is inevitably lost.*? 
... Likewise art in becoming self-con- 
scious has lost something of its eternal 
child-like innocence.*? 


There is no inevitability to the pessi- 
mism of Weber or Huizinga; both the 
concept of charisma as well as that of 
leisure or play could lead its advocates 
to consider the institution-building qual- 
ities that are left in the wake of cha- 
risma, the play-reality that is created in 
leisure. More to the point is the 
startling similarity that is to be found 
in the working out of the consequences 
of positing such conceptions or world 
views. The idea of charisma and the 
idea of leisure or play are not new with 
Weber or Huizinga; but the enormous 
intellectual freight which these concepts 
have borne since their explication by 
these scholars is new, and must be 
thought. through. 


#1 Eisenstadt, Max Weber, p. liv. 
42 Huizinga, Homo Ludens, p. 197. 
43 Ibid., p. 202. 
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The magnificent intellectual edifice 
built by Max Weber for charisma, in 
providing a framework for the compre- 
hension of transcendence and its origins 
and consequences, is highly relevant for 
discussions of leisure and play. The 
brief discussion is intended to introduce 
a theoretical framework into which we 
can begin to fit what we have, in fact, 
observed about how human beings have 
gone about playing and pursuing leisure. 
` It doubtless occurred to many readers 
that we are not immune from applying 
the concepts charisma, play and leisure 
to our own discussion. The charismatic 
qualities of Weber, as expressed by his 
“disciples” Eisenstadt and Shils, have 
given intellectual force and vitality to 
the concept charisma such that it inun- 
dates us and our less powerful concepts, 
leisure and play. At the same time the 
rules of intellectual play permit, perhaps 
force, us to consider the bidirectionality 
of the concepts; I have suggested that 
our understanding of leisure and play 
also illuminates our understanding of 
charisma, though, by and large, the 
direction flows the other way. 

More importantly, the intellectual 
abstractions presented here do help us 
to order what we know, for in the meld 
of recreation, free time, leisure, our 
knowledge is largely presented in dis- 
crete bits of information. A review of 
findings about recreation and sports is 
not in place in this essay. It is ap- 
propriate, however, to consider one par- 
ticular leisure experience which appears 
to illustrate the dimensions which have 
been featured as relevant for charisma 
as for play. 


APPLICATION TO OUTDOOR RECREATION 


Is it possible to find empirical sub- 
stantiation for the propositions dis- 
cussed? Clearly no direct transfer can 
be made to research studies from the 
conceptualizations of leisure and play as 
forms of expression similar to charisma. 


For one thing, most research in the area 
of leisure is activity-oriented, and the 
nature of the leisure experience is not 
to be limited to particular activities. 
Further, the near-mystique of the tran- 
scendental nature of the playful and 
the leisureful is difficult to capture in 
research, 

The closest approximation comes from 
work in wilderness-camping, which is 
not a specific activity, but can include 
primitive camping, hiking, fishing, ca- 
noeing, mountain-climbing, nature and 
wildlife study, and photography. ‘The 
dimensions of transcendence, withdrawal 
from the routine, segregation, and isola- 
tion are potentially present in this 
leisure pursuit. It is possible to 
determine the extent to which interest 
in wilderness-camping can be culti- 
vated and the extent to which the 
charismaticlike qualities are prevalent. 


How natural is nature? 


Empirical studies in leisure and out- 
door recreation generally make clear 
that even the love of nature must be 
nurtured. It might be thought that such 
nature-oriented activities as wilderness- 
camping would be readily adopted by 
adults, and that nonparticipation would 
be related largely to the difficulty of 
getting to a wilderness. That does not 
seem to be the case. A study of 
wilderness-camping carried out by the 
Survey Research Center in collaboration 
with the Wildland Research Center, 
both at the University of California, 
Berkeley, makes clear that urban dwell- 
ers are more likely to be wilderness 
vacationers than rural dwellers.** 


44 The Wilderness Vacationist,” Wilderness 
and Recreation—A Report on Resources, 
Values and Problems, ORRRC Study Report 3 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1962), pp. 126-202. The study was con- 
ducted in 1960 under the supervision of 
us Charles Y. Glock and Gertrude J. Selznick. 
See also Elwood L. Shafer, Jr, and James 
Mietz, “Aesthetic and Emotional Experiences 
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The study found that wilderness- 
camping appeals rather less to those who 
had not been trained to enjoy it. Most 
wilderness-users have been to college; 
this is true regardless of the geographic 
location of the wilderness and the sever- 
ity of the terrain in which the camping 
takes place. In each of the three areas 
where the study was conducted, Mount 
Marcy in New York, the Boundary 
Waiters Canoe area (BWCA) in Min- 
fornia, most of the users had extensive 
education. 

Other measures related to the degree 
of “cultivation” are consistent with this 
finding, and suggest clearly that some- 
thing as playful and natural as wilder- 
ness-camping turns out to be the result 
of a very complex set of social and 
cultural influences. Indeed, an examina- 
tion of wilderness “enthusiasts,” those 
who have taken a number of wilderness 
trips, shows very clearly that exposure 
to camping at an early age was likely 
to be reflected in later enthusiasm. 
Respondents who had childhood camp- 
Ing experiences were far more likely to 
be wilderness enthusiasts in adult life. 

Yet, a rural upbringing has not 
contributed much to this enthusiasm. 
Wilderness-camping was most passion- 
ately carried out by persons who were 
brought up in large cities and who had 


had early camping experiences. This is 
seen in Table 1. Little is known about 


the factors underlying the enormous dif- 
ference between being brought up in a 
city and in rural area; but clearly the 
search for at least certain kinds of 
outdoor leisure experiences is very much 
determined by the user’s demographic 
biography. The city and its physical 
environment appears to provide impor- 
tant contextual momentum for wilder- 


Rate High with Northeast Wilderness Hikers,” 
Environment and Behavior, vol. 1, no. 2 
(December 1969), pp. 187-197. 


TABLE 1-—-WHETHER INTRODUCED EARLY OR 
LATE TO CAMPING, WILDERNESS USERS Born 
IN THE Ciry EXHIBIT GREATER COMMIT- 
MENT (ENTHUSIASM) THAN THOSE 
Born IN THE CoUNTRY® 








PERCENT Or WILDERNESS USERS BORN IN 
WHO ARE 
CoMMITTED? 
USERS CITIES WITH POPULATIONS OF 
AMONG 
oo 
HOSE RURAL 
FIRST CAMP- s 
ENCE WAS 24,999 | 99,999 ? 
AT AGE 
12 and under | 56 (25) | 71 i 68 (38) 74 81) 
13 and over 33 (18) | 45 (38) | 44 G10 55 (42) 


a "The Wilderness Vacationist,” p. 136, table 48. 

b Committed (enthusiastic) campers consist of those 
who have participated in wilderness-recreation six or 
more times. 


ness-camping, and probably for many 
other kinds of leisure interests. 

That urban dwellers and those with 
urban origins should be the more en- 
thusiastic wilderness-users does not, by 
itself, demonstrate the importance of the 
cultivation of this experience. Wilder- 
ness-use is a leisure pursuit whose im- 
manent qualities are no more self- 
evident than those of any other leisure 
pursuit. From looking at an activity 
we do not know the nature of the ex- 
perience. Fortunately, the Survey Re- 
search Center-Wildland Research Center 
study also investigated this question, 
and could demonstrate that the more 
urbane campers were also likely to 
consider wilderness camping as contain- 
ing transcendent qualities. 


THE TRANSCENDENT QUALITY OF 
WILDERNESS-CAMPING 


Wilderness campers were asked a 
series of questions concerning the ap- 
peals of the wilderness. Several dimen- 
sions were found to predominate. They 
include the following: 


(1) Exit-civilization: a general desire to 
escape from crowded cities and resort areas, 
and to have the experience of doing some- 
thing different. 
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(2) Aesthetic-religious: to observe the 
beauty of nature, to find harmony with 
nature, to breathe fresh air and drink fresh 
water, to gain a sense of communion with 
God. 

(3) Pioneer spirit: to experience the 
thrill of facing the dangers of the wild, to 
explore uncharted areas of the wild, to 
live in a primitive way, to experience the 
feeling of being able to survive on one’s 
own, to have a taste of the rugged life of 
the early pioneers or frontiersmen. 

(4) Sociability: to enjoy the easy-going 
companionship of camp life, to spend a lot 
of time with the family. 

(5) Health: to taxe it easy, to restore 
health, to keep healthy through vigorous 
activity, to get rid ož tension.*5 


In the first three dimensions, “exit- 
civilization,” “aesthetic-religious,” and 
“pioneer spirit,” the elements of leisure 
discussed earlier constitute an important 
aspect. The quality of experiencing 
segregation and isolation as well as the 
transcendence implied in the “aesthetic- 
religious” motivations fit into the con- 
ceptions of leisure and play as described 
by Huizinga, De Grazia, and other phi- 
losophers. ‘Sociability” and “health” 
do not apply in this sense: sociability 
because it can accompany any activity 
and because it has nothing to do, as 
such, with the development of individu- 
ality; and health because it emphasizes 
the restorative functions of leisure and 
its instrumental aspects. To do some- 
thing “because it is good for you” is 
not a constituent part of the definition 
of leisure as discussed here. 

Because “pioneer spirit” contains a 
very mixed set of appeals, focusing on 
the ability to survive rather than to the 
ability to transcend reality, its pro- 
ponents turn out to be very different 
from those who respond to some of 
the other appeals. On the whole, the 
frequency of mention of these various 


45 Ibid., pp. 145-146. 


motivations is distributed according to 
the same characteristics that lead people 
to be interested in outdoor camping in 
the first place: that is to say, the 
motivations that approximate the “pure” 
leisure motivations are more likely to 
be found among the urban dwellers, 
among the wealthier, and among 
those who have had more experience in 
wilderness-camping (and, by inference, 
the better educated). Sociabilitv is 
more likely to appeal to persons from 
small towns, and to those whose income 
is moderate rather than high. The 
pioneer spirit, however, is most preva- 
lent as an appeal among those who are, 
on the whole, less enthusiastic about 
camping, lower-income persons, particu- 
larly from small towns.*¢ 

Such differences in the quality of the 
leisure experience or motivation are frail 
indications for the development of a 
more general theory of leisure and play 
in the outdoors. Far more extensive 
research is needed to establish the pa- 
rameters of these dimensions and to 
develop systematic modes for uncovering 
other dimensions. 

The wilderness study does make clear, 
however, that the experience of such 
“natural” leisure activities as are sub- 
sumed under wilderness-camping is defi- 
nitely filtered through socially deter- 
mined opportunities and life styles. The 
elements of isolation, segregation, tran- 
scendence, and withdrawal from the rou- 
tine-—all components of leisure as of 
charisma—-are not predominant among 


46 For a recent study which appears to con- 
firm some of the findings reported here, see 
William R. Catton, Jr., “Influence of Early 
Environment on Recreational Behavior,” Paper 
presented at 136th meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Boston, Massachusetts, December 29, 1969. 
See also William A. Burch, fr, “The Play 
World of Camping: Research into the Social 
Meaning of Outdoor Recreation,” American 
Journal of Sociology 70 (March 1965), pp. 
604-612. 
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all or even a majority of wilderness- 
campers. Nor is wilderness-camping 
necessarily the best kind of leisure activ- 
ity in which to look for these quali- 
ties—it happens to be one in which they 
have been studied by sociologists. In 
this one example, however, it does be- 


come clear what is likely to be true in 
other leisure-relevant activities, namely, 
that the quintessential leisure experience 
is sought and found by only a small 
proportion of participants, and that 
when it is found, it comes as the result 
of a long period of cultivation. 


The Social and Personality Correlates of 
Outdoor Recreation 


By Assott L. Frrriss * 


ABSTRACT: The sociocultural system, through rewards such 
as status, sociability of group activities, value orientations, 
attitudes, and the like, evokes outdoor recreation preferences, 
as is revealed by actual participation rates. Physical activ- 
ity associated with many forms of outdoor recreation leads 
to more vigorous health. Physical activity groups, such as 
athletes engaged in a particular sport, exhibit personality 
traits that are different from those of nonathletes. However, 
it has not been demonstrated that personality traits are 
altered through participating in phvsical exercise or sport. 
Persons with different socioeconomic characteristics exhibit 
different recreation participation rates. From 1960 to 1965, 
these rates have been changing. Major increases in passive 
recreational activities have occurred, but participation rates 
in activities that require large allocations of natural resources 
have increased very little. Active forms of recreation, chiefly 
characterizing youth, have increased notably, while backwoods 
activities have increased only slightly. 
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HE positive and negative reinforce- 

ments provided by both the natural 
environment and the sociocultural sys- 
tem condition the individual’s prefer- 
ences for the out-of-doors. Thus, his 
recreation preferences arise out of his 
experiences. Since outdoor-recreation 
preferences are learned, they may, 
through appropriate schedules of rein- 
forcement, be unlearned, and other re- 
sponses and patterns of behavior substi- 
tuted. Through careful planning and 
deliberately structuring the learning 
situation, new generations of children 
may learn responses, preferences, and 
skills associated with forms of outdoor 
recreation which need not be the same 
as those of prior generations. 


OTHER THEORIES 


The preceding is not the only theo- 
retical explanation, but it appears to be 
sufficient. Social scientists and philoso- 
phers have advanced several theories 
that attempt to explain play and recre- 
ation: a surplus-energy theory, play re- 
lieving one of surplus energy; as a 
catharsis to discharge emotion; as a 
contrasting activity to sleep and work; 
to engage faculties not used in work in 
order to gain relaxation; because of in- 
stincts; play as a recapitulation of the 
developmental sequence of mankind; to 
satisfy a need for social expression. 

These ideas are identified with a 
number of social thinkers of the past; 
none provides an adequate basis for 
understanding recreation behavior. It 
may be understood only as human-social 
behavior, subject to the same processes 


1 For sources, see: Florence Greenhoe Rob- 
bins, The Sociology of Play. Recreation, and 
Leisure Time (Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. 
Brown, 1955). Philosophical and psycho- 
logical theories also have been reviewed by 
Jan Sanford Shivers, “An Analysis of Theories 
of Recreation,” doctoral thesis, University of 
Wisconsin, 1958. Chapter 5 presents an 
analysis of concepts of instinct, hedonism, and 
homeostasis in relation to motivation, 
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of learning and socialization as other 
human behavior. The learning prin- 
ciples mentioned above provide an ade- 
quate theoretical beginning for such 
understanding. 


OUTDOOR RECREATION AND HEALTH 


There are those who, when asked how 
they keep fit without exercise, will cyni- 
cally respond, as did Augustus John, 
“Fit for what?” ? 

A careful review of the evidence, 
however, reveals numerous benefits: 
Regular exercise helps to prevent 
obesity and thus reduces the degenera- 
tive consequences of fat. Regular 
physical activity throughout life inhibits 
vascular degeneration that accompanies 
cardiovascular disorders and heart dis- 
ease. Exercise appears to delay the 
aging process and to preserve the physi- 
cal features of youth, and it conditions 
the body to meet and counteract threat- 
ening illness more vigorously when it 
comes.® 


Desirable changes in bones, connective 
tissues, fat, and musculature occur as a 
result of exercise. These changes are not 
necessarily permanent but are dependent 
upon continued activity. Exercise, 
then, stimulates growth of body and makes 
the individual stronger and more capable 
of efficient function.* 


The Summer 1960 Outdoor Recrea- 
tion survey asked a representative 
sample of the population twelve years 
of age and older whether its health, 


2 Arnold W. Green, Recreation, Leisure, and 
Politics (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964), p. 
108. 

8¥Fred V. Hein and Allan J. Ryan, “The 
Contributions of Physical Activity to Physical 
Health,” Research Quarterly of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation (hereinafter referred to as 
Research Quarterly) 31 (May 1960), pp. 
263-285, 

4 Anna S, Espenschade, “The Contributions 
of Physical Activity to Growth,” Research 
Quarterly 31 (May 1960), pp. 351~364 (quota- 
tion from p. 360). 
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TABLE i—Days PEŁ PERSON AND PERCENT 
PARTICIPATING IN SWIMMING, BY STATE OF 
HEALTH AND SEX, SUMMER 19608 


HEALTH SWIMMING 


PERCENT 


DAYS PER PERSON | PARTICIPATING 


MALES | FEMALES | MALES | FEMALES 


n 


Excellent 8.8 8.1 63 61 


Good 4.2 4.6 46 44 
Fair 2.3 1.5 26 24 
Poor 0.2 0.6 4 6 


a Ferriss, et al., National Recreation Survey, 
pp. 157-162. Chi Square was computed for each 
sex for each activity. The observed was the num- 
ber in the sample participating one or more 
times in the activity, and the theoretical, the 
number expected upon the basis of the distribu- 
tion of the total population, male or female, by 
health categories. All Chi Square values were 
significant except “driving for pleasure” for 
women. Table 3 presen-s the activities included 
in these tests. 


in general, was excellent, good, fair, 
or poor.ë The state of health for both 
men and women was found to be posi- 
tively associated with participation in 
outdoor recreation, in all summer activi- 
ties (hunting excluded) except “driving 
for pleasure” for women. The evidence 
is overwhelming that health and outdoor 
recreation are positively associated, as 
illustrated by swimming (Table 1). 
Recreation is everywhere extolled as 
beneficial to health, mental health, life 
adjustment, and the like. Charles C. 
Cowell has reviewed the substantial 
studies that relate physical activity to 
the personal-social development of the 
individual.” In their development, indi- 
5 Abbott L. Ferriss et al., National Recrea- 
tion Survey, Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission (ORRRC) Report No. 
19, Washington, D.C.: ORRRC, 1962. 
6 Jay B. Nash, Recreation: Pertinent Read- 
ings (Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown, 1965). 
T Charles C. Cowell, “The Contributions of 
Physical Activity to Social Development,” 
Researck Quarterly 31 (May 1960), pp. 286- 
306. 


viduals, particularly children, are stimu- 
lated by the attitudes, values, and re- 
wards accessible through interaction in 
groups. The development of such skills 
and response patterns is handicapped by 
social isolation. Some adolescents do not 
participate in play activities because 
they have no friends participating or be- 
cause they fear they will fail to do well 
in the activity. Physical fitness tests, 
administered to college students, have 
demonstrated that “dynamic strength” is 
associated with socially desirable person- 
ality traits, such as poise, being certain 
of one’s self, being unemotional, unanx- 
ious, and the like. Athletic achievement 
and physical fitness are found to be as- 
sociated with personal and social adjust- 
ment in many studies of students, both 
in secondary school and in college. 
Athletic prowess brings the social esteem 
of one’s peers and increases social status 
and popularity. Studies also have sug- 
gested that specific personality charac- 
teristics are associated with participation 
in particular athletic sports: for ex- 
ample, a high masculinity score dis- 
tinguishes athletes from nonathletes, 

Few of these studies, however, may be 
said to represent the general population, 
but, rather, the majority are small 
samples drawn from one or a few 
schools. Adequate comparative samples 
or control groups are lacking. Only a 
few studies are designed to demonstrate 
a cause-effect sequence. As with the 
National Recreation Survey data on 
health and participation in outdoor 
recreation, however, the evidence shows 
that recreation, particularly sports- 
participation, is strongly associated with 
socially desirable personality character- 
istics, that is, characteristics that are 
highly valued in our culture today and 
that facilitate personal adjustment in 
the normal social groups of our society. 
Despite the normative overtones of the 
studies, a look at some of them may 
prove instructive. 
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RECREATION AND PERSONALITY 


One technique for personality assess- 
ment uses statements oi preferences, 
aversions, archetypal attitudes, and the 
like, with which persons are asked to 
express agreement or disagreement. 
Personality traits are identified by sets 
of such items, or scales. Items compos- 
ing the scales are selected to distin- 
guish between criterion groups—groups 
judged to epitomize a trait. When thus 
standardized, the scales, administered to 
a subject, provide an index of the extent 
or degree to which the trait is possessed 
by an individual. It should not be 
surprising, then, that groups of indi- 
viduals enthusiastic about some outdoor 
activity—hunting, mountain-climbing, 
playing baseball, and the like—possess 
some traits in abundance and others 
not at all. Not every study, however, 
produces positive relationships between 
personality traits and recreational 
participation. 

In one study, the trait, hypochondria- 
sis (“abnormal concern for bodily func- 
tions, worry and preoccupations with 
physical symptoms and somatic proc- 
esses”) distinguished baseball, basket- 
ball and football players and wrestlers 
from nonathletes in high school, but not 
swimmers. All of these athletes, how- 
ever, being men, were distingished from 
nonathletes by negative scores on a 
femininity scale. All, also, were notably 
lower in intelligence than nonathletes.® 

An attempt to find a relationship be- 
tween the eighteen scales of the Cali- 
fornia Personality Inventory and ath- 
letic participation among 167 college 
students (nonathletes, intramural ath- 
letes, and varsity athletes) resulted in 
failure. No relationship was demon- 
strated between either motor ability or 


8 Howard S. Slusher, “Personality and Intel- 
ligence Characteristics of Selected High School 
Athletes and Nonathletes,” Research Quarterly 
35 (December 1964), pp. 530-545. 


athletic participation and personality 
traits? Although other studies were 
more successful in finding personality 
traits associated with participation in 
athletics, not all traits so identified can 
be rationalized in terms of the recrea- 
tional activity. 

Fencers are more ascendant (as op- 
posed to submissive) than many other 
athletes (basketball players, volleyball 
players, and boxers). They also are 
more feminine than basketball players. 
Badminton players—a game of sociabil- 
ity—-are more extroverted than volley- 
ball players. Volleyball players, on the 
other hand, tend to be more emotionally 
unstable than basketball players? If 
the latter finding arises from some be- 
havioral feature of the two games, its 
functional significance is obscure. 

Swimmers may be distinguished from 
nonswimmers as being less restrained, 
more ascendant and socially bold and 
outgoing, while nonswimmers are more 
restrained, more submissive, shy and 
seclusive. A group of people who did 
not learn to swim were more emotionally 
unstable than swimmers, more hyper- 
sensitive, and more self-centered.” 

However, a study of change in per- 
sonality traits of athletes and non- 
athletes at West Point showed that 
college athletics did not alter the play- 
er’s personality structure. The person- 
ality differences between athletes and 
nonathletes in the freshman year per- 
sisted to graduation. The athletes had 
evidently learned the responses in high 


® Jack Keogh, “Relationship of Motor Abil- 
ity and Athletic Participation in Certain 
Standardized Personality Measures,” Research 
Quarterly 30 (December 1959), pp. 438-445. 

10 Lance Flanagan, “A Study of Some Per- 
sonality Traits of Different Physical Activity 
Groups,” Research Quarterly 22 (October 
1951), pp. 312-323. 

11 Robert M. Behrman, “Personality Dif- 
ference between Nonswimmers and Swim- 
mers,” Research Quarterly 38 (May 1967), pp. 
163-171. 
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school and being at West Point merely 
reinforced them.?? 

The same conclusion follows from a 
study of high school boys. Those boys 
who differed markedly in physical fit- 
ness differed also in personality charac- 
teristics (Allport’s A-S Reaction, Cat- 
tell’s Sixteen Personality factors, and 
the Kuder Preference). Boys low in 
physical fitness were given a special 
nine-month program to improve their 
physical condition, while a control group 
of low-physical-fitness boys participated 
in a normal exercise program. When 
personality traits were assessed again at 
the conclusion of the program, a change 
in only one out of twenty-eight person- 
ality characteristics could be attributed 
to a markedly improved physical fitness 
condition.78 


WHAT SHOULD WE EXPECT? 


Approaching the problem from a 
broader perspective of participation in 
some eighteen forms of outdoor recrea- 
tion, rather than merely college ath- 
letics, but using only three personality 
scales (traditional family ideology, 
dogmatism, and rigidity), Moss and 
associates found seven significant rela- 
tionships out of at least fifty-four 
possibilities. Compared with the col- 
lege athletics studies, this is rather weak 
evidence, but what should we expect? 
What is the rationale for an association 
between participating in recreation and 
personality traits? 

Why should golfers be less dogmatic 


12 Alfred C. Werner and Edward Gottheil, 
“Personality Development and Participation in 
College Athletics,” Research Quarterly 37 
(March 1966), pp. 126-131. 

18 Kenneth Tillman, “Relationship between 
Physical Fitness and Selected Personality 
Traits,” Research Quarterly 36 (December 
1965), pp. 483-489. 

14 William T. Moss, Lois Shakelford, and 
G. L. Stokes, “Recreation and Personality,” 
Journal of Forestry 67 (March 1969), pp. 
182-184. 


than nongolfers, as Moss found at the 
University of Georgia? It is reasonable 
that athletes should be more hypo- 
chondriacal than nonathletes, for their 
physical condition affects their perform- 
ance, but why, in this study, should 
hunters be more dogmatic than non- 
hunters, while fishermen were not more 
dogmatic than nonfishermen? Have 
persons with dogmatic response patterns 
been attracted to hunting by some be- 
havioral feature associated with guns 
and killing living creatures? Or has 
hunting made hunters dogmatic? What 
behavioral feature of fishing, which also 
takes living creatures, renders it un- 
selective of persons either dogmatic or 
nondogmatic? 

Klausner reported that sport para- 
chutists have great tolerance for stress 
and explained the function of fear and 
stress in the behavioral sequence of the 
sport and the adjustment mechanisms 
involved.* Studies of this kind are 
necessary if the function that recreation 
serves in personality dynamics is to be 
understood. 

These questions highlight the need, in 
studies of this kind, both to understand 
the behavioral significance of the per- 
sonality measure and to comprehend the 
behavior of the recreational activity. In 
the set of response patterns that com- 
pose personality “structure,” a recrea- 
tional activity serves some function, has 
some “meaning” to the individual. This 
function should be delineated. If out- 
door recreation is necessary to develop 
and maintain balanced, well-adjusted 
personalities, then we should put forth 
strong efforts to see that opportunities 
are available, land and resources allo- 
cated, and the like, to achieve this 
beneht for society. On the other hand, 
if, (as I suspect is the case) personali- 
ties may be satisfied and maintained 


15 Samuel Z. Klausner, The Passion for Sky- 
diving (Washington, D.C.: Bureau of Social 
Science Research, 1967). 
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by a range of recreational activities, 
with a high degree of substitutability 
(outdoor-indoor, active-péssive, and the 
like}, then planning for recreation and 
the allocation of natural resources to 
recreation has wide flexibility and many 
alternatives. The issue bears directly 
upon public policy affecting the alloca- 
tion of land resources—perhaps upon 
mental and physical health also. 
Available research results, as illustrated 
above, are sparse indeed. 


SOCIOECONOMIC TRAITS 


Participation in outdoor activities is 
asscciated with a number of socioeco- 
nomic characteristics, as both Proctor 
and Cicchetti et al. have demonstrated 
with national sample data.1® The rela- 
tion of personal background factors to 
participation depends very much upon 
the type of recreational activity and the 
region of the country. To an environ- 
mentalist the regional factor may reflect 
the availability of the resource, and this 
is partly true. Regions, however, are 
more than natural environments. They 
alsc are sociocultural systems, even now 
with distinctive conditioning features, 
despite the trend toward homogeneity 
and uniformity. 

Proctor aggregated specific recrea- 
tional activities into four major types— 
passive pursuits, water-related recrea- 
tion, active pursuits, and backwoods 
recreation—each composed of sets of 
activities (as grouped in Table 3). This 
confirmed the general hypothesis of a 
typology of participants in recreation. 
Proctor further showed that the socio- 


1€ Charles Proctor, “Deperdence of Recrea- 
tion Participation on Background Character- 
istics of Sample Persons in tke September 1960 
National Recreation Survey,” in Ferriss et al. 
National Recreation Survey, pp. 77-94; and, 
Charles J. Cicchetti, Joseph J. Seneca, and 
Paul Davidson, The Demand and Supply of 
Outdoor Recreation (New Brunswick, N.J.: 
Bureau of Economic Research, Rutgers—The 
State University, 1969). 
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economic characteristics associated with 
these major recreational types, with a 
few exceptions, are not uniform across 
the regions of the country, nor for males 
and females. One exception, for ex- 
ample, is age. When other socioeco- 
nomic characteristics are held constant, 
age effectively predicts participation in 
backwoods activities among males in all 
regions except the West, but age is an 
ineffective predictor of females’ partici- 
pation. Income, rather than age, is the 
more effective predictor of backwoods 
activities of males in the West. ‘This 
kind of variation in the association of 
recreation participation and socioeco- 
nomic characteristics by region and sex 
renders difficult any attempt to general- 
ize. A few generalizations are possible, 
however.?” 

Age is associated with nearly all out- 
door recreational activities, but it pre- 
dicts “active” recreation more effectively 
than other socioeconomic characteristics. 
Level of education and state of health 
are associated with participation in 
passive activities. Income, occupational 
status, and urbanization, in most re- 
gions, are associated with participetion 
in water-related recreation activities. 

The varying associations of these 
socioeconomic characteristics with out- 
door recreation participation, when 
viewed for each sex group by region, 
mitigate against any very precise pre- 
diction of outdoor recreation behavior. 
The best prediction that Proctor demon- 
strated was the participation in active 
recreation of males in the West, ac- 
counting for 45 percent of the variance 
in the “active” score. The active forms 
of recreation usually could be predicted 
more satisfactorily than any other gen- 


17 Analysis of social variables affecting 
recreational activities as a basis for recreation 
planning has been reviewed by H. Douglas 
Sessoms, “New Bases for Recreation Plan- 
ning,” Journal of the American Institute of 
Planners 30 (February 1964), pp. 26-33. 
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eral type, primarily because of the high 
predictive capacity of age—youth being 
the key element. For each sex-by- 
region category, the variance accounted 
for ranged from 30 percent to 45 per- 
cent, only a modesi attainment for a 
regression analysis in the social sciences. 

On the other hand, backwoods activi- 
ties were least predictable from socio- 
economic factors. The prediction of 
participation of Southern females in 
backwoods activities was least satis- 
factory (only 4 percent of the variance 
being accounted for), a reflection of the 
low level of their participation, con- 
sistent with the more distinctly differen- 
tiated sex roles in the South, while par- 
ticipation of females of the West in 
backwoods activities was predicted 
better (16 percent of the variance 
accounted for). 

In a more comprehensive model for 
accounting for outdoor recreation, Cic- 
chetti and his associates attempted to 
predict the probability of participating 
in particular outdoor recreation activi- 
ties, using the same (summer 1960) 
data. In addition to using many of the 
same socioeconomic factors that Proctor 
used, they added a number of recrea- 


tional and economic characteristics of. 


the area, a distinct advance theoreti- 
cally. But the addition of the eco- 
logical, economic, and resource charac- 
teristics did not yield notably better 
results. For the summer activities, 
swimming (34 percent of the variance 
accounted for) showed the best result, 
and the active sports of youth—playing 
outdoor games and sports, horseback 
riding, and bicycling—taken together, 
were predicted most satisfactorily, as 
Proctor had demonstrated. Similarly, 
backwoods activities were predicted with 
least precision. 

Both studies illustrate the need to 
expand the range of variables of such 
studies, if the prediction of demand for 
outdoor recreation is to be improved. 


CHANGES IN RECREATION, 1960-1965 


During the summer of 1960, persons 
twelve years of age and older engaged 
in thirty-three “activity days” of out- 
door recreation, a “day” representing an 
occasion of outdoor recreation during 
a day.‘® Five years later, the summer 
outdoor recreation participation had in- 
creased to 46 “days” per person, an 
increase of 40 percent. Table 2 pre- 
sents characteristics of recreationists by 
major types, while Table 3 shows the 
changes in participation rates of the 
individual activities. 

Most of the change may be attributed 
to an increase in participation in passive 
activities—nearly six days of it—and 
much of the remainder, almost five days, 
to active sports, chiefly associated with 
recreation of youth. Increases in active 
sports result partly from an increase in 
the percentage of the population in the 
younger ages. 

Water activities increased 2.4 days. 
Backwoods activities, which was 0.9 
days per person during the summer of 
1960, moved only to 1.2 days per person 
during the summer of 1965. 

It is clear, then, that the relatively 
inactive outdoor pursuits—picnics, at- 
tending sports events and outdoor 
drama, sightseeing, driving for pleasure, 
and the like—are occupying more of the 
leisure time, while activities that utilize 
large blocks of recreational resources— 
woods, fields, streams, lakes, and the 
like—increased minimally. There is 
little evidence here that the “flabby 


18 This unit of measurement permits count- 
ing more than one activity during the course 
of a day’s outing. Philip H. Ennis has re- 
viewed the conceptual and measurement prob- 
lems of this and other indicators of recrea- 
tion—Philip H. Ennis, “The Definition and 
Measurement of Leisure,” in Eleanor Bernert 
Sheldon and Wilbert E. Moore, eds., Indi- 
cators of Social Change: Concepts and Mea- 
surement (New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1968}, pp. 525-572. 
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TABLE 2—Major UNITED SIATES OUTDOOR 
RECREATION ACTIVITIES, BY SEX, METRO- 
POLITAN RESIDENCE, AND COLOR, 

1960 anp 1965> 











ACTIVITY 1960 1965 | CHANGE 
All Activities 33.01 | 46.36; 13.35 
Male 36.23 | 52,14 | 15.91 
Female 30.02 | 42.451 12.43 
In Standard Metropoli- 
tan Statistical 
Areas (SMSA’s) 35.02 | 50.42 | 15.40 
Notin SMSA 29.92 | 40.87 | 10.95 
White | 33.71 | 48.42 | 14.71 
Nonwhite 26.97 | 35.78 8.81 
Passive Activities 17.64 | 23.52 5.88 
Male 16.91 | 23.47 6.56 
Female 18.3C | 24.93 6.63 
In SMSA 19.10 | 26.22 7.12 
Not in SMSA 15.32 | 20.58 5.19 
White 18.03 | 24.66 6.63 
Nonwhite 14.27 | 20.68 6.41 
Water Activities 8.66 | 11.08 2.42 
Male 10.45 | 13.25 2.80 
Female 7.01 | 9.10 2.09 
In SMSA 9.02 | 11.78 2.19 
Not in SMSA 8.13 | 9.76 1.63 
White 9.13 | 11.91 2.73 
Nonwhite 4.21; 4.10; —O11 
Active Recreation 5.80 | 10.53 4.73 
Male 7.59 | 13.87 6.28 
Female 4.14) 748 3.34 
In SMSA 6.13 | 11.22 5.09 
Not in SMSA 5.28 | 9.25 3.97 
White 5.£3 | 10.50 4.97 
Nonwhite 8.05 | 10.69 2.64 
Backwoods Activities 0.91} 1.23 0.32 
Male 1.2 1.55 0.27 
Female 0.57 | 0,94 0.37 
In SMSA 0.7 1.20 0.43 
Not in SMSA 1.12} 1.28 0.16 
White 0.97} 1.35 0.38 
Nonwhite 0.44} 0.31! —0.13 


E Source: 1960, National Recreation Survey; 
1965 figures, courtesy of the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, United States Department of the 
Interior. 


American,” mentioned by Green, is 
hanging or sagging any less!?° 
The trend, then, is toward greater 


19 Green, Recreation, Leisure, and Politics, 
p. 107. 


TABLE 3—OvtTpoor RECREATION ACTIVITY 


Days PER PERSON, (PERSONS TWELVE 
YEARS OF AGE AND OVER) UNITED 
STATES, SUADIER 1960 AND 








SUMMER 1965 
DAYS PER 
PERSON 
ACTIVITY 
1960 1965 
Passive 
Driving for pleasure 6.68 | 6.65 
Picnics 2.14 | 3.21 
Sightseeing 2.20 -| 3.20 
Attending outdoor sports 
events 1.32 | 1.74 
Attending outdoor concerts, 
plays 0.21 | 0.34 
Walking for pleasure 4.34 | 7.34 
Nature walks (including wild- 
life & bird photography & 
bird watching) 0.75 | 1.77 
Water Activities 
Fishing 1.99 | 2.26 
Canoeing 0.07 | 0.14 
Sailing 0.05 | 0.16 
Other boating 1.22 | 1.56 
Water skiing 0.30 | 0.42 
Swimming 5.15 | 6.84 
Active 
Playing outdooor games or 
sports 3.63 | 6.58 
Horseback riding 0.42 | 0.54 
Bicycling 1,75 | 341 
Backwoods 
Camping 0.46 | 0.66 
Hiking 0.26 | 0.34 
Mountain-climbing 0.04 | 0.02 
Hunting 0.19 | 0.23 
Miscellaneous 0.40 | 0.54 


participation in recreational activities 
that may be provided within or near the 
urban places. Although recreational 
resources of field and stream, camp- 
grounds and lakes, may be overcrowded 
during the summer, the overcrowding is 
merely a consequence of an increasing 
population, rather than a startling in- 
crease in the rate of participation in 
activities requiring large allocations of 
resources. The small increment in back- 
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woods activities may be due to inacces- 
sibility, overcrowding, and other dis- 
advantages of sites. The reason, also, 
may lie partly in the preference for less 
physically demanding, more comfortable 
and convenient use of leisure time. 
Obviously, this is not the first evidence 
that Americans are becoming less robust. 

Passive activities are easier to provide 
than water activities and backwoods 
activities. As Christy has pointed out: 


Man-made resources and man’s internal 
resources may be substitutes for natural 
resources and . . . we should explore these 
alternative ways of meeting man’s needs 
for the pleasurable use of his leisure time.?° 


Here, again, the function of outdoor 
recreation in affecting personality ad- 
justment and maintaining mental health 
becomes critical. 


CHANGES BY SEX 


Males increased more than females in 
days-per-person participation, by about 
four days. In passive activities, females 
and males increased about equally, 
females slightly exceeding males in days- 
per-person participation, in 1965, as 
they also did in 1960. 

Residents of metropolitan areas 
(Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas) continued to maintain higher 
levels of participation than residents 
of smaller urban and of rural areas in 
all except backwoods recreation. Ac- 
cessibility, income, and education, as 
well as preference and other influ- 
ences bear upon this metropolitan-rural 
difference, 

The nonwhite population, as a whole, 
continued to participate less, per capita, 
than the white population did. In 1960, 
nonwhites participated 80 percent as 


20 Francis T. Christy, Jr, “Human Needs 
and Human Values for Environmental Re- 
sources,” Atlantic Naturaliss 22 (October- 
December, 1967), pp. 209-216 (quotation, p. 
212). 


frequently as did whites, but in 1965, 
nonwhites participated 74 percent as 
often as the whites did. Most of this 
difference remained in water activities— 
continued evidence of barriers that limit 
nonwhite participation. 

Other evidence, not presented here for 
lack of space, shows greater increases 
among the younger ages, particularly 
the age group twelve through seventeen 
years of age. The higher-income groups, 
particularly families with annual in- 
comes above $8,000, increased in activ- 
ity days per person much more than did 
the lower-income groups. This further 
increases the correlation between out- 
door recreation participation and in- 
come, and provides additional evidence 
that the disparity in participation which 
may possibly be attributed to imability 
because of economic status is actually 
increasing, rather than lessening. The 
lower-income groups, like everyone else, 
increased in participation in passive more 
than in other types of recreational 
activities. 

In addition, the better-educated in- 
creased in participation more than did 
those less well educated, intensifying 
this correlation in the same manner as 
income. 

All occupational groups increased 
in days of participation—farmers and 
craftsmen increasing the least, and man- 
agers, clerical and sales, and service 
workers, the most. The general ranking 
of occupations by participation per- 
sists, participation being greater among 
higher-prestige occupations. Neverthe- 
less, the differences in participation 
among occupations remain less than one 
would anticipate on the basis of the 
differences resulting from income and 
education. 

Over this period, the reasons which 
people give for not participating In an 
activity in which one would like to par- 
ticipate showed little change. Lack of 
time or of a supply of the resource, or 
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TABLE 4 CHANGES IN REASONS FOR NOT 
PARTICIPATING IN OUTDOOR RECREATION, 
UNITED STATES, 1960 anp 1965 


1960 | 1965 | CHANGE 


REASON 











% | % o 

Lack of time 28 | 29 +4 
Lack of supply, or crowd- 

edness, or distance 

from home 17 | 22| +5 
Lack of skill, age, health, 

fear 2) 19 | —2 
Lack of money 12} 12 0 
Lack of equipment 17| 10| —7 
Other S 8 0 
Total 100 | 100 


overcrowding, or distance from the re- 
source increased as reasons for not par- 
ticipating as much as one would like, 
while, as reasons for not participating, 
lack of equipment, lack of money, or 
lack of ability either declined or 
remained about the same (Table 4). 
This table reflects rather starkly the 
realities of the problem of supplying 
outdoor recreation. We are acquiring 
more equipment and are improving 
slightly in ability to participate. Lack 
of money as an inhibiting factor is sta- 
tionary. Supply, overcrawdedness, and 
the distance from where we live are the 
problems. Finding the time is also 
becoming more of a problem. 


SUMMARY 


Both the physical environment and 
the socioeconomic system reinforce one’s 
recreational encounters with the out- 
doors. This process leads to preferences 
for particular outdoor recreational ac- 


tivities. Those who engage in outdoor 
recreation more actively are healthier 
and, according to some studies, exhibit 
characteristic response patterns—person- 
ality traits—which set them apart from 
nonparticipants. The important ques- 
tion of the function of recreational ac- 
tivity in developing and maintaining a 
balanced personality remains to be ex- 
plored and appears to be a critical 
question in recreation-planning. 

Participation in outdoor activities is 
associated with age, sex, education, in- 
come, size of place of residence, color, 
and other background factors, but these 
provide only a moderately satisfactory 
basis for predicting outdoor recreation 
participation. While predictive factors 
differ by region, the addition of oppor- 
tunity characteristics to the model does 
not appear to improve precision. 

Over the brief span of years from 
1960 to 1965, summer recreational ac- 
tivity per person increased about two- 
fifths. Passive forms of recreation in- 
creased the most while backwoods 
activities increased very little. The 
vigorous recreational activities of youth 
also increased in frequency. The bene- 
fits of outdoor recreation are not being 
distributed more liberally among the 
disadvantaged, as reflected by income 
and education and color. Reasons given 
for not participating as much as one 
would like show that lack of time and 
an inadequate or inaccessible supply are 
increasing. Meanwhile, the capability 
to engage, based upon skill, age, equip- 
ment, and the like, is improving. 


Economic Responsibility for the By-Products 
of Production * 


By ALLEN V. KNEESE 


Asstract: The central concepts governing resources- 
allocation in the United States have historically been private 
property, freedom of exchange, and competition. The social 
engine built on these concepts has produced rapid exploita- 
tion of resources and rapidly rising per capita income in the 
United States. In recent years, however, resources which 
cannot readily be reduced to private ownership have become ` 
rapidly more important, and they are being overused and mis- 
used. The pollution of such “common property” resources 
as water and the air mantle is inherent in an economic system 
such as ours, once a certain stage of economic development is 
reached. ‘To deal successfully and efficiently with these prob- 
lems will require designing new governmental institutions 
and, especially, altering our system of incentives in such a 
way that the value of common property resources is reflected 
in market-type decisions. 
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ISTORICALLY, our ideas in law 

and economics about the alloca- 
tion of society’s resources have been 
closely geared to the concept of private 
property. This reflected confidence that 
private ownership, freedom of individ- 
ual choice, and the profit motive would 
direct resources to those uses where they 
are most productive, given the prefer- 
ences for various goods and services and 
the income of the population. This 
feeling and fears concerning loss of per- 
sonal freedom have underlain our na- 
tional assumption that the role of gov- 
ernment should be minimized and have 
been used to justify our traditional 
antipathy toward planning. 


THE GENERAL PROBLEM OF COMMON 
PROPERTY RESOURCES 


Of course, the need for some collec- 
tive action regarding the allocation and 
use of resources has been realized for 
a long time. Public works and defense 
have always appealed strongly, even (or 
especially) to the most conservative 
members of our society. Everyone ap- 
pears to have recognized that a certain 
minimum amount of collective action 
was needed to realize gains from co- 
operation. Accordingly, we have used 
public funds to build roads and dams, 
and schools, and, generally, for those 
activities where economies of large scale 
dictated huge investments or where in- 
vestments would yield widespread public 
gains which private enterprises could 
not capture. 

But now we have come to realize that 
there is another reason, and one of rap- 
idly increasing importance, why unregu- 
lated decentralized decisions of the indi- 
vidual, the household, the private firm, 
and even local units of government 
cannot be taken to lead to an over-all 
desirable result. We call this additional 
reason for a faltering “invisible hand,” 
rather vaguely, the need to protect the 
quality of the environment. 


One cannot hope to devise a definition 
of environment or environmental quality 
which would suit everyone. But it ap- 
pears that many social scientists (and 
probably others) have something like 
the economist’s concept of “common 
property resources” in mind when they 
speak of the environment. The idea of 
a common property resource (which 
should not be confused with a similar 
legal terminology) refers to those valu- 
able attributes of the natural world 
which cannot be, or can be only im- 
perfectly, reduced to individual owner- 
ship and therefore do not enter properly 
into the processes of market exchange. 
Notable among such resources are the 
air mantle, our water bodies, complex 
ecologica) systems, and space. The last 
includes visual properties of landscape, 
the radio spectrum, and public spaces 
which people wish to occupy or traverse. 
In this connection, it should be ncted 
that the constructions of man taken 
on common property or collective- 
good aspects where access to them is 
not controlled by property rights— 
most roadways, bridges, tunnels, and 
public recreational spaces—are impor- 
tant examples. 

The one feature which all of these 
common property (or environmental) 
resources have in common is that they 
are subject to congestion. At some low 
level of use, an additional user of the 
resource may impose virtually no cost 
on others. However, a point is reached 
where an additional user will cause 
others to have to incur additional costs 
or suffer disutilities associated with con- 
gestion. When this stage is reached, 
what economists call an externality or 
spillover effect occurs. In other words, 
a particular user does not take account 
of the cost that he imposes on others 
when he decides to use the common 
property resource. Our usual mecha- 
nism far limiting the use of resources 
and leading them into their highest- 
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productivity employments is the prices 
which are established through private 
exchanges. For common property re- 
sources this mechanism does not func- 
tion, and they must become the focus 
for collective or public management, 
unless they are to be severely over- 
used and misused. In the case of en- 
vironmental pollution, such overuse and 
misuse of the environment for waste- 
disposal could lead to disastrous results. 

We are now witnessing a situation in 
which the main basis for collective 
action in our society is shifting from the 
need for co-operation to realize collec- 
tive benefits to the urgent need to 
manage congestion of common property 
resources more effectively and efficiently. 
We can be fully confident that this 
need will continue to rise sharply in 
the future. And it is in this context 
of the allocation and management of 
common property resources that we 
must address the problem raised in the 
title of this paper, that is, economic 
responsibility for the by-products of 
production. 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
RESIDUALS 


In the production of wanted goods 
and services, the performance of our 
economy has been impressive in the past 
decade. The 1960’s have seen the 
United States emerge from a period of 
relatively slow economic growth and 
soul-searching about its mability to keep 
up with the growth rates of the Western 
European countries. The economy’s 
annual growth in gross national product 
(GNP) of about 4 percent per year 
has become one of the highest in the 
developed world, and the United States 
man-hour productivity growth of about 
6 percent per year is well above the 
postwar trend. Productivity gain has 
been particularly impressive in the 
manufacturing and agricultural sectors, 
and prices of goods have been falling 


relative to services, thus making 
food, energy, and material goods more 
and more copiously available to the 
population. These developments seem 
to be good reasons for euphoria,. and, 
in many ways, they certainly are. 

There is a dark lining on this silver 
cloud, however. The vast increase in 
manufacturing activity and output and 
the rapidly rising conversion of fossil 
fuels to energy has imposed an ever- 
increasing burden of waste residuals on 
the common property environment. The 
unwanted by-products of production 
have congested the unpriced environ- 
mental media so that rapidly rising 
external costs are being imposed on the 
population. In fact, the total weight 
of residuals discharged to the environ- 
ment tends to rise pari passu with the 
increase in manufacturing activity and 
energy-conversion unless there are gains 
in the technical efficiency of converting 
inputs to useful outputs or the recycle 
of used goods is increased. 

Throughout most of our history, the 
discharge of residuals to air, water, and 
the land was of concern only in par- 
ticular and unusual instances, if at all. 
Granted some of these instances were 
spectacular, such as the smoke in Pitts- 
burgh early in this century. But, over- 
all, we were endowed with immense 
space and vast flows of water which 
could dilute and assimilate residuals 
with little damage. When overloading 
of a particular waste-receiving medium 
did occur, it was often possible to 
remedy the situation by “treating” the 
particular waste flow involved. 

In recent years, the naturally avail- 
able assimilative capacity of the natural 
environment has been rapidly used up, 
and it is becoming more difficult to 
protect one environmental medium, such 
as water, without damaging another, 
such as air. In the past, when pol- 
lution-control efforts were undertaken, 
it was often assumed that if a liquid 
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or gaseous waste stream was treated, or 
solid wastes were burned or hauled off 
the premises, the pollution problem was 
solved. In recent years, we have gradu- 
ally come to appreciate that air, water, 
and solid-waste problems are closely 
interdependent, and their analysis and 
control is best viewed as a systems prob- 
lem relating to the whole process of the 
generation and control of residuals. 

It may help to clarify these points 
if, for a moment, we view the residuals- 
problem as a materials-balance problem 
for the entire economy. A diagram of 
how the goods and residuals-production 
process works is shown in Chart 1. The 
inputs to the system are fuels, foods, 
and raw materials part of which are 
converted into final goocs and part of 
which become waste residuals. Except 
for increases in inventory, final goods 
also ultimately enter the waste stream. 
Thus, goods which are “consumed” 
really only render certain services. 
Their material substance remains in 
existence and must be either reused or 
discharged back to the natural environ- 
ment from whence the basic materials 
initially came. But although the market 
generally puts a reasonable value on 
input materials? it fails, as we have 
seen, to price the damages which result 
when the waste residuals are returned 
to the common property environment. 

In an economy which is closed (no 
imports or exports) and where there is 
no net accumulation of stocks (plant, 
equipment, inventories. consumer du- 
rables, or residential buildings), the 
amount of residuals inserted into the 
natural environment must be approxi- 
mately equal to the weight of basic 
fuels, food, and raw materials entering 

1 There are important exceptions here too. 
Products of farms, mines, and forests are 
generally rather appropriately priced by 
market exchange. On the other hand, water 
(at the natural source) is generally not priced 


appropriately—again, because of its common 
property characteristic. 


the processing and production system, 
plus oxygen taken from the atmosphere 
(see Table 1). 

Of the “active” inputs, perhaps 
three-quarters of the over-all weight is 
eventually discharged to the atmosphere 
as carbon (combined with atmospheric 
oxygen in the form of CO or CO2) and 
hydrogen (combined with atmospheric 
oxygen as HO) under current condi- 
tions. This results from combustion of 
fossil fuels and from animal respiration. 
Discharge of carbon dioxide can be con- 
sidered harmless in the short run. 
There are large “sinks” (in the form of 
vegetation and large water bodies, 
mainly the oceans) which reabsorb this 
gas, although there is evidence of net 
accumulation of CO, in the atmosphere. 
Some experts believe that the latter is 
likely to show a large relative increase— 
as much as 50 percent—by the end of 
the century, possibly giving rise to sig- 
nificant—and probably, on balance, ad- 
verse——weather changes.* Thus, con- 
tinued combustion of fossil fuels at a 
high rate could produce externalities af- 
fecting the entire world. The effects 
associated with most residuals will nor- 
mally be more confined—usually limited 
to regional air- and water-sheds. 

The remaining residuals are either 
gases (like carbon monoxide, nitrogen 
dioxide, and sulfur dioxide—all poten- 
tially harmful, even in the short run) 
or dry solids (like rubbish and scrap) 
or wet solids (like garbage, sewage, and 
industrial wastes suspended or dissolved 
in water). In a sense, the solids are the 

2 Excluding stone, sand, gravel, and other 
minerals used for structural purposes, ballast, 
fillers, insulation, and the like. We also dis- 
regard gangue and mine tailings in this tally. 

8 See Implications of Rising Carbon Dioxide 
Content of the Atmosphere (New York: 
Conservation Foundation, 1963). There is 
strong evidence already that discharge of re- 
siduals has already affected the climate of 
individual cities—See William P. Lowry, 


“The Climate of Cities,” Scientific American 
(August 1967). 
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TABLE i—Wetrcutr or Basic MATERIALS PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES 
PLUS Nar Inports, 1963, 1964, 1965 (108 Tons)s 











AGRICULTURAL (INCLUDING FISHERY AND 
WILDLIFE AND Forest) Propucts 


; Crops (excluding livestock feed) 
Food { Livestock 
Other Products 
Fishery 
Forestry Products (85% dry weight basis) 
Sawlogs 
Puipwood 
Other 


Total 
Mineral Fuels 
Other Minerals 
Tron and ferroalloys 
Other metals 
Construction materials 
Other nonmetals 


Total 


Grand Total 
Total “active” materials> 





1963 1964 1965 
125 128 130 
100 103 102 
5 6 6 
3 3 3 
107 116 120 
53 55 56 
41 At 42 
434 452 459 
1,337 1,399 1,448 
204 237 245 
161 171 191 
1,579 1,668 1,763 
125 133 149 
2,069 2,209 2,348 
3,840 4,060 4,255 
2,261 2,392 2,492 


a Source: Compiled and irferred from official statistics. 
> Excluding mineral used for structural purposes, ballasts, fillers, and the like. 


irreducible limiting form of waste. By 
the application of appropriate equip- 
ment and energy, all undesirable sub- 
stances could, in principle, be removed 
from water and air streems—but what 
is left must obviously be solid. Looking 
at the matter in this way clearly reveals 
a primary interdependence between the 
various waste streams which, as pre- 
viously noted, casts into doubt the tradi- 
tional classification of air-, water-, and 
land-pollution as individual categories 
for planning and control policy. 

But solid residuals, or, for that mat- 
ter, those that remain in a liquid or 
gaseous state, do not necessarily have 
to be discharged to the environment. 
In many imstances, it is possible to re- 
cycle them into the productive system. 
The materials-balance view underlines 
the fact that the total materials through- 
put necessary to maintain a given level 
of production and consumption de- 


creases as the technical efficiency of uti- 
lization (that is, recycling of materials) 
increases. Similarly, the useful lifetime 
of goods is closely related to the net 
throughput of the system. The longer 
the period that cars, building, machin- 
ery, and other durables last, the fewer 
new materials are required to compen- 
sate for depreciation or to sustain a 
given rate of capital-accumulation. 

Finally, the more efficient the energy- 
conversion processes can be made (in 
the strict energy-conversion or Carnot 
cycle sense), the fewer waste products 
there will be for the environment to 
receive for a given total energy-produc- 
tion. Perfect utilization of carbona- 
ceous fossil fuels would leave only water 
and carbon dioxide as residuals, while 
nuclear-energy conversion need leave no 
chemical residuals at all (although 
thermal pollution and radiation hazards 
cannot be dismissed). 
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Since recycling of materials, increased 
durability of goods, and more efficient 
energy-conversion reduce the initial in- 
put of basic materials, failure to price 
the common property environment to 
which residuals are disposed has a 
“feedback” effect on the rate at which 
natural resources are used as inputs. 
Thus, our social overuse of the environ- 
ment for waste-disposal has implications 
for the more traditional conservation 
issue of how fast natural resource ma- 
terials should be used. We can be sure 
that they are being used too fast when 
the external costs of waste-disposal are 
not met. 


COMMON PROPERTY RESOURCES, 
RESIDUALS, AND THE FUNC- 
TIONING OF THE ECONOMY 


At both the level of research and the 
level of policy, we are just starting to 
appreciate that residuals-management is 
not a question of isolated and specific 
control of particular instances of air- 
and water-pollution or solid-wastes prob- 
lems. Rather, it is a large-scale and 
pervasive problem in the allocation of 
common property resources. Moreover, 
it is becoming clear that residuals- 
management is only one instance (but 
a very important one) of a much 
broader class of problems resulting from 
increasingly heavy use of common prop- 
erty resources. The situation with 
which this circumstance confronts the 
social sciences is that we must strive, 
and strive urgently, to gain a better 
understanding of the roles of decentral- 
ized decision-making and collective ac- 
tion in our new world, and to provide 
the research and information base for 
collective action. 

To focus once more on the residuals- 
management problem: once one realizes 
that the generation of residuals is a 


normal and inherent part of the produc- 
tion and consumption process, that 
waste (unrecycled) residuals are dis- 
charged heavily to common property 
(environmental) media which constitute 
valuable natural resources, and that, with 
economic growth, this burden will tend 
to become progressively heavier, it then 
becomes clear that governments con- 
front a management problem of unprec- 
edented extent and complexity. The 
components of this problem include 
planning; design of institutions of repre- 
sentative government which can effec- 
tively implement programs and gauge 
and reflect the values of the public in 
their decisions; devising policy instru- 
ments which can control the use of 
common property resources in an opti- 
mal manner; and, where public invest- 
ment can relieve congestion, the design 
and execution of appropriate public in- 
vestment programs. An example of the 
last would be the construction of arti- 
ficial reaeration facilities in streams to 
counteract the oxygen-depleting effects 
of organic-waste discharges. 

The common property problems asso- 
ciated with disposal of residuals take on 
diverse areal dimensions. Junk in a 
back yard may affect only the aesthetics 
of the immediate neighborhood; gaseous 
and liquid wastes affect regional air- 
and water-sheds; and persistent pesti- 
cides and CO, may affect the entire 
planet. Consequently, we confront 
problems of institution-building and 
policy-formation at the local, regional, 
national, and international levels. 

There has been some social sciences 
research on problems such as these, but 
only on a small scale and largely in 
much more limited contexts. The re- 
search and information base which we 
have, thus far, developed for confront- 
ing these urgent problems of social 
action is distressingly meager. 
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Outdoor Recreation Economics 


By Joux V. Krutitia and Jack L. Knetscu 


ABSTRACT: Outdoor recreation economics is an area similar 
to numerous other study areas in the general field of eco- 
nomics. Economists working in this area are concerned with 
the efficiency of the allocation of resources between outdoor 
recreation facilities and programs, on the one hand, and goods 
and services, generally, on the other—and, within the area 
of outdoor recreation, with the efficiency of the resultant mix 
of facilities and programs. Concomitantly, they become in- 
volved with the question of “distributive justice,” namely, 
the distribution of recreational opportunities among the vari- 
ous segments of the population. In this paper, we distinguish 
roughly between resource-oriented outdoor recreation, on the 
one hand, and population- or market-oriented outdoor recrea- 
tion on the other. In the former, we find a predominantly 
middle- or upper-middle-income clientele and an economic en- 
vironment which favors application of the analytical, manage- 
ment, and policy tools of “efficiency economics.” In the latter, 
we find concentrations of the impoverished among ghetto 
residents, and the question of equitable distribution of recrea- 
tional facilities and programs becomes equally as important 
as the efficiency with which they are provided. 
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UTDOOR recreation implies differ- 

ent things to different people and 
admits of a variety of different classifi- 
cations of activities. From the stand- 
point of this paper, it will be convenient 
to make a distinction between two 
rather general categories that stem from 
the relative emphasis of their resource, 
as opposed to market orientation. On 
the one hand, there is outdoor recrea- 
tion which depends to a greater degree 
on or is associated with a particular 
type of immobile resource environment, 
for example, mountains, seashores, and 
their recreational opportunities. Here 
we think of the resources as the medium 
for engaging in activities, whether active, 
like fishing, hiking, skiing, and boating, 
or passive, like sightseeing or merely 
relaxing in the sunshine. On the other 
hand, there is a set of outdoor recrea- 
tion activities which is more market- 
oriented, that is, which tends to take 
place at the centers of population and 
which may depend for its indulgence 
more on mobile resources, like capital 
and labor inputs, which can produce 
facilities such as playgrounds, parks, 
recreational programs, and the like, at 
nearly any site where the population or 
market may be. 

The essential concerns in the eco- 
nomics of outdoor recreation differ little 
from those of economic concerns gen- 
erally. We are faced with demands on 
scarce resources which can be used for 
recreational purposes, and also, in most 
cases, for alternative purposes, and we 
desire to allocate or use these productive 
resources in the ways that are most 
beneficial. All this is part of the larger 
problem of maximizing the net benefit 
from all potential combinations of 
goods, services, and leisure which the 
economy is capable of producing, given 
the resources with which it is endowed, 
the level of technology available, and 
the preferences of members of the soci- 
ety with respect to alternative goods, 


services, and leisure. We include leisure 
because it is an alternative to remuner- 
ative activity, and thus, in a sense, an 
alternative to the consumption of goods 
and services which could be purchased 
otherwise with the income which is fore- 
gone by opting for more leisure in lieu 
of remunerative activity. In short, 
leisure can be traded for goods and 
services, in spite of the fact that leisure 
and other commodities are also comple- 
mentary, that is, consumed together. 

Although recreational experiences are 
often cited as being highly personal and 
variable among individuals, the eco- 
nomic value is, nonetheless, real and 
comparable to the economic value of all 
consumer goods—a value measured by 
what people are willing to give up to 
attain them. Thus, the operational defi- 
nition of the value of outdoor recreation 
is simply the individual user’s willing- 
ness to pay for the use of resources 
rather than go without the opportunities 
afforded. 

This criterion of willingness to pay is 
fully consistent with the evaluation of 
all goods and services provided by a 
market system—the method of orga- 
nizing production and distribution for 
the bulk of goods and services in our 
economy. In a free-market economy, 
resources are devoted to those uses 
which are relatively more highly valued, 
as reflected in the prices that consumers 
are willing to pay, and are thus diverted 
from alternative potential uses, reflect- 
ing consumers’ insufficient willingness to 
pay the required prices. 

In the case of providing outdoor 
recreation, however, there are two major 
difficulties that give rise to allocative 
concern. The first stems from the no- 
tion that although the economic value 
of outdoor recreation is comparable to 
that of other resource-uses, the demands 
are not registered in the market. Al- 
though a private market does exist in 
recreation, it caters to only a limited 
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spectrum of the demands, with major 
provisions made publicly. Although 
good reasons may underlie this choice, 
the relative preferences of consumers 
may not be adequately reflected in the 
case of many recreational facilities or 
opportunities. 

Another concern with our means of 
allocating resources has to do with the 
assumption—an assumption which is 
particularly crucial for an important 
area of outdoor recreation—that there 
is a socially sanctioned distribution of 
income, that is, the concept of efficient 
resource-allocation, and concomitantly, 
that the allocative criteria used in 
weighing the benefits and the costs of 
any proposal affecting recreation are 
meaningful only for a given distribution 
of income. There is a different alloca- 
tion of resources which is efficient for 
each different distribution of income 
among persons with differing tastes. 
Thus, if a benefit-cost criterion is to be 
meaningful in application at any par- 
ticular time in any particular area, the 
distribution of income relevant to the 
problem must itself 5e one which is 
considered “right,” in the sense that it 
enjoys a social sanction. 

It may now be clear why we chose 
to distinguish betwean the resource- 
oriented outdoor recreation activities, 
on the one hand, and the market- or 
population-centered activities on the 
other. In the former, the rules of the 
“efficiency game” are, to a very con- 
siderable extent, applicable. In the 
latter, when we consider the inner-city 
ghetto and its related environment, few 
would maintain that the distribution of 
national income and social weal to the 
ghetto residents represents an equitable 
one, socially judged, or that society, if 
given, say, an “instant feasible alterna- 
tive,” would sanction such conditions. 
Accordingly, while economic analysis 
concerns itself with an efficient alloca- 
tion of resources in both cases, the rules 


of how we might want to provide for 
recreation in the one case are likely to 
be different from the rules—or, rather, 
the specific criteria—for the allocation 
of resources in the other. 


TRADITIONAL JUSTIFICATION FOR 
NoNPRICING OF OUTDOOR 
RECREATION SERVICES 


In a society which sanctions vesting 
rights to property in private individuals 
and businesses, the pricing system is 
relied upon to allocate resources among 
the neerly limitless possibilities. To the 
extent that public policy (progressive 
income-tax structure, inheritance taxes, 
and the like) retains, for the most part, 
a sanctioned income-distribution, the 
free market, with prices as signaling de- 
vices, has many advantages. A shift in 
tastes, reflected by increases in the de- 
mand for, or an increase in the willing- 
ness 70 pay (increased price) for, a 
commodity, will signal to entrepreneurs 
that higher returns may be possible 
throuzh increasing production of such 
commodities as compared with alterna- 
tive employment of their productive 
resources. Thus, relatively more re- 
sources will be allocated to those activi- 
ties for which there has been experienced 
a relative increase in demand, and as 
prices fall and returns decline, less will 
be allocated to those from which de- 
mand has shifted. In this way, prices 
of both inputs and product outputs, and 
hence returns to investment, represent 
signaling devices which result in a flow 
of resources continuously adjusting to 
correspond with changes in relative 
prefarences among consumption goods 
and services. 

The pricing system, however, fails 
to function properly as an efficient 
resource-allocator under some technical 
conditions.t Aside from the question of 


1There may be conditions which cause 
market failure that are not technical in nature, 
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the distribution of income, the factors of 
production must be divisible to permit 
more or less continuously variable 
amounts and proportions; moreover, the 
output must also be divisible, in the 
sense that if provided for one consumer, 
it is not automatically and simultane- 
ously provided for all individuals, irre- 
spective of whether or not they pay 
for it. 

If inputs are not divisible, we get 
production under conditions such that 
the cost of serving an additional person 
is less than the average cost for all con- 
sumers. In the case of our national 
parks and wilderness areas, for example, 
once the cost of providing the area for 
recreation has been undertaken, the 
additional cost of admitting an addi- 
tional recreationist may be almost zero. 
Under such circumstances, maximum 
net benefits could not be realized by 
charging each user the average cost of 
all use because the savings in costs re- 
sulting from excluding some individuals 
would be less than the loss of benefits 
from their exclusion. This may be one 
reason for a policy to charge a nominal 
or even no price for some recreational- 
area uses. 

When the output or product is in- 
divisible, so that if it is provided for 
one individual, no other individual can 
be excluded for failing to pay a price, 
one would expect that no market would 
be established. National defense is a 
classical case of the nonexcludability 
character of an indivisible product. The 
same characteristic attaches to the 
option value of irreproducible resources 
such as unique scenic areas, genetic in- 
formation of threatened species, and the 


but we assume for this purpose that govern- 
ment policies with respect to policing monop- 
oly, maintaining high level of employment, 
redistributing income, and the like, which in- 
volve measures other than pricing policy, deal 
with the questions posed by other conditions 
of market failure. 


like. In these cases, we may perceive 
an important value in retaining an 
option for future use of such resources, 
and may, therefore, be willing to refrain 
from action which would have an irre- 
versible consequence for such irrepro- 
ducible resources. However, if the 
option is retained for any individual of 
society, for example, by protecting a 
threatened species from extinction, it is 
equally and simultaneously retained for 
all members of society. Accordingly, it 
is not possible to establish markets for 
options of this sort nor for the adequate 
provision of commodities or services 
having as a significant part of their 
total value such attributes of jointness 
in supply or product indivisibility.? 
Although the above limitations of 
prices and market transactions for lead- 
ing to optimal resource allocations may 
have been at the root of pricing policies 
which historically avoided exacting the 
users’ willingness to pay for services of 
resource-based recreational facilities, a 
contributing, if not alternative, reason 
has, perhaps, been very influential. 
This is the concept, in societies with 
an egalitarian tradition, of the “merit- 
good”: that is, the consumption of 
some goods or services is conceived to 
be of such overriding significance to the 
well-being of members of society that 
their consumption, within limits, by any 
individual should not be dependent on his 
income.*? Put another way, the budget 


2 The interested reader can refer to perhaps 
the most comprehensive treatment of the phe- 
nomenon of the failure to reveal one’s true 
willingness to pay for goods or services from 
the consumption of which he cannot be ex- 
cluded, and of related problems of market 
failure, in Mancur Olson, The Logic of Col- 
lective Action: Public Goods and the Theory 
of Groups (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1965). 

3For the original discussion of this phe- 
nomenon, under the term “merit wants,” see 
Richard A. Musgrave, The Theory of Public 
Finance (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959), pp. 
9, 13-14. 
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constraint imposed on the consumption 
of goods and services, in general, is re- 
laxed, in the case of satisfying merit- 
wants, by providing for them (at least 
in part) at public expense. Examples 
of merit-goods in the United States 
would be public education, public health 
programs, museums, and the like, as well 
as outdoor recreation in public play- 
grounds, parks, and campgrounds. 


LIMITATIONS ON APPLICABILITY OF 
TRADITIONAL JUSTIFICATION OF 
NONPRICED RECREATION 


When we consider the merit-want 
rationale in relation to the general prob- 
lem of deprivation in the inner city or 
in some outlying areas near urban 
places, few reasonable persons would 
maintain that willingness to pay, and 
related measures of the value of benefits, 
should be employed as tests for the 
allocation of resources to improve out- 
door recreational facilities or programs 
in these areas. On the other hand, 
given the dominant clientele of the 
typical resource-oriented recreational 
areas, the applicability of the merit- 
want, public-subsidy rationale needs to 
be carefully examined. There is also 
reason to question the assumption of 
zero or nominal marginal costs in pro- 
viding many recreational services, given 
the congestion encountered within many 
recreational areas. Moreover, there is 
a need to recognize the subsidized 
services’ disincentive effects on enroll- 
ment of the private sector of the econ- 
omy in the effort required to meet 
burgeoning outdoor recreation demands, 
as well as the allocative distortions 
within the recreational sector when 
pricing is dismissed as a matter of con- 
vention where it can function effec- 
tively as an efficient resource-allocator. 

We find that resource-oriented out- 
door recreation activity often involves 
substantial expenditure for equipment 


that is not inexpensive, At the top of 
the list is $3,000 to $10,000 for a travel 
trailer, or for the pickup truck-camper 
combination which has come increas- 
ingly into vogue with “camping” fami- 
lies. But, aside from such touring— 
rather than camping—expenditures, out- 
lays for outdoor recreation activities 
involving power boats will rival ex- 
penditures on campers and trailers. The 
expenses involved in obtaining more 
personal items, such as those associated 
with skiing, are not inconsequential, and 
the expenditure required to equip a 
family for comfortable back-packing 
activities soon mounts to four figures. 
To those who are enthusiastic about this 
kind of activity, travel to and from the 
sites of immobile resources involves con- 
siderable expense. As a consequence, 
participation in such resource-oriented 
outdoor recreational activities is re- 
stricted predominantly to those income 
classes well able to meet a comparatively 
small additional cost of admission. ‘The 
issue of budget constraints that have an 
adverse 2ffect on access to merit goods is 
not very meaningful for the majority of 
people who participate in this kind of 
recreaticnal activity. 

Aside from the issue of merit-wants, 
the subsidization of such recreational 
services often results in the failure to 
maximize the net benefits from resources 
available to the community. Pricing, 
looked upon from another perspec- 
tive, is a means by which to allocate 
scarce resources among alternative uses. 
Where no scarcity exists (that is, no 
opportunity returns are foregone), no 
price is warranted. This applies simi- 
larly, then, in cases in which we have 
facilities with excess capacity. But 


' when excess capacity does not exist and 


the services of a facility are subsidized, 
crowding will occur. Here we find, as 
at Yosemite, the South Rim of the 
Grand Canyon, and Yellowstone’s geo- 
thermal attractions, a congestion which 
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is not only destructive of the ecology in 
the area, but is also likely to have 
benefit-diminishing disutilities as the 
recreational site’s capacity is exceeded. 
Even wilderness areas like the Boundary 
Waters Canoe Area are becoming so 
heavily used that the atmosphere of 
remoteness sought in wilderness experi- 
ence is being eroded rapidly. Under 
such circumstances, it is no longer 
meaningful to provide unrestricted ac- 
cess to the most heavily used areas. 
Rationing by pricing, perhaps coupled 
with other restraints, not only would 
reduce the excessive demand, but could 
be used as a management tool for re- 
distributing activity toward less heavily 
used areas and times. 

As indicated in our discussion of the 
expenditures necessary for engaging in 
resource-based outdoor recreation activ- 
ity, complementary goods, for example, 
equipment, obtained at substantial cost, 
are employed in such activities. When 
the recreational service of the resource 
on which the activity is based is under- 
priced, the complementary inputs which 
combine with it can be expected to be 
used in excess, reflecting the overuse of 
the underpriced input. An important, 
nonefficiency, side-result of such policies 
is that, as with so many other publicly 
provided services, the underpricing 
simply results in the value of those 
services being capitalized in other assets 
providing complementary services. Just 
as underpriced irrigation water results 
in increases in the value of private lands 
on which such water is used, so a portion 
of the value of publicly owned recrea- 
tion facilities finds its way into expanded 
sales and profits for firms which sell 
equipment, and into increases in the 
value of land surrounding the publicly 
owned recreational facilities which are 
provided at nominal user costs. 

A final problem associated with failure 
to use pricing in areas of recreation 
where the merit-want rationale is in- 


appropriate is the serious disincentive 
effect it has on provision of adequate 
resources for these activities. Inasmuch 
as private suppliers of resource-based 
outdoor recreation services cannot com- 
pete with subsidized, publicly supplied 
recreational services, there is'no incen- 
tive for private-resource owners to aid 
in supplying the burgeoning demand for 
such services. This failure to enroll the 
private sector is reflected by the fact 
that demands for resources outstrip the 
fiscal capabilities of the public—or, at 
least, the performance of the appropria- 
tion committees of the Congress and 
state legislatures. 

To summarize, then, there is need to 
depart from conventional pricing poli- 
cies to the extent that we encounter 
capacity-limitations and to consider 
instituting user fees as a means of 
rationing scarce resources and as man- 
agement tools to redistribute the load 
among all facilities more appropriately 
to their carrying capacities. Second, 
charging users for such things as 
National Park, Forest Service, and Na- 
tional Recreation Area campgrounds, 
boat-launching facilities, and related 
services would serve as a test of the eco- 
nomic demand for such services and 
would set in motion an efficiency- 
inducing effect. In those instances 
where the demand for such services was 
quite price-responsive, the numbers of 
participants and their participation fre- 
quency would drop, relieving pressure on 
such resources through discouraging visi- 
tation by individuals for whom the ex- 
perience has a low marginal value. It 
would also release needed public fiscal 
resources for other programs. In cases 
where the demand was not responsive, 
so that visitation would not be affected 
appreciably, the prospect of profitable 
returns to private-resource owners would 
be enhanced and could bring about com- 
mitment of new resources to these ends, 
thereby easing the supply constraints 
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without a commensurate demand for 
public fiscal resources. 


OUTDOOR RECREATION FOR THE CITY 


If poverty is a basic and pervasive 
feature of parts of cities, then tests 
such as “willingness to pay” and benefit- 
cost criteria, where the validity of the 
criterion is related to the social ac- 
ceptability of the particular income- 
distribution, are obviously meaningless 
concepts for the allocation of resources 
to cutdoor recreation programs. Large 
allocations, or larger allocations, of re- 
sources provided through public fiscal 
measures are clearly in order. 

Thus, where such useful notions as 
willingness to pay, and market tests of 
correspondence between consumer pref- 
erences and kind and quality of services 
being provided, are unavailing, more 
explicit recreational planning is required. 
But inadequacy of notions of willingness 
to pay and of market tests does not 
dispel the need to conform to consumer 
prererences, even if ihe particular 
consumption clientele does not have 
the wherewithal to participate in the 
“market-voting game.” 

It is important that we not only 
respond to the quantity of the recrea- 
tion services demanded in this fashion, 
but also that, in doing so, we do not, 
as a society, persist in providing inap- 
propriate mixes or types of recreational 
opportunities to different segments of 
the population. In our new-found en- 
thusiasm for recreational planning, we 
often find ourselves providing only a 
narrow range of recreational opportu- 
nities, and, furthermore, we have a 
great tendency to provide increasing 
quantities of what we have already 
provided in the past. 

A serious error persists in much of 
our recreation-planning of this kind: we 
are able to judge the demand for recrea- 
tion facilities solely by observing present 


recreational habits and multiplying the 
current participation rates by antici- 
pated future populations. There is 
serious danger that the resulting magni- 
tudes are completely meaningless. The 
participation-rate figures observed are 
those under prevailing conditions of 
recreation opportunities. This use of 
facilities is determined not only by what 
the population in question demands, but 
also by what has been made available to 
them. The hazard of short-changing 
the impoverished by this procedure for 
determiring what they want is real and 
impending. There is too facile a tend- 
ency to beguile oneself with computing 
ratios and performing arithmetic opera- 
tions, as a substitute for meaningful 
recreaticnal-planning activity. 

It is in this area that the creative 
integration of the contributions of econ- 
omists, social psychologists, and sociolo- 
gists is needed in order to introduce the 
concept of consumer preferences mean- 
ingfully into the planning of recreational 
facilities and programs, when that con- 
cept must travel independently of the 
notion cf willingness to pay, as conven- 
tionally used. The identification of 
tastes, preferences, and potentials for 
growth and development of progres- 
sively more sophisticated tastes, as op- 
portunities for learning experiences are 
provided, might all fall within the 
province of, and present a challenge to, 
the behavioral scientist. 

The demands for outdoor recreation 
facilities are, with the exception of na- 
tional biologic and scenic wonders, pre- 
dominantly local or regional in char- 
acter. The provision of recreational 
facilities, therefore, may be viewed pri- 
marily as a local public responsibility. 
But the current state of such provisions 
raises the serious question of local fiscal 
capability, and of state and, perhaps 
more irnportant, federal, responsibility. 
The question of the nature and extent 
of the latter’s responsibility might be 
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raised. A policy environment of incen- 
tives and restraints might be created 
which would present more efficient and 
equitable provisions for recreational 
services. Alternatively, programs can be 
formulated with equally good intentions 


that will limit the choices available 
or guarantee only more acquisition of 
facilities where more operating programs 
are more urgently needed. There is 
great need for careful stock-taking at 
this juncture. 


Emerging Legal Strategies: Judicial Intervention 
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ABSTRACT: Citizen-initiated environmental litigation is a 
response to the inability of traditional administrative agencies 
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and alignment with limited constituencies, are often unequal 
to the broadened perspectives which modern legislation and 
new public attitudes demand of them. Highway departments, 
for example, are charged with continuing to attend to the 
building of the “shortest, cheapest and straightest” roads, 
minimizing or ignoring new mandates to concern themselves 
with the environmental effects of their work. In conse- 
quence, important policy decisions are undermined or dis- 
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policy decisions to a forum’in which democratic processes 
work more effectively. One such incipient technique is the 
judicial “remand” of administrative action to the legislatures. 
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NVIRONMENTAL problems are 

not a novelty in American court- 
rooms. Courts have traditionally abated 
pollution as a nuisance, and it is quite 
common for public agencies to obtain 
judicial enforcement of .their orders 
regulating the use of land, water, and 
air. In the last few years, however, a 
new kind of litigation has developed 
which portends a dramatically different 
role for the judiciary: The plaintiffs are 
usually private citizens rather than 
government agencies; and they sue to 
enforce rights which they assert as 
members of the general public, not as 
property-owners seeking to protect con- 
ventional economic interests. Moreover, 
the governmental agencies which are 
supposed to be protecting the public 
interest are often themselves cited as 
defendants. 

Such citizen-initiated litigation is 
typified by suits against highway de- 
partments challenging the necessity or 
location of a proposed road;? actions by 
local citizens against the United States 
Forest Service challenging its manage- 
ment of public lands; and suits to en- 
join offshore oil-drilling ë or a proposed 
airport extension* which, it is alleged, 
will adversely affect scenic or wildlife 
resources. 

In the past, such cases were routinely 
dismissed at the outset, both because the 
government was immune from suit and 
because it was said that private citizens 
had no “standing” to represent the 
public interest.© The so-called sover- 

1 Citizens’ Committee for the Hudson Valley 
v. Volpe, 302 F. Supp. 1083 (S.D.N.Y. 1969) ; 
Road Review League v. Boyd, 270 F. Supp. 
650 (S.D.N.Y. 1967). 

2 Parker v. United States, Civil No. C-1368 
(D. Colo., filed Jan. 7, 1969); Sierra Club 
v. Hickel et al, Civil No. 51,464 (N.D. 
Cal., filed June 5, 1969). 

8 Weingand v. Hickel, No. 69-1317-EC (S.D. 
Cal., filed July 10, 1969). 

4Abbot v. Osborn, No. 1465 (Super. Ct., 
Dukes County, Mass., filed March, 1969). 

5 National Parks Ass’n. v. Udall, Civil No. 
3904-62 (D.D.C. 1962). 


eign-immunity doctrine—based largely 
on the ancient notion that “the king can 
do no wrong’—has long been discred- 
ited as a viable legal theory, and has 
gradually (though not yet fully) dis- 
sipated as an effective defense. 

The “standing” doctrine has only re- 
cently come under full-scale attack, but 
it, too, is rapidly losing ground. Courts 
used to accept unquestioningly the as- 
sertion that if citizens were allowed to 
sue simply as members of the public, 
the way would be open to a plethora of 
crank suits. And such suits were 
thought unnecessary because public of- 
ficials stood ready to vindicate the pub- 
lic interest. Judicial attitudes toward 
standing have changed markedly in the 
last few years. In a recent case, in 
which local citizens intervened to chal- 
lenge a radio license renewal by the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
the court said:® 


The theory that the Commission can al- 
ways effectively represent the listener inter- 
ests . . . without the aid and participa- 
tion of legitimate listener representatives 
fulfilling the role of private attorneys gen- 
eral is one of those assumptions we col- 
lectively try to work with so long as they 
are reasonably adequate. When it becomes 
clear . . . that it is no longer a valid as- 
sumption which stands up under the reali- 
ties of actual experience, neither we nor 
the Commission can continue to rely on 
it... . We cannot fail to note that the 
long history of complaints ... had left 
the Commission virtually unmoved. ... 
[T]he renewal application might well have 
been routinely granted except for the de- 
termined and sustained efforts of [the 
complaining citizens] at no small expense 
to themselves. 


The withdrawal of technical barriers 
to suit is an important step, but it only 
sets the stage for the inquiry which 
courts must undertake once the curtain 


6 Office of Communication, United Church 
of Christ v. Federal Communications Comm’n., 
359 F.2d 994 (D.C. Cir. 1966). 
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is drawn back from the process of ad- 
ministrative decision-making. For if it 
is true that private initiatives are needed 
to provoke, and at times to displace, 
administrative agencies charged with 
protecting the public interest, grave 
questions are raised about the whole 
structure of governmental regulation in 
which we have invested so much of 
our trust. 

Ii courts were only being asked to 
correct legal missteps by the agencies 
in such cases, or to intervene in those 
rare cases where “arbitrary and capri- 
cious action” were said to be involved, 
the implications would not be so far- 
reaching. But it is clear that this is not 


at all the import of most citizen- 


initiated litigation. Rather, judges are 
being asked to look behind the exercise 
of administrative discretion. The charge, 
bluntly put, is that agencies are not to 
be trusted to effectuate the public inter- 
est; and not simply that they may have 
misread their statutory mandate in a 
given case. 

It is the agencies’ perspective and 
point of view which is under attack. 
Judicial uneasiness about this question 
has become overt in recent decisions. 
In the radio-licensing case, for example, 
the court noted that the Commission 
evinced a “curious reutrality in favor 
of the licensee,” an attitude which put 
their handling of the matter “beyond 
repair” by the usual judicial technique 
of a remand to the Commission for fur- 
ther proceedings according to proper 
legal standards. ‘The court took the 
unusual step of revoking the license 
itself. 

Similarly, in recent Massachusetts 
cases,’ in which citizens challenged the 
highway department’s decision to take 
park land for its own use, the court 
noted a disturbing insensitivity on the 

T Sacco v. Department of Public Works, 352 
Mass. 670, 227 N.E. 2nd 478 (1967); Robbins 


v. Department of Public Works, 214 N.E. 2d 
577 (1969). 


part of the highway agency to the state’s 
concern for the maintenance of pubic 
parks, The defendant highway depart- 
ment claimed it had ample authority 
under a broad statute which authorized 
it to “improve” the lands of the com- 
monwealth; thus, it said, it could take 
park land at will, and its decision to do 
so must be respected by the judiciary. 
This was too much for the Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court of Massachusetts. Plainly 
annoyed by such arrogance, the court 
responded: 


The improvement of public lands contem- 
plated by this section does not include the 
widening of a State highway. It seems 
rather that the improvement of public 
lands which the legislature provided for 

. is to preserve such lands so that they 
may be enjoyed by the people for recrea- 
tional purposes. 


The court held that before the highway 
department could take park land, it had 
to go to the legislature and obtain 
specific authorization. 

Judicial disenchantment with the ad- 
ministrative process is by no means new, 
but contemporary concerns about the 
environment have cast the problem in 
a new light; for they have brought home 
to courts the insufficiency of traditional 
institutions for dealing with the multi- 
perspective, or ecological, approach 
which intelligent environmental man- 
agement implies. Although it was never 
true that construction of a highway in- 
volved only problems of highway engi- 
neering, for a long time we seemed satis- 
fied if highway-building agencies acted 
honestly and according to accepted 
engineering principles. We asked no 
more of them, and judicial review of 
their conduct could thus be limited to 
the question whether they were vio- 
lating statutory standards, or acting 
arbitrarily. 

Those narrow standards no longer 
suffice. We have come to recognize that 
a highway project goes beyond the 


¢ 
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problem of facilitating traffic, and may 
involve issues of housing, water-pollu- 
tion, demographic patterns, and a host 
of other questions. Our perspective has 
broadened, and a number of statutes 
now require, for example, that project- 
building agencies take account of local 
problems and of all reasonable alterna- 
tives to the disruption of parks, wild- 
life and waterfowl refuges, historic sites, 
and scenic attractions. Even such 
prosaic matters as dredge-and-fill permit 
applications filed with the Corps of En- 
gineers must be referred to state and 
federal fish and wildlife agencies for 
consideration of their effects on such 
resources, 

The new breadth of vision is com- 
mendable; but there is a wide gap be- 
tween legislative statements of purpose 
and fulfillment on the part of deeply 
entrenched bureaucracies. A traditional 
single-purpose agency—long committed 
to getting roads built or rivers dredged— 
does not become an environmental om- 
budsman by legislative fat. An agency 
staffed principally with highway engi- 
neers, long accustomed to dealing with 
certain limited groups in the community, 
and with a well-established sense of mis- 
sion and priorities, is not easily trans- 
formed, Recent congressional hearings, 
for example, revealed that long after the 
enactment of the Fish and Wildlife Co- 
ordination Act, imposing upon the Corps 
of Engineers responsibility for the 
aquatic environment, even its formal 
public notices continued to say: 


The decision of the Department of the 
Army must be based on the effect the 
proposed work would have upon naviga- 
tion, and not on its effect on property 
values or other considerations having 
nothing to do with navigation. 


8 Estuarine Areas, Hearings Before a Sub- 
committee on Fisheries and Wildlife Conser- 
vation, Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, House cf Representatives, 90th 
Cong., ist Sess., Serial No. 90-3 (1967). 


Congressional pressure brought about a 
formal restatement of function, but one 
need only visit a local Corps office for 
a brief chat to wonder how much—in 
outlook, in perspective, and in fact— 
that agency has modified its traditional 
stance as a single-minded, navigation- 
oriented enterprise. _ 

It is this dilemma which has been 
brought so forcefully to the attention of 
the courts in the last few years. And 
judges, who used to say confidently that 
they ought not to substitute their judg- 
ment for the “expertise” of administra- 
tors, have begun to ponder whether and 
to what extent the expertise of the high- 
way department is to be deferred to 
when the question is highways versus 
parks. 

The problem is not merely that a 
traditional agency may lack the range 
of technical expertise needed to evalu- 
ate the diverse issues being presented, 
or that they may have a sense of mis- 
sion about their function which tends 
to make them less than disinterested; 
or even that they have a history of close 
dealings with certain interests and in- 
dustries which represent only one of the 
perspectives to which they are supposed 
to be attuned. The new ecological per- 
spective to which they have been asked 
to respond implements a fundamental 
modification in the nature of the ques- 
tions before them, To ask an agency to 
accommodate the demand for roads with 
the demand for parks and low-cost 
housing is to thrust upon them far- 
reaching public policy choices. 

To make such choices, traditional ad- 
ministrative agencies are peculiarly ill- 
suited. Their perspective, their nar- 
rowness of outlook, their considerable 
insulation from substantial segments of 
the public—the very things which make 
them attractive as a source of technical, 
managerial decisions—become serious 
detriments in an agency charged with 
the resolution of large policy issues. It 
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is this problem which judges in the cases 
cited above intuitively sensed as they 
rejected the agency’s demands for con- 
ventional deferential treatment. 

The citizen-initiated lawsuit is thus 
principally an effort to open the decision- 
making process to a wider constituency 
and to force decision-making into a 
more open and responsive forum. The 
aid of courts is noč sought so that judges 
will substitute their judgment for that 
of administrators either an engineering 
questions or on broad policy issues. 
Rather, the courts are sought out as 
an instrumentality whereby complaining 
citizens can obtain access to a more 
appropriate form for decision-making. 

This phenomenon is more easily de- 
scribed than explained. In the Massa- 
chusetts highway-park disputes, the goal 
was to deprive the highway agency of 
ultimate authoritv over the policy ques- 
tion involved and to force the legis- 
lature openly to consider and resolve the 
issue presented by the cases. Techni- 
cally, the court ruled that the highway 
department lacked adequate authority 
to seize park land at will. Essentially, 
however, the goal of the lawsuit was to 
put the issue before the legislature, 
where it would have to be confronted 
and resolved in the full light of public 
attention. The court thus ruled in the 
Robbins case: 


It is essential to the expression of plain 
and explicit authority to divert parklands 
... to new and inconsistent uses that 
there appear in the legislation not only 
a statement of the new use but a state- 
ment or recital showing in some way legis- 
lative awareness of the existing public use. 
In short, the legislation should express not 
merely the public will for the new use but 
its willingness to surrender or forego the 
existing use. 


It is with holdings such as this that 
courts respond to citizen pressures to 
democratize the decision-making process 
as it affects issues of environmental 


quality. The effect of such holdings 
is suggested by a letter which the 
plaintiffs’ attorney wrote, describing 
the events which followed the court’s 
decision: 


The Legislature of Massachusetts had more 
discussion over the Fowl Meadow [the 
parkland involved in the case] than almost 
anything else ...in 1969.... After a 
Herculean effort, the House of Representa- 
tives in Massachusetts voted 134-90 to au- 
thorize a feasibility study of a westerly 
route, such as we have been working for. 
However, our local [highway] Department 
brought out its troops in the form of at 
least six men who spent most of the week 
in the State House and, after reconsidera- 
tion, obtained a bill for an opposite route 
by the narrow score of 109-105. The 
Senate concurred after removing some 
amendments and the Governor signed the 
bill. However, the whole subject of super 
highway consctruction ... has been put 
into the hands of a seven-man commission 
which is to report whether any new high- 
ways are needed....In the meantime, 
the Governor has stated in public and 
written us that he will not permit the 
transfer of the requisite parkland. 


To be sure, such litigation does not 
assure that the advocates of any given 
position will triumph, or that the legis- 
lature will necessarily produce a wise 
resolution. It does, however, help to 
move questionable environmental deci- 
sion-making into a forum where issues 
of policy must be made and articulated 
openly, and where legislators must assess 
the political consequences of taking one 
position or another. Measured against 
a system which has been characterized 
by its responsiveness to particular and 
limited interest groups, by its single- 
mindedness and limited perspective, and 
by its penchant for quiet resolution of 
potential conflict (often revealed in the 
attitude that the less the public knows, 
the less trouble there will be), judicial 
intervention of the type described above 
is a significant step forward. 
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In an area such as environmental 
quality, where we struggle so much to 
determine what our goals should be, it 
is instructive to recall, from time to 
time, the enormous difficulties encoun- 
tered in getting public agencies to re- 
spond to those situations in which there 
is a substantial consensus about goals; 
and in which narrow-interest groups 
have learned to manipulate the govern- 
mental process to their own advantage, 
to the dismay and detriment of the 
dominant community. All too often the 
public is simply presented with a fait 
accompli. 

It has been traditional to tell com- 
plaining citizens to take their problems 
to the legislature, or to assume that, 
ultimately, resort to the ballot box will 
assure effectuation of the public will. 
The electoral process, as those who have 
suddenly awakened to see the bulldozers 
at work well know, is a very blunt 
instrument. In the swirling multitude 
of issues that intervene between periodic 
elections, it is not easy to cast a ballot 
which clearly says, “I disapprove your 
highway policy, approve your stance on 
foreign aid, and abhor your farm 
policy.” Nor is it very realistic to tell 


a troubled community to go to Congress 
and get a law enacted to stop a project 
which is to go forward within a matter 
of days or weeks. 

We have a great deal of rethinking to 
do about our laissez faire attitudes and 
assumptions about the process of gov- 
ernment. Among the very significant 
matters being raised by environmental 
litigation is whether, and to what extent, 
institutions like the judiciary can, and 
should, intervene to help make that 
process work more effectively. The 
technique described above—essentially a 
judicial remand to the legislature—is 
one device that is now being tested. In 
essence, it says, “Yes, the citizens should 
go to the legislature, but a court order 
may be needed to assure that they can 
get there in time, and under circum- 
stances which help to assure that their 
voices will be heard.” It may seem 
ironic that courts are needed to help 
make the legislative process work ef- 
fectively; that citizens must come to 
the least democratic of the branches of 
government to make democracy work. 
But that is one of the intriguing ques- 
tions now being explored under the label 
of environmental litigation. 


Environmental Problems and Legislative Responses 
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ABSTRACT: No one national legislative policy on environ- 
mental problems emerged from the Conyress at the end of 
1969. Congress has reacted to environmental problems in 
much the same manner in which it has reacted to urban- 
industrial problems: it has reacted to crises. Legislative 
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legislative conservationists. Early “conservationists” sought 
primarily the preservation, development, and use of natural 
resources. Contemporary ‘“environmentalists,” however, are 
chiefly concerned with the protection and quality of man-made 
and natural environments for human health and welfare. 
The legislative environmentalists are working toward the pro- 
tection of the quality of human life in our urbanized society 
from all sources of pollution. Some legislation has been 
passed for programs of research and development; for tech- 
nical and financial assistance to states and localities; for fed- 
eral action when other governmental levels fail to act; and 
for the elimination of some water, air, solid-waste, noise, and 
pesticide pollution. Numerous congressional committees and 
their executive-agency counterparts have become involved in 
making and administering multiple environmental policies 
which, at times, overlap or are in conflict. All this has given 
rise to executive and legislative action to co-ordinate and unify 
environmental policies, plans, and programs. 
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T the beginning of 1970, there was 
as yet no national legislative, ad- 
ministrative, or judicial policy on envi- 
ronmental problems. Congress has been 
well aware of the need for an environ- 
mental policy. “Over the years, many 
legislative committees and individual 
Members (of Congress) have become 
aware of the difficulty of reconciling 
conflicting uses of the environment in 
the absence of any comprehensive pol- 
icy guidance.”? The legislature has re- 
sponded to environmental problems as 
the specific biological, physical, or soci- 
etal effect of the particular environmen- 
tal insult was perceived, often long after 
the problem had reached dangerous 
proportions. Legislative responses have 
often been reactions to crisis situations, 
and, to a great degree, have been a 
function of the public’s quickened and 
heightened awareness of all our prob- 
lems resulting from the mass media. 

Moreover, control of pollution has 
not in the past received high legislative 
priority. “There is a need to raise the 
priority of the whole pollution abate- 
ment effort within the structure of 
national objectives.” ? 

Increasingly, legislators have come 
to understand that the insults to the 
environment are to a great extent 
created by modern technology. The 
same technology which results in the 
creation of pollution could, if properly 
harnessed to agreed-upon environmental- 
quality goals, help to solve environmen- 
tal problems. 

1US., Senate, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, and U.S., House of Representa- 
tives, Committee on Science and Astronautics, 
Congressional White Paper on a National Pol- 
icy for the Environment, 90th Cong., 2nd sess. 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1968), p. iil. 

2U.S., House of Representatives, Committee 
on Science and Astronautics, The Adequacy of 
Technology for Pollution Abatement: Report 
of the Research Management Advisory Panel, 


89th Cong., 2nd sess. (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1966) p. 2. 


The traditional legislative responses 
to issues of conservation, and to all 
those problems which have now been 
recognized as environmental problems, 
have begun to change. The legislative 
pace is quickening. Public interest is 
growing. Indeed, as this paper is being 
written, the President is indicating 
that he intends to give greater attention 
to the details of solving environmental 
problems. 

The current legislative responses to 
environmental problems are similar to 
previous conservation movements, but 
yet different in their degree of activity 
and the character of their concern. The 
men whom we may call “environmen- 
talists” share many concerns with 
the traditional “conservationists.” But 
their interest is not limited to con- 
serving, developing, and utilizing natural 
resources, and preserving nature and 
wildlife in the original state. Their 
concern is with the accelerating man- 
made environment and the interrelation- 
ships among man, the environment that 
he has produced, and the natural envi- 
ronment. The environmentalists en- 
compass many of the same attitudes as 
the conservationists, but their major 
interest is to create a “livable environ- 
ment” in the modern urban society.’ 
They may have been yesteryear’s con- 
servationists, but they are today’s social 
engineers, epidemiologists, systems ana- 
lysts, and environmental lawyers. 

This paper seeks to look at the ap- 
proach of the Congress toward the crea- 
tion of a national environmental policy 
and to enumerate some of the legislative 
responses to the problems posed by en- 
vironmental pollution. We look at these 
matters at the close of 1969, keeping 

8For a general statement of concern for 
urban environment, see U.S., Task Force on 
Environmental Health and Related Problems, 
A Strategy for a Livable Environment: A 
Report to the Secretary of Health, Education, 


and Welfare (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1967). 
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well in mind that the months ahead 
may see major developments in the 
policies and organization with respect 
to the effort to combat pollution. 


CONSERVATION AND OTHER 
"TRADITIONAL RESPONSES 


Conservation policies arose out of the 
desire to preserve and protect the natu- 
ral habitat from man’s savagely civi- 
lizing force. Early conservation mea- 
sures were concerned wizh such matters 
as the establishment of national parks; 
the preservation of forest lands; the 
regulation of the mining of minerals 
underlying the national public lands; 
the reclamation and irrigation of the 
public domain; the protecting and 
dredging of navigable rivers; the control 
of floods; the preservation and licensing 
of hydroelectric-power sites on naviga- 
ble rivers; and the preservation of fish 
and wildlife. The stated objective of 
the conservation movement for some 
time before the turn of the century, and 
through the 1920’s to the World War IT 
period, was to preserve national re- 
sources. The conservation movement 
attempted to keep the industrialists 
from overexploiting the public lands, the 
related natural resources, and the navi- 
gable waters. As a Report of the House 
of Representatives Subcommittee on 
Science, Research, ard Development 
stated: 


As agriculture became a technology and 
markets developed over a growing trans- 
portation system, the latter 1800’s were 
characterized by an attitude of exploita- 
tion and harvest. Timber, minerals, and 
produce were fed into the industrial revolu- 
tion. There was always another frontier, 


a new field, river, mine, meadow, or forest. 


About 1900, the conservation movement 
began to exert its logic on American poli- 
tics. The concept was crystallized that 
the present generation had an obligation 
to posterity to hand down the natural en- 


vironment with adequate resources for the 
future.* 


The next wave of conservation was 
born of the necessity to deal produc- 
tively with the problems of vast unem- 
ployment during the depression of the 
1930’s: reforest the land, build a dam 
or bridge or other public work, and 
maintain the dignity of labor. Hard on 
the heels of this approach came the 
agricultural-soil conservationists and the 
social and economic developers. ‘They 
were concerned with projects like the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and river 
projects which attempted to conserve, 
develop, and use such rivers as the 
Columbia, the Colorado, and the Mis- 
souri. They were attempting to develop 
and protect the land; to prove that 
government can aid industrialization, 
preserve natural and human resources, 
and provide power at lower rates. 

But the legislature still did not per- 
ceive the harm that was being done to 
the environment. Cities were accepted 
as being dirty places. “[D]ust and 
smoke were billowing signs of progress 
and industrial growth, the pride of 
towns and cities. [Only now] . . . have 
[we] come to realize that contamination 
with wastes is an unwanted fand un- 
necessary] consequence of a highly tech- 
nical society.”5 Indeed, as late as the 
1950’s, a Pennsylvania court quoted 
an earlier opinion by Mr. Justice 
Musmanno of the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court, then a county judge, whose words 


4 U.S., House of Representatives, Committee 
on Science and Astronautics, Managing the 
Environment: Report of the Subcommittee on 
Science, Research and Development (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1968), p. 12. 

5U.S., House of Representatives, Committee 
on Science and Astronautics, Environmental 
Pollution: A Challenge to Science and Tech- 
nology: Report of the Subcommittee on 
Science, Research, and Development, 89th 
Cong., 2nd sess. (Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1966), p. 9. 
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are a Classic statement of the early view 
of economics and pollution: 


One’s bread is more important than 
landscape or clear skies. 

Without smoke, Pittsburgh would have 
remained a very pretty village.® 


The modern approach to the problem 
of the environment began with the 
experimental Water Pollution Control 
Act of 1948.7 In July 1955, Con- 
gress authorized a federal program 
of research on air pollution and 
technical assistance to state and local 
governments.2 In 1956 Congress en- 
acted the first comprehensive Federal 
Water Pollution Contro] Act, providing 
for grants to both states and localities 
and for municipal sewage-treatment 
works and providing a procedure’ for 
federal abatement efforts.° In 1963 and 
1965 came the enactment of basic legis- 
lation of the Clean Air Act, which 
authorized the regulation of both mobile 
and stationary sources of air pollution.'° 
In 1965 the Solid Waste Disposal Act 
authorized a small program of grants 
to states and localities for the planning 
of solid-waste disposal. More amend- 


8 Waschak v. Moffat, 279 Pa. 441, 109 A.2d 
310, 316 (1954), citing Mr. Justice Musmanno, 
then a county judge, in Versailles Borough v. 
McKeesport Coal & Coke Co., Pittsburgh 
Legal. Journal 83, p. 379. 

7For a discussion of legislative background 
in water-pollution control, see U.S., House of 
Representatives, Water Pollution Control: 
Report of the Committee on Public Works, 
89th Cong., 2nd sess. (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1966), pp. 9-10. 

8 See U.S., Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Progress in the Prevention and 
Control of Air Pollution: First Report to the 
United States Congress, 90th Cong., 2nd sess. 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1968), p. 1. 

3 U.S., House of Representatives, Water Pol- 
lution Control. 

10 U.S., Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Progress in the Prevention and Con- 
trol of Air Pollution. 

11 Solid Waste Disposal Act of 1965, 42 
United States Code 3251 et seq., 79 Stat. 997, 
Public Law 89-272, 


ments were to be added to these basic 
legislative Acts, but the federal govern- 
ment was, at last, involved in environ- 
mental management. 

These acts signaled the new percep- 
tion of the scope of the environmental 
problem—the increasing urbanization of 
the United States. The traditional con- 
servationist’s emphasis upon the es- 
thetics of Vellowstone National Park 
and the natural resources of the Western 
public domain, to the exclusion of the 
problems of life in New York City, would 
no longer be accepted. Ironically, and 
as testimony to the complexities of the 
problem, the growth and affluence of 
the mobile American population is now 
polluting even our national parks with 
traffic congestion, automotive exhaust 
fumes, and trash of all kinds. But the 
new legislative crusaders, who first be- 
gan to come forward in the late 1940's 
and during the 1950’s, rightfully saw 
their task as that of creating livable 
environment in the midst of the urban 
sprawl of the megalopolis. 


THE New ENVIRONMENTALISTS 


Increasingly, the nation has come to 
realize that the physical environment is 
of immediate importance. People have 
learned that the environment affects 
their very lives. Even those problems, 
like noise, which have long been con- 
sidered “an inevitable by-product of our 
modernizing society,” 1? are now the 
subject of concern to environmentalists 
and legislators. That is not to say that 
methods now exist to combat all pollu- 
tion problems. As a Report of the 
Research Management Advisory Panel 
of the House of Representatives Sub- 
committee on Science, Research, and 
Development observed: 


12 U.S., Federal Council for Science and 
Technology, Committee on Environmental 
Quality, Notse—Sound Without Value (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1968), p. 1. 
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It is often stated that the necessary tech- 
nology for successful abatement of pollu- 
tion is at hand; that it simply has not been 
applied, due to lack of money or because 
of institutional barriers. Close examination 
shows that this common belief (1) is not 
true in many instances (no present tech- 
nology for gross treatment of mine drain- 
age or nitrogen oxide emissions); (2) is 
true only at very high cost in other situa- 
tions (sulfur dioxide removal from stack 
gases); and (3) is true only for partial al- 
leviation in a third set of pollutants (auto- 
motive exhaust or municipal sewage) .2§ 


But it often seems as if the creation 
of technological breakthroughs depends 
upon institutional commitment and fi- 
nances. A statement made several years 
ago by a Vice President of Ford Motor 
Company attests: 


Invention can be predicted with a fair 
degree of accuracy and it can be scheduled. 
In the automotive industry, our technology 
has advanced to the stage that our engi- 
neers can invent practically on demand. 
Almost any device we can dream up, the 
engineers can make.14 


Although we have not reached the 
stage of corporate or societal commit- 
ment to manage the abatement or ade- 
quate control of automotive pollution 
or of other sources of pollution, we have 
come to a period of increasing activity 
in the environmental areas. This activ- 
ity takes the form of citizen concern, 


public and private court action, and. 


governmental regulatior:. 

Although it is agreed that the environ- 
ment can be only as clean as the citizens 
demand, the demand must be focused 
and channeled to be effective. Law 


18 U.S., House of Representatives, The Ade- 
gquacy of Technology for Pollution Abatement, 


p. 7. 

14 Donald Frey (Vice President, Ford Motor 
Company), Address to the National Industrial 
Research Conference, Purdue University, Janu- 
ary 2, 1966, quoted in Ralph Nader and 
Joseph A. Page, “Automobile Design and Ju- 
dicial Process,” California Law Review, vol. 
55, no. 3 (August 1967), p. 652. 


suits are a method of effectuating citizen 
demands, but, with notable exceptions,?° 
the suits have not been frequent enough, 
or successful enough, to ameliorate the 
larger pollution problems substantially. 
State and local authorities have the legal 
power to protect health, and a few lead- 
ing states (New Jersey in airplanes and 
sulfur dioxide; Minnesota in atomic 
power; California in autos) have acted 
most vigorously. 

The problems themselves are often 
not susceptible to traditional local solu- 
tions. Water pollution must be dealt 
with on at least a watershed basis, 
comprehending the drainage basin of 
a river system, and air pollutants which 
are transported by common air masses 
from sources to receptors must be dealt 
with on a regional basis. It is axiomatic 
that neither water nor air pollution is 
a respector of city, county, or state 
boundaries. It is no longer reasonable 
to suggest a complete solution to air 
pollution through dispersion of pollu- 
tants by high smoke stacks, since the 
pollutants must go somewhere. We now 
laugh ‘at town officials who think that 
the total solution to solid-waste disposal 
is simply to cart its garbage across the 
city line, or float it downstream. Pol- 
lution is a multijurisdictional problem 
requiring co-operative action among fed- 
eral, state, and local governments. 

Current legislation, while preserving 
the traditional role of state and local 


15 The law suits of Victor J. Yannacone, Jr., 
may have precipitated government action on 
the chemical biocide DDT. There is presently 
pending a thirty billion dollar law suit by 
Carol A. VYannacone against eight chemical 
companies in the United States District Court 
for the Southern District of New York. On 
another aspect of private law suits, see 
Leonard A. Miller and Doyle J. Borchers, 
“The Role of Private Lawsuits in Air Pol- 
lution Control: Speculations on Court Usage 
of Government Materials,” Paper presented at 
the Annual Meeting of the Air Pollution Con- 
trol Association, New York City, June 26, 
1969, 
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governments to deal with what have 
been considered local matters, that is, 
health and sanitation and the use of 
land, recognizes the role of the federal 
government. The 1967 Amendments to 
the Clean Air Act state: 


t 


‘ . . that the prevention and control of air 
pollution at its source is the primary re- 
sponsibility of States and local govern- 
ments; and... that Federal financial as- 
sistance and leadership is essential for the 
development of cooperative Federal, State, 
regional, and local programs to prevent and 
control air pollution.” 13 


The Water Quality Act of 1965 recog- 
nized the need for federal legislation 
when it stated: “The purpose of this Act 


is to enhance the quality and value of - 


our water resources and to establish a 
national policy for the prevention, con- 
trol, and abatement of water pollu- 
tion.” ** Now it is recognized that a na- 
tional policy for water must include air 
and solid-waste disposal, for industry 
has three choices in removing its waste 
matter—burn it, bury it, or barge it. 
Indeed, a national policy to solve 
the problems of any type of pollution 
must be a national policy for the 
environment.1® 


THE CURRENT LEGISLATIVE AND 
EXECUTIVE SCENE 


Congressional proposals affecting the 
environment are numerous. Moreover, 
and perhaps more important, industry 
is now cognizant of the extent of federal 
interest. A spokesman for Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana recently stated: 


“In analyzing the hundreds of other pro- 
posed bills and amendments dealing with 


16 Clean Air Act, 42 United States Code, 
1857-18571, Section 101(a) (3) and (4). 

17 Federal Water Pollution Control Act, 33 
United States Code, 466. 

18 See Congressional White Paper on a Na- 
tional Policy for the Environment for some 
attempts to create a broad national policy. 


pollution control and abatement, we find a 
consistent and determined effort to extend 
federal jurisdiction into the many areas 
traditionally reserved to the states, to in- 
crease penalties, and to advance abatement 
timetables.” 19 


The Congressional White Paper on a 
National Policy for the Environment, 
reporting on ‘‘selected issues and repre- 
sentative legislation introduced in the 
90th Congress,” listed thirty-seven Sen- 
ate bills and fifty-eight House bills. 
“Nineteen committees and over 120 
members are represented.” 7° In only 
the first session of the Ninety-first Con- 
gress, a look at representative legislation 
showed at least nineteen bills introduced 
in the Senate and at least another fifty- 
six House bills. The Table illustrates 
the magnitude of congressional concern. 

The number of committees in Con- 
gress concerned with environmental pol- 
lution have their counterparts in the 
pollution research, development, and 
control activities spread throughout the 
executive branch. “Different aspects of 
the environment are treated separately 
by many organizations whose purposes 
are often in conflict.”?* Drinking- 
water standards are a function of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare (HEW), while water quality in 
general is within the jurisdiction of the 
Department of the Interior. HEW also 
has the federal air pollution program, 
the major solid-waste management pro- 
gram, and numerous programs on urban- 
related environmental problems. The 
Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, 
Housing and Urban Development, In- 
terior, and Transportation all have im- 
portant research and operational mis- 


19 Richard J. Farrell, “Let the Polluter Be- 
ware!,” Address to Association of General 
Counsel, Washington, D.C., October 6, 1959, 
p. 4. 

20 Congressional White Paper on a National 
Policy for the. Environment, pp. 17-19. 

21 U.S., House of Representatives, Managing 

the Environment, p. 28. 
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TABLE 1—REPRESENTATIVE LEGISLATION ON ENVIRONMENTAL PROBLEMS 
INTRODUCED IN THE NINETy-First Concress, First Session (1969)s 


SENATE 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
Establish a national commission on pesticides 
Study of effects of use of certain poisons 


Joint Commiitee on Atomic Energy 


Amend Atomic Energy Act of 1954 for 


environmental quality 
Commerce Committee 


Amend Marine Resources Act of 1966 for 


environmental quality 
Committee on Finance 


Tax incentives for water- and air-pollution 


abatement 
Suspend investment credit 
Commitiee on Foreign Relations 


U.S. as host to U.N. Conference on 


Environment 


Interagency commission ta plan for U. N. 


conference 


Commitiee on Government Operations 
Establish Department of Conservation 


and the Environment 


Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
Declare a national policy on conservation 
Establish a Council on Environmental 


Quality 


Establish a Council on Environmental Quality 


Committee on the Judiciary 


Interstate Compact on Air Pollution 


(Ohio-West Virginia) 


Committee on Labor and Public Works 
Support of Congress for international 


biological program 
Commitiee on Public Works 


Water Quality Improvement Act of 1969 and 
Environmental Quality Improvement Act 


National policy for the environment 
Inclusion of environmental quality con- 


siderations in decision-making 
Resource Recovery Act of 1969 


Brit No. 
$.1799 
5.2747 
5.2768 


5.2841 


S.702 
S.2648 
S.Res.179 
S.J.Res.156 


5.2312 


5.237 
5.1075 


5.1752 
5.2707 


S.J.Res.89 


S.7 


5.1085 
5.1818 


5.2005 


INTRODUCED BY 


Mr. Nelson 
Mr. Tydings 


Mr. Tydings 
Mr. Hollings 


Mr. Byrd (W. Va.) 
Mr. Hartke 

Mr. Muskie 

Mr. Yarborough 


Messrs. Case, Gravel, Moss 


Mr. McGovern 

Messrs. Jackson, Allott, Anderson, 
Bellmon, Bible, Burdick, Church, 
Fannin, Gravel, Hansen, Hat-. 
field, Jordan (Idaho), Mc- 
Govern, Metcalf, Moss, Nel- 
son, Stevens 

Mr. Nelson 


Mr, Randolph 
Mr. Muskie 


Messrs. Muskie, Baker, Boggs, 
Burdick, Byrd (W.Va.) Case, 
Cooper, Dodd, Erwin, Fong, 
Hart, Inouye, Kennedy, Mag- 
nuson, Mansfield, Metcalf, 
Mondale, Montoya, Moss, Mur- 
phy, Nelson, Packwood, Prouty, 
Randolph, Ribicoff, Scott, 
Spong, Tydings, Williams (N.J.) 
Yarborough, Young (Ohio). 

Mr. Nelson 

Mr. Tydings 


Messrs. Muskie, Bayh, Boggs, 
Cooper, Eagleton, Metcalf, 
Montoya, Randolph, Spong, 
Yarborough, Young (Ohio) 
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TABLE 1—(Continued) 


SENATE 


National Material Policy Act of 1969 


Provide for co-ordination of federal air, 
water, solid-waste programs 

Underground uses of atomic energy and 
environment 


HousE 


Commnuitee on Agriculture 
Establish a National Commission on 
Pesticides 
Committee on Foreign A ffeirs 
Plan international conference on environment 
Support for international biological program 
Committee on Government Operations _ 
Establish a Commission on Population and 
Environment 
Environmental Quality Council 


Establish a National Commission for 
Environmental Protection 

Redesignate Department of Interior as 
Department of Resources, Environment 
and Population 

Committee on Interior and Insular A fairs 

Study by Secretary of Interior on environ- 

mental quality 


Establish national policy for, and a study 
of, environment a 
Establish a Council on Environmental 
Quality, and a study 
Commiitee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Electric Power Co-ordination Act of 1969 
Formulation of a national policy for environ- 
ment i 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fiskertes 
To amend the Fish and Wildlife Co-ordina- 
tion Act to provide for Council on 
Environmental Quality 


BILL NO. 
Amend. 
5.2005 


5.2391 
§.3042 


BILL No. 


H.R.11809 


H.Res.341 


H.J.Res.589 


H.R.10515 
H.R.11952 


H.R.12285 
H.R.14308 


H.R.952 
H.R.7923 
H.R.8006 
H.R.11937 
H.R.12900 


H.R.12585 
H.R.13826 


H.R.6750 . 


H.R.11886 
H.R.11942 
H.R.12077 
H.R.12180 
H.R.12228 
H.R.12409 


H.R.12503 


H.R.12506 
H.R.12507 
H.R.12511 


INTRODUCED BY 


Messrs. Boggs, Baker, Bayh, 
Cooper, Eagleton, Inouye, Mon- 
toya, Muskie, Pearson, Ran- 
dolph, Spong 

Mr. Muskie et al. (40) 


Messrs. Gravel, Muskie, Ran- 
dolph 


INTRODUCED BY 


Mr. Ashley 


Mr. Brown (Calif.) 
Messrs. Miller (Calif.), Daddario 


Mr. Udall 


Messrs. Reuss, Blatnik, Gude, 
Hicks, McCloskey, Moss, Van- 
der Jagt, Wright 

Mr. Ottinger 


Messrs. Bush, Carter, Frey, Gub- 
ser, Horton, Lukens, McCloskey, 
Pettis, Reid (N.Y.), Wold 


Mr. Bennett 


Mr. Howard 
Mr. Podell 
Mr. Foley 


Mr. Saylor 


Mr. McDonald (Mass.) 
Mr. Monagan 


Mr. Dingell 


Mr. Tunney 

. Griffiths 

Mr. Ottinger 

Mr. Adams 

. Sisk 

Mr. Moss 

Mr. Diggs 

Mr. Fulton (Tenn.) 
. Gray 

Mr. Karth 
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TABLE 1—(Continued) 


HOUSE 


Amend Fish and Wildlife Cc-ordination Act 
to provide more protection from federal 
pollution 

Amend Marine Resources Act to provide for 
the environment 


Provide for research and development 
concerning environment 
Committee on Public Works 
Amend Federal Water Pollution Act 
Pollution Disaster Fund 


Federal Pollution Control Commission 
Comsnittee on Rules 

Establish a Select Committe on Environment 

Establish Commitee on Ervironment 


Establish Council of Conservation Advisers 


Establish Joint Committee on Environ- 
mental Quality 


Establish national policy for environment 
Committee on Science and Astronautics 
Council on Environmental Quality 


Expressing support of Congress for 
international biological program 


Establish Council of Ecological Advisers 
Establish Citizens’ Advisory Committee on 
Environmental Quality 


BILL No. 


H.R.12525 


H.R.12527 
H.R.12573 
H.R.12603 
H.R.12877 


H.R.12928 
H.R.12932 
H.R.13042 
H.R.13579 


H.R.13247 


H.R.14418 


H.R.4148 
H.R.9895 


H.R.13492 


H.Res.157 
H.Res.419 
E.R.433 


H.Res.434 
H.Res.435 
H.R.3114 

H.R.12372 
H.R.11816 


H.R.12265 
H.R.12700 
H.R.12761 
H.R.13764 


H.R.25 
H.R.12373 


H.J.Res.625 
H.J.Res.674 


H.R.3329 
H.R.13272 


INTRODUCED 8Y 


Mr. Blatnik 

Mr. Conte 

Mr. Cohelan 

Mr. Fascell 

Messrs. Ruppe, McDonald 
(Mich.), Vander Jagt, Esch 

Mr. Obey 

Mr. Riegle 

Mr. Waggonner 

Mr. Karth 


Messrs. Lennon, Garmatz, Mosher, 
Rogers (Fla.), Pelly, Ashley, 
Keith, Downing, Schadeberg, 
Karth, Dellenback, Hathaway, 
Pollock, Clark, Ruppe, St. Onge, 

. Goodling, Jones (N.C.), Bray, 
Hanna 

Mr. Tunney 


Mr. Fallon et al. 

Messrs. Vanik, Dent, Dulski, Ed- 
wards (Calif.), Vigorito 

Mr. Lujan 


Mr. Brown (Calif.) 

Mr. Taft 

Messrs. Teague (Calif.), Horton, 
Mikva, Cahill, Blackburn, Pike, 
Mollohan, McCloskey, Lujan, 
Lioyd, Halpern, Mann, Steiger 
(Ariz.) 

Burton (Utah) 

Mr. Fish 

Mr. Reuss — 

Mr. Reid (N.Y.) 

Mr. Dingell 


Mr. Farbstein 

Mr. Kuykendall 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson 
Mr. Brown (Calif.) 


Messrs. Dingell, Karth 
Mr. Reid (N.Y.) 
Mr. Podell 


Mr. Fulton (Pa.) 
Mr. ‘Tunney 
Messrs. Daddario, Mosher 


* The bills are grouped according to committee of referral. A total of nineteen Senate and House 


committees are listed. 
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sions and activities bearing upon many 
aspects of environmental quality, as do 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Federal Power Commission, and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. The Of- 
fice of Science and Technology in the 
President’s Executive Office in 1968 
prepared a list for the Congress of four 
federal councils, twelve interagency com- 
mittees which operated under the Fed- 
eral Council for Science and Technology, 
and fourteen interagency agreements.” 
A later congressional report charted the 
activity of over twenty major agencies 
involved with problems of environmen- 
tal management.”* 

In addition, there is Executive Order 
11,472, issued on June 3, 1969 ?* which 


-22 Ibid., pp. 33-35, citing U.S., House of 
Representatives, Exvironmental Quality: Hear- 
ings before the Subcommittee on Science, Re- 
search, and Development of the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics, 90th Cong., 2nd 
sess. (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1968), pp. 26-29, 

28 U.S., House of Representatives, Managing 
the Environment, p. 33. 

24 Executive Order 11,472, Federal Register, 
vol. 34, no. 105, p. 8693, June 3, 1969. 


established the President’s Environmen- 
tal Quality Council and the Citizens’ 
Advisory Committee on Environmental 
Quality. There is the recently enacted 
National Environmental Policy Act, 
signed by the President on January 1, 
1970, which established a Council on 
Environmental Quality, with a long- 
range policy and research function simi- 
lar to that of the Council of Economic 
Advisers.” 

These developments raise the familiar 
question of whether it is possible to deal 
effectively with environmental problems 
against the background of the varied 
and conflicting interests of the constitu- 
encies of the congressional legislative 
and appropriation committees and their 
executive-agency counterparts. Indeed, 
the real question may be: Can man 
manage the totality of the human eco- 
system? 


25 See “National Environmental Policy Act 
of 1969—-Conference Report,” Congressional 
Record—Senaie, December 20, 1969, pp. 
S17,450-S17,462 and “National Environmental 
Policy Act of 1969,” Public Law 91-190, 83 
Stat. 852. 


The Environmental Dispositions of Environmental! 
Decision-Makers 


By KENNETH H. CRAIK 


_ ÅBSTRACT: A new interdisciplinary field of research has 
recently emerged which studies how persons comprehend 
the everyday physical environment, how they use it, how 
they shape it and how they are shaped by it. In seeking an 
objective understanding of the behavioral aspects of the total 
personal-societal-environmental system, professional environ- 
mental decision-makers, such as architects, urban planners 
and natural-resources managers, are strategic choices for psy- 
chological study. Within this context of environmental design 
and management, research is being directed toward clarifying 
the implicit assurnptions about environmental behavior held 
by decision-makers, overcoming social and administrative 
distances from clients, and conducting systematic follow-up 
evaluations of the behavioral consequences of planning and 
design decisions. However, subtle and precise study of 
man-environment relations will require the development of 
psychological techniques providing a comprehensive and dif- 
ferentiated description of any person’s orientation to the 
everyday physical environment. Methods for measuring indi- 
vidual differences in environmental dispositions are reviewed 
and their potential usefulness for advancing knowledge of 
the interplay between human behavior and the physical envi- 
ronment is illustrated. 


Kenneth H. Craik, Ph.D., Berkeley, California, is Assistant Professor of Psychotogy, 
and Assistant Research Psychologist at the Institute of Personality Assessment and 
Research, University of California, Berkeley. During 1970-1971, he will be Senior 
Postdoctoral Fellcw in Environmental Psychology and Visiting Lecturer in Geography 
and Psychology at Clark University. He is an advisory editor for Environment and 
Behavior and a director of the Association for the Study of Man-Environment Relations 
(ASMER). He is the author of chapters in edited volumes and a contributor to various 
scienitfic and professional journals. 
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N Cambridge, a Harvard student 

checks his written directions, observ- 
antly proceeds afcot along the pre- 
scribed route, that is: 


Quincy Square: south along Bow Street to 
Mt. Auburn Street; left to Banks Street; 
right to far (south) side of Peabody Ter- 
race; right through housing to Memorial 
Drive; right to Dunster House, .. . 


then records his impressions of that 
urban pathway on a standard descriptive 
check list, while, in a grove of the 
Harvard Forest in western Massachu- 
setts, a landscape architect similarly de- 
scribes the rural pathway he has just 
traversed, that is: 


Begin at Route 32 one-half mile south of 
Connor Pond. Just beyond the parking lot 
on left, take wagon road that angles off 
highway to right. Follow down. road as it 
becomes a narrow track, crossing brook 
and heading down through forest in a 
southwesterly direction. Continue beyond 
wooden structure (right) to red tape in 
grove at bottom. 


In northeastern Minnesota, visitors 
within the Boundary Waters Canoe Area 
indicate on a map the point at which 
they consider they had entered the 
wilderness, while in Ciudad Guayana, 
a rapidly developing industrial city in 
Venezuela, residents locate its most 
memorable features on maps they them- 
selves have sketched.? In Frontier, 
Nebraska, a Great Plains farmer creates 
a story in response to a picture of a 
farmer harvesting wheat as a storm ap- 
proaches on semiarid acreage not unlike 


1 David Lowenthal, et al, An Analysis of 
Environmental Perception: Interim Report 
(Washington, D.C.: Resources for the Future, 
Inc., 1967). l 

2 Robert C. Lucas, “Wilderness Perception 
and Use: The Example of the Boundary 
Waters Canoe Area,” Natural Resources Jour- 
nal 3 (January 1964), pp. 394-411; Donald 
Appleyard, “Why Buildings Are Known: A 
Predictive Tool for Architects and Planners,” 
Environment and Behavier 1 (December 
1969), pp. 131-156. 


his own.” In Boston, a blindfolded per- 
son is moved through the financial dis- 
trict in a wheelchair, as he records his 
impressions of the soundscape of the 
city. In Victoria, residents are asked 
whether they discern air and water pol- 
lution in their own urban environment.® 
In Salt Lake City and on the Louisiana 
State University campus, the interiors of 
major libraries and other public rooms 
are systematically assessed by panels of 
architects and typical users.© In Ber- 
keley, forest-management experts view a 
landscape scene and make inferencess 
about its likely appearance ten years 
hence, while in San Francisco, architects 
and planners attempt to specify what 
social goals they sought, by means of 
what design decisions, for a public 
housing project.’ 

These diverse and geographically scat- 


3 Thomas F. Saarinen, Perception of the 
Drought Hazard on the Great Plains, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Department of Geography 
Research Paper No. 106 (Chicago: University 
of Chicago, 1966). 

4 Michael Southworth, “The Sonic Environ- 
ment of Cities,” Environment and Behavior 1 
(June 1969), pp. 49-70. 

5D. R. Lycan and W. R. Derrick Sewell, 
“Water and Air Pollution as Components of 
the Urban Environment of Victoria,” Geo- 
graphical Perspectives (Spring 1968), pp. 
13-18, 

8 John B. Collins, “Perceptual Dimensions 
of Architectural Space Validated against Be- 
havioral Criteria” (Ph.D. dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Utah, 1969); Joyce Vielhauer 
Kasmar, “The Development of a Semantic 
Scale for the Description of the Physical En- 
vironment” (Ph.D. dissertation, Louisiana 
State University, 1965). 

7 Kenneth H. Craik, “Human Responsive- 
ness to Landscape: An Environmental Psycho- 
logical Perspective,” in Gary J. Coates and 
Kenneth H. Moffett, eds., Response to En- 
vironment, Student Publication of the School 
of Design; Vol. 18 (Raleigh, N.C.: North 
Carolina State University, 1969), pp. 168-193; 
Clare Cooper, Some Social Implications of 
House and Site Plan Design at Easter Hill 
Village: A. Case Study (Berkeley: Center for 
Planning and Development Research, Univer- 
sity of California, 1965). 
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tered events did not occur simultane- 
ously but they all took place within the 
recent past, and they serye to illustrate 
the varied and sometimes ingenious 
strategies being employed in efforts to 
increase our understanding of the ways 
in which persons interact with their 
everyday physical environment.® 

The interplay between human behav- 
ior and the physical ervironment en- 
gages a complex and little understood 
network of personal, societal, and physi- 


cal variables. Not surprisingly, a grow-. 


ing consensus that this intricate system 
has gone awry is fostering a scientific 
examination of its behavioral aspects. 


STUDYING ENVIRONMENTAL 
DECISION-MAKERS 


In modern technological societies, re- 
sponsibility for environmental policy- 
‘formation and decision-making is con- 
centrated, to an unknown extent, within 
professional and institutional roles and 
positions, Remarkably little is known 
about environmental decision-makers 
such as architects, urban designers, 
transportation planners. landscape archi- 
tects, natural-resources managers, and 
conservationists. Does their comprehen- 
sion of the physical environment differ 
from that of their clients and other 
constituents, and, if so, what are the 
implications of these differences? What 
working assumptions about man-envi- 
ronment relations guide their decisions, 
and how accurate are they? What be- 
havioral and social gozls, if any, do they 
seek by means of what physical designs 
and management policies and with what 
success? What unintended behavioral, 
social, and environmental consequences 
result from their decisions? 

There are plenty of reasons for ad- 
vancing the hypothesis that environmen- 


8 Kenneth H. Craik, “Environmental Psy- 
chology,” in Kenneth H. Craik et al, New 
Directions in Psychology: 4 (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart, and Winston, 1970), pp. 1-122. 


tal decision-makers. differ from their 
clients in their perception, interpreta- 
tion, and evaluation of the everyday 
physical environment. In addition to 
the impact of technical training, Alan 
Lipman has pointed to the increasing 
social and administrative distances 
which separate contemporary architects 
from their clients.° In undertakings of 
ever larger scale, such as retirement 
communities and new towns, environ- 
mental designers serve a clientele drawn 
from the full spectrum of society, yet 
often deal directly only with intermedi- 
ary agents, such as private developers 
and governmental committees. 

Indeed, a growing body of empirical 
evidence supports the hypothesis. In 
Ciudad Guayana, Donald Appleyard 
found that design and planning special- 
ists differed not only from its native 
inhabitants, but also among themselves 
in their comprehension of the city.7° 
Robert Hershberger has reported differ- 
ences between architectural students and 
other university students in their criteria 
for evaluating scenes within the built 
environment.** Demarcations of the 
wilderness region made by visitors to 
the Boundary Waters Canoe Area bear 
little relation to its administrative 
borders.1* Herbert Gans’ well-known 
report delineated the discrepancies in 
appraisals rendered by inhabitants and 
urban renewal experts of the viability 
and resources of Boston’s West End." 

®Alan Lipman, “The Architectural Belief 
System and Social Behaviour,” British Journal 
of Sociology 20 (June 1969), pp. 190-204. 

10 Donald Appleyard, “City Designers and 
the Pluralistic City,” in Lloyd Rodwin et al, 
eds., Regional. Planning for Development 


(Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1969). 
11 Robert G. Hershberger, “A Study of 


Meaning and Architecture” (Ph..D disserta- 


tion, University of Pennsylvania, 1968). 

12 Robert C. Lucas, “The Contribution of 
Environmental Research to Wilderness Policy 
Decisions,” Journal of Social Issues 22 (Octo- 
ber 1966), pp. 116-126. 

13 Herbert J. Gans, The Urban Villagers: 
Group and Class in the Life of Halan- 
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Future research must be directed 
toward systematic analysis of the impli- 
cations of these differences. In any 
man-influenced transformation of the 
physical environment, the basic ques- 
tions remain: Who participated in this 
physical transformation? what beliefs 
and assumptions operated? what ends 
were sought? and what were the behav- 
ioral and social consequences? Pioneer- 
ing in this research design, Clare 
Cooper’s case study of a public housing 
project (1) identified the social goals of 
the designers and the design decisions 
by which they hoped to achieve them 
and (2) appraised, in a follow-up study 
of the completed and inhabited settle- 
ment, how pertinent the objectives were 
to its occupants and how well they were 
realized.** Despite the tendency of en- 
vironmental designers to consider every 
project unique, scientific understanding 
of these man-influenced transformations 
will require comparable study of samples 
of projects drawn from the same class, 
for example, samples of shopping cen- 
ters, churches, and playgrounds. 

If available knowledge of the ways in 
which environmental decision-makers 
comprehend and evaluate the physical 
environment is limited, similar informa- 
tion about their clients is no more 
abundant, although its importance is 
now recognized. Further, F. J. Lang- 
don and Serge Boutourline have argued 
that the notion of environmental man- 
agement must be interpreted broadly: 


Americans (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 
1962). 

14 Cooper, Some Social Implications of House 
and Site Plan Design at Easter Hill Village. 

15 F, J, Langdon, “The Social and Physical 
Environment: A Social Scientist’s View,” Jour- 
nal of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
73 (October 1966), pp. 460-464; Gilbert F. 
White, “Formation and Role of Public Atti- 
tudes, in Henry Jarrett, ed, Environmental 
Quality in a Growing Economy: Essays from 
the Sixth RFF Forun (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1966), pp. 105-127. 


the building superintendent who moni- 
tors the heating and air conditioning 
and the restaurant manager who adjusts 
the sound and lighting systems may 
have an impact comparable to the archi- 
tect’s, while Gilbert White has noted 
that every farmer in a flood or drought 
plain plays a part in water-resource 
management.*® The increasing degree 
to which broad environmental policy is 
becoming a major public, and perhaps 
political issue highlights the participa- 
tion of every person in environmental 
decision-making. Expanding the scope 
of research in another direction, an 
environmental decision-maker’s compre- 
hension of the environment must be 
fully explored and analyzed, beyond 
the domain of any immediate profes- 
sional concerns. For example, water- 
resources engineers, trained to intervene 
in and control environmental processes, 
are surprisingly reluctant to advocate 
large-scale weather-modification and 
heedful of possible unforeseen conse- 
quences." 


IDENTIFYING AND ÅSSESSING 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
DISPOSITIONS 


Clearly, a basic task for the study of 
man-environmental relations is the de- 
velopment of psychological techniques 
yielding a comprehensive and differ- 
entiated description of any person’s 
orientation to the everyday physical 
environment. 


16 Langdon, “The Social and Physical En- 
vironment”; Serge Boutourline, “The Concept 
of Environmental Management,” Dot Zero IV 
(September 1967), pp. 1-7; Gilbert F. White, 
“The Choice of Use in Resource Management,” 
Natural Resources Journal 1 (January 1961), 
pp. 23~40, 

17 W., R. Derrick Sewell, “The Role of Atti- 
tudes of Engineers in Water Management,” 
in Fred L. Strodtbeck and Gilbert F. White, 
eds, Attitudes toward Water: An Interdisci- 
plinary Exploration (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Social Psychology Laboratory and 
Department of Geography, forthcoming). 
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As a beginning, a person can be 
characterized on the basis of a specific 
kind of response to a given class of 
environmental settings. For example, 
when 237 beach-users along Lake Michi- 
gan individually evaluated fourteen 
photographs of beach scenes, two dis- 
tinct preference types could be identi- 
fied: persons fond of beaches with 
natural scenery and fans of city swim- 
ming beaches.*® 

At a second level, a parson’s general 
disposition toward a class of environ- 
mental settings can be assessed. On a 
questionnaire measuring individual dif- 
ferences in the environmental disposi- 
tion, “wildernism,” a person receives 
points for deeming certain features and 
activities of wilderness recreation im- 
portant—for example, Alpine meadows, 
native wild animals, back-packing, and 
sleeping outdoors—and points for consid- 
ering the others relatively unimportant 
—for example, developed resort facilities, 
camp-sites with plumbing, power-boat- 
ing, and cutting Christmas trees. Scores 
on the wildernism scale are positively 
related to (1) membership in conserva- 
tion organizations, (2) the frequency of 
visits to wilderness areas, and (3) pref- 
erences for management policies within 
wilderness areas.*® The breadth of this 
environmental disposition, and the capac- 
ity of the wildernism scale to predict 


18 George L. Peterson and Edward S. Neu- 
mann, “Modeling and Predicting Human Re- 
sponse to the Visual Recreation Environment,” 
Report from the Department of Civil Engineer- 
ing, Northwestern University (Evanston, IL: 
Northwestern University Department of Civil 
Engineering, 1969). 

19 John C. Hendee, William R. Catton, Jr. 
Larry D. Marlow, and C. Frank Brockman, 
Wilderness-users in the Pacific Northwest: 
Their Characteristics, Values, and Manage- 
ment-Preferences, United States Department of 
Agriculture Forest Service Research Paper 
PNW-61 (Portland, Oregon: Pacific North- 
west Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
1968). 


other aspects of a person’s orientation to 
the physical environment, can be gauged 
only by further empirical validational 
research.”° 

Ultimately, we must seek to attain 
the differentiated assessment of persons 
across a standard array of environ- 
mental dispositions. The comprehensive 
description of a person’s interpersonal 
traits requires a multivariate approach, 
assessing such dimensions of personality 
as dominance, nurturance, sociability, 
and tolerance. Similarly, an array of 
environmental dispositions must be iden- 
tified and assessed to afford an equally 
comprehensive description of this hereto- 
fore neglected realm of personality. 

George McKechnie’s recently devel- 
oped Environmental Response Inven- 
tory, while still in preliminary form, 
serves to illustrate this direction of re- 
search.” The preliminary inventory 
consists of 218 items expressing various 
ways in which persons may relate to 
the everyday physical environment. In 
completing it, an individual simply indi- 
cates whether each item is descriptive 
of his views and typical behavior. On 
the basis of data derived from a sample 
of university faculty and students in 
Berkeley and Davis in California, 
Corning, New York, and Middletown, 
Connecticut (378 males; 365 females), 
ten preliminary scales were developed 
for males and ten for females, by means 
of factor analysis. These tentative 
scales of the Environmental Response 
Inventory assess such dispositions as 
pastoralism, urbanism, stimulus-seeking, 


20 The same applies, of course, to the beach- 
preference procedure, which may have broader 
relevance than is indicated here. 

21 George E. McKechnie, “The Environmen- 
tal Response Inventory: Preliminary Develop- 
ment,” Report from the Institute of Personality 
Assessment and Research, University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley: University of California, 
Institute of Personality Assessment and Re- 
search, 1969), 
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environmental adaptation, environmental 
well-being, abstract. conservationism, en- 
vironmental security, and modernism.?? 

Two scales of the Environmental Re- 
sponse Inventory will illustrate its 
characteristics and potential usefulness. 
Analysis of the data from both male and 
female samples yielded a scale assess- 
ing an environmental disposition which 
may be best termed pastoralism. In 
general, the scale’s content conveys a 
deeply personal orientation toward the 
natural environment and away from the 
urban development: ‘This disposition is 
expressed by items related to everyday 
behavior and experience, 


I occasionally take a walk in the rain just 
for the experience. 

I usually try to catch at least a glimpse 
of the setting sun. ` 


by items embodying sentiments and 
preferences, 


It makes me sad to see all the animals in 
cages at the zoo. | 

I would rather have tax money spent on 
conservation than on traffic control. 


and by items dealing with attitudes and 
beliefs, 


Buildings made of metal and glass express 
a disrespect for human nature. 

The stress and strain of urban life has led 
to increased rates of mental illness. 


Urbanism is a second environmental 
disposition identified in both male and 
female samples, assessed by such items 
as: 


Every child should have the opportunity 
to enjoy the excitement of a large city. 

I enjoy riding on crowded subways. 

If I lived in a large city, I would make 
good use of its cultural benefits. 


22 For a review of current research on envi- 
ronmental dispositions, see Kenneth H. Craik, 
“Assessing Environmental Dispositions,” Paper 
presented at the Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association, Washington, 
D.C., September 4, 1969. 


In the male sample, the pastoralism 
and urbanism scales are quite indepen- 
dent, showing a correlation of —.04. 
Thus, a man’s status on one. environ- 
mental disposition provides no basis for 
predicting his status on the other. This 
is not so clearly the case in the female 
sample, in which the obtained correla- 
tion was —.45. A generally successful 
effort is being made to develop envi- 
ronmental scales whose intercorrelations 
are low. 

Membership in conservation organiza- 
tions is positively associated with pas- 
toralism and urbanism, while member- 
ship in organizations whose aims are 
to improve the quality of the urban 
environment is positively correlated with 
urbanism.” Thus, for research pur- 
poses, persons can be identified in the 
general population who share envi- 
ronmental dispositions possessed by 
members of voluntary environmental or- 
ganizations but who lack those other 
personality characteristics that lead to 
active’ participation in community life. 
Furthermore, by making use of the addi- 
tional information afforded by examin- 
ing combinations of scale scores, mean- 
ingful differentiation among members of 
conservation organizations may also be 
made through use of the Environmental 
Response Inventory. For example, 
members whose highest scores are ob- 
tained on the pastoralism and urbanism 
scales may differ on policy stances from 
those whose highest scores occur on the 
pastoralism and stimulus-seeking scales. 

The adequacy of these new scales for 
assessing broad environmental disposi- 
tions must be appraised by determining 
empirical relationships across many 
modes of response to many classes of 
environmental settings. Does the pas- 
toralism scale relate to preference for 
swimming beaches with natural scenery? 
Do persons scoring high on urbanism 


28 McKechnie, “The Environmental Response 
Inventory,” pp. 35~39. 
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and environmental adaptation, but low 
on pastoralism, display a markedly non- 
wildernist orientation to the wilderness 
environment? Considering the won- 
derfully diverse forms of human re- 
sponse to the physical environment, the 
task is obviously formidable and inher- 
ently open-ended: Wher: encountering 
the varied environmental settings of 
their daily experience, how do high 
scorers on each scale differ from low 
scorers in the elements and attributes 
they attend to, the environmental vo- 
cabularies they possess, the images and 
concepts they employ, the beliefs they 
hold, the inferences they make, and the 
evaluations they render? It would be 
misguided to examine only, for example, 
the orientation to beaches of high 
scorers on the pastoralism scale and 
that of high scorers on the urbanism 
scale to air pollution; indeed, it may be 
Just those other possible combinations, 
for example, the urbanite’s response to 
the hinterland or the pastoralist’s re- 
sponse to the urban setting, which will 
yield new understanding of the inter- 
play between human behavior and the 
everyday physical environment. 

As the environmental scales are psy- 
chometrically refined and acquire ex- 
panded meaning through the kinds of 
research already suggested, investigation 
of the acquisition and cevelopment of 
the various environmental dispositions 
will become appropriate. Not surpris- 
ingly, the male pastoralism scale is cor- 
related positively with number of years 
spent on a farm and negatively with 
reports of having been “closely cared for 
and guarded” as a child, while the male 
urbanism scale is correleted negatively 
with number of years spent on a farm 
or living in a small town, but positively 
with the number of years spent living in 
an urban location.” However, the psy- 
chological factors which mediate be- 
tween these background variables and 


24 Ibid., pp. 35-39. 


differential strength of environmental 
dispositions have been little studied and 
are not understood in any systematic 
way. In addition, strikingly different 
personality patterns are associated with 
the various environmental dispositions.”® 
How nonenvironmental personality fac- 
tors serve to foster and sustain the dif- 
ferential development and strength of 
environmental dispositions also warrants 
further research. The extent to which 
special programs of experience and 
training can alter environmental dis- 
positions and behavior would serve as 
a focus for complementary research. 
Programs which introduce urban chil- 
dren to the forest environment and 
rural children to the urban environ- 
ment offer promising contexts for such 
investigation. 

Research on environmental disposi- 
tions is destined to promote a greater 
appreciation of the personal order that 
exists in an individual’s daily multifari- 
ous responses to his complex and varied 
physical environment and, by affording 
comprehensive descriptions of the full 
range of environmental decision-makers, 
to advance more subtle and precise 
scientific study of man-environment 
relations. 


THE INTRICACY OF THE PERSONAL- 
SOCIETAL-ENVIRONMENTAL SYSTEM 


An important social institution in the 
state of California, its legislature, re- 
cently took action within the context of 
man-environment relations by passing 
Senate bill 206, the aim of which is to 
foster the development of conservation- 
education programs in local school dis- 
tricts. Testimony at hearings on the 
bill suggests the existence of two dis- 
tinct, although hardly incompatible, ap- 
proaches to conservation education.*® 


25 Ibid., pp. 35-61. 

26 California, Senate, Committees on Natural 
Resources and Education, Transcript of Joint 
Hearings on a Program of Conservation-Edu- 
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The well-established tradition of out- 
door education stresses respect and un- 
derstanding of nature, advocates direct 
contact with the nonurban outdoors as 
a means of conservation education, and 
focuses largely upon personal experi- 
ence. The newly emerging ecological 
approach stresses the interrelationship 
of organisms and environment and the 
possibility of remote and unforeseen 
consequences of human action, advo- 
cates a more conceptual emphasis in 
conservation-education, dealing with the 
quality of the urban as well as non- 
urban environment, and focuses upon 
public policy. The current potency of 
the environmental issue on the univer- 
sity campus indicates that manpower 
pools representing both the ecological 
orientation and the outdoor orientation 
may be available for recruitment as con- 


servation teachers in the public school 


cation for the Department of Education, 
Sacramento, California, March 16, 1966. 


system.?’? Can these distinctive orienta- 
tions to conservation education be 
documented by empirical research? 
Would exemplars of the two approaches 
differ in their environmental dispositions 
and other personality characteristics? 
Would they seek different aims and 
develop different educational programs? 
Would their programs have differential 
impacts upon the environmental orienta- 
tions of their pupils? What long-term 
societal and environmental consequences 
might follow from the distinctive im- 
pact of such orientations upon the 
younger generation? Consideration of 
the agents, aims, techniques, and conse- 
quences of this mode of environmental 
socialization reveals the intricacy of 
the personal-societal-environmental sys- 
tem, but at the same time, its openness 
to scientific scrutiny. 


27 See, for example, Gladwin Hill, “Environ- 
ment May Eclipse Vietnam as College Issue,” 
The New York Tintes, November 30, 1969. 


The Technological Imperative—Social Implications 
of Professional Technology 
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ABSTRACT: Engineers and technologists have always con- 
sidered themselves to be protagonists and leaders in man’s 
struggle against nature. Each successful engineering project 
has been conceived as one more victory in the campaign to 
master the natural environment. By virtue of their successes, 
feeling has grown that there were no results that could not be 
achieved. But should man consider nature his enemy? If 
so, how can we win? Each time that technology has changed 
nature, there have been negative effects which had not been 
foreseen. ‘These negative spillovers have rapidly multiplied 
the total environmental problem of the planet. It has now 
become clear that increasing population and changes in the 
rate of energy consumption are pushing toward a destructive 
total thermodynamic balance. If this change is not to be 
catastrophic, man will have to find a way to achieve an energy 
equilibrium. The technologist and engineer must be at the 
forefront of this search. For some reasonable expectation of 
success, a new approach will have to become part of 
technological problem-solving. This approach must involve 
technological assessments and evaluations that include much 
broader constraints than have been imposed in the past. The 
technological imperative calls for the reconstruction of engi- 
neering and technological curricula to include truly effective 
evaluation and assessment of proposed solutions to techno- 
logical problems. 
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Engineering is the art of planning for the 
use of land and air, and for the use and 
control of water; and of designing, build- 
ing, and operating the works and machines 
to carry out the plant 

Hardy Cross 


All engineering acts are violations of 
nature; when the deleterious results are 
sufficiently unacceptable to the public, 
society will react and readjustment will 
occur.” 

Augustus B. Kinzel 


Short as is our life, and feeble as is our 

reason, we cannot emancipate ourselves 

from the influence of our environment.* 
Auguste Comte 


HE engineer is understood to use 

scientific principles to solve prac- 
tical problems. This is a definition that 
the profession and the engineering 
schools like. They also like to use 
(as do most professions) a more or less 
tigid set of definitions of what kinds of 
“practical” problems are acceptable to 
the guild. 

However, if we agree with this defi- 
nition and examine the practical en- 
vironmental problems to which “scien- 
tific” principles are applied, we quickly 
find that we have moved far beyond 
the generally accepted understanding of 
what engineering does. Not that this 
is new—or unexpected. In the eigh- 
teenth century engineering was defined 
in military terms, and yet there were 
bridge-builders, pump-builders, and ar- 
chitects, among others—all of whom ap- 
plied their knowledge of the scientific 


t Hardy Cross, Engineers and Ivory Towers, 
ed. Robert C. Goodpasture (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1952), p. 1. 

2 Augustus B. Kinzel, “Technology and the 
the Future—Engineering Solutions to Man’s 
Social Needs,” Speech given at the conference 
on “Technology and Man’s Future,” Univer- 
sity of Santa Clara, April 16-18, 1968, as 
reported by Richard C. Dorf, in Technology 
and Culture, vol. 9, no. 4. (October 1968), 
D. 582. 

3 Auguste Comte, The Positive Philosophy 
of Auguste Comte (New York, 1858). 


principles of the day to solve extremely 
intricate practical problems,‘ 

It is worth remembering that the great 
Encyclopédie des Arts, Sciences, et 
Métiers of Diderot and D’Alembert 
(published in twenty-eight volumes 
from 1751 to 1772) was the product 
of virtually all the advanced thinkers 
(philosophes) in every field of scientific 
and social thought. The Encyclopédie 
was perhaps the most enlightened land- 
mark in the history of the rising 
technology of the industrial revolu- 
tion, uniting philosophic liberalism with 
science, practical manufactures, and 
laissez-faire.” 

And chemical technologists—practical 
chemists, in other words—were design- 
ing processes and building chemical 
plants in England and Germany in the 
nineteenth century to meet the needs 
of the expanding textile industry for 
soda and sulphuric acid and to capitalize 
on the discovery of aniline dyes. 

In a current vein, the application of 
operations research to a great many 
practical problems of industry and 
society is not widely accepted as “engi- 
neering,” but it certainly represents the 
equivalent professional approach of the 
modern technologist. In every age, the 
technologist has applied knowledge and 
historical experience, with more or less 
rapid changes in the end products." 

4+'Thus, “Engineer, in the military art, an 
able expert man, who, by a perfect knowledge 
in mathematics, delineates upon paper, or 
marks upon the ground, all sorts of forts, and 
other works proper for offence and defence.” 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (Edinburgh, 1771), 
s.v. “Engineer,” p. 497. 

5 See Peter Gay, The Enlightenment: An 
Interpretation (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1969), vol. 2, p. 45: “The spirit of capitalism 
questioned customary ways, despised tradition, 
and thus precisely like the Encyclopédie 
helped to change the general way of thinking 
and to point it, if not directly toward humani- 
tarianism, at least toward the rationalization 


of life.” 
8 The different rates of change depend upon 


` a complex set of interrelated factors, including 
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Figuratively, the technologists have 
stood on the banks of innumerable 


chasms and found ways of crossing’ 


them, with innovations ranging from 
vine bridges to moon modules. And 
each time, there was clearly one more 
proof that man had achieved a “victory” 
over a natural “enemy”; that some 
roadblock in the path of progress had 
been removed, and man was on the 
way toward the ultimate “mastery” of 
nature, Of course, there were setbacks 
—man-made and natural—but these 
only demonstrated even more clearly 
the nature of the struggle, the difficul- 
ties overcome in the battles that had 
already been won and those to be faced 
in battles yet to be fought. The steady 
accumulation of experience and the spec- 
tacular nature of each succeeding tech- 
nological achievement gave layman and 
engineer alike the feeling that, techno- 
lagically, there were no objectives that 
man could not reach. An engineer’s 
view of the characteristics of the true 
technological expert included: 


intellectual and moral honesty, courage, 
independence cf thought, fairness, good 
sense, sound judgment, perseverance, re- 
sourcefulness, ingenuity, orderliness, appli- 
cation, accuracy and endurance . . . alert, 
ready to learn, open-minded, but not credu- 
lous ...a man of faith, one who per- 
ceives both difficulties and ways to sur- 
mount them.” 


rot only science, but also social structure, 
education, and economic conditions. Contrast, 
for example, the rates of change in bridge 
building with those, say, of waste disposal, air 
travel, or the reciprocating steam engine. 

T Alfred D. Flinn, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
14th ed., s.v. “Professional Engineer,” p. 443. 
This article also states, among many other 
qualifications that would make anyone meet- 
ing them clearly a—if not the—leader of men: 
“He should know how to inform, convince 
and win confidence by the skillful and right 
use of facts. ... The ergineer is under obli- 
gation to consider the sociological, economic 
and spiritual effects of engineering operations 
and to aid his fellowmen to adjust wisely their 


In 1919 Veblen was clearly convinced 
that engineers’ contributions to the 
world’s economic structure were impar- 
tial, objective, and overriding. He was 
sufficiently impressed to write in The 
Engineers and the Price System: 


These expert men, technologists, engineers, 
or whatever name may best suit them, 
make up the indispensable General Staff of 
the industrial system; and without their 
immediate and unremitting guidance and 
corrections the industrial system will not 
work, ... The material welfare of the 
community is unreservedly bound up with 
the due working of this industrial svstem, 
and therefore, with its unreserved control 
by the engineers, who alone are competent 
to manage it [emphasis added] .8 


THe Socto-ECONOMICS OF TECHNO- 
LOGICAL DECISIONS 


The viewpoint that the technologist 
can somehow rise above the crowd and 
find the “right” solution to the problem 
with which he is dealing—because he is 
a technologist or “professional” practi- 
tioner of an art based upon scientific 
knowledge—is particularly striking be- 
cause its consequences are so pre- 
dictable. 

_ This self-adulatory and somewhat de- 
luding idea of the power of the tech- 
nologist to build a bridge across any 
economic or physical gap continues to 
thrive today, despite the growing aware- 
ness that cost-benefit calculations so 
painstakingly made by the well-trained 
engineers have not always included all 
social costs. The answer of the tech- 


modes of living, their industrial, commercial, 
and governmental procedures, and their educa- 
tional process so as to enjoy the greatest pos- 
sible benefit from the progress achieved 
through our accumulating knowledge of the 
universe and ourselves as applied by engineer- 
ing.” Who could ask for more? 

8 Thorstein Veblen, The Engineers and the 
Price System (New York: Viking Press, 1921), 
p. 69. 
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nologist to questions about the larger 
validity of his proposals, projects, and 
designs is simply that he needs to be 
given the problem in the larger context; 
he will solve it according to the ap- 
propriately proven problem-solving tech- 
niques based upon science and experi- 
ence, handed down with monumental 
proof (for example, the Roman aque- 
ducts are still in use) by his honorable 
predecessors over the millennia, and all 
will turn out well. If any problem 
exists, it arises because he has not been 
given the appropriate range for his 
skills.° 

Thus, a current apologist for the tech- 
nologist can suggest—in the face of 
what would seem to be’ overwhelming 
evidence to the contrary-—that we today 
possess the means for achieving virtually 
any ends we wish, whether it be to 
travel the galaxy, mine the ocean, re- 
place the human body, or educate, 
house, and care for the world’s popula- 
tion.1° The argument runs about as 


9 Note especially the emphasis on the way 
in which the technologist is led to his problem. 
It will be “given” to him by those in com- 
mand of his services (“Build a pyramid”) ; or 
he will sell an idea to those in a position to 
buy (“Let’s have these fountains everywhere, 
boss”); or he will invent a problem-solution 
and work out a way to sell the final product 
(“Isn’t this rubber great—I call it vulcanized”). 
There is some evidence that broader problems 
do get looked at by the technologist, some- 
times even independently. But even under 
the most emotional circumstances, the prob- 
lems are generally “given”; for example, see 
Abram Chayes and Jerome B. Wiesner, eds., 
ABM: An Evaluation of the Decision to De- 
ploy an Antiballistic Missile System (New 
York: New American Library, 1969). It was 
only in 1969 that a group called the British 
Society for Social Responsibility in Science was 
established to examine the ways in which the 
choices among technological options are, can 
be, and should be made. 

10 John Diebold, Man and the Computer: 
Technology as an Agent of Social Change 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1969). Of 
course, it is not at all obvious whether any of 
these goals are even theoretically achievable 


follows: if we can spot the problem gap, 
the solution must thereby be available. 


We have atomic energy, telecommunica- 


tions, space flight and similar feats of 
technology—if those, why not others? 

The optimist’s assumption of the 
omnipotence of technology becomes very 
significant in today’s world, in which 
two major technological effects are be- 
coming visible on a large scale for 
perhaps the first time: (1) negative 
benefits, spillover costs, and unrecog- 
nized harmful effects of seemingly good 
technology; and (2) the diminution of 
the “decoupling” of people and things 
which protected most of the world so 
well from technological side effects and 
bad choices. 

It is not at all clear from these conse- 
quences that man mésuses science and 
technology. What is clear is that each 
time he makes a technological change 
that significantly shifts the state of some 
nontrivial part of the ecological system 
(in which he lies, willy-nilly, em- 
bedded), there is, in addition to the 
benefits his analysis may. have foreseen, 
some set of negative effects that he may 
or may not have noted in advance. If 
this is the case, and the evidence is that 
it cannot be otherwise, then misplaced 
faith in technology’s ability to solve all 
problems, including the problems created 
by technology, is likely to lead only to 
serious misunderstandings of ways to 
solve the difficult and sometimes tragic 
problems of the environment. . Tech- 
nical creativity—which, perhaps, should 
be devoting its attention to finding ways 
out of this technological dilemma, to 
thinking about the paradox of ever more 
powerful problem-solving methods and 
devices that seem to grow weaker when 
confronted with social problems—is, 
perhaps, diverted by such institutions 








in the foreseeable future—let alone practical. 
In every instance, current empirical evidence 
is extremely discouraging. We can build some 
such bridges, but they keep falling down. 
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as Harvard University’s Program on 
Technology and Society, in which the 
negative “externalities” of technological 
progress are accepted as something to 
be solved by social innovation (techno- 
logical?) in the decision process." 

As I shall indicate later in this article, 
necessary dependence on technologists, 
along with technological traditions of 
social and economic choice, will mitigate 
against effective changes in a decision 
process for technological options. The 
need to include other values will only 
be met when the technologists them- 
selves are inculcated with such values. 
And accomplishing this may be the most 
difficult and important problem that 
mankind has yet faced. 

It is not that technology is a “mind- 
less driving force”; quite the contrary, 
the’ problem lies in the minds and 
abilities of those who can solve prob- 
lems. But if the problems are solved 
as technological problems are solved to- 
day, thereby creating more problems, 
the ultimate fate of the human environ- 
ment is not likely to be a happy one,” 


Growth versus spillover 


As our technological age has pro- 
gressed in its understanding of the eco- 
nomic facts of life, growth has become 
virtuous; stability and equilibrium, dan- 
gerous and sinful. And so the neo- 
classical economics of John Stuart Mill 


11 Program on Technology and Society, First 
Annual Report, 1964-1963; Second Annual 
Report, 1965-1966; Third Annual Report, 
1666-1967; Fourth Annual Report, 1967-1968 
(Carnbridge: Harvard University, 1965-). 


See also John McDermott, “Technology: The - 


Opiate of the Intellectuals,” New York Re- 
view of Books, July 21, 1369, pp. 25-36. 


12 Thus, the problem of atmospheric con- ` 


tamination by fossil-fuel-energy power plants 
is dismissed as being solved by atomic~energy 
power plants. Yet, it is considered likely by 
competent analysts that such replacement 
would lead to deadly radioactive pollution of 
the atmosphere in due course. 


that aimed at equilibrium positions has 
been increasingly discounted. In every 
aspect of human endeavor, size-growth 
has become the critical factor in mea- 
suring progress. Part of the myth of 
progress has been the equating of sci- 
ence with good, and the size of engi- 
neering works with their contribution to 
mankind’s well-being.14* Each step in 
the growth process is likely to require 
more resources per capita and to pro- 
duce more waste products. The ratio 
of resources used, to waste produced, 
for a given level of output can be 
changed; but inexorable laws of thermo- 
dynamics will not allow the waste or 
pollution created to be reduced to zero. 
Some substitutions or changes may im- 
prove the efficiency of production over 
the short run, but the longer-run effects 
are not necessarily in the same direction. 
(For example, it was thought that im- 
proved agricultural processes automati- 
cally equalled improved productivity; it 
is now understood that they may ac- 
tually only deplete the soil resources 
more quickly.) 

Population growth increases the mag- 
nitude of the problem. For equal per 
capita output, gross national product 
(GNP) naturally increases in proportion 
to population growth, but so, equiva- 
lently, do the resource requirements and 
waste production. But the important 
point to understand is that growth, in 
itself, with or without technological in- 


13Qn this point see J. R. Hicks, “Growth 
and Antigrowth,” Oxford Economic Papers, 
n.s., vol. 18, no. 3 (November 1966), pp. 257- 
269. 

14 In his later years, Albert Einstein con- 
cluded that the costs and consequences of 
technological inventions were already beyond 
human control and that technology was not 
a great boon but an enemy of man.—See H. 
L. Nieburg, In the Name of Science (Chicago: 
Quadrangle Books, 1966), p. 115, 

15 And, globally, the disparity between the 
rich and the poor countries is likely to in- 
crease. Hicks, “Growth and Antigrowth,” p. 
266. 
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novation, brings about an increase in 
the absolute sum total of spillovers 
(both good and bad) with which the 
earth must cope. Each attempt to pro- 
duce more efficiently—through improved 
technology—disturbs some fragile natu- 
ral equilibrium, and this disturbance is 
soon felt in areas remote from the 
original change. 

The prototypical example of resource 
destruction—via individual decisions 
that were clearly in the best short-term 
economic interest of those who made 
them—is the so-called “tragedy of the 
commons.” Here, in microcosm, is rep- 
resented the underlying economic drives, 
and the disastrous results, that ensue 
when the environment is considered a 
free. good for individuals or groups to 
“master” as they please. The commons 
represent a body of resources set aside 
for the free use of some subset of the 
public. A classic example (described 
and discussed by Hardin *° and Crowe*“ 
in recent articles) is the English pastur- 
age set aside for public use. These were 
overgrazed and undercared for, because 
elementary economic considerations dic- 
tated to each user that he should utilize 
the pasturage available to the maximum 
extent and expend a minimum on its 
upkeep (that is, maintain the maximum 
number of cattle, because each one 
added to his herd would represent to 
the individual owner a marginal eco- 
nomic benefit as long as he did not have 
to contribute ¢eo much to the upkeep 
of the common). The negative spillover 
was ultimately apparent in destructive 
erosion, underproduction, and the en- 
closure movement of the late nineteenth 
century. “The tragedy . . . develops 
because the same rational conclusion is 


16 Garrett Hardin, “The Tragedy of the 
Commons,” Science, vol. 162, no. 3860 (Febru- 
ary 1968), p. 1243. 

17 Beryl L. Crowe, “The Tragedy of the 
Commons Revisited,” Science, vol. 166, no. 
3909 (November 1969), p. 1103. 
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reached by each and every herdsman 
sharing the commons.” 18 

This tragic outcome, it seems, can be 
developed for virtually every element of 
man’s environment. Mishan has de- 
veloped the consequences of similar de- 
cisions in a modern complex setting with 
respect to private versus public trans- 
port. He shows that the roads provided 
for common use will, in general, be used 
up to a point where they are no longer 
very attractive and their utility is re- 
duced by virtue of their overcrowding; 
in the meantime, the public transport 
services (railroads, buses, and the like) 
are reduced in effectiveness (fewer 
riders, less revenue, and the like), and 
the utility of the total system is reduced 
for everyone. And “the private car 
carries along with it ...a much ne- 
glected disamenity-potential through 
being the chief agent of rapid urban 
sprawl and ribbon building.” ° To this 
example may be added the various spill- 
overs of automotive environmental cor- 
ruption with which we are all familiar— 
air pollution, highway deaths and inju- 
ries, and abandoned and discarded car 
carcasses, among others. 

Operating from the simplest of prem- 
ises—economic growth is not only good, 
but necessary, and “let every man take 
the best possible care of himself”—the 
chain of negative spillover benefits be- 
comes very long indeed, and leads to 
the currently bleak forecasts for man’s 
future. Naturally, we must admit that 
not all spillovers are negative—undoubt- 
edly, many benefits accrue from tech- 
nical decisions, but it may be safely 
assumed that virtually all of the posi- 
tive benefits have been taken into ac- 

18 Ibid., p. 1104 (emphasis added). 

19E. J. Mishan, The Costs of Economic 
Growth (London: Staples Press, 1967); E. J. 
Mishan, Growth: The Price We Pay (London: 
Staples Press, 1969) ; E. J. Mishan, “The Spill- 
over Enemy: The Coming Struggle for Amen- 


ity Rights,” Encounter, vol. 33, no. 6 (Decem- 
ber 1969), p. 3. 
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count in any analyses that have been 
made. 

Decisions made collectively are not 
immune from negative spillover end 
results; as with an individual, decisions 
are made on the basis of what seems 
to be best for a group’s utility. What 
seem to cause difficulty are the haziness 
and lack of strength of any predictions 
of bad end results. The good goals 
aimed for seem to stand out crystally 
clear; any bad effects are hidden from 
public, if not private, view. 

When the technical community is 
united, it is obvious that negative deci- 
sions on technical matters can be made. 
And this has happened, but only 
rarely, because the design of a project 
“is intended to meet positive rather 
than negative objectives. But virility, 
‘strength, and pride are all locked into 
the arguments used to overwhelm any 
“weak sisters” who may have few sup- 
porters in their forecasts of what seem 
to be doom and gloom. | 

Negative objectives are covered by 
the constraints imposed upon the tech- 


nologist. Up to this point in time, most 


of these constraints have been economic, 
narrowly technical (for example, the 
tensile strengths of various materials 
that cannot be exceeded), and only 
grossly social (for example, the general 
constraint against the location of atomic- 
energy power plants within densely 
populated urban areas in the United 
States). There are some indications 
that the “individualism” of collective 
decisions can be changed by sufficient 
direct counterpressure—like the pres- 
sures against the jetport to be located 
at the edge of the Everglades—and the 
growing awareness that much improved 
technological assessment is needed for 
environmental management. 

On the other hand, evidence is also 
piling up that the bigger and more ex- 
tensive the end-result goals, the more 
likely it is that there will be unfortu- 
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nate, if not disastrous, consequences. 
For example, the use of chemical insecti- 
cides carries an almost endless chain of 
spillover effects, including—more often 
than might be thought likely—the 
actual reduction of production of the 
crop being protected: 


In the Canete Valley of Peru, widespread 
insecticide use was promoted in 1949... . 
Seven years later, the cotton crop had 
gone down 50 percent and species of 
destructive insects had doubled.?° 


` The development of pesticide-resistant 


insect strains, and the toxic effect on 
other organisms (including human), 
changing an ecosystem significantly, are 
now the demonstrated consequences of 
insecticide use.” 

The building of dams to provide ir- 
rigation in tropical lands, certainly a 
purely technical matter insofar as de- 
sign and use are concerned, can and does 
carry the threat of a “heavy price of 
the health of the region it is supposed 
to benefit.” The chief disease being 
spread as a spillover effect from dams 
in Africa, Asia, and South America is 
bilharziasis (or schistosomiasis), a de- 
bilitating and sometimes fatal malady 
that “can defeat the best attempts at 
technological development.” 7? 

Such examples can be found in 
virtually every area in which man’s 
technology has impinged upon the en- 
vironment—and where does it not?— 
inasmuch as every engineering artifact 
leaves a greater or lesser physical mark 
on some part of the universe. This is 
now so apparent that Kenneth Watt can 
write: “No ecosystem should be altered 


2€ Robert Cahn, “Ecology and International 
Assistance,” The Christian Science Monitor 
(reprinted by The Conservation Foundation, 
Washington, D.C., 1968) p. 1. 

21 See also M. Taghi Farvar, ed., The Un- 
foreseen International Ecologic Boomerang, 
supplement to Netural History (December 
1968), p. 46. 

22 Ibid., p. 63. 
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from its natural state by man in the 
interests of increasing productivity un- 
less it can be conclusively demonstrated 
that the alteration really does lead to 
higher productivity.” 23 

And to make the task of choosing 
among technological options even more 
difficult, added to negative spillover 
effects is the diminution of the “de- 
coupling” upon which the engineer has 
always—and often mistakenly—relied. 


The disappearance of decoupled systems 


Scientists and engineers have, in gen- 
eral, dealt with systems in physics, 
chemistry, and biology that were actu- 
ally—or were assumed to be—indepen- 
dent of one another. For the most part, 
such assumptions have been valid. For 
example, a few molecules of gas in a 
container may be treated, for most tech- 
nical purposes, as though they were inde- 
pendent of one another. In other words, 
they are “decoupled”—no heed need be 
paid to any effect which one has on 
another. As more molecules are added 
to the container, interactions among the 
molecules become greater, and at some 
point the density will be such that tech- 
nological conclusions drawn about the 
behavior of the gas under the assumption 
of decouplings will be incorrect. 

‘Most engineering designs are based 
upon the assumption of closed systems 
fully described by the technological 
inner constraints and marked by clear 
boundaries decoupling the systems from 
other parts of the environment. The 
technological options that are offered by 
such designs often lead to spillover ef- 
fects such as we have described, at the 
boundaries and beyond. 

23 Kenneth E. F. Watt, Ecology and Re- 
source Management (New York: McGraw- 
Bill, 1968), p. 73. Watt continues: “This 
assumes (altering an ecosystem to increase 
productivity) that higher productivity is the 
goal. We may have to sacrifice higher produc- 


tivity for other goals, such as quality of human 
existence and stability of production.” 
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. Under present trends, the world will 
have a population of over four billion 
by 1980—the United States, as great as 
240 million. These are exceedingly 
large numbers, large enough, in fact, for 
some biologists to have anxiety as to 
the thermodynamic (let alone social) 
capacity of the planet to continue to 
operate as a going concern: 


Energy, not money, will be the coin of the 
realm for human populations within a few 
decades. . . . The prospects for the future 
are rather bleak. It will become progres- 
sively more important to manage natural 
resources with great skill and foresight, 
and to use the most -sophisticated tools at 
our disposal.?# 


The fundamental technological or engi- 
neering issue to be faced is how the | 
industrial achievements of man-and the 
increased utilization of energy per capita — 
can be brought into a thermodynamic 
equilibrium. The growth of population 
and energy utilization simply cannot be 
sustained indefinitely. Therefore, each 
engineering change will have to be mea- 
sured against, and fitted into, a scheme 
of long-term equilibrium objectives. 
This will require a new form of engi- 
neering problem solving and technologi- 
cal education.”® 

As we have seen, the decrease in de- 
coupling that is effected by the large 
scale of almost any engineering work 
(dams that cause disease, pesticides that 
affect far-flung ecosystems, and jet 
planes that scatter carbon dioxide, hy- 
drocarbons, and the like) is also a prod- 
uct of the increased number of people. 
As Michael puts it: 


Even if the percent of events that occur 
doesn’t increase, the number of events that 


24 Fhid., p. 17. 

25 See National Academy of Sciences—Na- 
tional Research Council, Committee on Re- 
sources and Man, Resources and Man (San 
Francisco, W. H. Freeman, 1969). Also, 
Robert U. Ayres, Technological Forecasting 
and Long-Range Planning (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1969). 
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occur will increase. . . . In a highly mobile 
and communicative’ society, more people 
result in more things happening; these 
things will happen more often even if they 


have a low probability of occurring... . . 


The Torrey Canyon (disaster) ... is un- 
likely . . . but there are more huge tankers 
today .. . to whick such an unlikely event 
may happen. In 1966, only 1 percent of 
the baggage checked with the airlines was 
mishandled, but that 1 percent represented 
1.7 million bags! So, too, with regional 
electric power failures. . . . Anticipating 
and dealing with unlikely events will be- 
come an increasingly Important but espe- 
cially difficult task.*6 


In sum, the nature of negative spill- 
overs and the increased ccupling among 
the planet’s ecosystems ?*—resulting, in 
large measure from the increasing physi- 
cal and chemical scale of technological 
changes, along with the growth in popu- 
lation—would seem to require that the 
technologist find ways to assess the 
long-run effects of designs and projects 
so that there is, at least, the opportunity 
for them to be examined before the fact 
by the decision makers. If the tech- 
nologist does not do this, nature may 
prove to him, inasmuch as he is part and 
parcel of nature, that to live in equilib- 
rium with nature, he must learn a great 
deal more than he apparently knows 
about the world and his place in it. 


TECHNOLOGICAL ASSESSMENT 


We have no real idea what results the 
technological developments which are 
being brought to fruition at a rapidly 
increasing pace will bring. The art of 
social forecasting has always held a 
fascination for those who would fc- 
tionalize and propose a fantasy world 
future. In the last few decades, there 
have been attempts to forecast ration- 
ally the outcome of technological devel- 

26 Donald N. Michael, The Unprepared So- 


ciety (New York: Basic Books, 1968), p. 20. 
27 Ts it a cliché now to include the moon? 
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opments and inventions, and these fore- 
casts have been largely concerned with 
the marketability of specific products. 
But only recently have forecasters begun 
to take into account the interactions of 
population, environment, technology, 
and social organization. 

The critical issue is not really an 
“accurate” forecast, but, rather, compre- 
hensive analyses of proposed or likely 
changes in any of these four elements, 
leading to evaluations that can be used 
to assess alternative courses of action. 
In particular, technological options must 
be assessed as significant social matters 
and their future implications plotted to 
the best of our ability. We must neither 
be overwhelmed by the enormity of the 
task, nor allow the engineers and tech- 
nologists to bypass it by saying that 
these factors are already included in the 
techno-economic equations. Neither the 
use of historical precedents nor the 
straightforward extrapolation of techno- 
logical or economic trends can serve to 
provide adequate assessments.”® 

Thus, the National Academy of 
Sciences ad hoc Panel on Technology 
Assessment recommends the establish- 
ment of independent technology-assess- 
ment organizations within the federal 
government’s legislative and executive 
branches, and proposes that these or- 
ganizations form part of the public- 
decision cycle.*® The Panel recognizes 
the limitations of technological assess- 
ment solely at the national level, and 


28 See Otis Dudley Duncan, “Social Fore- 
casting—the State of the Art,” The Public 
Interest, no. 17 (Fall 1969), pp. 88-118, for 
an excellent review and bibliography of the 
field. As he puts it, a number of “forecasts” 
of the year 1990 (or 2000) have the elements 
of fantasy, not of assessment or evaluation 
of alternative futures. . 

29 U.S., National Academy of Sciences, Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics, Tecanol- 
ogy: Processes of Assessment and Choice, Re- 
port to the U.S. House of Representatives 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1969). , éo 
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envisages its extension to international 
agencies and the private sector. 

From what we have presented so far 
in this paper, it should be clear that 
satisfactory technological forecasting is 
likely to be very difficult indeed, and 
technological assessment (implying an 
evaluation of alternative forecasts), 
even more so. The technologist, of 
course, regularly makes predictions 
within a narrow range of constraints, to 
evaluate a design in the light of specific 
end-result objectives—for example, a 
faster and lighter airplane within given 
operating cost limits, to be amortized 
within fixed time limits. There are 
clear and present needs for evaluations 
of proposed technological developments 
under much broader constraints and 
much less precise obiectives—social, eco- 
nomic, and environmental—for example, 
a water resource system to serve all ele- 
ments of a geographical region, with 
maximum limits on its effects on virtu- 
ally all environmental factors over an 
indefinite time period. 

That such tasks are enormously dif- 
ficult, no one, I believe, would deny. 
Their components are, broadly, those 
that the “systems analyst” or “systems 
engineer” (the modern philosophe?) 
would like to think that he could handle. 
Building an adequate technological as- 
sessment will require descriptive and 
analytical models contributed by the 
various branches of engineering, eco- 
nomics, mathematics, biology, the be- 
havioral sciences, ecology, and opera- 
tions research, among others, in order to 
provide a “reasonable” picture of the 
current state of the world; to perturb 
the system with the proposed techno- 
logical changes; to collect data on the 
presumed outcome; and, finally, to 
evaluate and assess these outcomes in 
the light of local and global criteria over 
the short and long run. 

The job can be done; it is likely that 
it must be done if the present gloomy 
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predictions of environmental destruction 
are not to come to pass. It is the task 
that the “systems analysts” have set 
for themselves—albeit, so far, on a 
minor scale. Some of the results have 
been startlingly counterintuitive.®° It is 
also clear that, in addition to the con- 
ceptual difficulties of available analytical 
tools, data, and technical resources, 
private-sector assessment systems are 
not up to the task. For the problems 
at hand, other mechanisms not now 
available will have to be brought to 
bear, and the results of these assessment 
mechanisms are likely to be disappoint- 
ing. Technological tinkering with social 
organizations is not likely to bring about 
significant changes in the negative 
benefits of technology. Much more 
fundamental changes in the nature of 
professional technological practice are 
essential. 


THE TECHNOLOGICAL IMPERATIVE 


If technological practice is to be 
changed, the education of the engineer 
and the technologist must be changed 
first. The objective is not, I believe, to 
enhance “the social awareness” of the 
engineer through inclusion of human- 
istic behavioral and social science ma- 
terial in his curricula (the number of 
engineers and technologists who are 
sophisticated in the social sciences is 
likely to be quite large, without. any 
noticeable affect, thus far, on techno- 
logical options proposed), but, rather, 
to make technologists capable of dealing 
with the total problem as we have 
defined it.34 


30 For example, the systems analysis model 
described by Jay W. Forrester, Urban Dy- 
namics (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1969) 
is an excellent example, both of a detailed 
analysis of technological development—al- 
though static (allowing for little change in 
the technology of building over time)—and 
of counterintuitive conclusions. 

81 See Gerald Feinberg, The Prometheus 
Project (New York: Doubleday, 1968). This 
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Thus, Cornell has initiated a course 
on ‘Issues in the Environment.” As 
President Perkins of Cornell says: 


' The University has a great obligation to 
- work with society on the difficult task of 
reordering its priorities and remodeling its 
institutions to deal effectively with our 
great new purposes. It is an assignment 
not only of social engineering but of the 
blending of knowledge anc purpose that 
must infuse those who will graduate to 
work at our new assignments.*” 


Clearly, a new kind of curriculum 
is needed in engineering schools and 
schools of technology. The attempts 
made, thus far, to produce environ- 
mental specialists will not completely 
achieve the goal. Into the core of virtu- 
ally all technological studies must be 
inserted the requirement that solutions 
to problems are acceptable only when 
the broadest thermodynamic equilibrium 
constraints are considered. Whatever 
steps are under way to broaden the 
engineer’s perceptions of the environ- 
mental problems his projects involve 
must be expanded and accelerated. This 
is the technological imperative. 


is a highly idealistic view of ways to set satis- 
factory goals for mankind on a worldwide 
democratic participative basis. 

32 James A. Perkins, “The Moral Impera- 
tive,” National Industrial Conference Board 
kecerd (January 1959), p. 24. See also Amer- 
ican Society for Engineering Education 
(Sterling P. Olmsted, Director), Liberal Learn- 
ing for the Engineer (Troy, N.Y.: Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, 1968). Compare with 
the <ollowing new description of the responsi- 
bilities of an environmental health engineer: 
“To ascertain, to understand, to evaluate, to 
conserve, and to devise means of best utilizing 
the diminishing per capita resources; to re- 
claim the polluted resources; and to harm- 
lessly dispose of umreclaimable wastes, to 
present a more healthful environment to man 
through better urban planning.”—L. W. 
Canter and D. R. Rowe, “The Environmental 
Health Engineering Curriculum,” Engineering 
Education (November 1969), p. 250. 
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In fact, the technologists may be the 
only group upon whom we may pin our 
hopes. But this will mean a concerted 
attempt in the technological schools ** 
to establish a new field of study that 
deals with different constraints and 
parameters. 

A curriculum should embody what 


- may now be called the systems ap- 


proach, whose dilemma and promise 
have been so clearly described by 
Churchman. His words carry a message 
for all engineering schools: 


1. The systems approach begins when 
you first see the world through the eyes 
of another.. 

2. The systems approach goes on to dis- 
covering that every world view is terribly 
restricted. ` 

3. There are no experts in the systems 
approach. 

4. The systems approach js not a bad 
idea.*# 


Technological proposals will perforce 
be prepared; engineering projects will 
naturally be designed by engineers and 
technologists. No change in hierarchy 
or superstructure can eliminate them. 
They will, of course, follow the stric- 
tures of their political and economic 
masters—the Veblenian state not being 
likely to arise. 

On the other hand, evaluation of 
technology is a two-way street. The 
final decision makers are affected by, 
and affect, the analysts. And the 
methods of analysis affect the demands 
of the decision makers on the analysts. 
Therefore, it seems imperative that the 
engineering curricula begin to provide a 


83 Of the world? See William H. Davenport 
and Daniel Rosenthal, eds., Engineering: Its 
Role and Function in Human Society (New 
York: Pergamon Press, 1967), for an over-all 
view concerning how this might be done. 

34C. West Churchman, The Systems Ap- 
proach (New York: Delacorte Press, 1968), 
pp. 231-232. 
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new and broader type of analyst—not 
one with “social awareness” or “senti- 
mental regrets” about national destruc- 
tion, but rather one who can make keen, 
perceptive, and convincing. analyses of 
the environmental effects of techno- 
logical alternatives.*® 


85 Sebastian M. Littauer, “Social Aspects of 
Scientific Method in Industrial Production,” 
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Ultimate equilibrium, rather than con- 
tinued growth, would seem to be the 
only possible thermodynamic goal of a 
world that should be (if it is not) 
committed to the preservation of the 
planet and the human race for the sake 
of its own posterity. 
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Laws and institutions must go hand in hand 
with the progress of the human mind. As 
that becomes more developed, more enlight- 
ened, as new discoveries are made, new truths 
disclosed, and manners and opinions change 
with the change of circumstances, institutions 
must advance also, and keep pace with the 
times. 

Thomas Jefferson to Samuel Kercheval 
July 12, 1816 


EFFERSON’S didactic assertion is 

obviously and unfortunately untrue. 
Laws and institutions do not necessarily 
go hand in hand with the progress of 
the human mind—or at least with the 
minds of those who influence the char- 
acter of social arrangements at any 
given time. The lag of laws and insti- 
tutions behind the changing state of 
society has become a sociological com- 
monplace. Since Jefferson’s day, an 
accelerated rate of change in laws and 
institutions . has, nevertheless, fallen 
farther and farther behind the rate of 
social and technological innovation. 
One major consequence of this widening 
gap has been the declining ability of 
society to cope with its environmental 
problems. A secondary consequence has 
been the growing environmental and 
ecological crisis of our time. But a dual 
crisis of attitudinal and institutional in- 
adequacy must be surmounted if the 
crisis of the environment is to be over- 
come. It is in this context that the 
organization of authority and responsi- 
bility for the administration of man- 
environment relationships becomes a 
matter of major social importance. If 
one cares about the future of man, the 
impact of human society upon the en- 
‘vironment has now become too great 
safely to allow man’s future circum- 
stances to be determined by random 
and inadvertent consequences of obso- 
lete, ineffectual, or socially dysfunctional 
mechanisms for social control. 
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DEFINING THE ORGANIZATIONAL 
PROBLEM 


Except in the most abstract terms, 
one cannot embrace all human society 
in generalizations concerning manage- 
ment of the physical environment. And 
considering the diversity of human 
values, attitudes, and institutions, to 
extrapolate the conditions and behav- 
iors of any single society to human soci- 
ety generally is not feasible. Neverthe- 
less, there are aspects of man-environ- 
ment relationships that are substantially 
the same for all mankind. One can 
examine the influence or response of the 
human animal with respect to these rela- 
tionships, making allowance for differ- 
ences of culture. The number of these 
universal man-environment relationships 
is tentative and uncertain. Some relate 
to man’s dependence upon the environ- 
ment for life support; others relate to 
the impact of man upon his environ- 
ment and upon its life-support capabili- 
ties. The social problem of man-envi- 
ronment relationships arises as a conse- 
quence of the frequently destructive 
character of this impact. [Illustrative 
of these destructive consequences are 
the eutrophication of lakes and rivers, 
the exhaustion of soil fertility, the ex- 
termination of wildlife, and the degrada- 
tion of the landscape. It is possible to 
take the environmental experience of a 
particular society or nation as a case 
in point and to draw from it certain 
generalizations regarding man’s ability 
to manage his environment. These gen- 
eralizations may have an heuristic value 
even though they may not be validly 
applied without qualification to the total 
range of human relationships within the 
physical world. The method employed 
in this article is to use the problems of 
the United States in establishing an en- 
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vironmental policy to formulate and il- 
lustrate a number of projections and 
conjectures regarding the ability of 
modern man to bring his environmental 
relationships under rational and self- 
renewing control. 

There are several abstract or general- 
ized criteria that many be used to de- 
scribe how societies organize to govern 
the relationships of their members to 
their environment. Public safety and 
welfare would be logical criteria for 
evaluating man-environment relation- 
ships, and such criteria are often, but 
not always, employed among relatively 
primitive or simple societies. In large, 
complex, and cosmopolitan societies, 
such as those of the United States, social 
convention, reinforced by law and insti- 
tutions, supports a variezy of arrange- 
ments that, with hard-to-explain fre- 
quency, sacrifice the safety and welfare 
of society, as a whole, to the immediate 
and often short-term interests of rela- 
tively few individuals. This paradoxical 
circumstance in a nation governed of, 
by and for the people is most readily, 
but not fully, accounted for by a per- 
sistent carry-over of pioneer and frontier 
attitudes and values into a space-ship 
society. Traditional criteria for envi- 
ronmental policy in the United States 
today are largely inappropriate to the 
circumstances of the times. To under- 
stand why they have become inappro- 
priate, it is necessary to examine the 
substance of the attitudes and assump- 
tions under which environmental policies 
are made and administered and to see 
how their application affects the quality 
of life. 

Contrary to widely held opinion, the 
least significant factors in public deci- 
sions on environmental issues are the 
technical-functional aspects. Technol- 
ogy has not “run rampant” in America, 
but technology has been distorted, mis- 
used, and suppressed for reasons po- 
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litely described as “economic” or “politi- 
cal.” It helps to preserve the American 
obsession with service-club congeniality 
to impute abstract causes to social de- 
velopments that disturb or offend. Such 
abstract expressions as “development,” 
“private property,” “price of progress,” 
“technological inevitability,” “national 
defense,” “jobs,” or “taxes” are invoked 
to explain away environment-impairing 
action without justifying what is actu- 
ally happening through recourse to ac- 
tual facts, reasons, and alternatives. 
The vocabularies of all modern societies 
are as full of thought-stopping clichés 
as the life of primitive man was filled 
with uncomprehended taboos. The 
mental processes of many “practical” 
people have been so firmly programmed 
in response to these mind-stoppers 
that their interjection into debate on 
environmental policy is often sufficient 
totally to block further rational con- 
sideration of the issues. 

Decisions regarding the environment 
and all other public issues are influenced 
positively by the dominant and activist 
elements in society and negatively by 
the relative inertia of the uninterested 
mass. But it is easier to ascertain 
whose purposes are being served than 
whose tnterests are being served. His- 
tory is filled with examples of dominant 
groups who injured themselves in pur- 
suit of purposes that not only were not 
in their best interest, but contributed 
directly to their downfall; and because 
politically dominant groups are able to 
make ¢heir purposes public purposes, we 
find governments in the United States 
and elsewhere in vigorous pursuit of 
policies that could be said to be in 
the public interest only by legal defini- 
tion. Therefore, when one considers the 
organization of government for the ad- 
ministration of environmental policy, 
one cannot begin to think realistically 
about the problem until the policy 
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itself is defined and iis implications are 
understood. 

There is no universally “best” way 
to organize public authority and respon- 
sibility for environmental administra- 
tion. In the absence of a defined (but 
not necessarily publicly stated) policy, 
there is no wav to evaluate any admin- 
istrative structure or function, even by 
means of the sterile criteria of economy 
and efficiency. The present structure of 
the government of the United States has 
been widely indicted for its inadequacy 
in providing a coherent and ecologically 
sound administration for natural re- 
sources and the environment. The in- 
dictment is valid but, until now, it has 
been politically irrevelant. It is valid 
if an ecologically sound environmental 
policy is what the critic believes to be 
the desirable norm, It is invalid if pro- 
jected against the objectives of the ad 
hoc architects of the historical political 
structure. Ecological considerations are 
not what the National Reclamation As- 
sociation, the Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, the National Forest Products 
Association, the American Farm Bureau, 
and the many other specialized resource- 
user groups and organized clients of the 
federal natural resource agencies have 
had in mind. The present structure 
suits many client groups’ admirably— 
it serves their immediate and specific 
purposes. Whether it also serves the 
national interest depends upon a broader 
range of considerations. 

But there is more to the problem of 
organizing public authority and respon- 
sibility than the perceived, and perhaps 
mistaken, self-interest of groups and 
individuals. As we have already noted, 
people frequently do not act in their 
actual self-interest. They are often 
locked into behavior patterns, assump- 
tions, and responses that cannot possibly 
serve them well. Confusion of form 
and substance has caused large numbers 
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of otherwise intelligent Americans to 
support and defend anachronistic forms 
of law and government in the mistaken 
belief that they are upholding tradi- 
tional principles. They are, in fact, 
acting in contradiction to the highly ra- 
tional assumptions of the eighteenth- 
century founders of independent govern- 
ment in North America. Nothing could 
be more contrary to the spirit of Jeffer- 
sonian political philosophy than the 
stubbornness with which many Amer- 
icans resist the reformation and revitali- 
zation of local government. The mum- 
mification of the Egyptian dead has 
proved a boon to archaeologists and 
historians. The American mummifica- 
tion of townships, counties, and almost 
innumerable inefficient units -of local 
and state government is less rational and 
less meritorious. ‘There is need for a 
latter-day political prophet who will free 
Americans from their superstitious rev- 
erence for forms of government that are 
functionally “dead,” in a utilitarian 
sense, even though still manipulated by 
men who are tenacious in their pur- 
suit of personal ambitions and ego- 
gratifications. . 

To deal effectively with America’s en- 
vironmental problems it will be neces- 
sary first to modify prevailing conven- 
tional assumptions regarding the nature 
of social responsibility, the scope of 
public and administrative authority, and 
the level of professional and institutional 
competence required for the discharge 
of public functions. Popular acceptance 
of responsible public control in prefer- 
ence to nonresponsible private control 
will have to increase markedly before 
stable, high-quality environments be- 
come more than rare accidents or ex- 
ceptions throughout the United States. 
But along with these needs, and con- - 
comitant with them, there must also 
emerge a coherent and persuasive doc- 
trine to legitimize and reinforce an eco- 
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logical approach to man-environment 
relationships ¿f environmental quality is 
to become a social objective. 


DYNAMICS OF ATTITUDINAL CHANGE 


Because prevailing attitudes toward 
authority and responsibility for envi- 
ronmental administration are not con- 
_ducive to its effective implementation, 
changes in these attitudes must precede 
or accompany significant changes in en- 
vironmental policy. Social or attitu- 
dinal change is difficult to describe or 
analyze because of its complex and 
dynamic character. Social changes do 
not occur as monistic transitions, uni- 
form throughout society and over ex- 
tended periods of time. Characteristi- 
cally, any major social change is the re- 
sult of multiple interacting changes. 
Among the frequently identified compo- 
nents of major social change are those 
classified as physical, perceptual, con- 
ceptual, behavioral, and institutional. 
Interaction among these aspects of social 
change is now reshaping public attitudes 
toward environmental policy in the 
following manner. 

Few nations, if any, have experi- 
enced the necessity for a more radical 
revision of social attitudes toward 
the environment than that which now 
confronts the United States. The pio- 
neer experience, the frontier tradition, 
individualism, the illusion of endless 
natural wealth, and a strongly material- 
istic view of values have cumulated in 
a social attitude that has long inhibited 
public efforts to protect or manage the 
national environment. The “coonskin 
cap” tradition still exerts a powerful, if 
inarticulated, bias against public author- 
ity and responsibility for the quality of 
the environment. Included in this tradi- 
tion are the following widely held be- 
liefs: (1) speculation in land values is 
a legitimate way to “windfall” wealth, 
(2) government must help enterprise, 
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but not attempt to control it, (3) 
growth (especially economic growth) is 
an absolute good, (4) people have a 
right to do as they please with their 
property, and (5) government by 
judges is preferable to government by 
administrators. 

These attitudes are not universal in 
American society. Their practical reali- 
zation has been abridged by contrary 
doctrines of policy and law. Neverthe- 
less, they are still widely influential, and 
in some places dominant, especially at — 
local levels of government. Verifiable 
evidence concerning their prevalence, 
and the degrees and directions of atti- 
tudinal change, are needed. The evi- 
dence at hand, most of it indirect and 
circumstantial, suggests that these tradi- 
tional views are being displaced by a new 
set of public attitudes, but at what rate 
and in what political or social context, 
it is difficult to say. The persistence of 
older attitudes will obstruct any serious 
effort to bring America’s worsening en- 
vironmental trends under ecologically 
oriented control. Yet, it is prabably 
true (although no proof is presently 
available) that few Americans realize 
that protection or improvement of the 
environment requires or implies the 
radical alteration of these atittudes or 
beliefs. 

The direction of attitudinal change 
implied by a national environmental- 
quality effort would bring public opinion 
to the following novel state of affairs. 
First, unearned or speculative profits in 
the sale of land or any other natural 
resource would be viewed as illegitimate 
and would be prohibited by law or ex- 
propriated by taxation. Second, govern- 
ment subsidy to “private” enterprise 
would invest it with a public character, 
subjecting it to an appropriate degree 
of public control. Térd, uncritical pur- 
suit of indiscriminate growth would be 
replaced by a preference for dynamic 
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stability, selective growth in some areas, 
and reduction of economic activitv in 
others. Fourth, the concept of usufruct 
would replace ownership as a realistic 
and socially acceptable relationship 
between man and property. Five, 
litigation would increasingly give way to 
administrative adjudication in the en- 
forcement of law and the settlement of 
disputes over environmental and natural- 
resources questions. 


“WHATE’ER Is BEST ADMINISTER’D”’ 


If Americans in politically significant 
numbers have begun to depart from 
traditional biases that inhibit environ- 
mental policy, it is clear that they have 
not arrived at the set of attitudes just 
described. How, then, can public au- 
thority and responsibility be organized 
to formulate and implement policies that 
large numbers of people do not under- 
stand well enough to know what must 
be done to make them effective? How 
high a price are Americans prepared to 
pay for environmental quality? For 
many of them, perhaps for most, the 
monetary price is the least costly; the 
psychological cost of abandoning illu- 
sions may be the most difficult price 
to pay. To give up the golden dream 
of something-for-nothing in land specu- 
lation, and to concede that the govern- 
ment that helps to enrich may also have 
a voice in what happens in the process, 
are examples of the concessions that 
may be very hard for most Americans 
to make. Even though the vast major- 
ity of them have no possibility of re- 
alizing any material benefit whatever 
from certain of their traditional atti- 
tudes, and, in fact, are disadvantaged 
by them, it will be difficult to pry them 
loose from time-honored prejudices. 

If this interpretation of the unsettled 
state of public opinion is correct, several 
implications follow for the organization 
of environmental administration. The 
first of these is that Alexander Pope’s 
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phrase has no meaning until the goals 
and necessities of administrative policy 
can be specified. ‘“Whate’er is best 
administer’d” can only be “best”? when 
the policy to be administered is known; 
otherwise there is no test of the quality 
or effectiveness of administration. If 
the objective of administration is to 
impede the functioning of government, 
as it once was in the Vichy government 
of France, then the most inefficient ad- 
ministration may be the best. If the 
structure of authority and responsibil- 
ity is designed primarily to serve the 
interests of groups seeking private bene- 
fits through public-resource development 
or exploitation, as it has often been in 
the United States, then the diffused and 
fractionated organization of public en- 
vironmental policy is unobjectionable 
and even advantageous. 

If “Whate’er is best administer’d”’ is 
paraphrased to read “What can be best 
administered,” a second implication ap- 
pears. If the state of public opinion in 
a democratic society is unsettled or in 
flux, administrative policy cannot safely 
be dogmatic or inflexible. When people 
appear to be seeking remedies for their 
dissatisfactions that (although they do 
not understand it) imply new interpre- 
tations of law and policy, then leader- 
ship in attitudinal change becomes a 
task of politics and a responsibility 
of public administration. Assumption 
of this task is necessary because only 
insofar as a politically significant de- 
gree of popular consensus or consent 
can be developed will it be possible also 
to develop an effective public policy and 
administration. 

By the end of 1969 there had devel- 
oped in the United States a “critical 
mass” of public opinion sufficient to 
prompt the adoption of a national state- 
ment of policy for the environment in 
the form of statute law. The National 
Environmental Policy Act (Public Law 
91-190) signed by the President on 
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January 1, 1970 declared a national 
policy for the environment, provided 
general criteria and procedures to guide 
the actions of the federal government 
in relation to the environment, and es- 
tablished a three-member Council on 
Environmental Quality in the Executive 
Office of the President. By Executive 
Order 11514 on March 5, 1970, “Pro- 
tection and Enforcement of Environ- 
mental Quality,” President Nixon de- 
fined the jurisdiction of the Council in 
broad terms. And so the United States 
entered the decade of the nineteen sev- 
enties with an explicit national policy 
for the environment and with one new 
piece of policy-guiding machinery to 
make the declared policy a policy in 
fact. The visible upsurge of public 
concern over environmenta! quality is- 
sues during the latter half of 1969 
brought about enactment of the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act with 
no extended debate or opposition that 
might have been expected to accompany 
the legislative course of so fundamental 
and novel a measure. The political 
forum for environmental policy-making 
has been moved to a significant, but as 
yet indeterminate, extent from the legis- 
lative to the executive branch of govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, additional legisla- 
tion will be required to overcome some 
of the constitutional constraints of the 
American federal system. For example, 
the proposed National Land Use Policy 
Amendment to the Water Resources 
Planning Act (8.3354) introduced into 
the Ninety-First Congress, Second Ses- 
sion (January 29, 1970) by Senator 
Henry M. Jackson declares a nation- 
wide policy for land use and provides a 
framework for the development of inter- 
state, state, and local land use policy. 
As governmental action moves from 
formulation of principles to practical 
application, the nature and extent of 
public receptivity to environmental ad- 
ministration will become clearer. There 
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are substantial interests and sectors in 
the American economy that have here- 
tofore shown little concern for the 
growth of the environmental-quality 
movement or for the enactment of what 
they perceive as generalizing and theo- 
retical Jaws. But when the practical 
consequences of the new environmental 
policies are brought to bear upon their 
ambitions, bank accounts, or business 
activities, a political response may be 
expected. 

A third implication that follows from 
the preceding discussion of attitudinal 
change is that the American people are 
concerned not only with what govern- 
ment does but also with kow public 
power is organized and exercised. 
Americans have not, however, troubled 
themselves greatly about the constitu- 
tional structure of authority since the 
ratification of the Constitution in 1789. 
Thoroughgoing environmental adminis- 
tration might reactivate this concern— 
which, of course, has never been wholly 
absent from political discussion and de- 
bate. Several constitutional questions 
are near to being concomitants of a na- 
tional policy for the environment that 
is based on ecological assumptions. 
Among them, the relationships between 
federal, state, local, interstate, regional, 
and international responsibilities wizh 
relation to environmental policy will in- 
evitably require attention. The plane- 
tary unity of the biosphere and the 
apparent inability of any nation uni- 
laterally to control or protect the open 
seas, outer space, or the world wide 
movements of the weather, among other 
global phenomena, suggests the early 
emergence of one or more international 
environmental control agencies, prob- 
ably under the authority of the United 
Nations. And if environmental problems 
are perceived and defined in terms of 
such nonpolitical and often unstable eco- 
logical boundaries as air-sheds, water- 
sheds, ecosystems, migratory organisms, 
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or flow phenomena, questions of rela- 
tionships among political jurisdictions 
within many countries compound the 
broader problem of international rela- 
tionships. 

Another area of constitutional uncer- 
tainty arises, or should arise, concern- 
ing the responsibilities, authorities, and 
tasks appropriate to the federal govern- 
ment of the United States. The present 
ad hoc structure of federal jurisdiction 
gives no apparent clue to what are or 
should be the responsibilities and the 
functions of the federal government. 
This remark implies no lofty disparage- 
ment of political convenience as a cri- 
terion for the allocation of administra- 
tive functions. But the logic of political 
convenience, useful on some occasions, 
provides no guidance for the organiza- 
tion of authority and responsibility 
where the effective control of man- 
environment relationships is the goal. 
In the long run, a more solid basis than 
an ephemeral ad koc convenience will 
be necessary if the environmental prob- 
lems of contemporary society are to be 
attacked with determination and some 
promise of success. As of early 1970, 
the President’s Advisory Council on Ex- 
ecutive Reorganization was endeavoring 
to establish rational principles for lim- 
ited reorganization of the executive 
branch. How its recommendations 
` would affect the implementation of en- 
vironmental policy was not evident at 
the time that this issue of THE ANNALS 
went to press. 


PROSPECTS AND CONJECTURES 


Collective self-control is perhaps the 
most difficult task that any society can 
attempt. Whether human society in the 
United States or elsewhere can cope 
with an environmental crisis of its own 
making has yet to be demonstrated. 
There are obvious limitations to human 
capabilities in this respect. Among 
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them are the limits of rationality, fore- 
sight, technical knowledge, altruism, and 
ability to co-operate and co-ordinate 
(psychologically as well as through insti- 
tutions). It would appear especially 
difficult for a democratic society to 
discipline itself. The challenge of 
science and advanced technology to so- 
cial ‘responsibility has no true histori- 
cal precedent. New forms of public 
decision-making, and redefinitions of 
authority, responsibility, and democracy 
may become necessary concomitants to 
effective public control of the uses of 
science and technology, and especially 
to the management of the environment. 
No modern society appears to be 
coping adequately with its environmen- 
tal problems. Laws and institutions for 
the administration of environmental 
policy will everywhere require substan- 
tial change before significant improve- 
ment can occur. Meanwhile, where and 
how does the process of reform begin? 
Effective reform must begin in more 
than one place. A mutually reinforcing 
relationship among major social institu- 
tions is needed. Schools, laws, and the 
administrative agencies of government 
are especially critical, but certain sectors 
of the professions and the business com- 
munity must also be brought into a 
concerted effort toward environmental 
protection and improvement. Active 
support for a public policy on behalf of 
environmental quality is needed from 
the communities of scientists, engineers, 
and lawyers. Efforts toward profes- 
sional reorientation have been started 
among each of these groups, but con- 
tinuing and increased effort is needed. 
An environmental-quality sector of the 
business community is emerging, over 
and beyond the older fields of archi- 
tecture, Jandscaping, and environmen- 
tal planning. Industrial corporations 
for pollution control, waste management, 
ecological research, and community de- 
velopment can and should be brought 
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into a supporting relationship to environ- 
mental-quality programs. The restruc- 
turing of government for environmental 
administration is an impcrtant element 
in this process of social reinforcement. 
How rapidly this development can occur 
is conjectural, but the most productive 
strategy would be for the proponents of 
environmental quality to use whatever 
aver.ues toward national policy com- 
mitment become availab.e. This has 
beer the approach taken by the sponsors 
of the environmental quality legislation 
enacted to date. 

The novelty, complexity, variety, and 
interlocking character of environmental- 
policy issues indicate an extended period 
of trial, error, and reexamination before 
the laws and institutions of the United 
States and of modern nations generally 
can be adapted to accommodate the 
necessities of the over-stressed ecosys- 
tems of Spaceship Earth. The effects of 
present efforts in environmental educa- 
tion and of the massive outpouring of 
literature on environmental quality 
should be considered in conjecturing the 
rapidity and extent of public action on 
environmental policy in the future. 
Ecological disasters, suck as the Santa 
Barbara oil spill, have moved public 
opinion in the past and will probably 
continue to do so in the future. It is 
difficult to predict how Icng the present 
high level of public concern over the 
quality of the environment will be sus- 
tained. But there are no indications 
that the environmental and ecological 
problems of our times will cease to an- 
noy, arouse, and alarm people in large 
numbers. The causal factors under- 
lying the environmental-quality move- 
ment are not going to disappear. They 
will in all probability intensify. 

Must society adopt an ecologically 
sound approach to its environmental 
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relationships in order to survive? Will 
modern, and especially democratic, soci- 
eties pay the costs of such a policy in 
order to obtain the presumed benefits 
or to avoid the penalties for ecological 
folly? The answer to the first query 
is more easily obtained than is that to 
the second. In a finite world, the 
only escape from the penalties of eco- 
logical error would appear to be tech- 
nological evasion. There are “optimists” 
in contemporary society who are confi- 
dent that many ecological costs can be 
counterbalanced by technologically in- 
duced benefits. How far this philoso- 
phy of trade-offs and substitutes can 
safely be carried is conjectural. And 
even more uncertain are which criteria 
can be relied upon to enable society to 
determine wisely when to substitute 
artifice for nature. 

In summation, the restructuring of 
authority and responsibility for the man- 
agement of man’s environmental rela- 
tionships is not a suitable topic for 
confident or simplistic assertion. The 
relevant factors are complex, and many 
are obscure. Yet, certain probabilities 
are evident—as, for example, that delay 
in developing a more ecologically valid 
approach to environmental relationships 
is already damaging human welfare, and 
may threaten human survival. Modern 
society needs a coherent politico-ethical 
ideology to make the meaning of an 
ecologically based environmental policy 
clear and believable to an, at present, 
only partially comprehending public. 
Such an activating belief-system is the 
operational answer to the conservational 
or environmental ethic which has long 
been the objective of environmental re- 
formers. Such an ethic is needed to 
legitimize the new tasks of authority and 
responsibility that an ecological envi- 
ronmental administration would require. 
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Recent Physical Anthropology 


By u W. Howes 


HE work of men who call them- 

selves physical anthropologists goes 
on being diverse in nature. In supple- 
menting my earlier review of the sub- 
ject, I shall not attempt to catalogue, 
but will deal only with certain recent 
emphases which seem important to me.? 


1 W. W. Howells, “Some Present Aspects of 
Physical Anthropology,” THE ANNALS of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, vol. 357 (January 1965), pp. 127-133. 

2A significant weight of recent publication 
falls in the two areas covered herein. For 
primates and primate evolution, developments 
are: ist Congress of the International Pri- 
matological Society’ (at Frankfurt), in 1966; 
founding (by A. H. Schultz) of Bibliotheca 
Primatologia, a set of occasional papers, in 
1962, and of Folia Primatologia, a regular 
journal, in 1963; production since 1953 of 
encyclopedic volumes on anatomy, physiology, 
and taxonomy of the whole primate order by 
W. C. Osman Hill (six volumes in systematic 
arrangement to date); an International Con- 
gress on the Baboon as an Experimental Ani- 
mal, with proceedings of the meetings pub- 
lished as The Baboon in Medical Research; 
and a systematic series on the chimpanzee 


directions. 


Some fields will be ignored, with no im- 
plication that they are not the subject 
of significant work. 


1 Hominip EvoLution 


The direct fossil evidence has been 
expdnding, as usual, largely in chance 
In the previous survey, I 
suggested a general framework: (1) 
emet gence of a hominid line, in Rama- 
pithecus, in the later Tertiary, discerned 





published by Karger (Basel). In the general 
field-of human biology: founding of the Soci- 
ety for the Study of Human Biology in 1958, 
adopting Human Biology as its official organ 
and publishing a series of special symposia in 
book form; organization in 1964 of the Inter- 
natidnal Biological Program, with a section on 
Human Adaptability; founding of the journal 
Archaeology and Physical Anthropology of 
Oceania at the University of Sydney; change 
by the American Eugenics Society of its jour- 
nal name from “Eugenics Quarterly” to “Social 
Biology,” as more accurately reflecting con- 
tent; in the process of being organized, the 
International Association of Human Biologists, 
with present headquarters in Brussels. 


W. W., Howells, Ph.D., Cambridge, Massachusetts, Professor of Anthropology and 
Curator of Somatology, Peabody Museum, Harvard University. He was formerly 
Professor of Anthropology and of Integrated Liberal Studies, University of Wisconsin. 
In 1951, he was president of the American Anthropological Association, and from 
1949 to 1954, he was editor of the American Journal of Physical Anthropology. In 
1955, he received the Viking Fund Medal for Physical Anthropology, and in 1967, he 
was elected to the National Academy of Sciences. He is the author of Mankind So Far 
(1944), The Heathens (1948), Back of History:(1954), and Mankind in the Making 
(rev. ed., 1967), and the editor of Ideas on Human Evolution, 1949-1961 (1962). Pro- 
fessor He owells has made three trips to the Pacific in the past ten years—the latest of 
which was a Harvard expedition to the Solomon Islands in 1968—and is currently 
nes a book on the peoples and peopling of the Pacific. 
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RECENT PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


in dental traits only; (2) an early Pleis- 
tocene stage, the australopithecines, of 
clearly ground-walking bipedal homi- 
nids, probably making and using tools; 
(3) the succeeding “human” stage of 
tool-making Homo, ushered in at the 
beginning of the Middle Pleistocene by 
the small-brained H. erectus; and (4) 
the appearance of modern man, with 
special reference to Neanderthal Man. 
Knowledge of the austra:opithecines, as 
was suggested, has passed through two 
chapters: (1) discovery of the essenti- 
ally hominid skull, dentition, and skele- 
ton of these animals in South Africa, 
with recognition of two forms, one 
gracile and one robust, but without 
satisfactory criteria of dating within the 
Pleistocene, and (2) finding of two quite 
distinct forms in East Africa, primarily 
in Olduvai Gorge, with sound evidence, 
principally from potasstum-argon dates, 
that both were present irom what now 
appears as about two million years ago, 
in the Lower Pleistocene. Some contro- 
versy remains in the matter of “Homo 
habilis,” with majority opinion, I ven- 
ture to say, believing not that this 
represents a special species but rather 
thet the earlier remains may be assigned 
to the similarly gracile Australopithecus 
of South Africa, with the later repre- 
senting a stage in an actual evolu- 
tion towards Homo erectus. As to 
“Zinjanthropus,” whose first skull was 
found in 1959, Tobias? in his mono- 
graphic description shares Leakey’s 
view that this is a species equal in rank 
to the two forms known from South 
Africa, all being placed in the genus 
Australopithecus. | 

The geological sequence at Olduvai 
evidently does not reach back to the 
beginning of the Pleistocene, nor does 


3 P, V, Tobias, “The Cranium and Maxillary 
Dentition of Australopithecus (Zinjanthropus) 
boisei,” L. S. B. Leakey, ed., Olduvai Gorge, 
vol. 2 (Cambridge: At the University Press, 
1969). 
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the fauha correlate with the oldest 
recognized for the Villafranchian, which 
has been dated in France at approxi- 
mately 3.3 million years. A third chap- 
ter now unfolding in australopithecine 
discovery covers recent work in north- 
ern Kenya and western Ethiopia (Lake 
Rudolf and the Omo Basin north of 
it). In 1965 Patterson recovered the 
lower end of a humerus at Kanapoi, 
and in 1967 a mandibular fragment at 
Lothagam, both on the shores of Lake 
Rudolf, which are clearly hominid and 
logically australopithecine.* Patterson 
believes both can be assigned to Aus- 
tralopithecus sensu strictu, that is, 
africanus rather than to Paranthropus 
(=A. robustus, including “Zinjanthro- 
pus,” for many authors). Fragmentary 
finds by other expeditions in the area 
are also clearly australopithecine and 
show the presence here also of “at least” 
two forms.® Particularly important are 
stratigraphic evidence and dates: the 
Lake Rudolf finds are now believed to 
have ages of at least four million, and 
approximately five million, years respec- 
tively f; and extremely long tilted lake 
deposits in the Omo Basin extend 
beyond four million years,’ with every 
suggestion that hominids are present at 
least this early. Thus, the hitherto 
“undiscovered” Pliocene of Africa has 
been entered from the top, and found to 
contain both forms of australopithecine, 
the earliest Tertiary hominids continu- 
ous with later forms. 


t B. Patterson and W. W. Howells, “Homi- 
nid Humeral Fragment from Early Pleistocene 
of Northwestern Kenya,” Science, vol. 156 
(1967), pp. 64-66. 

SF. Clark Howell, “Remains of Hominidae 
from Pliocene/Pleistocene Formations în the 
Lower Omo Basin, Ethiopia,” Nature, vol. 223 
(1969), pp. 1234-1239. 

6B. Patterson, in preparation. 

7K. W. Butzer and D. L. Thurber, “Some 
Late Cenozoic Sedimentary Formations of the 
Lower Omo Basin,” Nature, vol. 222 (1969), 
pp. 1138-1143. 
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Some other significant fossils fall at 
other extremes oi the time range. Also 
in the Omo Basin, but in later levels, 
Richard Leakey, in 1967, found parts of 
three individuals, recognizable as robust 
and primitive specimens of modern man 
and datable to at least 60,000 years and 
perhaps much more, thus seeming to 
parallel, as evidence of very early H. 
sapiens, the Kanjera skull parts found 
by his father in 1932. In southeastern 
Australia, several sites have recently 
produced skeletons showing some of the 
relatively crude skuli characters of the 
earlier-discovered Cohuna, Mossgiel, 
and Talgai crania.® While geology at 
present suggests ages of perhaps 15,000 
years for all of them, it may be that 
radiocarbon tests will indicate a more 
recent persistence of the characters 
noted.*° The above finds, and the reas- 
sessment, by some (Brothwell, Stewart, 
Howells) ,** of the Skhul skeletons from 


8R. E. F. Leakey, “Faunal Remains from 
the Omo Valley,” Nature, vol. 222 (1969), vp. 
1132-1133; K. W. Butzer, “Geological Inter- 
pretation of Two Pleistocene Hominid Sites 
in the Lower Omo Basin,” Nature, vol. 222 
(1969), pp. 1133-1135; M. H. Day, “Omo 
Human Skeletal Remains,” Nature, vol. 222 
(1969), pp. 1135-1138. 

9N. W. G. Macintosh, “Fossil Man in Aus- 
tralia,” Australian Journal of Science, vol. 30 
(1967), pp. 86-98; also information kindly 
given me personally by Professor Macintosh. 

10 J, M. Bowler, “Pleistocene Salinites and 
Climatic Change: Evidence from Lakes and 
Lunettes in Southeastern Australia,’ in D. J. 
Muivaney and J. Golson, eds., Prehistoric En- 
vironment and Man in Australia (Canberra: 
Australian National University Press, in 
press); J. M. Bowler. R. Jones, H. Allen, and 
A. G. Thorne, “Pleistocene Human Remains 
from Australia: A Living Site and Human 
Cremation from Lake Mungo, Western New 
South Wales,” World Archaeology (May 
1970). 

11 D., Brothwell, “The People of Mount 
Carmel: A Reconsideraticn of Their Position 
in Human Evolution,” Proceedings of the Pre- 
historic Society, vol. 27 (1961), pp. 155-159; 
T. D. Stewart, “The Evolution of Man in Asia 
as Seen in the Lower Jaw.” Proceedings of the 
Eighth International Congress of Anthropo- 
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Mt. Carmel as simply primitive sapiens, 
without Neanderthaloid nature, raises 
anew the problem of the relations of 
Neanderthal Man and sapiens, and the 
place and time of the latter’s appearance, 
without suggesting clear solutions. 
Much further light has been thrown 
on hominoid origins up to thirty-five 


‘million years earlier by Simons’ con- 


tinuing finds in the Fayum Oligocene 
in Egypt.*? These show the presence 
of a surprising number of different 
genera—that is, a period of burgeoning 
radiation of the emerging catarrhine 
primates, with evidence that lines lead- 
ing in dental features toward the later 
gibbons, large apes, and Oreopithecus 
had, respectively, already become estab- 
lished. Two striking facts are the primi- 
tiveness of the skeleton as known in 
some: Aegyptopithecus with a pongid 
dentition, a snouty monkey-like skull, 
and an apparently tailed skeleton some- 
what like a lemur; and the absence of 
clearly identifiable “monkeys.” Ances- 
tors of the latter may be present among 
the early fossils, but dentally recogniz- 
able monkeys only appear in the Mio- 
cene. Thus, as far as such terms can 
be applied to early Tertiary higher 
primates, “apes” preceded, and were 
ancestral to, “monkeys.” 

The principal recent attack on human 
evolution has been a many-pronged in- 
vestigation of living primates. The orig- 
inal studies of higher primates classed 
them into tailless apes and quadrupedal 
monkeys. The New World monkeys 


logical and Ethnological Sciences, Tokyo, 1968 
(in press); W. W. Howells, “Mount Carmel 
Man: Morphological Relationships,” zbzd. 

12 E. L. Simons, “The Earliest Apes,” Scien- 
tific American, vol. 217 (1967), pp. 28-35. 

13E. L. Simons, “Miocene Monkey (Pro- 
hy!obates) from Northern Egypt,” Nature, vol. 
223 (1969), pp. 687-689; C. J. Jolly, “The 
Evolution of the Baboons,” in Harold Vagt- 
borg, ed., The Baboon in Medical Research, 
vol. 2 (Austin: University of Texas Press, 
1967), pp. 23-50. 
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had an extra premolar, and some could 
swing by their tails. But, in general, 
distinctions were broad; apes manifested 
a considerable degree of physical simi- 
larity, much of which was shared by 
man. Fossil evidence—virtually entirely 
teeth—long supported such a view. A 
turn to anatomical studies, with par- 
ticular attention to function, has re- 
cently shown, instead, the richness of 
higher primate patterns of adaptability 
in locomotion, and in ecological adapta- 
tion, as well as, of course, in social 
behavior. Much of this, taken in con- 
junction with paleontological evidence, 
tends to break up traditional ideas of 
the structure of primate phylogeny. 

Observation of wild animals has 
shown that the “brachiating” or arm- 
swinging apes, in fact, differ consider- 
ably in actual development of this 
adaptation. It appears to be a pre- 
requisite of the large body size of the 
orang, gorilla, and chimpanzee, while the 
gibbon swings too rapidly, and across 
too great an extent of open distances, 
for a heavy animal. The orang uses 
feet, to a great extent, for hanging and 
clinging; chimpanzee and gorilla, espe- 
cially the latter, actually live largely 
on the ground. Monkeys, both of the 
Old and New Worlds, form a spectrum 
of locomotion from strictly quadru- 
pedal (mostly arboreal, some terrestrial) 
through “semibrachiating” to a degree 
of brachiation.* Elegant multivariate 
analyses by Oxnard*® and associates 

14G. E. Erikson, “Brachiation in New 
World Monkeys and in Anthropoid Apes,” in 
The Primates, Zoologica. Society of London 
Symposia, no. 10 (1963), pp. 135-164; John 
Napier, “Brachiation and Brachiators (with 
comment by E. H. Ashton), ¿bid pp. 183- 
195; E. H. Ashton and ©. E. Oxnard, “Loco- 
motor Patterns in Primates,” Proceedings of 
the Zoological Society of London, vol. 142, pp. 
1-28; B. G. Campbell, Human Evolution 
(Chicago: Aldine, 1966). | 

15 C. E. Oxnard, “Mathematics, Shape, and 


Function: A Study in Primate Anatomy,” 
American Scientist, vol. 57 (1969), pp. 75-96. 
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show, from measurements, how the 
shoulder blade, taken alone, is adapted 
in shape to the kinds of motion involved 
in the specific forms of locomotion 
favored by, or permitted to, various 
monkey and ape genera. They have 
reduced the data to two “variates,” or 
axes, of which one represents a range 
between extremes of quadrupedalism 
and brachiation (or, functionally, ability 
to raise the forelimb above the head) 
and the other, independently, a range 
between arboreality and _ terrestriality, 
with tne mean positions of various 
genera predicting their actual observed 
behavior very well. The position of 
Homo is equivocal, which is not sur- 
prising; but a third axis serves to iso- 
late him from all the other species. 
Thus, little direct evidence on the actual 
path of human locomotor evolution 
emerges (as might be expected, con- 
sidering the radical nature of the human 
adaptive shift to an erect, leg-using 
posture); however, these many enlight- 
ening studies do emphasize the relative 
lability of locomotor adaptation in re- 
cent higher primates. This, in turn, 
may nelp explain some paleontological 
difficulties: fossils such as Photithecus 
(including Limnopithecus), “gibbons” 
according to the dentition, are decidedly 
not “gibbons,” adapted to brachiation, 
in the skeleton, Pliopithecus being, in 
fact, in some ways rather lemurlike. 
The evidence of existence of a tail in 
this “ape” *® has caused Remane?’ to 
remove the form from the hylobatids to 
a new family, Pliopithecidae. 

To apply Wood Jones’ old terms (not 
necessarily precisely as he did), “heri- 
tage? traits like patterns of the molar 


16 F, Ankel, “Der Canalis sacralis als Indi- 
kator fiir die Linge der Caudalregion cer 
Primaten,” Folia Primatologia, vol. 3 (1965), 
pp. 263-276. 

17 A, Remane, “Die Geschichte der Men- 
schenaffen,” in G. Heberer, ed., Menschliche 
Abstammungslehre (1965), pp. 249-309. 
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teeth, supposedly deep-seated and evinc- 
ing only slow evolutionary modification, 
suggest linear relations between later 
Tertiary dryopithecines such as Pro- 
consul and present large apes, or hylo- 
batines like Limnopithecus and present 
gibbons: such relations seem to be con- 
tradicted by traits of the skeleton, which 
may, however, be classed as “habitus” 
traits, more directly responsive to be- 
havioral needs and consisting of body 
proportions and placement and emphasis 
of muscles and muscle groups, and, thus, 
more rapidly evolving. The distinction 
might reconcile such apparent conflicts 
as those cited; it would tend to allow for 
evolutionary convergence in the loco- 
motor adaptations of groups possibly 
different in “heritage” (some monkeys, 
gibbons, large apes) and for the rapid 
special adaptation of much of man’s 
“habitus.” The recognition of Rama- 
pithecus as representing the separation 
of the hominid lineage from the pongid 
in the Upper Miocene or Lower Plio- 
cene—about fourteen million years ago 
—certainly rests on “heritage” traits 
alone: the dentition and a few features 
of the mandible and maxilla (the avail- 
able material has been broadened by 
Simons’ investigations in recent years), 
because evidence of locomotor habits, 
such as that which recognizable parts of 
the skeleton might give, is entirely miss- 
ing. Only surmises may be made con- 
cerning the nature of the habitat. 
Bearing on the immediate prewalking 
stage in hominids is a study by Tuttle *° 
of the knuckle-walking, on the ground, 
of the chimpanzee and gorilla. This is 
the posture of support by the arms rest- 
ing on the middle joint of the digits, 
with the wrist only slightly bent, some- 


18 I. Tattersall, “More on the Ecology of 
North Indian Ramapithecus,” Nature, vol. 224 
(1969), pp. 821-822. 

19 R. H. Tuttle, “Knuckle-Walking and the 
Problem of Human Origins,” Science, vol. 166 
(1969), pp. 953-961. 
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thing quite different from the orang, 
who rests on the closed fist. Accepting 
man’s close relation to the African 
apes, Tuttle nevertheless concludes that 
knuckle-walking in the latter evolved 
after evolutionary separation of the two 
lines and finds no anatomical signs of 
this adaptation in man. He also con- 
cludes that the gorilla evolved from a 
more chimpanzee-like animal, and that 
the ape-hominid division took place 
while the lines were still aboreal, 
through divergent usage of the hind 
limbs in that habitat. 

Interesting evidence in “heritage” 
traits has been brought forward by 
Sarich and Wilson, ° working with cer- 
tain proteins: serum albumin and hemo- 
globin. For the first, the procedure 
was to immunize rabbits with purified 
albumin from different primates, and 
measure the strength of cross-reactions 
to the antisera produced by the rabbits 
(for example, human albumin against 
antisera of all apes and six Old World 
monkeys). For the second, they as- 
sembled present knowledge of the exact 
molecular structure of hemoglobin in 
man, gorilla, chimp, monkey, horse, and 
donkey. The premise is that substitu- 
tions by mutation, not affecting the es- 
sential function of such proteins, occur 
regularly over time. The assumption 
concerning results is that the divergences 
may be used as an actual time clock of 
species separation (because of the regu- 
larity factor) and that the two proteins, 
being entirely different and independent, 
thus give very strong evidence if they 
agree in degree of differences between 
species. 

Extremely close relationships are indi- 
cated, in both cases, among man, chim- 

20 V, M. Sarich and A. C. Wilson, “Immuno- 
logical Time Scale for Hominid Evolution,” 
Science, vol. 158 (1967), pp. 1200-1203; A. C. 
Wilson and V. M. Sarich, “A Molecular Time 
Scale for Human Evolution,” Proceedings, Na- 
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panzee and gorilla. In hemoglobin there 
are mo amino-acid differences between 
man and chimpanzee, versus two be- 
tween man and gorilla. Horse and 
donkey hemoglobin (these species can 
produce mules, and are doth placed in 
the genus Equus’ have one or two such 
amino-acid differences, which gives an 
indication of the closeness of man and 
the African apes in these terms. Hu- 
man and ape differences from Old World 
monkeys are similar, and much greater. 
The albumin evidence corresponds; 
man, gorilla, and chimp are all equally 
related, removed somewhat from the 
orang, farther still from gibbons, and 
very much farther from monkeys. 
The authors conclude that inasmuch as 
the monkey-ape divergence can hardly 
be set at more than thirty million years 
(that is, in the Oligocenz; see above), 
the scale suggested by this and certain 
corroborating considerations place gib- 
bon isolation at ten million years (not 
before the Pliocene), and man-chimp- 
gorilla separation at five million years 
or even less. 

This is in clear conflict with recogni- 
tion of distinct gibbon and large-ape 
forerunners in the Miocene, and appar- 
ently in the Oligocene. More impor- 
tantly, it would negate the evidence, 
from Ramapithecus, of hominid distinc- 
tion from apes early in the Pliocene, as 
well as that of two distinguishable forms 
of australopithecines already existing by 
perhaps four million years ago on the 
latest evidence (see above). 

Certain similar biochemical studies 
agree as to the relationships.” But 
doubt has been expressed as to whether 
the form of equation used by Sarich 
and Wilson is the correct one: Read and 
Lestrel find that another “a power func- 
tion instead of an exponential relation) 


21 M. Goodman, “Deciphering Primate Phy- 
logeny from Macromolecular Specificities,”’ 
American Journal of Physical Anthropology, 
vol. 26 (1967), pp. 255-276. 
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fits Sarich’s albumin data, and, accept- 
ing the same time of separation for the 
monkeys, suggests dates of 25 million 
for the gibbon, 24 million for the orang, 
and 21 million for the chimpanzee and 
gorilla, which accord much better with 
the paleontological evidence.”? 

Another field of investigation, micro- 
scopic rather than molecular, is the chro- 
mosome complement.”* Again, though 
man has 46 chromosomes and the gorilla 
and chimp 48, the details of chromo- 
some form are very similar, the chimp 
being the nearer to man. Orang chro- 
mosomes, though also numbering 48, 
differ morphologically more from the 
others, The gibbon, however, is chro- 
mosomally an Old World monkey, being 
especially close to the colobine branch, 
with 44 chromosomes and sharing cer- 
tain clear special distinctions of these 
monkeys (the siamang differs, but with- 
out shedding light on matters). Still 
other studies, such as affinities in the 
general makeup of DNA,” have given 
parallel results. 


POPULATION VARIATION 


In the previous survey, I pointed to 
the traits of physique or blood type 
which have long been used in racial com- 
parisons or human genetic studies. 
There has been a shift, originating long 
ago but gathering marked emphasis in 
recent years, from traits to populations: 


22 D, W. Read and P. E. Lestrel, “Hominid 
Phylogeny and Immunology: A Critical Ap- 
praisal,” cience (in press, 1970). See also 
U. Rempe, “Die Rekonstruction von Stamm- 
bäumen aufgrund von Immunoprazipitaticnen. 
Dargestell: am Beispiel von Hominoiden,” 
Zeitschrift fir Morphologie und Anthropologie, 
vol. 60 (1968), pp. 1-31. 

23 B, Chiarelli, “Caryology and Taxonomy 
of the Catarrhine Monkeys,” American Jour- 
nal of Physical Anthropology, vol. 24 (1666), 
pp. 155-169. 

2t B. H. Hoyer, B. J. McCarthy, and E. T. 
Bolton, “A Molecular Approach in the System- 
atics of Higher Organisms,” Science, vol. 144 
(1964), pp. 959-967. 
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that is to say, the interest is no longer 
descriptive, nor does it lie in irying to 
understand nose form, let us say, by 
noting its distribution over many popu- 
lations. Rather, the emphasis is on the 
influences affecting the biological nature 
of populations, and the method, in 
general, is more precise definition of 
the population under study, and of 
exact details of its structure: degree of 
isolation, size, regional subgroups, age, 
sex, social, or economic divisions, mating 
patterns, and the whole environmental 
background. This contrasts with earlier 
work which, often interested in clas- 
sification, tended to generalize and 
typologize, blurring important minor 
distinctions and losing information by 
so doing. Much oi recent work can 
be called microevolution, investigating 
small-scale differentiation and change in 
man: it makes much more use of theory 
and information irom genetics and biol- 
ogy, and has more advanced statistical 
methods for testing and control. Be- 
yond such generalities, it is difficult to 
offer a coherent pattern. I shall not 
try to catalogue, but only to illustrate 
some facets by examples. Also, this 
is apt to reflect a personal view, and I 
may not do justice to all aspects of 
such study. 

General investigations of particular 
populations are the Harvard Solomon 
Islands project, the Area Program (in 
Brazil) of the Department of Human 
Genetics of the University of Michigan, 
and the Mission of the Centre de 
Recherche Anthropologique, Musée de 
Homme, in eastern Senegal.?* All 

25S, L. Washburn, “The New Physical An- 
thropology,” Transactions of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, 2nd ser., vol. 13 (1951), 
pp. 298-304. 

26 A, Damon, “Human Ecology in the Solo- 
mon Islands,’ submitted for publication 
(1970); J. V. Neel, F. M. Salzano, P. C. 
Junqueira, F. Keiter, and D. Maybury-Lewis, 
“Studies on the Xavante Indians of the Brazil- 
ian Matto Grasso, American Journal of Hu- 
man Genetics, vol. 16 (1964), pp. 52-140; 
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three are currently engaged in field 
work, and have much in common. The 
population groups studied are carefully 
selected; they are non-European, with 
simpler economies and small, well-de- 
fined political and linguistic units, with 
some variety among the subgroups in- 
volved and with social systems amenable 
to exact anthropological study. In each 
case, the demographic, genealogical, and 
social information is the responsibility 
of social anthropologists, and as much 
historical data as possible are also used. 
An example of particular results: the 
Harvard project studied the people of 


‘two densely crowded islets a few hun- 


dred yards apart in the Lau Lagoon of 
Malaita. In spite of proximity, one of 
these is decidedly more puritanical in 
attitudes than the other, with various 
indicators of higher social tension; it is 
also significantly higher in mean blood 
pressure (age-controlled). At the same 
time both, with seafood available and 
with salt water used in cooking, are 
higher than the nearby village complex 
of a bush tribe (the Baegu) who eat 
less salt, or the inland Kwaio, forty 
miles away, who eat virtually none.” 

Special studies, often done on more 
cosmopolitan populations, have been ad- 
dressed to the recognized causes of evo- 
lutionary differentiation: environmental 
response and adaptive selection, genetic 
drift, gene exchange and flow; or to 
some of the internal dynamics of popu- 
lations. Environmental response has 
been studied fairly often in the past as 
well, for example, by Shapiro,’ who 


R. Gessain, “Introduction a étude du Sénégal 
Oriental,” Bulletins et Mémoires de la Société 
Anthropologie de Paris, 11th ser, vol. 5 
(1963), pp. 5-85, followed by a series of later 
reports in the same journal. 

27 A. Damon, L. B. Page, and P. Miranda, 
“Blood Pressure in Two Neighboring Islets: 
Possible ‘Stress’ Effect” (in preparation, 1970). 

28 H, L. Shapiro, Migration and Environ- 
ment (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1939). 
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showed that the Nisei children born in 
Hawaii of Japanese parents differed 
from the immigrants. In this case, the 
immigrants also differed from the stay- 
at-homes, though both had matured in 
Japan; thus some special unknown fac- 
tor appears to have selected the mi- 
grants, causing a one-generation shift in 
the gene pool. This is not selection in 
the usual sense. Others have provided 
evidence of relations between body form 
or nose form or growth or physiology to 
temperature or altitude, as the result of 
actual selection and genetic change over 
generations, rather than immediate re- 
sponse.2® However, progress in demon- 
strating effects of natural selection in 
modern man has been slow. The most 
satisfactory example remains the evident 
relation of the sickling trait and other 
hemoglobin-related variations to the 
prevalence of malaria, as described in 
the 1965 survey. 

Genetic drift, or the accidental shift in 
proportions of genes transmitted over 
succeeding generations—like an unusual 
run of the dice—might be important 
in local differentiation. Giles et al. 
found ®° significant differences in three 
different blood-type systems between 


29 Recent reviews, with references, are: P. 
T. Baker and J. S. Weiner, eds., The Biology 
cf Human Adaptability (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1966); P. T. Baker, “Human Adapta- 
tion to High Altitude," Science, vol. 163 
(1969), pp. 1149-1156; G. W. Lasker, “Human 
Biological Adaptability,” Science, vol. 166 
(1969), pp. 1480-1486. See also M. T. New- 
man, “The Application of Ecological Rules to 
the Racial Anthropology of the Aboriginal 
New World,” American Anthropologist, vol. 55 
(1953), pp. 311-327; and, for theoretical back- 
ground, D. F. Roberts and G. A. Harrison, 
eds, Natural Selection in Human Populations, 
Symposia of the Society for the Study of 
Human Biology, vol. 2 (New York: Pergamon 
Press, 1959). 

30 E, Giles, R. J. Walsh, and M. E. Bradley, 
“Microevolution in New Guinea: The Role of 
Genetic Drift,’ Annals of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, vol. 134 (1966), pp. 
655-665. 
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two villages in New Guinea, a mile 
apart in an apparently identical envi- 
ronment, which had evidently been a 
single population a few generations ago, 
on linguistic evidence, and which have 
been isolated from other peoples as well 
as from one another. A kind of event, 
usually classed as “drift,” which may 
have been important in man is Mayr’s 31 
“founder principle”: the genetic consti- 
tution of a colony is biased from the 
parental one by chance differences exist- 
ing in a small group of founders of the 
colony, as it becomes isolated. But 
other factors may have affected such 
events: the reason for colonizing may 
have had some selective influence on 
the colonizers (Shapiro’s Japanese mi- 
grants?); or some other selective force 
may have borne heavily and effectively 
on such a small group in transit or in 
the new environment. Such processes 
relating to population size, migration, 
and isolation are little known. How- 
ever, it is to be noted that blood group 
B is absent or greatly diminished in 
American Indians, Australian aborigi- 
nals, eastern Polynesia, and in some par- 
ticularly small and isolated valley-head 
villages of the Walser in Switzerland. 
All of these may be expected to have 
gone through episodes of isolation and 
reduction in group numbers. In Micro- 
nesia, Hainline ë? found a tendency for 
the frequency of both A and B to fall 
in island populations of the smallest size. 

Mixture between existing populations 
(regardless of difference of degree be- 


831 E. Mayr, Animal Species and Evolution 
(Cambridge: Belknap Press of Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1963). 

82 J, K. Moor-Jankowski and H. J. Huser, 
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Alps,” Bibliotheca Haematologia, fasc. 7 
(1958), pp. 216-219, 

33 J. Hainline, “Population and Genetic 
(Serological) Variability in Micronesia,” An- 
nals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
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tween them) must have been almost the 
normal origin of any one gene pool. 
But it has doubtless been rated too 
important by anthropologists who, if 
assuming Polynesians, Australians or 
American Indians to be mixtures of 
other primary populations, would be 
hard put to find ancestors all lacking 
blood group B. Recent studies of 
clearly hybrid populations have, how- 
ever, produced useful information. 
Benoist ** found in Martinique that cer- 
tain traits in which the contributing 
African and European populations dif- 
fered strongly (for example, nose form) 
were especially variable in the descend- 
ants while others, particularly physio- 
logical traits (heart and respiratory 
rates, glycemia, and the like), were low 
in variation compared to other popula- 
tions, suggesting that the physiological 
traits are highly responsive to environ- 
mental conditions, and thus homogene- 
ous in Martinique. 

Benoist has also ** studied the effect 
of isolation on two highly endogamous 
colonies of French immigrants, three 
centuries old, on the island of Saint- 
Barthélemy in the West Indies. The 
two differ significantly in certain mea- 
surable traits, an apparent effect of 
drift. Both groups, when compared 
with the regions from which they origi- 
nally came, have markedly lower fre- 
quencies of blood type B (it is appar- 
ently absent from one of them), and a 
somewhat lower frequency of A. This 
is an especially well-controlled exhibit 
of the ease with which this blood group 
system may shift, especially toward loss 
of B, for still unknown reasons, in small 
isolated groups. 

34 J. Benoist, “Les Martiniquais: Anthro- 
pologie d’une population métisée,” Bulletins et 
Mémoires de la Société Anthropologie de 
Paris, 11th ser., vol. 4 (1963) pp. 241-432. 

s57. Benoist, “Saint-Barthélemy: Physical 
Anthropology of an Isolate,” American Journal 
of Physical Anthropolgy, vol. 22 (1964), pp. 
473—488. 
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Glass ef al. had earlier shown, in a 
well known study, that the Dunkers 
of Pennsylvania, a religious community 
of German descent, had certain blood- 
group frequencies and anthropological 
characteristics definitely different from 
what general German ancestry, with pos- 
sible local Pennsylvania American ad- 
mixture, would be expected to produce. 
In this case also, there was a markedly 
lower-than-expected incidence of blood- 
group gene B, and a rise in A, approach- 
ing the situation in Australians, Poly- 
nesians, and some American Indians. 
But the precise ancestry of this small 
population is not known, which may 
affect the picture. Giles et al. point out, 
from their own data, the danger of 
generalizing from one small sample to 
another: one of their closely related 
villages would not, in blood traits, 
properly represent the total population 
of the two. 

All the above suggests the importance 
of a high degree of specification of 
populations studied. Hainline, from her 
Micronesian study, which provided a 
variety of population size and density, 
and of environmental features and social 
structure, was led to note that gene fre- 
quency similarities between two groups 
may be the product of similarity of 
the populations’ history, not identity 
of origin, and that dissimilarity does 
not imply different origin, as Giles et al. 
specifically showed. Even in grosser 
studies of larger populations, more exact 
or intense analyses—for example, of 
ABO distributions in France °7—show 


86 B. Glass, M. S. Sacks, E. F. Jahn, and 
C. Hess, “Genetic Drift in a Religious Isolate: 
An Analysis of the Causes of Variation in 
Blood Group and Other Gene Frequencies in 
a Small Population,” The American Naturalist, 
vol. 86 (1952), pp. 145-159. 

87 H. V. Vallois and P. Marquer, “La répar- 
tition en France des groupes sanguins ABO,” 
Bulletins et Mémoires de la Société d’Anthro- 
pologie de Paris, 11th ser., vol. 6 (1964), pp. 
1-200. 
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that certain previous conclusions or as- 
sumptions are unfounded or, for ex- 
ample, that the female population of 
Geneva cannot be treated as a unitary 
population anthropologically, because 
subjects with family origins in sur- 
rounding regions (Savoy, North Italy, 
and the like) show significant differences 
as subunits. Indian students have 
not been slow to take advantage of caste 
and religion as isolating agents to study 
processes of differentiation.*° 

Internal dynamics and processes have 
received attention. Heterosis resulting, 
not from frank bybridizing of distinct 
populations, but from breaking up of 
small isolates or patterns of endogamy 
within one population, has been indi- 
cated by Hulse *° to be associated with 
a slight trend to increase in stature 
among Ticinese Swiss, whether at home 
or on migrating to California, a move 
tending to broaden marriage choices. 
Damon found a similar slight trend 
in Italian-Americans.** (Hybridizing of 
racially distinct populations has pro- 
duced equivocal effects: suggestion of a 
“degree of hybrid vigor” in French- 
Vietnamese crosses,*? but not in some 
other cases.) As to inbreeding, 


38 P, Moeschler, “Biométrie des femmes de 


Genève,” L’Anthropologie, vol. 72 (1968), pp. 


489-516. 

89, D. Sangvhi and V. R. Khanolkar, 
“Data Relating to Seven Genetical Characters 
in Six Endogamous Groups in Bombay,” An- 
nals of Eugenics, vol. 15 (1949), pp. 52-76. 

4 F. 5. Hulse. “Exogamie et hétérosis,” 
Archives Suisses d’Anthropologie Générale, vol. 
22 (1957), pp. 103-125. 

41A. Damon, “Stature Increase among 
Italian-Americans: Environmental, Genetic, or 
Both?” American Jourral of Physical Anthro- 
pology, vol. 23, (1965), pp. 401-408. 

42 7, Hiernaux and N, Heintz, “Croissance 
biométrique des Franco-Vietnamiens,” Bulle- 
tins et Mémoires de la Société d’Anthropologie 
de Paris, 12th ser.. vol. 1 (1967), pp. 55-89. 

43 G. Olivier. “Hétérosis et dominance dans 
les populations humaines,” Comptes Rendus de 
VAcadémie des Sciences de Paris, vol. 259 
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Schreider 4* found, using the data for 
71 departments of France, that the rate 
of consanguinity, expressed in a single 
figure, was directly correlated with lower 
stature in both sexes. However, general 
inbreeding or endogamy does not reduce 
variability in continuous traits such as 
measurements.*® (It should be noted 
that both Galton and Ammon did 
studies of intrapolation variation in the 
nineteenth century, Ammon finding +° 
that in western Germany, army recruits 
from the cities were consistently longer- 
headed than those from the rural area 
around the specific city.) 

Hiernaux has used the variety of 
populations in East Africa to approach 
various special problems, illustrating not 
only the need for considering principles 
already alluded to, but also the passibil- 
ities in more subtle methods of analysis. 
In one case,*? another study of migrants, 
he measured a segment of the tall Tutsi 
which had moved from Rwanda into the 
Congo to become neighbors of the in- 
digenous Fulero, as well as samples oi 
the latter tribe and of Tutsi remaining 
in Rwanda. Since the migrant Tutsi 
were intermediate in most measure- 
ments, anthropologists, not long ago, 
would simply have concluded that mix- 
ture between the Fulero and a repre- 
sentative group of Rwanda Tutsi would 
be the explanation of the physical status 
of the migrants. But Hiernaux shows 
that the intermediacy is one of dimin- 


44 E. Schreider, “Body-Height and Inbreed- 
ing in France,” American Journal of Physical 
Anthropology. vol. 26 (1967), pp. 1-4. 

45 W, W. Howells, “Variability in Family 
Lines vs. Population Variability,” Annals of 
the New York Academy of Sciences, vol. 134 
(1966), pp. 624-631. 

48Q, Ammon, Die Natiirliche Auslese beim 
Menschen (Jena: Fischer, 1893). 

477. Hiernaux, “Note sur les Tutsi de 
PItombwe (République du Congo): La Posi- 
tion Anthropologiaue d'une Population Emi- 
prée,” Bulletins et Mémoires de la Société 
d’Anthropologie de Paris, vol. 7, 11th ser. 
(1965), pp. 361-379. 
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ished size in the migrants: when shape 
is corrected for size, the migrant Tutsi 
remain close to their Rwanda relatives. 
Thus, he rules out mixture and, from 
the short time span, also deprecates 
selection effects, and he considers that 
environmental effects, plus a demonstra- 
ble high level of consanguinity, have 
brought about the reduced body size of 
the migrants. In a second study,** the 
groups ate the Rwanda Tutsi; their 
neighbors, the “subject” Hutu; and 
Europeans. Now, the Tutsi, with some 
other tall East African cattle-keeping 
tribes, have often been thought to result 
from admixture from non-African cauca- 
soid elements, perhaps up to 50 percent. 
By taking growth as the subject of 
study, Hiernaux finds that, in various 
body measurements and proportions, the 
growth pattern of Tutsi and Hutu is 
most commonly parallel, though the 
Tutsi grow always at a higher level, 
or further, in absolute measurements. 
Neither has many patterns congruent 
with those of Europeans. Thus, in 
growth pattern the Tutsi are completely 
African, their individuality resulting 
(a process which growth students have 
long recognized) from length and timing 
of growth, based on the pattern. 

The above samples of work done are 
meant to suggest the status both of such 
work and of theoretical problems in- 
volved. Many of the latter are far from 
satisfactory formulations, let alone solu- 
tions. It remains to mention the role 
of advances in analyses, especially mul- 


48 J. Hiernaux, “Ontogénése des différences 
interpopulationnelles en proportions corpo- 
relles: quelques processus observés,” Bulletins 
et Mémoires de la Société d’Antiropologie de 
Paris, vol. 7, 1lith ser. (1965), pp. 451-459. 
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tivariate statistics, made possible by 
present computers. Multivariate dis- 
tances have been increasingly used to 
define patterns of relationship among 
populations. Canonical variates or multi- 
ple discriminant functions also allow 
plotting of populations in relation to 
one another, as well as interpretation, 
to some extent, of the multivariate func- 
tions or axes by which they are plotted. 
Oxnard’s application of these to the 
primate forelimb has been cited above. 
Similar analyses have revived popula- 
tion study through human skeletal ma- 
terial, which is not amenable to genetic 
methods, except in very limited ways. 
Crania in particular lend themselves far 
better than the living subject to exact 
measurement of size and shape, and thus 
to the present statistics. A general 
cranial study *® suggests that, among 
living populations, the cranial extremes 
are Siberian Mongoloids, Australo-Mela- 
nesians, and Sub-Saharan Africans; and 
locates the differences specifically as 
breadth of skull base and height of 
face (also flatness) in the Mongoloids 
and heaviness of brow and projection 
of subnasal region in the Australo- 
Melanesians. Berry and Berry have 
formulated methods for doing such 
work on nonmetric traits of the skull. 
Pietrusewsky ** has applied both ap- 
proaches to a general study of Poly- 
nesian crania. 

49W, W. Howells, “Cranial Variation in 
Man,” Peabody Museum Papers (in press). 

50 A.C. Berry and R. J. Berry, “Epigenetic 
Variation in the Human Cranium,” Journal of 
Anatomy, vol. 101 (1967), pp. 361-379. 

51M. Pietrusewsky, “An Osteological View 
Populations in Oceania,” 


Pacifice Anthropological Records (in press, 
1970). Honolulu: Bishop Museum Press. 


ERRATA 


In the January 1970 issue of THE 
ANNALS: 


Page 159, footnote 60, line 7: For 
March read Marc 

Page 165, footnote 87, line 15: For 
Ponteil read Ponteil, AHR 

Page 165, footnote 88, col. 2, line 18: 
For D. Weinstein, read J. Tedeschi 

Page 168, footnote 98, column 2, line 
35: For Donald B. Cone, Burke 
and the English Jacobins read Car) 
B. Cone, The English Jacobins 

Page 168, footnote 98, column 2, line 
38: For Burke and the English 
Jacobins by Donald B. Cone read 
The English Jacobins by Carl B. 
Cone 

Page 170, footnote 109, line 17: For 
Hitleromskiej read Hitlerowskie 

Page 170, footnote 109, line 20: For 
Hitleromskiej read Hitlerowskie 

Page 170, footnote 109, line 21: For 
1968 read 1969 

Page 172, footnote 114, column 1, line 
15: For Cramnich read Kramnick 

Page 172, footnote 114, column 1, line 
20: For Cramnich read Kramnick 

Page 172, footnote 114, column 1, line 
21: For In the Age of Walpole 
(Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press) read Horace Walpole (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 
1967) 

Page 172, footnote 114, column 1, line 
25: For In the Age of Walpole read 
Horace Walpole 

Page 173, footnote 126, line 4: For 
Grewn read Grew 

Page 175, footnote 130, column 1, line 
3: For Joe read Joel 

Page 176, footnote 131, column 1, line 
4: For The Shifting Balance of 
World Forces read The Age of 
Violence 
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CHANGE 
NOIN‘ 


The Radical 
Suburb 


SOUNDINGS IN CHANGING 
AMERICAN CHARACTER 


By JOHN B. ORR and F. PATRICK 
NICHELSON. Provocative evidence 
that the American white suburban mid- 
die class—far from having stagnated— 
is in the middle of a character change 
as radical and revolutionary, in its own 
way, as that now taking place among 
the blacks. Paper $2.45 


The Crumbling 
Walls 


By LEWIS S. MUDGE. Here is how the 
established denominations might be 
helped in their search for relevance by 
some of the radical innovations in wor- 
ship being tried by Catholics and 
Protestants today—such as joint cele- 
brations of Communion, the ‘“under- 
ground church,” and mixed marriages 
seen as ecumenical experiments. 
Paper $2.65 
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Report of the Board of Directors to the Members of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 


EMBERSHIP in the Academy iell 


off during 1969. EXPENDITURES* 
Year Income Expenditures 
MEMBERSHIP AS OF DECEMBER 31 1961 $ 142,313 $ 135,116 
z T % e 1962 157,762 149,827 
P ae ia 0 1963 178,869 168,754 
1962 14.736 30 1964 197,140 178,511 
1963 15,890 17.4 1965 233,762 194,880 
1964 18,191 34.4 
1966 21,043 55.4 1967 299,621 256,923 
1967 23,440 73.1 
1968 25158 BF 1968 280,584 251,844 
1969 24,597 81.7 1969 326,039 274,528 
FINANCES $2,064,906 $1,821,590 


Our bank balance at the end of 1969 


was $59,183.20. 


Science for the Year 1969 


YEARLY OPERATIONS INCOME AND 


Surplus 
$ 7,197 
7,935 
10,115 
18,629 
38,882 
37,609 
42,698 
28,740 
51,511 





$243,316 


* Does not include purchases of securities, 


but does include income from securities. 


SIZE oF SECURITIES PORTFOLIO 


(The Stock Market Experienced a Sharp Decline During 1969) 


MARKET VALUE AS OF 31 DECEMBER 


e o IAN AOA EE eae ATA $363,226 
NOG a a aa ee E a 376,509 
e e E viene E EO EOE 415,091 
a is tesa E A OA 442,284 
RES E O ees 491,817 
LOG E Shea myaeeasee 462,675 
POG acy etn EN E E 481,123 
ae E E S 566,681 
e A E ache E ee eto 539,083 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31 


1969 
REVENUE 

Dues and Subscriptions 
Membershin Dues. ci cioihculted cctaweaenc a eaaes E eaei $167,607.02 
Subserptions:2c24.<ceccn 205 Gai eater dete ee teetesddes eae 79,320.01 
Sales of Publica Gons a caters aos nE EAA me AATED EAN 27,245.40 
Monopraph Sales. ics po audit tees neue OENE as DRS woes 6,113.21 
Advertising and Royalties............... P wate plat ase patie 19,338.93 
Interest and Dividends .sscc<4ss.veeu is oases tex dewawn ea taenieeceen 26,414.39 
TOTAL REVENUE 8 6c.te ta wid tine hae due tla dina weediwd oa 326,038.96 


1968 


$151,424.02 
61,822.34 

- 21,629.34 
4,104.06 
18,442.80 
23,161.70 


280,584.26 
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EXPENSE 


Membership—Records... 2.1.0... c cece cence en eenes 
PIOMOUON:: ocr on se us cards desea 
ANNALS—Production Costs. .......0.0 002 ce eee eee e anes 
Sales COStS: & aarcGucediteaeaassw EE LaNa 
Accounting and Finance Costs............00. eee eeeeee 
Office Operan 2.0 ert cc cower E EENE EEEE 
PHUAGe Pat MEEINE s oc ccans thoes Mace casduasesan eee 
ANCVerGsiNG a psc owas 38 Gee pashan owe aes E 
WIONORIADDS! sepie aor A eu 
Payroll Tares int. ho a a a ht ane ee alea 
Adult Education Program. . .250.0¢0¢iase40g4en ve ou ets 
Special- Mectings: fc... aoaia nean a E anaes 


TOTAG CASH “EXPENSE orc vwesceenwalvede: 


EXCESS OF CASH REVENUE OVER EXPENSES OF 
OPERATIONS 1555.00 acest be haatinwanameanatonas 


Less: Depreciation on buildings and office equipment... 
Inventory write-off of obsolete volumes.......... 
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ee 24,452.46 22,960.57 
Perea 48 470.14 39,649.80 
EPSA 109,044.88 115,111.06 
ee 6,443.26 7,903.15 
E 5,772.26 5,176.77 
ME 26,797.82 26,096.94 
ees: 10,721.17 11,818.41 
OS 4,487.88 3,506.95 
EN 29,147.21 ` 13,228.98 
SN 4,842.86 3,790.94 
a 3,960.50 2.600.00 
VORRN 387.08 a 

esate 274,527.52 251,843.57 


Siasage ate 51,511.44 28,740.69 


1,840.56 
1,450.00 


sealants 51,134.44 25,450.13 


NET PROFIT FROM OFERATIONS................. 
OTHER REVENUE AND EXPENSE 
Loss on sales of investments. .....n.ssrusasrenenrencorerererrro 3,003.58 —0— 
Profit on sales of Investments...........0. 0002 cece eee cence ee reees —Q— 11,222.95 
NET INCOME TRANSFERRED TO SURPLUS................. $48,130.86 $36,673.08 
PUBLICATIONS 
NuMBER oF VOLUMES OF THE ANNALS PRINTED NuMBER OF VOLUMES OF THE ANNALS SOLD 
(6 PER YEAR) (IN ADDITION TO MEMBERSHIPS 
AND SUBSCRIPTIONS) 
WOOT EEEE A AE 96,956 ROUGE EEA een 11,132 
e RE EET 101,168 T902 coda end Sth ees 14,496 
IO erd er eee ee 106,394 |, 1s no E A 12,438 
1908 cs ease ee See 115,416 FOG EE ENE E 15,247 
1965 sou E E 119,681 RVG vooreen sana 12,492 
| o OSPE 133,056 TOO oda da rane 18,063 
1a" aY Fer E TEN 134,788 Di rT EEEE EE EER 19,061 
LOGE ood x recau akan 147,631 (are a 13,072 
W969 ost Se eden 154,153 19Gb tbe aaa 15,610 
MONOGRAPHS PUBLISHED 
Number Number Number 
Date Subject Printed Sold* Given Away 
1962 Behavioralism 14,695 4,918 9,402 
1963 Mathematics 30,725 2,250 27,948 
1963 Public Service 17,230 1,140 16,090 
1964 Leisure 37,488 3,626 33,295 
1965 Functionalism 43,946 2,202 41,376 
1966 Political Science 20,000 4,889 14,929 
1967 Urban Society 22,578 1,207 19,796 
1968 Public Administration 25,311 1,483 23,696 
1969 Design for Sociology 16,191 1,448 12,959 


* As of December 196€9, 
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During 1969, the six volumes of THE 
ANNALS dealt with the following sub- 
jects: 


The Future of Corrections, edited 
by John P. Conrad, Chief of Re- 
search, Bureau of Prisons, United 
States Department of Justice. 
Protest in the Sixties, edited by 
Joseph Boskin, Associate Professor 
of History, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, California, 
and Robert A. Rosenstone, Associ- 
ate Professor of History, California 
Institute cf Technology, Pasadena, 
California, 

Progress in Family Law, edited by 

John S. Bradway, Professor of 

Law, California Western Univer- 

sity, San Diego, California. 

America’s Changing Role as a 

World Leader, edited by James C. 

Charlesworth, President of this 

Academy. 

September Evaluating the War on Poverty, 
edited by Louis A. Ferman, Pro- 
fessor of Social Work and Re- 
search Director, Institute of Labor 
and Industrial Relations, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

November Protagonists, Power, and the Third 

World: Essays on the Changing 

International System, edited by 

Wayne Wilcox, Professor and 

Chairman, Department of Political 

Science. Columbia University, New 

York, New York. 


January 


March 


May 


July 


Special supplementary articles have 
been published in some of the volumes, 
They were “Psychological Anthropol- 
ogy,” by John J. Honigmann, Professor 
of Anthropolgy, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, in the May 1969 
volume; “Social Stratification: 1964- 
1968,” by Thomas E. Lasswell, Profes- 
sor of Sociology, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, in the July 1969 
volume; “Some Recent Developments in 
Studies of Social and Cultural Change,” 
by Bernard J. Siegel, Professor of An- 
thropology, Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, California, in the September 1969 
volume; and “Recent Trends in Interna- 
tional Economics,” by Arthur I. Bloom- 
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field, Professor of Economics, University 
of Pennsylvania, in the November 1969 
volume. 

The publication program for 1970 in- 
cludes the following volumes: 


The Sixties: Radical Change in 
American Religion, edited by James 
M. Gustafson, Professor of Chris- 
tian Ethics, Department of Reli- 
gious Studies and Divinity School, 
Yale University, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 

Political Intelligence for America’s 
Future, edited by Bertram M. 
Gross, Director, Center for Urban 
Studies, Wayne State University, 
Detroit, Michigan, and Michael 
Springer, Research Associate, Cen- 
ter for Urban Studies, Wayne State 
University, Detroit, Michigan. 
Society and Its Physical Environ- 
ment, edited by Samuel Z. Klaus- 
ner, Director, Center for Research 
on the Acts of Man, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

A New American Posture Toward 
Asia, edited by James C. Charles- 
worth, President of this Academy. 
Collective Violence, edited by 
Marvin E. Wolfgang, Director, 
Center for Studies in Criminology 
and Criminal Law, University of 
Pennsylvania, and James F. Short, 
Jr., Professor of Sociology. Wash- 
ington State University, Pullman. 
November How Wars End, edited by William 
T. R. Fox, Institute of War and 
Peace Studies, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, New York. 


January 


March 


May 


July 


September 


The rotating summaries of social sci- 
ence disciplines, established in 1961, are 
being continued. 

During 1969, the Book Department 
of THe ANNALS published 413 reviews. 
The majority of these reviews, 321, were . 
written by college or university presi- 
dents, deans, professors, or lecturers, 27 
by members of private and university— 
sponsored organizations, 15 by govern- 
ment and United Nations officials, active 
or retired, and 50 by others. Most re- 
viewers were residents of the United 
States, but some were residents of 
Belgium, Canada, China, England, Fin- 
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land, France, Germany, India, Italy, 
Jamaica, Nova Scotia, and Wales. One 
thousand and sixty-six books were listed 
in the Other Books section. 

Two hundred and twenty-one requests 
were granted to reprint material from 
THE ANNALS. One hundred and fifty- 
four of these were to professors and 
other authors for use in books under 
preparation, and five were to journals. 
Twenty-eight requests were granted for 
classroom and adult education programs. 
Seventeen requests came from various 
departments of the government, includ- 
ing four from the armed forces, and 
thirteen from foundations and research 
institutions. 


MEETINGS 


The 1969 Spring Meeting, organized 
around the theme America’s Changing 
Role as a World Leader, sustained the 
tradition of our meetings in respect to 
the size of audiences, the interest dis- 
played, and the great diversity of or- 
ganizations represented by delegates. 
Twenty-nine countries sent official dele- 
gations, as did 12 missions to the United 
Nations, 7 public jurisdictions, 8 federal 
governmental agencies, 179 American 
and foreign universities and colleges, 
and 133 international, civic, scientific, 
and commercial organizations. Approxi- 
mately 950 different persons attended 
one or more of the sessions. A typi- 
cal attendance for a session was between 
five and six hundred. 

The subject for the 1970 Spring 
Meeting (April 10 and 11 in the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia) was 
A New American Posture Toward Asia. 
The July volume o? THE ANNALs will 
contain the papers presented at the 
meeting. 


OFFICERS AND STAFF 


Norman D. Palmer, Paul R. Ander- 
son, Karl R. Bopp, and Marvin E. 
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Wolfgang were elected to succeed them- 
selves on the Board of Directors ior a 
period of three years. All of the officers 
were re-elected, and the Editor and 
Assistant Editor were re-appointed. 


Respectfully submitted, 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Stephen B. Sweeney 
Norman D. Palmer 
James C. Charlesworth 
Howard C. Petersen 
Loren C. Eiseley 
Donald R. Young 
Walter M. Phillips 
Paul R. Anderson 
Karl R. Bopp 
Elmer B. Staats _. 
Marvin E. Wolfgang 
Lee Benson 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
1 May 1970 


INTERNATIONAL 
STUDIES 
ASSOCIATION 


® is a professional society devoted to 
the orderly growth of knowledge con- 
cerning the international aspects of 
the major challenges facing mankind. 


® seeks to serve the needs of teachers, 
researchers, practitioners, and all 
others actively concerned with inter- 
national affairs by stimulating study, 
organizing research, and promoting 
discussion. 


For copies of the ISA Newsletter de- 
scribing the activities of the Associa- 
tion, as well as information regarding 
membership, please write to: 


International Studies Association 


University of Denver 
Denver, Colo. 80210 


(303) 753-2996/2324 





ISA Sectlons (Comparatlve Interdissiplinary 
Studies and Interpollmetrics) 


Book Department 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


PHILOSOPHY 


AMERICAN History, POLITICS, AND GOVERNMENT .......0..0..cccceceeucevceaes 


EUROPEAN HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 


AFRICA AND THE NEAR EAST ............. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Oran R. Younc. The Politics of Force: 
Bargaining during International Crises. 
Pp. xii, 438. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1969. $12.50. 


This book reports a theoretically—ori- 
ented study of four postwar crises between 
the United States on one hand and the 
Soviet Union or China on the other: the 
1948-1949 Berlin Crisis, the Taiwan 
Straits Crisis, the 1961 Berlin Crisis, and 
the Cuban Missile Crisis. The purpose is 
to develop and substantiate a set of gen- 
eralizations that apply to crises between 
the great powers in any international sys- 
tem similar to that which now obtains. 
The description and first-level analysis of 
she cases is interesting and stimulating. 
The theoretical material has -its merits, but 
also its problems. 

In my estimation, the most interesting 
generalizations concern the strong incen- 
tives to avoid initiating violence in a nu- 
clear world. These incentives logically 
lead to an emphasis on the tactic of fait 
accompli in which the opponent is put into 
the position of having to initiate violence 
in order to avoid loss. The importance 
of this tactic, which was first described by 
Schelling, is clearly substantiated by the 
cases. Concern about the initiation of 
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violence also logically implies that states- 
men will employ tactics that demonstrate 
resolve without being overly provocative, 
and without sacrificing freedom of action. 
Again, such tactics are quite prominent in 
these cases. 

The author also argues that there is little 
negotiation in crises because the positions 
taken by the nations involved are highly 
rigid, owing to emotion and considerations 
of international prestige. Instead, crises 
are likely to be resolved by tacit coordina- 
tion or occasional brief explicit negotiation 
of simple local arrangements. While these 
interesting generalizations find support in 
his cases, one wonders whether they will 
apply so well to future crisis. It can be 
argued that the United States “won” all 
of the crises analyzed in this book, in the 
sense that we were able to sustain the 
status quo. Hence, negotiation could only 
have made things worse for us. In future 
East-West crises where the United States 
is forced to make concessions, there may 
be plenty of negotiation. Alternatively, 
one could argue that the relative absence 
of negotiation in these crises was due to 
the weak political ties that already existed 
between the nations rather than the fact 
that they were in a crisis, and that negotia- 
tion will be more prominent in future East- 
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West crises if political ties improve between 
the antagonists. 

While some of the generalizations in this 
book are challenging, such as those just 
cited, the theoretical work, as a whole, 
seems to be at an early stage of develop- 
ment. Many of the generalizations are 
vague and some seem tautological, for ex- 
ample, “Periods of crisis tend to be politi- 
cally fiuid [in the sense that] crises take 
place when the existing setting of interna- 
tional politics is significantly disturbed.” 
There is relatively little theoretical inte- 
gration in the sense of links between the 
generalizations. Furthermore, the author 
appears to misconstrue the nature of theory 
in that his generalizaticns do not usually 
state a relationship between variables. In 
particular, he does not explicitly contrast 
crises with noncrises, or talk about levels 
of crisis, though this variable seems to be 
implied throughout the book. This ap- 
ears to be more than a semantic problem 
because it seems to affect his choice and 
handling of the cases. Never once does 
he contrast his crises with periods of non- 
crisis, nor does he ever compare his four 
cases though he says iritially that he plans 
“systematic comparison.” Hence, one is left 
with the uncomfortable possibility that 
many of his hypotheses apply equally to 
big crises, small crises, and noncrises, for 
example, we might expect maximal use of 
fait accompli tactics and minimal amounts 
of negotiation, at all times, among the great 
powers, in eras such as the one from which 
these crises were drawn, 

Dean G. PRUITT 

Professor of Psychology 

State University of New York 

Buffalo 


Ler Kr. ToBiasseEN. The Reluctant 
Door: The Right Of Access To The 
United Nations. Pp. vi, 413. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1969. 
$8.50. 


The February 8, 1970, edition of The 
New York Times carried among its head- 
lines on the front page the following: 
“Washington, D. C.: Russian U.N. Aide 
Arrested As Spy. A Soviet employee of 
the United Nations was arrested today .. . 
and charged with espionage....” The 
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uninitiated might well have proclaimed on 
reading the story “Why does the United 
States permit representatives of an ‘enemy’ 
on its soil?” The initiated might well have 
proclaimed “How can the United States do 
this to a U.N. representativer” Both re- 
sponses are legitimate, and indeed are the 
very crux of Mr. Tobiassen’s The Reluctant 
Door: The Right of Access To The United 
Nations. 

The flyleaf of this book states that 
“under the terms of a treaty of 1947 [The 
United States was officially born at San 
Francisco in 1945] the United States recog- 
nized the right of unhindered access to 
meetings and conferences of the United 
Nations in New York [headquarters of the 
U.N]... however, the United States has 
through the years repeatedly restricted 
such access.” By the time one reaches 
page 402, “the question whether the United 
States has fulfilled its obligations under the 
treaty of 1947” is answered as follows: 
“Narrowly evaluated there have been in- 
stances of underfulfillment. More broadly 
speaking, it should be borne in mind that 
since 1946 thousands and thousands of alien 
U.N. persons have gained unimpeded access 
to what is one of the most zealously 
guarded countries in the world. The grant- 
ing of access rights under the 1947 Agree- 
ment signified a revolutionary legal in- 
novation; it would have been more of a 
miracle than could be reasonably expected 
if this revolution had been carried through 
in immaculate perfection during its first 
years. Among the thousands and thousands 
for foreign U.N. persons who have been ad- 
mitted to the United States under the 1947 
Agreement, there have been hundreds of 
politically obnoxious aliens whos2 counter- 
parts would have gained entrance into no 
other country that exercises political control 
of immigration.” The door then was not as 
reluctant to entry as might be imagined, 
especiaily since “it must readily be con- 
ceded that not all members of the United 
Nations have been fair to the United States 
in their selection of citizens for service to 
and within the international organization 

. and that espionage and kindred illegal 
and impermissible efforts have been insti- 
gated and maintained.” 

What really gives this book both depth 
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and currency is what Professor Tobiassen 
does on the pages between the flyleaf and 
conclusions. For these pages relate a story 
that can be read on many levels, yet are 
bound firmly together by the mastery that 
Professor Tobiassen has of his subject. On 
one level, it deals historically with “the 
problem of access to international head- 
quarters and conferences.’ On another 
level, it is a study of the founding of the 
U.N. itself. On still another level, it tells 
the story of how the headquarters of the 
U.N. were established in the United States, 
and particularly its location “in New York 
City and not in a rural area.” On a most 
interesting level, it weaves the 1950 Inter- 
nal Security Act (McCarran Act) and 
the i952 Immigration and Nationality 
Act (McCarran—Walter Immigration Act) 
through its purely domestic political setting 
into the international labyrinth. This, in 
turn, portrays a picture of the American 
Secretary of State walking a tight rope sup- 
ported at one end by “the iniluence of the 
Attorney-General and the INS” (Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service), “the 
American political climate” as expressed by 
“congressional sentiment,” and at the other 
end, by the various States represented in 
the U.N. and “the anxiety on the part of 
the Secretaries-General,” To give these 
levels more than skeletal or academic form, 
Professor Tobiassen uses the case method 
of documentation, descriptively and illus- 
tratively, so effectively that he provides 
material enough to excite the most realistic 
of “who-dunnit” fans as well as television 
enthusiasts of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation programs. The FBI, inciden- 
tally, is acknowledged as a source in the 
Preface. 

Leadership necessitates responsibility and 
responsibility creates risk. The responsibil- 
ity of the United States as a leader in 
world affairs is to do all it can to free the 
peoples of the world of the fear and suspi- 
cious mythology that has engulfed them, 
and to stimulate wisdom and understand- 
ing that alone can transform and shape 
the future of the world. To this must be 
acded the fact that as the host country 
for the United Nations, we have, in a way, 
dedicated ourselves to the acceptance of 
that risk so that in the end such an organi- 
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zation may produce real stability in inter- 
national relations. What Professor Tobias- 
sen has done, and done well, is to plead, 
despite the good record of the United 
States, that it “should oil its door and 
make it less reluctant” to admit persons 
to the U.N. so that it can operate freely, 
fully, and responsibly. l 
BENJAMIN MUNN ZIEGLER 
Bertrand Snell Professor 
of Political Science 

Amherst College 

Amherst 

Massachusetts 


STEPHEN RAUSHENBUSH. Man’s Past, 
Man’s Future: A Humanistic History for 
Tomorrow, Pp. 308. New York: Dela- 
corte Press, 1969. $6.95. 


In this very thoughtful book, Mr. Raush- 
enbush analyzes the numerous mistakes 
made by political leaders at crucial mo- 
ments in history that led to disaster and 
the subsequent decline of states and soci- 
eties. Starting with the Greeks, the author 
shows how the Peloponnesian War could 
have been avoided, but honor, prestige, and 
commitment made order by combat im- 
perative. He cites recent parallel events, 
such as the First World War, the invasion 
of Cuba, and the cynical behavior of Com- 
munist Russia and China, and compares 
the inconsistencies, hypocrisies, and difficul- 
ties of uniting Greeks, Europeans, or the 
nations of the world. There were lessons 
to be learned from Roman class conflicts, 
slave revolts, and the role of world police- 
man. After Roman military might failed, 
the Church, with its noble creed of peace 
and love, took over, but it too mixed 
morals, wealth, and politics, and succumbed 
to the temptations of secular power and 
violence. Raushenbush dwells at consider- 
able length on the Crusades, and alludes 
to the analogous problem of coexisting 
with medieval Moslems and contemporary 
Communists. On the Reformation, the au- 
thor asserts that if the councils had suc- 
ceeded in limiting the power of the Pope, 
and if the Church had been tolerant and 
liberal, many wars and barbarities could 
have been averted. 

The French Revolution benefited the 
middle class but neglected labor, and so 
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industrialization brought hunger and misery 
to the wage workers of Europe until unions 
and socialism came to their rescue. The 
American tragedy of civil war could have 
been prevented if the Southerners had 
been compensated for their voluntary free- 
ing of the slaves, as suggested by Lincoln 
and others. After the war, the Federal 
government granted railroads millions of 
acres of valuable land but gave only a 
few thousand acres of poor land to the 
Negroes, and instead of employing the 
freed Blacks they imported Chinese to lay 
the rails in the West. The Russian game 
could have been won too if the Duma 
government had been more prescient and 
discerning, if the 1918 Constitutional Con- 
vention had assembled seven months ear- 
lier, if the Allied military leaders had been 
more prudent, and if Lenin had been more 
scrupulous and more democratic. Also 
avoidable was the catastrcphe wrought by 
the Nazis. Culpable in this case were first, 
the Allies who failed to sympathize and 
support the German democrats, and second, 
the Communists for contributing to the 
rise to power of Hindenburg and Hitler. 
Finally, modernization and land distribu- 
tion in South Vietnam should have pre- 
ceded United States intervention and so 
the noncommunists would have had a 
more tangible cause for which to fight. 
History is a tragedy of errors, replete with 
wrong decisions, but hopefully statesmen 
will be wiser in the future. 
HERBERT WENDER 

Professor of History 

Long Island University 

Brooklyn 

New York 


Francis A. BEER. Integration and Dis- 
integration in NATO: Processes of 
Alliance Cohesion and Prospects for 
Atlantic Community. Fp. xiii, 330. Co- 
lumbus: Ohio State University Press for 
the Mershon Center for Education in 
National Security, 1969. $10.00. 


ALASTAIR BucHAN (Ed.). Europes Fu- 
tures, Europe’s Choices: Models of West- 
ern Europe in the 1970's. Pp. viii, 167. 
New York: Columbia University Press 
for the Institute for Strategic Studies, 
London, 1969. $6.95. 
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Crucial to the security of the United 
States is an understanding of the achieve- 
ments, and limitations, of the Atlantic 
Alliance, and the prospects for Western 
European integration in the 1970’s. Al- 
though Professor Beer focuses upon the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and 
Alastair Buchan on alternative European 
futures, both books herein reviewed repre- 
sent important contributions to problems 
of immediate and long-range concern to 
the United States. 

Utilizing Ernst Haas’ definition of inte- 
gration as “the process whereby political 
actors in several distinct national settings 
are persuaded to shift their loyalties and 
political activities toward a new center,” 
Professor Beer analyzes NATO integration 
with three sets of indicators. They in- 
clude (1) instituticnal autonomy—the in- 
crease in the differentiation and scope of 
the common structures and tasks which 
institutions are called upon to perform; 
(2) authority—the growth of compliance 
by member states with Allied decisions; 
and (3) legitimacy—attitude changes 
showing increased committment to NATO 
symbols, programs, and institutions. 

After a detailed examination of political 
consultation and military integration, col- 
laboration in armaments development and 
production, and NATO activity in the 
building of supply infrastructure, the au- 
thor concludes that “the most integratively 
significant NATO accomplishment has been 
the development and differentiation of 
NATO structures and tasks and that the 
principal supporting factors have been 
leadership ideology and the impact of a 
crisis situation” (p. 241). However, given 
the author’s definition, NATO has experi- 
enced neither integration nor functionalist 
spill-over, since members of the Atlantic 
Alliance have not shown great inclina- 
tion to shift their loyalties to a center 
beyond the nation state. In the areas of 
supply infrastructure and science, “possible 
technical tendencies toward integration in 
such substrata were outweighed by the 
political forces inherent in the alliance’s 
diplomatic—military focus” (p. 240). 

Aside from its analytic focus, Professor 
Beer’s study is notable for its carefully 
documented description of the evolution of 
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major NATO political-military problems, 
including the U.S—European strategic con- 
troversy, and the proposals for sharing of 
nuclear weapons. Moreover, the study con- 
tains a detailed examination of the national 
positions of NATO members on other 
issues of major importance for the alliance. 

Completed under the auspices of the 
Institute for Strategic Studies, the volume 
edited by Alastair Buchan sets forth models 
of alternative European futures. The value 
of this exercise lies in the effort to examine, 
in detail, the major assumptions, as well as 
the potential implications, of each model, 
both for European integration and security 
and for U.S. policy. Quite properly, 
Buchan and his associates have assumed 
that over the next decade a largely “Euro- 
centric” Europe will “have to make a series 
of choices about its internal organization 
and its relations with the superpowers in a 
period in which their hostility may be 
muted and controlled, but in which no clear 
alternative to the Soviet-American balance 
of power is visible” (p. 9). 

After examining such divergent models 
as “Fragmented Europe” and “Independent 
Federal Europe,’ Buchan concludes, some- 
what reluctantly, that a “functional Eu- 
rope,” collaborating in such fields as higher 
education and advanced technology, is per- 
haps more realistic for the 1970's. 

Given the findings of Professor Beer on 
functionalism and NATO, the proponent of 
European integration can take little com- 
fort from Buchan’s prognosis. But Buchan 
has contributed both to understanding of 
alternative European futures, and to an 
important but generally neglected dimen- 
sion of political science: theorizing about 
the future and its implications for policy. 

ROBERT L. PFALTZGRAFF, JR. 
Assistant Professor of Political Science 
Wharton School of Finance 

and Commerce 
University of Pennsylvania 
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R. W. Harris. Reason and Nature in the 
Eighteenth Century. Pp. 439. New 
York: Barnes & Noble, 1969. $8.75. 
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Mr. Harris declares that the theme of 
his book is the “disintegration” during the 
eighteenth century “of the humanist tradi- 
tion” which had dominated Europe since 
the twelfth century. This tradition blended 
Christian doxies with the wisdom of an- 
cient Greece and Rome. It consists essen- 
tially of the following beliefs: (1) there is 
a rational, providential, almighty deity who 
has created a hierarchical universe of crea- 
tures and things, all governed by law, 
(2) each creature and thing in the universe 
has its exact place in this hierarchy and 
its special identifiable perfection, (3) while 
man is the highest of this deity’s creatures, 
and free to mold his life according to law, 
he has his assigned place and duty in the 
universe. 

To prove his theme, Mr. Harris sum- 
marizes the thought of significant English 
thinkers and writers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury—some of whom are now almost for- 
gotten. His final conclusion is that the 
humanist tradition was disintegrated by 
Empiricism, Science, and the Scientific 
Method. In essence, this disintegration 
meant that God lost his status as creator 
and governor of the universe, and became 
a mere intellectual and moral figurehead; 
and that man was granted the power, 
through the use of experimental reason, to 
understand the universe and to develop for 
himself the moral rules of conduct and 
the political laws of good government. 
Empiricism began with Newton, and Locke 
as his philosophic interpreter, proceeded 
through Bolingbroke, Shaftesbury, Pope, 
Addison, Swift, Hogarth, and Kames, to 
Reid, Bentham, and Paley to name a few 
of the writers summarized in Mr. Harris’ 
book. 

The following brief comments seem ap- 
propriate. First, even though Mr. Harris 
declares he is writing about the eighteenth 
century over the whole of the civilized 
world, he does no such thing. He limits 
the boundaries of his theme to England 
and English philosophers, writers, and 
poets. Second, he neglects entirely the 
counter movements: the conservative theo- 
logians, and the extremists of empiricism: 
the deists, atheists, and political radicals. 
Third, while he does an excellent job of 
summarizing the literary writers, Swift, 
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Richardson, Defoe, Johnson, Pope, and 
some of the easier philosophers like 
Shaftesbury and Bolingbroke, he does not 
seem to understand the basic, philosophic 
concepts of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. 
In spite of these defects, Mr. Harris’ book 
is informative and written in a sensible, 
easy flowing style. 
RUBIN GOTESKY 

Professor of Philosophy 

Northern Illinois University 

DeKalb 


DARNELL RUCKER. The Chicago Pragma- 
fists. Pp. ix, 200. Minneapolis: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1969. $6.00. 


The “Chicago School of Pragmatism” 
began in 1894 when John Dewey joined 
the fledgling University of Chicago as head 
of its Philosophy Department, and soon 
afterward became Director of the School 
of Education. George Herbert Mead ac- 
companied Dewey and made his mark in 
philosophy, psychology, and education. 
Other collaborators were James Rowland 
Angell in psychology, James Tufts in phi- 
lesophy, and Edward Scribner Ames in 
religion. The School thus constituted a 
group of scholars working closely together 
in interrelated fields at this instant uni- 
versity which had sprouted on the frontier 
of American culture. 

The Chicago Pragmatists focused on 
“activity” as unfolding stages in which 
problems, values, knowledge, and action had 
their source and reference. They found 
that activity is ongoing, contextual, social, 
reactive, corrective, and open ended. They 
turned away from absolute standards in 
philosophy as they were pragmatists, fixed 
structures in psychology as they were 
functionalists, rote learning in education 
as they were progressives, and transcendent 
categories in religion as they were experien- 
tialists. The social preconditions of think- 
ing were explored—one could argue: we 
exist, therefore I think. A general theory 
of democratic education was proposed as 
a social process aimed at “development of 
intelligent, self-reliant, socially oriented 
individuals.” The emphasis on the dynamic 
evolution of human activity was fostered 
by the flexible university, and given fertile 
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grounds for application in the bustling 
big city. 

Rucker presents a scrupulously cocu- 
mented, thorough exposition of the views 
of vhe Pragmatists, with careful czoss— 
referencing that connects the several men 
and their disciplines. ‘his 1s an intriguing 
brief chapter in the history of the intellect 
in America. But Rucker is reticent in 
criticism. and evaluation. It is unclear 
whether the contributions of the Chicago- 
ans in any one field are of any value, 
rather than having been of value in their 
time. ‘The final chapter does suggest an 
assessment: the School is a worthy example 
of scholarly crossing of ‘departmental 
boundazies, and of extramural engagement 
in the community. But universities should 
not bezome Schools, for they would be 
likely <o become exclusionary centers of 
competing dogma, Pluralism, disagreement, 
and intramural criticism ‘are desirable 
within any university. There is evident 
need for cross—disciplinary examination of 
extensive issues, and for academic involve- 
ment in problems of the society of which 
the academy is an institution. This is 
not a time for new universities ard new 
Schools, but for redeeming old universities, 
divided by mutually hostile disciplines, 
choked by ensconced Schools of taought, 
and intellectually fearful of the problems 
of living men. . 

ROBERT GINSBERG 

Ass:stant Professor of Philosophy 

Pennsylvania State University 

Delaware County Campus 

Chester 


GEORGE ARMSTRONG KeLLy. Idealism, 
Pouitics, and History: Sources of Hegel- 
tan Thought. Pp. x, 387. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1969. 
$13.50. 


This volume of the Cambridge Studies 
in tke History and Theory of Politics is 
mistitled as a study of the “Sources of 
Hegelian Thought.” It is claimed that the 


analyses of Rousseau, Kant, anc Fichte, 


which constitute the bulk of the book, 
serve as the phenomenological unfolding of 
the problem of politics and history that 
Hegel was to tackle, and which is discussed 
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in the final section. Yet the treatment of 
Hegel there is largely independent of the 
thorough explication of theorists that pre- 
ceded. Moreover, Kelly chooses to con- 
centrate on Hegel's comprehensive system 
of philosophy, and its provision for history, 
while leaving aside the well-known Hegelian 
positions in favor of war and German na- 
tionalism, and against perpetual peace and 
world government, though these are central 
topics in the book’s three preceding studies. 
Thus, it is a pale Hegel that Kelly erects 
as the giant holding together the realms of 
morals and history tkat his predecessors, 
in one way or ancther, left asunder. In 
fact, Kelly’s study does not move toward 
the Hegelian reconciliztion so much as it 
moves away from the unreconciled insights 
of Rousseau. Thus, the vclume should be 
subtitled “Consequences of Rousseauist 
Thought.” 

In his brief Epilogue, Kelly gives his 
preference to Rousseau. Indeed, Rousseau 
would have condemned the history of 
theory written by Kelly—which is the 
reason for Kelly’s further resolution of his 
own unreconciled Rousseauism and Hegel- 
ianism, The section on Rousseau, though 
the shortest, is the best. Kelly has ex- 
posed and brought together the several 
dimensions of thought of this antiphiloso- 
pher who saw man as victimized by history, 
but yet responsible for correcting the world 
against the standard of natural feeling. 
“For Rousseau, nature is a wise guide, man 
is an open question, and history is a tale 
of horror.” ‘There is no apparent solution 
to the opposition of man and men. 

Kant found a way back into the stream 
of history in which man could gradually 
create that humane political world which 
Rousseau lamented as lacking. While 
Rousseau warned of the danger of civiliza- 
tion as corruptive of mén’s nature, Kant 
saw the civilizing process in history as 
facilitating the emergence of the fully ra- 
tional man. Or, as Kelly obliquely con- 
cludes, “Thus Kant stands Rousseau on his 
head, remarries him to the Enlightenment.” 
The chapter on Fichte, who provided an- 
other resolution to the problem posed by 
Rousseau, is rewarding as a sober and 
thorough-going reconstruction of that 
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abused philosopher’s thought, which should 
encourage a kinder attitude toward him. 

The political theory proposed by each 
author aims at either “freedom in history” 
or “freedom from history.” A theory of 
education is provided to generate this free- 
dom, and the philosopher is assigned the 
task of educator of the educators. Nation- 
alism and internationalism alternate as the 
historical means for arriving at proper 
political conditions for freedom. These 
topics, then, are at the heart of the analysis 
of the four authors. 

While Kelly unravels much of the com- 
plexity in the thought of the Idealists, 
and makes his sound scholarship available 
to the reader, he has not learned to 
keep his writing clear of certain faults. 
Wherever possible, he uses a technical term 
or a foreign phrase, and his text is en- 
tangled in mixed metaphor and elusive 
allusion. Especially unreadable is the In- 
troduction, where Kelly proposes too many 
purposes and presuppositions for his study. 
He is at his best when fully immersed in 
the thought of an author, connecting, in 
that author’s terms, the stages of a 
theory that extend across several writings. 
Though it needs to be rewritten in decent 
English, this will serve as a standard refer- 
ence work for understanding the political 
thought of Rousseau, Kant, and Fichte. 

ROBERT GINSBERG 

Assistant Professor of Philosophy 

Pennsylvania State University 

Delaware County Campus 

Chester 
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TOWNSEND Hoopes. The Limits of Inter- 
vention: An Inside Account of How the 
Johnson Policy of Escalation in Vietnam 
Was Reversed. Pp. vii, 245. New 
York: David McKay, 1969. $5.95. 


Neither the first nor the last of those 
who served in high governmental positions 
during the Vietnam conflict to resort to the 


printed page, the former Undersecretary 


of the Air Force has produced an account 
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which is more important and more reveal- 
ing than the normal “now it can be told” 
reminiscence. Dealing chiefly with the 
period of Secretary of Defense Mac- 
Namara’s resignation, and the brief term 
of his successor, Clark Clifford, the au- 
thor’s theme is the drama of confrontation 
between “hawks” and “doves” seeking 
President Johnson’s approval. Generally 
ascribing to the members of the high mili- 
tary command traditionalist views of the 
menolithic character of Sino—Soviet com- 
munism, Hoopes found tkat the forces re- 
quested in 1968 by Generals Westmoreland 
and Wheeler, to prosecute the Vietnam war, 
were not justified by well-reasoned analy- 
sis. For example: “If the Air Force did 
not provide close air support in a ratio 
satisfactory to the Army, that would 
strengthen the Army’s argument for de- 
veloping its own means of close (air) sup- 
port.” But not all “hawks” were in uni- 
form; Walt Rostow consistently advo- 
cated continued and extended bombing. 
An advocate of a complete bombing halt 
was Ambassador Goldberg, at the United 
Nations, who “felt the deepest irony and 
anger at the fact that his former colleague, 
Justice Fortas, had achieved far greater 
influence on Vietnam poicy, while remain- 
ing on the court.’ The volume also 
reveals, in some detail, the maneuvering 
between Johnson and Robert Kennedy 
immediately prior to the latter’s embarking 
on a whirlwind primary campaign for the 
presidential nomination. 

A Task Force chaired by Clifford went 
beyond its charter to reexamine, de fondo, 
the rationale of the war as well as its 
conduct. The shifting views and alliances 
of Task Force members, meeting in March 
1968, evolved into recommendations to the 
White House that were accepted, deescalate 
the war, stop bombing, and call for negotia- 
tions. To the surprise of nearly all, John- 
son also declared his noncandidacy for 
reelection. 

Hoopes’ portrayal of personalities under 
pressure, and the sorry recital of consecu- 
tive errors in military tactics and political 
analysis, are clear cut, persuasive, and dis- 
maying, It is a story well told. Tran- 
scending these issues Isom the larger ones 
which the book fails t make explicit: the 
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absence of Congress in the decision-making 
process, the ubiquitous role of the military, 
and the right of the public to know. 

The fingers of scorn and censure for the 
errors of United States policy in Vietnam 
had, prior to the appearance of Hoopes’ 
volume, pointed to any number of culprits. 
In 1967, Roger Hilsman, author of To 
Move A Nation: The Politics of Foreign 
Policy in the Administration of John F. 
Kennedy (Doubleday), strongly criticized 
General Harkins, Secretaries Rusk and 
McNamara, General Maxwell Taylor, and 
Walt Rostow for recommending Air Force 
squadrons and ten thousand ground troops, 
and cited President Kennedy as stating 
“We can’t win unless we hit the North.” 
In 1968, Seyom Brown, author of The 
Faces of Power: Constancy and Change in 
United States Foreign Policy From Truman 
to Johnson (Columbia University Press), 
blamed Kennedy for increasing combat 
troops to over 16,000, and alleged that the 
Bay of Tonkin Resolution of 1964 had 
been prepared in advance of the event 
by McGeorge Bundy, Rostow, and/or 
President Johnson. Stanley Hoffmann, in 
1968, author of Gulliver’s Troubles or the 
Setting of American Foreign Policy (Mc- 
Graw-Hill), wrote that “President Ken- 
nedy’s failure to give his full attention to 
Vietnam ... prepared for the tragic mili- 
tary escalation that followed.” Hoffmann 
also charged Rusk with deferring to the 
military. While Hoopes adds to the list of 
authors, and to the tales of disasters, there 
can be no expectation that this will be an 
end to both soul-searching and blame- 
placing. There is much that remains. 

WILLARD BARBER 

Lecturer on International Affairs 

University of Maryland 

College Park 


EUGENE J. McCartuy. The Year of the 
People. Pp. viii, 323. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday, 1969. $6.95. 


The McCarthy meteorite flashed through 
the political heavens for a few anxious 
moments in 1968, but like skywriting on a 
windy day, the message of this strange 
event was often blurred, and now appears 
to have blown away. ‘The campaign of 
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this Midwestern isolationist was described, 
at the time, by Secretary of Agriculture 
Freeman as “only a footnote in history,” 
and the content of the footnote has now 
been supplied: see McCarthy, Eugene J., 
The Year of the People, for a subjective 
viewpoint. 

The book, for all of its trivial detail, 
adds little’to the explanation of the 1968 
elections, but we learn a good deal, infer- 
entially, about the peculiar logic and un- 
predictability of this political “loner.” In 
the first chapter, we are told that Mc- 
Carthy had “not been indifferent” to the 
Vice Presidential nomination in 1964, but 
in the end he himself nominated Senator 
Humphrey, saying: “When the safety of 
this nation and the honor of our country 
call for military action, we have been pre- 
pared to take such action and we are pre- 
pared to take it today” (p. 274). Here, 
then, is a picture of party harmony, and 
one is not prepared for the subsequent 
statement, that no one who knew his record 
“should have been surprised by my concern 
over the campaign fof 1968)], nor by my 
decision to involve myself in it” (p. 15). 

When the Soviet Union invaded Czecho- 
slovakia during the Chicago convention, 
McCarthy says the Administration re- 
sponded “as though it was a great interna- 
tional crisis.’ In contrast, he made a 
“restrained response.” trying to eliminate 
as issues “those things which are personal, 
distractions, or extraneous” (p. 207). How, 
in the name of reason, could any serious 
political leader claim that the Soviet in- 
vasion was not a great international crisis? 

As for the presidential ambitions of 
Senator Edward Kennedy, McCarthy told 
Richard Goodwin “that Senator Edward 
Kennedy and I together might be able to 
win and that I could be for him as a 
nominee” (p, 210). A meeting with Steve 
Smith was arranged. Yet, we are told 
guardedly, “I did not initiate action to see 
Smith nor does it appear that he initiated 
action to see me” (p. 209}. Why this 
maddening passion for exactitude, which 
obfuscates the meaning? 

When he heard that Senator Robert 
Kennedy had been shot: “All I can re- 
member saying . . . is, ‘Maybe we should 
do it a different way; maybe we should 
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have the English system of having the 
Cabinet choose the President. There must 
be some other way” (p. 174). In the 
English system, the Cabinet does not 
choose the Prime Minister, but the other 
way around. Here is McCarthy, exploiting 
the party-primary—approach to political 
power for all it is worth, rejecting this 
system in a moment of crisis for one where 
the choice is made by party leaders, like 
the convention system. 

After the election, Senator McCarthy 
resigned from the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, as he explains, in order to 
make a place for Senator McGee, of 
Wyoming, while simultaneously reducing 
the size of the committee. So (who could 
disagree?) we are left with the laconic 
conclusion: “It was with the purpose in 
mind of making the Foreign Relations 
Committee even more effective that I re- 
signed my membership” (pp. 257, 258). 

ROLAND YOUNG 

Professor of Political Science 

Northwestern University 

Evanston 

Ilinois 


Cart P. Parrini. Heir To Empire: 
United States Economic Diplomacy, 
1916-1923. Pp. x, 303. Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1969. 
$8.95, 


The United States gained economic and 
financial leadership of the world in the 
period spanning 1916 to 1923, says Dr. 
Parrini, and it might not have happened 
without sound decisions by shrewd, far- 
sighted, and determined American states- 
men. We entered World War I in April, 
1917, and became quickly the world’s lead- 
ing creditor nation, and our economic and 
military power tipped the balance in favor 
of the Allies, and imposed a crushing defeat 
on the Central Powers. 

Meanwhile, New York threatened to sup- 
plant London as the world’s financial center, 
and American investment houses and in- 
dustry threatenec to succeed their English 
counterparts in some underdeveloped na- 
tions. To help, the government relaxed 
antitrust laws—the Webb-Pomerene Act 
of 1918, and banking laws—the Edge Act 
of 1919. However, while it talked of some 
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tariff protection, it offered little hope of 
protection to private investors. The vic- 
torious, but economically exhausted, French 
and English resisted the threatened take- 
overs: they seem to be the villains in this 
book. They had secret treaties; they had 
seized German investments abroad, and 
they wanted high tariffs, empire prefer- 
ences, and enormous reparations for them- 
selves, but hoped to scale down or cancel 
war debts to us. Also, they wanted the 
American government to lend them capital 
to restore their prewar world, or at least 
guarantee private loans so American 
investors would buy their bonds. 

The Wilson administration, and its Re- 
publican successors, whose policies in this 
regard were similar, held the center stra- 
tegic position. Dr. Parriri says they real- 
ized early the nature of the game and 
avoided many pitfalls. Wilson saw the 
importance of a community of nations, 
economically as well as politically. The 
government wanted to avoid tariff wars 
demanding unconditional most favored na- 
tion tariff clauses and cpen door agree- 
ments, and it refused to let England and 
others borrow American capital to defeat 
American economic expansion. Govern- 
ment officials also saw that with German 
production largely out of the picture, the 
werld market for the raw materials of 
South American and other less developed 
nations would be too limited to permit 
healthy economic recovery across the 
world. 

Dr. Parrini tells his story in terms of 
capital investments, export markets, tariff 
negotiations, and rival financial centers, 
with a chapter on each. Much of it is 
not new, but he brings it more sharply 
into focus in one account than ever before, 
he adds numerous significant details, and 
he emphasizes those occasions when some 
of our statesmen used dubious judgment— 
see, for example, his discussion of Hoover 
on pp. 184 ff. The book is not easy read- 
ing because of the wealth of detail and 
fascinating footnotes, but most of all be- 
cause it is unclear at the outset what 
Parrini is trying to do. I would recom- 
mend starting with the good final chapter. 
Although he has drawn heavily on State 
Department papers of the period, he has 
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not consulted the equivalent English, 
French, and German documents in any 
way. Nor does his bibliography contain 
a single biography or memoir of Lloyd 
George, Clemenceau, Schacht, Montagu 
Norman, or any European leader. The 
book is useful as a ground breaker for a 
more thorough study of the economic 
diplomacy of the era. 
DoNALD L. nai 
University of Illinois 
Urbana 


Cart McGowan. The Organization of 
Judicial Power in the United States. Pp. 
vii, 133. Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern 
University Press, 1969. No price. 


Judge Carl McGowan, a learned and able 
member of the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia Circuit, 
has written a wise, timely, and—alas— 
timeless book (actually the 1967 Julius 
Rosenthal Memorial Lecture Series) which, 
in effect, deals with considerably broader 
issues than its title implies. True, his over- 
all theme, as well as the preoccupation of 
the first two chapters, is that of the more 
or less unique phenomenon of the dual 
system of federal and state courts in the 
United States—indeed, one could make a 
case for the presence of fifty-one different 
systems rather than two—and the stresses 
and constraints of their coexistence. His 
exposition and analysis thereof are master- 
ful. But in his third chapter—his most 
significant chapter, because of its sensible 
prescriptiveness——he goes well beyond his 
stated evaluative quest for accommodation 
between the two systems to make the 
trenchant point that we have been witness- 
ing a “transfer of political action from the 
ballot box to our courts” (p. 82), both 
federal and state, but chiefly to the former. 
“Time was,” observes Judge McGowan, 
“when the citizen aggrieved by some aspect 
of prevailing public policy was wont to say, 
‘there ought to be a law.’ Now he warns, 
‘I'll see you in court’” (p. 81). 

By and large, so he does—with the in- 
exorable result of a veritable litigation 
explosion, both trial and appellate—bring- 
ing in its wake intolerable delays in ad- 
judication, which are, as Judge McGowan 
quite rightly perceives, “currently the 
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greatest weakness in the administration of 
criminal justice” (p. 99). That staggering 
volume of litigation is not surprising, of 
course, for, notwithstanding the constant 
and often vicious attacks on the judicial 
process, in the final analysis, the average 
citizen would much rather see his proce- 
dural and substantive rights safeguarded by 
the judiciary than by either the legislature 
or the executive. For these latter two 
are but dimly removed from the political 
pressures of the moment, the arena of the 
daily quid pro quo, the convenient gim- 
mickry of expediency. Moreover, in large 
measure due to the constitutional interpre- 
tations of fundamental civil rights and 
liberties by the federal courts in general, 
and the Warren Court in particular, we 
have witnessed significantly expanding con- 
cepts of “due process” and “equal protec- 
tion” of the law of the land, interpretations 
that almost beckon for litigation. 

Judge McGowan does not at all disap- 
prove of this development—nor do I—but, 
as he correctly points out, the escalating 
demands upon the court cry out for a 
“continuing and intensive inquiry . . . into 
whether the present organization of judicial 
power, and the concomitant utilization of 
judicial resources, is [sic] best suited to 
the demands currently being made upon 
them” (p. 82). It is painfully clear that, 
at least to a considerable extent, they are 
not, and that, if clash and conflict between 
the two structurally parallel systems is to 
be minimized, while tackling the mass of 
litigation at hand, a number of changes— 
some drastic, some routine—are in order. 
Among his sensible proposals, some of 
which are literally crying out for speedy 
adoption, are two highly significant ones, 
championed by the American Law Institute. 
First, to turn back to the state courts a 
substantial number of the cases which turn 
upon state law, and which come to the 
federal courts solely because of diversity of 
citizenship jurisdiction. The rationale for 
the present practice, namely, the danger of 
unfair preferment of local litigants over 
their out-of-state opponents, has long since 
ceased to exist. Second, to enlarge the 
opportunities of the citizen to have his 
claims of federal rights first heard and 
determined by federal judges—that is, to 
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expand federal jurisdiction in appropriate 
cases, based upon “a broadening popular 
recognition and acceptance of the avail- 
ability of the federal courts as the vindi- 
cator of the intensely personal rights of 
the citizen guaranteed him by the Consti- 
tution” (p. 90). 

Moreover, in view of the albatross of 
delay, Judge McGowan pertinently calls for 
the employment of the administrative proc- 
ess as an alternative to the judicial, par- 
ticularly in such areas as torts, auto acci- 
dents, and certain aspects of the welfare 
sector, where court room adversary litiga- 
tion may well not be vital, as, for example, 
regarding insurance. For, demonstrably, 
there are “other vineyards in which the 
labors of the judicial power, federal and 
state, are more sorely needed to assure the 
continuing availability of essential justice” 
(p. 98). 

I have only skimmed the surface of the 
rich contents of this slim, but enormously 
significant, volume. It contains a wealth 
of analytical and prescriptive wisdom of 
which all citizens, both in their federal and 
state roles, ought to take note and urge 
speedy adoption—lest we choke in the 
swamp of justice delayed, which all too 
often becames justice impaired. 

Henry J. ABRAHAM 

Professor of Political Science 

University of Pennsylvania 


Ropert S. Lorca. Democratic Process 
and Administrative Law. Pp. 262. De- 
troit, Mich.: Wayne State University 
Press, 1969. $8.50, 


EMMETTE S. REDFORD. Democracy in the 
Administrative State. Pp. x, 211. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1969. 
$5.00. 


These two books are responsive to criti- 
cal challenges of the times in that they 
both investigate some of the hard value 
questions provoked by the growth of the 
bureaucratic prerogative in the organiza- 
tional society, a popular and accurate de- 
scription of mid-Twentieth Century Amer- 
ica. Perhaps characteristic of academic 
books, both express typical American lib- 
eral sentiments: informed skepticism and 
suspicion about the dangerous potential of 
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antidemocratic tendencies in big bureauc- 
racy, but optimism and even conviction 
about the ability of political man to devise 
institutional restraining devices sufficient 
for the task. The latter conclusion is, of 
course, arguable. But, more important, 
the information, analysis, and reasoning 
leading to the conclusion constitute real 
contributions to our thinking. 

The Redford volume, the second in what 
is, to date, an admirable series on Public 
Administration and Democracy, is unques- 
tionably the more comprehensive, wide- 
ranging, and theoretically penetrating work. 
It is one of those efforts which offers, to 
my knowledge, no new empirical “findings,” 
but rather bestows a rarer gift in con- 
ceptualization and experience—borne wis- 
dom. The author is familiar with all the 
conventional forebodings about bureau- 
cratic threats to democratic morality, but 
he does more than merely recite them. He 
analyzes them within z truly systematic 
and original framework. Having laid the 
groundwork by setting his ideal standards 
for democracy—-man as the unit of value 
in social arrangements, egalitarianism, and 
popular participation in decision-making, 
or at least control over decision-makers— 
Redford proceeds to apply these standards 
to the administrative state in its various 
manifestations. It is in elaborating institu- 
tional patterns that he is most rewarding. 
Rather than rambling on about political 
decision—making in general, he invites us to 
look at three separate contexts into which 
political activities fall. Viewing politics 
largely as the contest which decides who 
gets what, when, and how, Redford sees the 
contest played out at a “micropolitics” 
level—individuals or communities making 
claims directly on the broader polity—a 
“subsystem” level—bargaining among ex- 
ecutive agencies, congressional committees, 
interest groups, and the like—and a “macro- 
politics” level, which signifies the escalation 
of the contest to national issue level, en- 
gaging the attention and participation of 
political leadership and the community 
at large. 

On examining the allocation of values 
or the play of politics at each of these 
levels, Redford finds kope for his human- 
istic democracy finally in two hypotheses: 
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(1) that policy-making power will “gravi- 
tate toward the most comprehensive juris- 
diction,” and (2) that this power “will 
gravitate to the most democratic centers in 
society.” Since democracy has a gravita- 
tional pull, the author is not undully con- 
cerned about the inevitable continued 
expansion of the administrative state. 

Professor Redford, however,-is not only 
concerned with the broad, systematic im- 
plications of bureaucratization. He also 
devotes thought to the place of man as a 
worker in the organization, and to man as 
a subject of administration. As for the 
former, he accepts the authoritarian nature 
of bureaucracy, but sees internal harshness 
softened by the interplay of guildism, the 
claims made by human relations considera- 
tions—a modern social imperative—and 
liberal constitutionalism—tenure rights, 
nondiscrimination, and the like. 

The latter consideration, in emphasizing 
the role of legal safeguards, due process, 
and so forth, brings Redford’s work tangent 
with the more specialized effort of Robert 
Lorch. Although Lorch gives a good deal 
of space to the historic evolution of doc- 
trines of separation of powers and delega- 
tion, the major focus of the volume is on a 
detailed description of the administrative 
process, with emphasis on the conduct of 
the quasi-judicial function. Such matters 
as the administrative due process require- 
ments of notice, rules of evidence, right to 
hearing and to counsel, and the like, are 
elaborately explicated. Yet, though there 
is a definite textbook air about this 
volume, frequent return is made to the 
thematic core: conditions which augment or 
inhibit democracy in the modern state. It 
is this fundamental preoccupation of both 
authors which gives the books under review 
an immediate, contemporary relevance. 

CHARLES E. JACOB 

Department of Political Science 

Rutgers. The State University 

New Brunswick 

New Jersey 


ROBERT Atrorp, in collaboration with 
Harry M. Scosre. Bureaucracy and 
Participation: Political Cultures in Four 
Wisconsin Cities. Pp. xv, 244. Chicago: 
Rand McNally, 1969. $6.50. 
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The study of local government has come 
a long way and has gained a great deal of 
sophistication from the days when critics 
characterized it as “nothing but sewers,” 
but it is still unhappily a fact that most 
works in this fields are marked by unin- 
spired prose. This volume is no exception. 
Yet it is a significant comparative analysis 
of community power and its complexities. 
Specifically, it deals with the political cul- 
tures of four cities in Wisconsin—Green 
Bay, Kenosha, Racine, and Madison. 

Political processes in communities quite 
naturally have received attention in recent 
years from both sociologists and political 
scientists. In this study, by a sociologist, 
the economic base is examined as an im- 
portant independent variable which has a 
significant impact on the political processes 
of the community. Bureaucracy and par- 
ticipation are the two key aspects of the 
political process in evaluating its moder- 
nity. The hypothesis of this study is that 
“greater size is associated with greater 
bureaucracy and partipiation.” Thus the 
smaller, less industrialized community will 
be more homogeneous, but will be marked 
by a less highly developed bureaucracy, 
and a lower rate of participation by 
citizens. 

When the political processes and the eco- 
nomic and sociological bases of the four 
Wisconsin cities were compared, it was 
found that Madison, an economically di- 
versiied and modern professional center, 
had a more highly developed bureaucracy 
and more political participation, and that 
Green Bay, the smallest, most traditional, 
and least diverse trading center, was least 
bureaucratized and least politically active. 
Racine and Kenosha, both manufacturing 
centers, fell in the middle and were not 
distinguishable on any consistent basis. A 


look at such areas as zoning, bankruptcy, ` 


and litigation revealed that citizens in 
Madison are more likely to utilize the 
available political channels than they are in 
Green Bay. Madison is more innovative, 
although Green Bay is generally not less 
innovative than Racine and Kenosha. 

The final chapter of this study, which 
attempts to relate the analysis of these 
four Wisconsin cities to the general con- 
troversy over community power structures, 
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is worth special attention, especially as it 
clarifies the variety of ways in which the 
term “power” can be used. This study 
may tell one more than he wishes to know 
about Green Bay, Kenosha, Racine, and 
Madison, but it does help us to understand 
the crucial importance of bureaucratization 
and participation as key aspects of the 
political process, and their relationship 
“with the economic base of the city and 
variety of policy outputs.” 
LAWRENCE L. PELLETIER 

President 

Allegheny College 

Meadville 

Pennsylvania 
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EUGENE EDENPERG and Roy D. Morey. 
An Act of Congress: The Legislative 
Process and the Making of Education 
Policy. Pp. xi, 256. New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1969. $6.50. 


Scholarly study of the process and pol- 
icy formation and legislation in education 
is marked by its nonstatus, and indeed, 
near nonexistence. Despite its high fre- 
quency as a subject of legislation, espe- 
cially in the states, education has lagged 
in research on the development and en- 
actment of school law. Political scientists’ 
preoccupation with other areas of legis- 
lative content is reflected, for example, in 
the virtual omission of education from even 
mention in such a standard text on legis- 
lative process as that by Keefe and Ogul. 
Only the field of school law has given 
much attention to legislation on education; 
and the approach there stresses interpreta- 
tion and effects of enacted legislation 
rather than its origins and establishment. 

Eidenberg and Morey’s study of a major 
national legislative act on education begins, 
therefore, to fill a growing gap in an area 
of rising nationwide concern. Supported 
by American Political Science Association 
Congressional Fellowships, the authors 
studied in process the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 as the 
Congress considered and adopted it. That 
law is rightly recognized as a modern first 
in realization of long sought general aid to 
schools, despite qualification deriving from 
the specified, but broad, categories of aid 
the bill provided. 
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Yearbook of the United Mations 1967 


The Yearbook is the principal reference work 
of the Organization. It is intended to present 
factually, conveniently and soncisely, within a 
single, fully indexed volume, the basic informa- 
tion needed to help towards understanding, and 
following, the workings of the United Nations 
_ system. 1110pp. Clothbound $25.00 


A Study of the Capacity of the United 
Nations Development System 
(Jackson Report) 


Contents: The Commissioner's Report; Charac- 
ter and content of the Programme; Procedures 
for planning and operating the Programme; 
Organization, administratior and finance. 
&70pp. $7.50 


Practical Benefits of Space Exploration | 


A digest of papers presented at the United 
Nations Conference on the Exploration and 
Peaceful Uses of Outer Space, Vienna, 1968. 

78pp. $1.00 
The full texts of the papers in the language of 
submission, supplemented by summaries in the 
other three Conference Jancuages, will be pub- 
lished shortly under the title Space Exploration 
and Applications. 


Policies and Means of Promoting Tech- 
nical Progress 


Papers presented to the Fifth Meeting of Senior 
Economic Advisers to ECE Governments. 


Contents include: Policies designed to optimize 
or influence the output of scientific research 
and the flow of technical innovations; Policies 
designed to optimize the application of technical 
innovations in industry; Organizational aspects 
of science policy at the national level. 

159pp. $2.50 


Assistance for Economic and Social De- 
velopment available from the United 
Nations system 


A Handbook of Criteria and Procedures. 


The handbook is intended primarily as a ready 
reference document for use by government 


officials in developing countries who are inter- - 


ested in knowing what types of assistance in 
` what fields are available from the organizations 
of the United Nations system, under what cri- 
- teria or priorities a particular form of assistance 
may be available. and what procedures are to 
be followed to obtain assistance. 84pp. $1.50 
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The Concept of a Stable Population 


Application to the Study of Populations of 
Countries with incomplete Demographic Sta- 
tistics (Population Studies, No. 39). 

238pp. $3.50 


Growth of the World’s Urban and Rural 
Population, 1920~-2000 ` 


Contents include: The world's urban and rural 

population in 1950 and 1960 as nationally 

defined; World urbanization trends as measured 

in agglomerations, 1920-1960; A tentative as- 

sessment of possible future trends. bane 
$2. 


124pp. 
Rural Housing: A Review of World Con- 
ditions 


The purpose of this study is to make a first at- 
tempt at describing prevailing conditions with 
respect to rural housing and community facili- 
ties, and constitutes a major new source of in- 
formation hitherto unavailable. 186pp. $3.00 


Handbook of International Trade and De- 
velopment Statistics 


The purpose of this publication is to provide a 
basic collection of statistical data on world trade 
and development for the use of delegates of 
UNCTAD conferences as well as for other gov- 
ernment officials and research workers in the 
field of trade and development. 303pp. $4.00 


The World Market for Iron Ore 


Contents include: Consumption of iron ore in 
individual sectors of the iron and steel industry; 
Supplies of iron ore: production and reserves; 
International trade in iron ore and development 
of prices; Note on the marketing of iren ore and 
price formation; Constituents of iron-ore costs; 
Trends in ocean, inland waterway and coastal 


.transport; lron-ore requirements in 1970, 1975 
‘and 1980; Trends in iron-ore production 1964— 


1970; jron-ore trade and consumption in 1970; 
Prospects for iron-ore production in 1975 and 
1980, ` 333pp. $4.50 


World Trade in Stee! and Stee] Demand in 
Developing Countries 


Contents include: The growth of steel demand: 
and of steelmaking capacity; Price develop- 
ments, price formation and competition in the 
world market; World trade in semi-finished and 
finished steel products; The supply of and de- 
mand for steel in industrialized countries; Fac- 
tors influencing steel demand and its product 
pattern in developing countries. 201pp. $3.00 
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Alexander M. Bickel 


THE SUPREME COURT 
AND THE IDEA OF PROGRESS 


From an expert on constitutional law — Chancellor Kent Pro- 
fessor of Law and Legal History, Yale University —a “splendid 
book. First, he brilliantly places the Warren Court in its his- 
torical setting. Second, he analyzes subtly and soberly the re- 
lated problems of the Court’s desegregation and reapportion- 


ment problems.” — Hersert P. Packer, Stanford University, in 


the N. Y. Times Book Review. $6.50 


David McLellan 
MARX BEFORE MARXISM 


The first comprehensive account of Marx's early life and the 
evolution of his thought during his formative years. The fa- 
mous Paris manuscripts, the stages in Marx’s criticism of 
Hegel and the reasons for his conversion to communism are 
discussed in detail. The author is Lecturer in Politics and 
Government, University of Kent. $6.50 


Carl J. Friedrich 


EUROPE: An Emergent Nation? 


The Eaton Professor of the Science of Government at Harvard 
University presents “a precise appraisal of recent progress 
within Europe toward unification.” — Library Journal. This 
study has been prepared under the joint sponsorship of The 
Center for International Affairs, Harvard University, and the 
Institut fur Politische Wissenschaft, University of Heidel- 
berg, and implemented by Funds of the Ford Foundation. 
$8.95 
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The book opens with a brief preview, 
followed by a resume of historical attempts 
to secure federal aid for schooling, and an 
overview of forces and factions affecting 
the national legislation in education of 
1965. There follows a case study of a 
sometimes smooth but often a narrow and 
risky route on which the bill was guided 
and powered through the Congress. The 
roles of the White House, varying Con- 
gressional forces and aliguments, and the 
education lobby are well delineated. 
Throughout are evidenced the authors’ 
sensitivity to multiple access and decision 
points, influence of interested elites on the 
policy process, fluidity anc accommodation 
in the process, and the impingement of 
such issues as religion in public schooling 
and school desegregation. 

The authors do not rest with initial adop- 
tion of the act of 1965. They analyze the 
steps of allocation as well as appropriation 
of funds, treating also the Congressional 
sessions of 1966 and 1967. Feedback 
through channels of communication with 
the Congress receives special stress, A con- 
cluding chapter summarizes and reviews the 
policy process involved in the legislation 
described. Appended is a thumbnail sketch 
of the bill’s contents. 

This volume should provide very useful 
reference for students in both political sci- 
ence and education. The book contributes 
distinctively by emerging cross-disciplinary 
study in those fields. Practitioners in poli- 
tics and educational policy-making can also 
gain valuable insight, though no pretentious 
prescriptions, by better understanding of 
the process through which they seek a 
viable and effectual relationship between 
government and education. 

JONATHAN C. McLENDON 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of Social Science Education 

University of Georgia 

Athens 


Epwarp W. CHESTER. Radio, Television, 
and American Politics. Pp. ix, 342. 
New York: “Sheed and Ward, 1969. 
$7.50. 


This is a book of great promise, much 
of it unfulfilled. On the one hand, it rep- 
resents an impressive excursion into pre- 
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vious research and commentary on inter- 
action between the electronic media and 
American politics. A twenty page bibliog- 
raphy, and discussion of sources after each 
chapter, attest to the author’s command 
of resource material. On the other hand, 
the book suffers from basic mechanical 
weaknesses: ineffective use of sources, in- 
appropriate phraseology, unsound argu- 
ment, and shaky organization of material. 

The absence of footnotes is not an in- 
tolerable practice if an alternative method 
of documentation is employed, for example, 
use of parenthetic references clearly keyed 
to a bibliography list. But Chester fails 
to utilize a satisfactory alternative. This 
failure can be illustrated at length. First, 
several text references are to studies or 
statements by persons who are not listed 
in the bibliography, for example, Charles 
Michelson (p. 18), Ithiel de Sola Pool (pp. 
58, 83), Goldberg (p. 72), Percy Tannen- 
baum (p. 95), Samuel Eldersveld (p. 104), 
Paul J. Deutschmann (p. 123), Nathan 
Maccoby (p. 151), and Elmo Roper (p. 
157). Other references are vaguer still, 
for example: “one of the most comprehen- 
sive studies ever made” (p. 70); “The 
reports of two pairs of observers” (p. 74); 
“the 96 members of the U.S, Senate were 
asked” (p. 106); “we have a poll” (p. 109); 
“In the Lansing—East Lansing area” (p. 
i23); “One survey” (p. 145); and “In a 
1939 article Carter charged” (p. 236). 
There are ambiguous references: which 
Lang & Lang study is referred to on page 
153? Two are in the bibliography. Which 
of three items by R. L. Shayon is the ref- 
erence on page 265? The Brookings Insti- 
tution does not issue statements (p. 101) 
but its sponsored scholars do. But which 
scholar? Two Brookings publications by 
C. A. H. Thomson are listed, as well as 
those by M. E. Cummings and P. T. David. 
Moreover, none of the three books in the 
bibliography for the 1968 election are 
studies of that event, as Chester admits 
(p. 282). Why then list them as such? 
The upshot of this faulty documentation 
technique is that the book is far less useful 
than it might be for serious students of 
its subject. A minor matter is the use of 
terms such as: radiowise (pp. 32, 54), 
prestigewise (p. 51), costwise (p. 125), 
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statewise (p. 223), likewise (pp. 133, 256, 
294), and signalize (p. 160), but one ex- 
pects better from an academic historian, 
which Chester is. 

As irritating as matters of documenta- 
tion and phrasing may be, logical consist- 
ency and the basic structure of the book 
are more critical. Problems of logic and 
unsupported assertion abound. Chester 
says (p. 112) that President Kennedy 
“used television far more effectively than” 
Nixon, and not just in “the first Great 
Debate on television.” Yet, no place in 
the chapter that follows, including the dis- 
cussion of the 1960 campaign (pp. 115- 
126), does Chester present evidence or cite 
authorities to demonstrate that JFK was 
more skillful with television. Comments 
(p. 117) on the use of television advisers 
are unpersuasive. Moreover, material is 
mentioned (p. 122) which suggests that 
Nixon did not lose the debates, even the 
first one. 

Other puzzling statements include: the 
1944 presidential election was “close” (p. 
13) but Franklin D. Roosevelt won by 3.6 
million votes and a 4~1 electoral college 
margin (p. 49). “[T]he most important 
radio address of Harding was one which 
he did not deliver” (p. 16), but Chester 
offers no clarification of that curious state- 
ment. ‘The 1952 New Hampshire primary 
evoked “a sharp competition for votes 
among” a list of four Repulicans and two 
Democrats (p. 78), but that state has a 
closed primary so the competition was not 
across party lines at that point. It is 
noted that “a number of candidates who 
refused to debate on television were de- 
feated” (p. 113), but no mention is made 
of the number who refused and were 
victorious. Withcut an overall tally, a 
misleading impression is given. ‘The dis- 
cussion of the impact of radio on political 
participation is needlessly confusing: first 
agreeing with Angus Campbell (p. 294) 
that the advent of radio was positively 
associated with increased participation 
while television was not; then suggesting 
(p. 295) that different measures would give 
contrary conclusions; finally, concluding 
that increased turnout in 1920-1940 was 
due to factors other than radio (p. 303). 
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Chester needs to reread Campbell, who is 
clear on this matter. 

The fundamental structural defects of 
the book are apparent in the Introduction, 
which fails to indicate the rationale of the 
book, the justification for chaptering it as 
it has been, or what the main themes are 
to be discussed. One result is that no 
criteria of relevance apply. Thus at four 
different passages (pp. 14, 59, 113, 140) 
it is said that Goldwater is a ham radio 
operator, but the significance of that repeti- 
tion is not explained. Subsections of chap- 
ters persistently move from national to 
state to local level politics without transi- 
tion or explanation; in some cases (p. 113), 
a single paragraph traverses that range of 
topics. Space limitations preclude a fuller 
discussion of mechanical faults. 

The overall impression is disappointing 
although the book touches upon many im- 
portant topics, for example, presidential 
press conferences, mass media and cam- 
paigning, the fairness and equal time doc- 
trines, landmark Federal Communications 
Commission cases, and the presumed ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the mass 
media for public affairs. Rather than be- 
coming the universally cited source, as 
it might have been, Chester’s efforts consti- 
tute merely another book on politics and 
the electronic media. 

T. Poti Wor 

Assistant Professor of Political Science 

University of New Mexico 

Albuquerque 


MIcHAEL Fitzcisson Hort. Forging A 
Majority: The Formation of the Repub- 
lican Party in Pittsburgh, 1848-1860. 
Pp. ix, 408. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1969. $10.00. 

This study of politics in a population of 
some forty thousand to fifty thousand, 
during a critical era, is a good example of 
what can be accomplished through proce- 
dures of quantification and in-depth analy- 
sis. Mr. Holt has examined Whig, Demo- 
cratic, Know-Nothing, Republican, and 
minor party organizations, and their per- 
formance in the Pittsburgh area, and finds 
that Whigs tended to be the party of 
Protestants, of the native-born, and of the 
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economically well-to-do, whereas Demo- 
crats were largely the party of Catholics, 
of immigrants, and of laboring and less 
affluent classes. While these Whig and 
Democratic tendences carried over re- 
spectively, into the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties of 1860, they were then 
less pronounced than earlier. Catholics, 
however, continued overwhelmingly to vote 
Democratic. 

The period was one of bitter debate over 
the expansion of slavery into federal ter- 
ritories, and at the national level much 
was made of the moral questions involved. 
In Pittsburgh, however, voters were more 
concerned with local issues, such as Sab- 
batarian laws, charges of undue Catholic 
influence, and taxes to pay interest on 
bonds unwisely issued to aid railroads. 
The Kansas-Nebraska Act and the Dred 
Scott Decision seemed to interest most 
voters only insofar as these measures 
threatened the economic well-being of 
white men wishing to avoid competition 
with slaves. 

The materials in the appendixes of this 
book are of much importance. The sixty- 
one tables in Appendix A were obviously 
constructed at great labor, and they con- 
tain the statistical data without which the 
narrative portion of the book would have 
been impossible. So important to an under- 
` standing of the tables, and thus of the 
chapters that precede them, is the author’s 
“Note on Methods and Sources” (Appendix 
B), that it might well be studied before 
reading the book proper. 

Despite his painstaking research, the 
author recognizes that he leaves some ques- 
tions unanswered, and that others have 
been answered by probabilities only. Thus, 
he observes that the technique he has used 
“is useful in identifying who voted for 
whom, but it does not answer why” (p. 
383). The important thing, however, is 
that by his methcds, Mr. Holt seems to 
have gotten at more of the truth about 
Pittsburgh politics, 1848-1360, than any- 
one before him. Since getting at the truth, 
or at refined approximatiors of it, is the 
business of historians, the present work is 
to be applauded for its positive accomplish- 
ments, and its author commended for his 
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intelligent and conscientious handling of 
difficult materials. 
JENNINGS B. SANDERS 
Kensington 
Maryland 


HucH C, Batry. Liberalism in the New 
South: Southern Social Reformers and 
the Progressive Movement. . Pp. 290. 
Coral Gables, Fla.: University of Miami 
Press, 1969. $10.00. 


In a fine exchange before the Southern 
Historical Association’s annual convention 
a few months ago, Professor David Donald 
accused Southern historians, especially Pro- 
fessor C. Vann Woodward, of creating a 
myth of Southern liberalism. Professor 
Bailey is one of the Southern liberals Look- 
ing for a usable past. His search is thor- 
oughly honest, but the Progressive age 
liberalism he discovers is a somewhat pallid 
brew. 

The book is a straight-forward descrip- 
tion of the public lives of five fairly well- 
known Southerners. There is George 
Washington Cable, the Louisiana novelist 
who was horrified at the convict lease sys- 
tem, and disturbed at growing Southern op- 
pression of the Negro—but Cable left the 
South in 1885 and fell silent after 1892, 
well before capital-P Progressivism got 
underway. There is the standard portrait 
of Booker T. Washington, who represents 
Southern liberalism only after you have 
defined some terms. There is Walter Hines 
Page, the magazine editor who crusaded for 
public health boards, public schools, and 
the election of Woodrow Wilson; and Ed- 
gar Gardner Murphy, the Episcopal clergy- 
man who obtained Northern philanthropy 
and Southern legislation for education. Fi- 
nally, in the most original sketch, there is 
Alexander J. McKelway, the Presbyterian 
clergyman who crusaded for child labor 
legislation, but crusaded even more vigor- 
ously for white supremacy. Although Pro- 
fessor Bailey does not generalize much, he 
generally reinforces the traditional view of 
thoroughly middle class reformers, fully 
accepting the established system, dealing 
practically with one issue at a time, and 
convinced that each specific reform would 
usher in a millennium. Although Southern 
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reformers may have been fewer, more 
_ Moderate, and more conscience-wracked 
than their Northern counterparts, they 
seem somehow to have been quite as 
effective. 

It is disappointing that Professor Bailey, 
in such a thoroughly researched book, did 
not come up with more. A more ambitious 
political historian would have gone beyond 
the five central figures to portray a move- 
ment; an intellectual historian would have 
tried to explain the origins and elements in 
Southern liberalism; a sociologist would 
have tried to explain the type of man who 
became a reformer in the South; a literary 
artist would have made his protagonists 
live and sympathetic figures. The reader 
finishes the book somewhat enlightened 
about a few individuals, but hardly more 
knowledgeable about Southern liberalism. 

The University of Miami Press is not 
getting caught by inflation: ten dollars for 
this little book with its footnotes tucked 
economically in the back. 

GEORGE H. CALLCoTT 

Associate Professor of History 

University of Maryland 


EUROPEAN HISTORY 
AND GOVERNMENT 


Tuomas Jones. Whitehall Diary, Vol. 1: 
1916-1925, and Vol. 2: 1926-1930. 
Edited by Keith Middlemas. Pp. xxxvii, 
669. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1969. $17.50 set. 


In England, there is a long tradition of 
civil servants who have kept journals of 
their observations on public affairs and on 
the statesmen whose decisions determined 
the direction of history. The most famous 
of these civil servants was Charles Greville, 
clerk of the Privy Council, whose journals 
of the reigns of George IV and William IV 
are an indispensable source for the history 
of the early nineteenth century. There 
is also an attractive literature for those 
who are interested in the private lives and 
conversations of great men. To this tradi- 
tion belongs Thomas Jones’ Whitehall 
Diary. As a member of the Cabinet Secre- 
tariat for fifteen years, Thomas Jones 
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served four Prime Ministers. As Deputy 
Secretary to the Cabinet, he was in a po- 
sition to observe the events flowing from 
Cabinet decisions, and to know intimately 
the Prime Ministers and many of the 
people associated with them. 

Whitehall Diary is derived from the 
notes which Thomas Jones took for the 
Cabinet minutes, notes of such importance 
that they were sometimes used by ministers 
to supplement the minutes on some debated 
issues. The value of the Diary varied 
somewhat from one ministry to another, 
depending on the attitude of the Prime 
Minister toward the keeping of such a 
record. David Lloyd George, who ap- 
pointed Tom Jones to the War Cabinet 
Secretariat in December 1916, encouraged 
the keeping of a diary for future use by 
the Cabinet. Prime Minister Bonar Law, 
on the contrary, discouraged the taking of 
minutes other than the final conclusions 
reached in Cabinet discussions. The taking 
of notes and the keeping of diaries by 
members of the Secretariat were discounte- 
nanced during the late 1920’s, and subse- 
quently prohibited. Members of the Secre- 
tariat can no longer keep notes like those 
which comprise the Whitehall Diary. 

In 1930, at the age of sixty, Thomas 
Jones resigned from Whitehall to become 
secretary, and later, chairman, of the 
Pilgrim Trust. Fourteen years later, he 
became the President of Aberystwyth Col- 
lege, a position which he retained almost 
until his death in 1955. The detailed 
records which he kept for the years after 
leaving Whitehall he published in 1954 in 
A Diary With Letters, 1931-1950 (ANNALS, 
vol. 299, p. 178). At that time he wrote 
in his Introduction: “When this volume 
begins I am no longer a civil servant; I 
have left 10 Downing Street and the cabi- 
net office for 10 York Buildings and the 
Pilgrim Trust.... The portion of the 
diary dealing with 1916-30 I have put in 
cold storage for my lifetime” (p. xv). 
His sense of public responsibility, and his 
regard for the confidences of living per- 
sons, prevented him from’ publishing the 
most significant part of his diary and cor- 
respondence. Now at length, fifteen years 
after his death, we have his diary complete 
in two more volumes. 
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The two present volumes are ably edited 
by Professor Robert Keith Middlemas, 


lecturer in modern history at Sussex Uni-' 


versity. They contain the day-to-day de- 
tails that illuminate the substantial deci- 
sions made by Cabinet ministers. They 
supply additional information on such im- 
portant subjects as foreign relations at the 
end of the First World War, the policy an 
the General Strike, and the independence 
movements in Ireland and India. They 
enable the student to understand the 
growth of the Cabinet system, and the 
establishing of precedents which have 
guided subsequent governments. Beyord 
the published volumes, there remain, <n 
the Thomas Jones’ papers at Aberystwyth, 
materials on domestic and foreign affairs 
that will attract future research students. 
Such researches will begin with a careful 
reading of Whitehall Diary. 
RAYMOND G. CowHERD 

Professor of History 

Lehigh University 

Bethlehem 

Pennsylvania 


J. K. Frienp and W. N. Jessop. Local 
Government & Strategic Choice. Fp. 
289. Beverly Hills: Sage Publications, 
1969. $12.50. 


The product of a four year research 
project, sponsored by the Nuffield Founda- 
tion, on policy-making in Coventry, En- 
gland, this book is chiefly concerned with 
democratic control of a long-range plen- 
ning process which is becoming increasingly 
complex in the areas of education, housing, 
transportation, finance, land use, and com- 
merce, Emphasis is placed upon the cif- 
ficulties of separating one decision from 
another, appreciating the full range of 
alternative solutions, making value judg- 
ments, and reacting to pressures for early 
decisions while maintaining flexibility to 
adapt to contingencies. 

The use of three hypothetical case 
s-udies—tland allocation in a redevelopment 
area, priorities within a changing town, end 
selection of a design for the city’s primary 
road network—ably illustrates the difficul- 
ties encountered in the decision-making 
process, and the regional context in which 
“local” problems must be examined. 
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The authors’ descriptions of the prodlems 


of interdepartmental planning in Coventry, - 


and lack of coordination between national 
departments, have a familiar ring to Amer- 
ican readers, especially those acquainted 
with the criticisms of federal grant~in—aid 
programs during the 1960's. 

A strong case is made for reorganizing 
the structure of English local government 
to improve the planning process and com- 
munications in general. Unfortunately, 
much of Part IV, “The Organizational 
Challenge,” is not applicable to American 
cities because of the English tradition of 
control of departments by council commit- 
tees. Although this book was written prior 
to the release of the report of the Royal 
Commission on Local Government in En- 
gland, Friend and Jessop devote consider- 
able space to speculating on the forth- 
coming reorganization of the local gov- 
ernment system, and urge that greater 
reliance be placed on the independence of 
the chief officer of each department, and 
less emphasis on committee control. 

In conclusion, this book is well organized 
and written and undoubtedly will be of con- 
siderable value to English local officials, as 
it provides valuable insight into the local 
decision-making process in England. How- 
ever, much of the book is relatively heavy 
reading, and it probably will not attract a 
sizeable audience in the United States. 

JosepH F. ZIMMERMAN 

Professor of Political Science 

State University of New York 

Albany 


Joun E. TALBOTT. The Politics of Educa- 
tional Reform in France, 1918-1940, 
Pp. x, 283. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1969. $9.00. 


Professor Talbott has written an excel- 
lent short book on a subject of major im- 
portance. He has worked from sources 
close to the ground, and, at the same time, 
has a knowledge of French politics and of 
the sociology of education which keeps the 
perspective correct. From the clarity of 
the introduction, through to the perceptive 
comments of the conclusion, the Sook is 
of a uniformly high standard. 

The story is, of course, one of tragi- 
comedy. Every young student of the 
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period is familiar with the ideological dis- 
pute over education which dominated the 
early years of the Third Republic and 
continued into the Fourth. The persistence 
of a system of education sharply divided 
between free primary education and fee- 
paying secondary education has been less 
widely understood, particularly the fact 
that the extension of the primary system 
upwards in age-grouo—décole primaire 
supérieure, école normale, école normale 
primaire supérieure—and the extension of 
the lycées downwards—classes élémentaires 
des lycées—had created by 1918, “two 
separate worlds, unlike in purpose, spirit, 
methods, and in the social origins of their 
clientéle” (p. 30). 

It is hardly surprising that the question 
of education should have provoked con- 
tinuing debate, and created ideological po- 
sitions, slogans, and political programmes. 
One looks, therefore, for some dramatic 
resolution of the debate, for some major 
landmark in the transition from an élitist 
to a mass system of education. All that 
was implied in the evocative phrase école 
unique, or at least some major part of that 
vaguely defined ideal, must surely have 
found its way into a major piece of legisla- 
tion. In fact it was not like that. The 
decisive change came when the Cartel des 
Gauches had collapsed, and Herriot sat in 
Poincaré’s cabinet. For economy, they put 
together classes of the écoles primaires 
supérieures and the corresponding classes 
of colléges or lycées which had previously 
operated independently, even if in the same 
building. The change was introduced by 
ministerial decree on October 1, 1926, and 
had the effect of making “quite noticeable 
an inequality that Herriot meant to ex- 
ploit to the fullest: it placed together in 
the same classroom, taking the same 
courses from the same teachers, some stu- 
dents who paid tuition and some who did 
not”? (p. 155). 

In similar manner free, as opposed to 
fee-paying, education was extended through 
the secondary school system—although it 
did not, and could not, automatically 
create a system of mass education, or one 
of equal opportunity. 

None of the actors come very well out 


of the story. The ideas of the Left are 
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set against a paucity of achievement; but 
the conservatism of the majority of Catho- 
lics in the face of the reform movements of 
their confessional colleagues is no more 
inspiring. But those of us who can take 
time from the educational problems of our 
own society to reexamine those of inter- 
war France will owe a great debt to Pro- 
fessor Talbott for the sensitive touch with 
which he has distinguished the arguments, 
related them to empirical facts so little 
studied at the time, and analyzed the poli- 
tics of education. It is an education in 
politics. 
Witrrip Knapp 

St. Catherine’s College 

Oxford 

England 


CARL LANDAUER. Germany: Illusions and 
Dilemmas. Pp. viii, 360. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & World, 1969. $8.95. 


The Germany that Professor Landauer 
writes about is the divided country that 
he carefully examined up to the moment 
he finished his book in February, 1969. 
West Germany, he tells us, must face up 
to the hard~to—-take facts of the existence 
of another German state, of the perma- 
nence of the Oder-Neisse boundary, of the 
separation of Berlin from the Bundes- 
republik, and of the city’s own division. 
It must relax its rigid postures with regard 
to recognizing the German Democratic 
Republic, and the boundary with Poland, 
and trade what are, at best, unrealizable 
claims for the realities of better relations 
with its sister nation, with Poland, and 
the other members of the East bloc. Simi- 
larly, the United States should not oppose 
Soviet bases in the Mediterranean, but 
accept what it cannot prevent, holding out 
only for concessions in Germany, and for 
the freedom and territorial integrity of the 
countries concerned. “One World” blew 
up before launching, but its fragments can 
be more or less peacefully organized, and 
West Germany, anti-Communist, rejecting 
its National Socialist past, lured by de 
Gaulle, but bound to the United States, 
must steer a prudent, unadventurous 
course. 

Thus, we have the considered views, with 
the reasons for them, of a civilized, liberal, 
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knowledgeable observer who would have 
the world, including Germany, make the 
best of its lamentable mistakes and divi- 
sions, mend them where it can, and in anv 
event, live with them constructively with- 
out illusionary hopes or revanchist machi- 
nations. The admonitions are humane and 
reasonable, and would doubtless have their 
effect if decision in the divided world were 
made by men like the author. 

It is, on the whole, a comforting pano- 
rama Professor Landauer gives us, one in 
which the United States has been the pro- 
tector of human freedom ever since 1917, 
and where the truth is found somewher2 
between those who think “that the Soviet 
Union has already given up all thought of 
expansion by force,” and those who thinx 
“every Communist power is a member of 
a ‘conspiracy’ directed against human free- 
dom, and is eagerly waitirg for the oppor- 
tunity to destroy it by force.” Since bota 
alternatives are manifestly overdrawn, there 
is a good deal of room for other illusions— 
the salutariness, for example, of accepting 
as permanent, temporary boundaries im- 
posed by Joseph Stalin, or, contrariwise, 
trusting in the readiness of Communist 
leaders to horse-trade according to West- 
ern notions—that even the indomitable 
goodwill of Professor Landauer cannct 
pierce. 

EUGENE DAVIDSON 

Study Group for Central European 

Problems 

Chicago 

Minois 


Epwarp N. PETERSON. The Limits cf 
Hitler's Power. Pp. xxiii, 472. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1969. $12.50. 


It appears that a gradual change has 
taken place in the literature dealing with 
the National Socialist version of totalitar- 
ianism, Early studies of this phenomenon 
usually stressed two highly oversimplified 
factors. One was the alleged complete cor- 
trol of the leader as exemplified through 
the implementation of the “leadership prir:- 
ciple” throughout the entire system. It 
was a concept which placed absolute power 
and authority in the person of the Fuehrer 
at the apex of the power pyramid. Power 
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was allegedly delegated by him to his lieu- 
tenants at the next lower level, who, in 
turn, would carry on this process to the 
level below them. Thus, authority and 
power would flow downward while respon- 
sibility would be moving upward in the 
hierarchical structure. The second notion 
was the complete totalitarian character of 
the sociopolitical system, that is, the con- 
trol and invasion of practically every aspect 
of private and public life. 

As more reliable information became 
accessible to scholars, both of these charac- 
teristics of Nazi totalitarianism were se- 
verely modified. It was found that Hitler 
did not possess unlimited power, and that 
he and his party had not been able to 
achieve the objective of total control of 
German society. Possibly two of the main 
reasons for this failure, as far as the Nazi 
aim was concerned, were the lack of com- 
petent personnel within the party, and the 
relative briefness of the “One Thousand 
Year Reich.” Apparently, even the most 
ruthless actions cannot eliminate, within 
twelve years, long-established traditional 
values and deep-seated religious and ideo- 
logical convictions. 

Professor Peterson has made a most re- 
markable and specific contribution to the 
broader study of the scope and contents 
of the power structure in a modern totali- 
tarian system. His research has provided 
not only ample evidence that even the 
most ambitious and merciless dictator must 
rely on a good number of “assistants,” 
as had already been done by other scholars, 
but also has produced a better understand- 
ing of the impact and diversionary influ- 
ences of several power groups operating on 
various levels of the government and party 
organizations. 

According to his own statement, the au- 
thor’s main objective of his study was to 
find out how Hitler’s dictatorship actually 
functioned. His intention was also to ex- 
amine the validity of the often—heard asser- 
tion that an authoritarian political system 
is operationally more efficient than the 
democratic process. It is not surprising 
that he found there is no substance to 
this claim. He discovered that the same 
forces normally present in a democratic 
society were also limiting Hitler’s power. 
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This reviewer, however, would like to in- 
ject a word of caution. While there is 
little doubt that the so-called human ele- 
ments and human motivations apply to 
people regardless of the political system in 
which they happen to live, there can be a 
quantitative difference in their actions 
which, de facto, amount to an important 
qualitative difference. For example, the 
elimination of an opponent through the 
competitive electoral process is qualita- 
tively something entirely different from 
the methods used by left or right wing 
extremists, 

Professor Peterson’s search for proofs of 
Hitler’s limited power was carried out over 
several years and produced a wealth of 
material in support of his original hypothe- 
sis, Numerous interviews with “partici- 
pants” of the Nazi establishment, and a 
painstaking documentation, are the founda- 
tion of his finding that both Hitler’s abso- 
lute power, and the efficiency of the Nazi 
system, are nothing more than myths. His 
study contains a tremendous amount of 
detail about the intrigues and rivalries 
among Hitler’s heutenents, and illuminating 
characterizations of the “party powerful.” 
Perhaps these details go beyond the neces- 
sity of proving the point of their “limiting” 
influences upon the Fuehrer, although this 
information is most useful for an improved 
comprehension of the chaotic conditions 
which prevailed within the Nazi system. 

The author correctly points at four com- 
peting power centers, the Army, big busi- 
ness, the Secret Service police, and the 
party. In other perts of the study, 
the significance of tke civil service, the 
Beamten, is properly stressed, but Pro- 
fessor Peterson, in the opinion of this 
reviewer, fails in his analysis to see in 
them an important fifth power center. 
These Beamte, a basically conservative and 
legalistically oriented group with consider- 
able vested interests, were relied upon for 
the functioning of the entire governmental 
machine, not only by Hitler, but also later 
by the American occupation authorities. 

The most original part of Professor 
Peterson’s study is his analysis of the 
Nazi failure to centralize power in the 
Reich government. This finding becomes 
quite evident when looking at the govern- 
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mental operations on the levels of the 
Laender and lower administrative political 
units. The author is aware that his de- 
scription of a selection of government 
activities in Bavaria, Nuremberg, Eich- 
staett, Augsburg, Friedberg, and a couple 
of villages, might not be a representative 
sample for the whole of Germany. How- 
ever, they still serve well to demonstrate 
the lack of effective centralized control, 
and the failure to establish a genuine 
totalitarian system. 

This book very definitely is a most valu- 
able addition to the study of one of the 
specific manifestations of totalitarianism, 
and, as such, aids in our understanding of 
its scope and limitations. 

Eric WALDMAN 

Professor of Political Science 

University of Calgary 

Alberta 

Canada 


A. JAMES GREGOR. The Ideology of Fas- 
cism: The Rationale of Totalitarianism. 
Pp. xv, 493. New York: Free Press, 
1969. $11.95. 


ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. Fascism in Italy: 
Its Development and Influence. Pp. vii, 
141. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1969. $5.95. | 


Since the defeat of the major Fascist 
powers in World War II, the serious study 
of Fascism has suffered a noticeable de- 
cline, and the interest in the subject has 
become primarily historical. Even stu- 
dents of totalitarianism have increasingly 
focused their interest on Communism as 
the area of greater contemporary and long- 
range interest. Yet the very passage of 
two-and—one—half decades since the demise 
of the Fascist regimes in Germany, Italy, 
Japan, and their lesser satellites provides 
an opportunity to investigate the whole 
phenomenon of Fascism in a broader per- 
spective, and with a more dispassionate 
spirit. 

Of the two books under review, the au- 
thor of The Ideology of Fascism has almost 
wholly missed such an opportunity. The 
focus of the book is Italian Fascism, and 
within that, the focus is on Mussolini. 
Although the author concedes that Musso- 
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lini was “not a systematic thinker” but 
“primarily a journalist” (p. 91), he pre- 
sents the various facets and developmental 
stages of Mussolini’s thinking with a mass 
of details usually applied to worthier sub- 
jects of such expository effort. Professor 
Gregor complains that Fascism has hith- 
erto “been by—and-—large misunderstood by 
Anglo-American analysts,” (p. x) and, not 
suffering from an excessive lack of self- 
confidence, he promises to remedy the 
failures of his predecesscrs. Yet, he does 
not even attempt to give us a critical 
analysis of Fascism, but concedes that his 
volume ‘is devoted almost entirely to ex- 
position” (p. xi). This expository ep- 
proach to the study of political ideologies 
is about forty years behind the times; in 
seeking to avoid critical analysis that is 
neither pro—Fascist nor anti-Fascist, the 
author is apparently unaware that the alter- 
native to such pro- or anti—attitudes is not 
necessarily mere exposition, but may also 
be objective critical analysis that illumi- 
nates ideas, rather than merely pieces them 
together in an expository manner. One 
of the unintended effects of such pure 
exposition is that it tends, at times, to con- 
vey a sympathetic attitude toward Fascist 
ideas. This tendency is magnified by the 
occasional lapses from pure exposition: 
thus, the author considers Mussolini as 
interesting a political thinker as Lenin, and 
he puts Gentile, whose “genius” he greatly 
overestimates, above Lenin and “perheps” 
aven above Marx (pp. 26, 27). In the 
opinion of this reviewer, such evaluations 
do not reflect any pro-—Fascist bias, but 
rather lack of perspective and broad his- 
torical understanding of the period. 
Gregor’s lack of perspective is also seen 
in his treatment of Mussolini’s racism and 
neosocialism, to each of which topics he 
devotes an entire chapter. Far from being 
the natural and inevitable culmination of 
his basic views, Mussolini’s turn to anti- 
Semitic policies in 1928 was the resu_t of 
his realization, following Hitler’s conquest 
of Austria, that Italian Fascism could no 
longer be an independent entity but hed to 
follow the lead of Nazi Germany. Simi- 
larly, Mussolini’s social views during the 
brief episode of the Salo Republic were 
not the culmination of life-long views, but 
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must be seen as his final and desperate at- 
tempt to hang on to office in an area of 
Italy that, as Miss Wiskemann correctly 
writes in Fascism in Italy (p. 91), “was in 
fact ruled by the German military and 
police authorities, and dependent most of 
all upon the S.S. General Karl Wolff.” 

Where Gregor abandons minute exposi- 
tion of ideas, and ventures into the inter- 
pretation of Fascism in a broader social 
and economic context, his lack of per- 
spective becomes most evident, as in his 
treatment of the problems of rapid indus- 
trialization and economic development as 
crucial elements in the rise of Fascism 
(pp. 381, 382). Referring to Italy as 
an “underdeveloped country,” the author 
claims that Fascism “was the first mature 
exemplar of what, in our time, are referred 
to as modernizing movements” (p. xii). 
The weaknesses of Gregor’s volume are 
intensified by lapses from ordinary schol- 
arly accuracy, such as his repeated dating 
of Hitler’s advent of power as having 
occurred in 1932 (p. 261). Finally, the 
unfavorable impact of Gregor’s book is 
enhanced by its style—colorless at its best, 
and turgid at its worst. Having followed 
many publications on Italian Fascism for 
over forty years, this reviewer considers 
Gregor’s book as a most unusual combina- 
tion of a massive effort yielding few 
fruitful results. 

By refreshing contrast, Miss Wiske- 
mann’s brief volume is a masterpiece 
of condensation. Avoiding gobbledygook, 
sociologuese, and other forms of linguistic 
obfuscation, Miss Wiskemann—an author- 
ity in the study of Fascism—makes her 
points in clear and forceful prose. In 121 
pages, she manages to present the essentials 
of Italian Fascism, its origins and doctrines, 
its domestic and foreign policies, and its 
influence on other countries. Despite its 
extreme brevity, the book does not read 
like a catalog of facts but manages to 
illuminate the facts in terms of meaning 
and significance. Without straining for 
novelty for the sake of noveliy, Miss 
Wiskemann interprets the material in a 
persistently fresh and common-sense man- 
ner, and she does not hesitate to weigh, 
judge, and evaluate—always in a spirit of 
fairness and deep insight. She concludes 
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that Italian Fascism was “not the con- 
quering creed of the twentieth century” 
(p. 120), but a shortlived political fashion 
in Italy, with little influence on other coun- 
tries. Fascist rule—in contrast with the 
preceding regime—retarded Italy’s eco- 
nomic development and “brought Italy no 
gains and several grave disadvantages” 
(ibid.). Ail in all, Miss Wiskemann’s lively 
short book can be recommended for the 
beginning student as the best brief intro- 
duction to the subject. 
WILLIAM EBENSTEIN 

Professor of Political Science 

University of California 

Santa Barbara 


Kerru R. Lecco. Politics in Modern 
Greece. Pp. viii, 367. Stanford, Cal.: 
Stanford University Press, 1969, $10.00. 


This book is divided into three parts: 
an historical introduction describing the 
development of Greece since 1821; an 
analysis of the political system of that 
country between 1936 and 1969; and a 
concluding section dealing with patterns of 
recruitment to the political elite. The 
heart and core of the book lies in the 
middle section, where Professor Legg pre- 
sents a nice combination of statistical data, 
incisive analysis, and contextual narrative. 
By comparison, the first and third sections 
of the book are less well executed. 

The midsection presents a thesis, to wit: 
that recent Greek politics was dominated 
by a system of clientage that linked politi- 
cal leaders with their supporters through 
mutual bonds of obligation. But, Legg 
argues, with the growth of cities, more and 
more persons found themselves left out of 
this kind of network. Two organizations 
arose based on “modern” principles: the 
Left, openly or covertly dominated by 
Communists, and the army, which “had 
been freed from exclusive dependence on 
the traditional patron—client relationship by 
foreign military aid” (p. 314). The turbu- 
lent drama of recent Greek politics thus 
resolves itself into a competition between 
these two “modern” political structures; a 
rivalry that took a sudden turn in April, 
1967 with the coup d’état that brought the 
existing military regime to power. 
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Legg presents this central thesis with 
delicacy and restraint. “Both the military 
and the Left are opposed to the traditional 
parliamentary practices. More important, 
each views the other as a hostile force, a 
force dedicated to the elimination of demo- 
cratic forms as it defines them. Each needs 
the other to justify itself” (p. 216). Legeg’s 
notion of the Greek army as a Siamese 
twin to the Left, both of them cohering 
on an essentially impersonal, that is, bu- 
reaucratic and ideological, basis is entirely 
convincing and, so far as I know, original. 
It deserves careful consideration, all the 
more because, as he himself suggests, such 
patternings may not be confined to Greece. 

Despite this central success, the book 
carries all too many marks of its origin 
as a doctoral dissertation. Pervasive poly- 
syllabic pomposity, deferential citation of 
others’ typologies and morphologies, intru- 
sive comparisons with the Philippines and 
elsewhere, and strangely idyllic assump- 
tions about the condition of nineteenth 
century Greece—“One hundred years ago 
Greece was very like many Western coun- 
tries, and her borrowed political institutions 
operated as their Western European proto- 
types did” (p. 1)—sadly disfigure the work. 
But restless readers who skip to Chapters 
8 and 9 will be richly rewarded. 

Wurm H. McNELL 

Department of History 

University of Chicago 


A, WALICKI. The Controversy over Capi- 
talism: Studies in the Social Philosophy 
of the Russian Populists, Pp. 197. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1969. $6.25. 


The Controversy over Capitalism is a 
comprehensive study of Russian Populism. 
Its central theme is a question of whether 
Russia had to pass through a stage of capi- 
talism in its development from an agri- 
cultural to a highly developed industrial 
country. Populism or “Narodnichestvo” is 
defined by the author as “a common term 
for all democratic ideologies in Russia . 
which expressed the standpoint of small 
producers [particularly peasants] and 
looked for ways of noncapitalist economic 
development; a term which could be applied 
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not only to the revolutionaries of the 
seventies and to so-called ‘liberal Populists’ 
of the eighties—nineties but also . . . to the 
peasant parties at the beginning of the 
twentieth century.” 

Like Marxists, Russian Populists dislik2d 
capitalism and opposed it. They believed 
that Russia could by-pass the cruel capi- 
talist stages of primitive capital accumula- 
tions and expropriation cf small producers, 
and proceed directly from rural communes 
to socialist industrial development. To 
them, the backward nations were more ripe 
for the great social upheavals than the 
economically advanced Western countries. 
Conditions in Russia were favorable for 
revolutionary change. Russian capitalism 
was at its very beginning, and Russian 
government lacked the support of . the 
weak bourgeoisie which proved to be a 
most powerful adversary of socialist mcve- 
ment in Western Eurcpe. Moreover, in 
Russia, the chances of proceeding directly 
to socialism, after a successful revolution, 
were enhanced by the existence of Russian 
peasant communes. 

In the way of Populists’ acceptance of 
Marx stood his adherence to a unilinear 
deterministic theory of economic develop- 
ment. In the preface of the first German 
edition of Capital, Marx implied “that the 
tormenting process of capitalist develop- 
ment cannot be avoided in Russia.” How- 
ever, in some of his lezters published after 
the Russian revolution, Marx admitted 
that, under favorable conditions, it might 
be possible for Russia to pass directly irom 
peasant communes to large-scale commu- 
nist production. This statement dissociated 
him from Russian Marxists who believed 
in the inevitability of the capitalist stage 
of development in their country. 

The volume is divided into three parts. 
In the first, the author discusses the com- 
plexity of the term Populism, and the prob- 


lem of defining it. The second is devoted ° 


to a study of the classical Russian Popu- 
lism as an ideological structure. The rest 
of the book describes ideological corfron- 
tations of Rtissian Populism with Marx 
and Engels on one hand, and with Russian 
Marxists on the other. 

Well and interestingly written, this vol- 
ume is a significant contribution to the 
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study of Russian prerevolutionary social 
philosophies. 
OLEG ZINAM 
Associate Professor of Economics 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 
Ohio 


Patrick L. Atston. Education and the 
State in Tsarist Russia. Pp. ix, 322. 
Stanford, Cal.: Stanford University 
Press, 1969. $8.50. 


Education and the State in Tsarist Russia 
indicates much scholarly research in the 
area of the relationship of the state and 
education during the period of the Tsars 
in Russia. The book is fortunately divided 
into three parts which constitute three 
great periods in the history of Russia prior 
to 1914. They are: Part I, “The State’s 
Initiative, 1700-1875”; Part IT, “The Crisis 
of Monolithic Control, 1875~1905”; Part 
HI, “Toward Public Enlightenment, 1905- 
1914,” 

The author points out quite clearly, with 
much supporting detail, the beginnings of 
education as state enlightenment, a policy 
of the central government under the Tsars, 
and the beginning of official liberalism in 
1850 to 1875. The author sets forth well 
the feeling on the part of the central gov- 
ernment that the schools should be im- 
proved to produce education for work and 
other activities, while the education of the 
abler young people—particularly those of 
the upper class—should be directed toward 
maintaining the intellectual and literary 
reputation of the Russian people. How- 
ever, the activities of the central govern- 
ment center around keeping education: 
under the thumb of the monolithic govern- 
ment with the Tsar as the center. The 
author pictures clearly the conflicting pres- 
sures on the authoritarian schooi, the of- 
ficial-fall-of-academic formalism, and the 
revolutionary result on the bureaucratic 
school in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. 

In Part TI, there is developed and an- 
notated the planning for expansion and 
reform, and the efforts to raise professional 
standards. Chapter nine is a good sum- 
mary on the Tsars’ educational policy in 
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perspective, though, like all summaries, it 
does not tell all of the story. 
HarL R. DovcGrass 
Lecturer and Consultant in Education 
Boulder 
Colorado 


(GEORGE BARANY. Stephen Széchenyi and 
the Awakening of Hungarian National- 
ism, 1791—1841. Pp. xviii, 487. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1968. $15.00. 


Professor Barany is gradually establish- 
ing himself as the Western world’s leading 
authority on what is one of the most inter- 
esting and important periods of Hungarian 
history: that second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century that saw the blossoming of 
the “national awakening,” and the develop- 
ment of the “reform era” which closed 
with the revolution of 1848. The present 
work, his most ambitious undertaking to 
date, describes the period in terms of the 
life of one of the most important, if not 
quite the most important, of its dramatis 
personae, Count Istvan Széchenyi, called by 
Kossuth, his own principal antagonist, “the 
greatest Hungarian.” 

The enterprise is doubly welcome, for 
not only was Széchenyi, during the last of 
those years, displaced from the pedestal 
of national idol by his vounger rival, but 
his later fame, too, has been obscured by 
that of the more spectacular Kossuth. 
There existed to this day, before the ap- 
pearance of this book, na adequate biogra- 
phy of Széchenyi in English, and even in 
German, there was only D. Silagy’s uneven 
and very summary sketch, Der grosste 
Ungar, Yet, it is arguable that Széchenyi’s 
real importance in the history of Hun- 
garian reform was greater than Kossuth’s: 
Kossuth rode, or was carried down, the 
flood—waters, but it was Széchenyi that re- 
leased them. Psychologically, Széchenyi’s 
was far the more interesting personality: 
a tortured soul, a mass af contradictions; 
alternately, and often simultaneously, de- 
nounced as revolutionary and reactionary; 
a most loyal servant of the dynasty, and 
an ardent Hungarian nationalist; an en- 
thusiastic promoter of the Magyar lan- 
guage who kept his own diaries in German; 
a great landed magnate who detested “the 
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smell of feudalism”; an idealist who sought 
moral ends through pedestrian material 
reforms; a sensualist, and a moralist. 

It may well be that only a supreme 
genius could draw a truly soul-satisfying 
picture of this man and his work, at any 
rate, for a public not already familiar with 
every detail of the background. To any 
other, either the background must be given 
in such detail that it will probably dwarf 
the protagonist, or if it is only sketched in, 
his movements become mere gestures. It 
is no denigration of Professor Barany’s 
work to say that it does not leave quite 
the impression of finality in either respect. 
The background is a little lacking in defini- 
tion, and the central figure, in dramatic 
force. His is not yet the definitive “life 
and times” of Széchenyi. Nevertheless, it 
is a very good book, grounded on wide 
and careful research, and written with in- 
sight and sympathy; a book to be wel- 
comed warmly as constituting an impor- 
tant contribution to general knowledge of 
the period, and to the understanding of an 
extraordinarily interesting personality. We 
look forward, with anticipation, to the 
sequel which we must all hope will appear 
in due course, carrying the story of 
Széchenyi’s life up to its tragic end. 

C. A. MACARTNEY 

All Souls College 

Oxford University 

Oxford 

England 


AFRICA AND THE NEAR EAST 


J. M. LEE. African Armies and Civil 
Order. Pp. ix, 198. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger for the Institute of 
Strategic Studies, 1969. $6.00. 


There are so many studies of the military 
in developing countries, and particularly in 
Africa, that any new book has to be worth 
its weight in golden bullets to justify its 
existence. This book, although “a con- 
tribution to the growing literature in the 
field,’ does not quite have the requisite 
quality, 

The problem may be the study’s aim, “to 
explain why the new states of tropical 
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Africa are vulnerable to subversion by tke 
armies created to protect them” (p. 1). 
The organizational instability of the new 
state, compared with the structure-and- 
order attributes of its army, and the sar- 
cerer’s apprentice nature of the newly 
created military interest group are rather 
well known characteristics that answer the 
question. It is good to see them applied, 
but not to hear them helabored. Nor is 
the presentation well organized on the basis 
of its themes and answers, or even cases; 
it is a book more of sporadic insights than 
of broad, developed analysis, and yet it 
strains hard at the latter, filled with 
“firsts,” “seconds,” and “thirds,” without 
the points being linked together or to a 
major question. It may be unfair to ask 
an author to treat another question, such 
as what kinds of pre- and post-coup dy- 
namics govern the military’s behavior once 
in power, although that is where the cur- 
rent needs of the literature lie, but iz is 
fair to ask for a clearer development of 
analysis. 

There are other advantages to the study, 
however, not the least of which is the 
wealth of tabular material. Even more im- 
portant, the above criticism notwithstand- 
ing, the one major distinction that the 
book does sow in the beginning, and reap 
in its last two chapters, is the difference 
between politics for policies, which Lee sees 
as a developed trait, and politics for po- 
sitions, which he sees as typical in new 
states. If the military intervenes as both 
a national organization and an interest 
group in a system wh2re the most readily 
available outputs are jobs rather than 
goods and services (pp. 155, 156, 176), 
then tribal and generational conflicts are 
perpetuated by military coups in a new 
form. Granted the important differerce in 
styles of politics, it would have been worth- 
while to have a fuller discussion on military 
recruitment both before and after coups. 

Finally, like many writers from countries 
with colonial experience, Lee believes there 
are constant and continuing distinctions be- 
tween ex~Frefich and ex~British military 
establishments and pclities. The discussion 
should continue, but his analysis is sounder 
than many: he notes the importance of the 
French-inherited gendarmery absent in ex- 


British countries, and not the same as the 
ex-British police forces, and also sees 
deficit financing as a post—British character- 
istic compared with austerity as a post- 
French trait, with obvious effects on mil- 
tary behavior. For the analysis of points 
such as these the book is useful, even 
though neither smooth nor definitive. 
I. WILLIAM ZARTMAN 
Professor of Politics 
New York University 


L. H. GANN and Perer Duicnan (Eds.). 
Colonialism in Africa, 1870-1960, Vol. 1: 
The History and Politics of Colonialism, 


1870-1914. Pp. xi, 532. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1969. 
$17.50. 


This brief review of chapters by fifteen 
authors, in addition to the work of the 
editors, can do little more than point out 
the excellent quality of the specialized ef- 
forts by distinguished Africanists, and eval- 
uate whether or not the book achieves its 
goal. 

The answer to this is affirmative, within 
the size of the book. As the editors say, 
a new generation of scholars is attempting 
to write African history in a more Afro- 
centric fashion. In Volume One, which is 
the first of a five-volume series, many of 
the best of both older and younger his- 
torlans, trained in Europe and America, 
have brought into a single volume the latest 
in new research. 

Professor Ajayi, of Ibadan University, 
writes the final chapter which sums up 
colonialism in Africa from the scramble 
to independence. His coauthors, whose 
expertise spans the continent, are Eliza- 
beth Colson, Colin Newbury, L. H. Gann, 
Peter Duignan, Henri Brunschig, Catherine 
Coquery—Vidrovitch, John Hargreaves, 
John Flint, Jean Stengers, Terence Ranger, 
D. W. Kruger, Richard Hammond, Robert 
Cornevin, Harold Marcus, and Charles 
Groves. 

The strengths of the volume are too 
numerous to elaborate in detail, but pos- 
sibly the most difficult chapter to write 
was the sapient summation of African soci- 
ety at the time of the scramble. In it, 
Elizabeth Colson underlines the fact that 
political and ethnic boundaries rarely co- 
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incided in precolonial Africa, and that the 
word “tribe” carries an implication of 
homogeneity which is at odds with African 
history. 

The weaknesses of the volume are few, 
granted that each chapter could be ex- 
panded into a book of its own. The Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, as the largest territory in 
Africa, is given only passing attention, and 
there is little space for the impact of 
smaller European powers. Cornevin’s ac- 
count of Germany covers thirty-two pages, 
and is naturally divided among Togo, 
Cameroons, East and South West. But he 
strikes a “balance sheet of German activ- 
ity” between the classical condemnation of 
German harshness on the one hand, and 
benevolence on the other. He feels that 
some contemporary African attitudes 
towards German rule in their countries 
may be romanticized by time. 

This volume represents more than a col- 
lection of original and valuable chapters. 
As editors, Gann and Duignan have their 
own point of view, which is set out at 
length in a long introduction, and includes 
an emphasis on “steam power optimism” 
as well as missionary optimism. They 
also underline instances of “uneconomic 
imperialism,” but feel that militarily the 
colonizers made only two serious miscalcu- 
lations—the Italians in Ethiopia and the 
British in the Boer War. On the whole, 
they take a more favorable view of white 
and black entrepreneurship than some of 
their contributors, and they are less con- 
cerned with the sheer good or evil of colo- 
nialism than in delineating its many varie- 
ties among, and particularly within, the 
colonial systems. One hopes that succeed- 
ing volumes in this Cambridge series main- 
tain an equally high level of scholarship 
and diversity of interpretation. 

EpwIN 5. MUNGER 

California Institute of Technology 

Pasadena 


MUDDATHIR App AL RAHM. Imperialism 
and Nationalism in the Sudan: A Study 
in Constitutional and Political Develop- 
ment, 1899-1956. Pp. xv, 275. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1969. 
$8.75. 
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This book is very well written and well 
documented. Quotation is valuable in 
recording the history of recent events. It 
checks criticism founded on hindsight from 
a different era, and corrects fallible memo- 
ries of the sequence of events and the 
climate of opinion. Modern enlightened 
views would rarely have been accepted or 
implemented fifty years ago. 

The main charges against colonial gov- 
ernments in general, and the Sudan Condo- 
minium government in particular, are 
familiar, and come more convincingly from 
those who have had experience with it than 
from the academic in his chair. 

Muddathir might not agree with those 
who charge that the Sudan would be better 
off had it been left to develop under the 
Khalifa, but he does believe the new gov- 
ernment to have been deservedly unpopular 
from the first, and that the grant of inde- 
pendence was made far too late. In fact, 
the Sudanese at the end of the nineteenth 
century, except for the Mahdists, were 
ready to welcome any government which 
brought security, and a measure of jus- 
tice. This feeling of relief inevitably 
was outgrown in time, but was still 
strong among older men in the twenties. 
Discussing the acceleration of independence 
with Sudanese politicians in Khartoum, 
under the first military dictatorship, I 
found a consensus of opinion that they 
could have done with five more years of 
self-government under the old constitution. 
The answer to this would be that the 
process of devolution at the center should 
and could have been initiated five years 
earlier. Instead, the emphasis was first on 
security and basic services, 1900-1918, then 
on financial viability, the Gezira Scheme, 
then on weathering the Depression of 1930, 
and then on the menace of Fascism over 
the border. The 1939 war was, of course, 
responsible for further delay, but the real 
trouble was that people still thought in 
terms of half a century instead of a 
decade. 

Indirect rule is denounced as aiming to 
block devolution at the c&énter and en- 
courage tribalism. In 1964, however, it 
appeared to have survived much experi- 
mental conciliar machinery as the prac- 
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tical basis of local government and public 
security, 

But the main charge against the Sudan 
government is its Southern policy—Nigeria 
in reverse. Undoubtedly, a policy of 
Islamization would have saved thousands 
of lives during the last decade, but would 
public opinion in the Christian world have 
countenanced any such action by a trustee 
government in a pagan area? 

KENNETH D. D, HENDERSON 

Author 

Sudan Republic 

Salisbury 

Wiltshire 

England 


A. S. KANyA-FoRSTNER. The Conques: of 
the Western Sudan: A Study in French 
Military Imperialism. Pp. vii, 297. 
New York: Cambridze University Press, 
1969. $13.50. 


Mr. A. S. Kanya-Forstner, Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, has 
written an interesting and informative ddi- 
tion to existing information—rather, lack 
of information—concerning the Western 
Sudan during the period of military con- 
quest and early colonization. The book is 
rich in historical content; it is wel. re- 
searched and carefully documented. ‘This, 
however, does not pravent it from being 
presented in a fascinating style which en- 
ables the reader to feel that he is not 
plowing through textbook materials but 
following a narrative account of an in- 
triguing development. 

The book confines itself largely to the 
French developments within the Western 
Sudan during the last half of the nineteenth 
century. It also refers to the Englisa and 
German developments as these impinged 
upon or came in conflict with French 
expansion. It sheds considerable light upon 
the African kingdoms themselves, ard the 
people who comprised them in the 1850s; 
it refers to the earlier kingdoms, Ghana, 
Melli, Songhai, Bornu, and others which 
flourished several centuries earlier. 

Since Mr. Kanya-Forstner has developed 
the French aspects of this little-known his- 
tory and cultural change so well, it is to 
be hoped that his interest will lead him 
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to further works which might shed similar 
light on the English thrust into Nigeria 
and the Central Sudan, and a possible 
historical-narrative type writing dealing 
with the early Sudanese kingdoms. 

To summarize, his book tells us that 
the facts and fables of the earlier king- 
doms of the Sudan reached France at 
the same time they were creating con- 
siderable interest in England, Germany, 
Portugal and other European countries. 
The journey of Mansa Busa, Emperor of 
Mali, to Mecca in 1324, and the munificent 
wealth he displayed, together with the gold 
which the Sultan of Morocco brought back 
from the Sudan in the 1590's, aroused the 
interest of explorers and entrepreneurs all 
across Europe. 

In addition to this, there was & special 
interest in Africa on the part of the mili- 
tary personnel, particularly the younger 
military. Military life at home was often 
humdrum, and advancement through the 
processes of seniority was slow. But in the 
vast expanse of Africa, it was possible to 
achieve the “valor of victory” and pres- 
ently to return home a hero, or at least 
to rise many steps up the military ladder. 

In general, the foreign ministers of 
France were concentrating principally upon 
the fortunes of France on the continent, 
but if one of them could be persuaded to 
lend a sympathetic ear to the “glories of 
empire” in West Africa the initiative at 
once passed to the military. Due to the 
distance and the lack of communication 
with the home base, the French Colonial 
control and expansion grew through faits de 
guerre beyond what the French govern- 
ment would have authorized had they really 
been asked. “To a degree, the conquest 
was simply the work of ambitious officers 
whose professional future depended upon 
the constant demonstration of their mili- 
tary ability” (p. 270). 

The French military movement was 
eastward from Senegal along the Senegal 
River, up the Niger River to Timbuktu, 
and on to Lake Chad. It had to by-pass 
or contain the northward expansion of the 
British in Nigeria, and of the Germans 
in Kamarun; both of these were also aimed 
on Chad. East of Lake Chad, the French 
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turned southward to the Congo, and thus 
brought into one overseas empire an area 
many times larger than their homeland, 
France. 

Naturally many atrocities were com- 
mitted along the way. Slavery was not 


stopped, in some areas it was incorporated ` 


into the expansion; the domination of 
smaller tribes by major chiefs was en- 
hanced rather than checked; Islam was 
furthered rather than inhibited. French 
imperialism was not a result of the general 
“partition of Africa” as much as it was a 
cause of it (p. 226). The effect of these 
years described by Mr. Kanva-Forstner are 
still keenly felt as Africa seeks to estab- 
lish its current nationhood. His book, 
therefore, is not “ancient” history but very 
much a prelude to, and a part of, current 
and developing history. For these reasons, 
it should have wide distribution and 
reading. 
DesmMonbD W. BITTINGER 
Head 
Department of Sociology 
and Anthropolgy 

Chapman College 

Orange 

California 


GILBERT FALKINGHAM CLAYTON. An 
Arabian Diary. Edited by Robert OQ. 
Collins. Pp, xiv, 379. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 
1969. $8.50. 

Sir Gilbert Clayton was one of the more 
important, but less well known British of- 
ficials who formulated policy toward the 
Arab world during World War I. He had 
served in the Sudan, and was well ac- 
quainted with the highest level of official- 
dom, both British and Egyptian. In 1915, 
he assembled a group of brilliant Oriental- 
ists in Cairo, and as Chief of the Arab 
Bureau, played the role cf inspiring Arab 
nationalism as a tool against the Turks. 
He realized this would basically alter 
United Kingdom-—Arab relationships after 
the war, a fact which involved him in two 
missions, one to Saudi Arabia, and one to 
Yemen, in late 1925 and early 1926. He 
died when serving as High Commissioner to 
Traq in 1929. 

In 1962, Mr. Collins discovered quanti- 
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ties of Sir Gilbert’s letters, memos, and 
a diary in his wife’s keeping. He has 
selected those relevant to the two missions. 
There is a historical introduction to each 
mission which makes interesting reading to 
anyone, though much of the rest is for 
specialists. The Introductions give a brief 
biography of Sir Gilbert and the feud be- 
tween Smir Husayn of the Hejaz and Abd el 
Aziz Ibn as Sa’ud of Nejd, which proved to 
be the preamble to the first mission. This 
resulted in the Bahra and Hadda treaties 
settling the boundaries between Sa’udi 
Arabia, Jordan, and Iraq—treaties which 
are still alive today. The diary describes 
day by day tedious negotiations which 
give valuable insights into the Arab style 
of life. Sir Gilbert was next sent to Yemen 
to negotiate the boundary between Yemen 
and the British protectorate of Aden— 
which was only partially settled. The diary 
affords the reader detailed and interesting 
descriptions of Yemen’s roads, mountains, 
towns, and its leading personalities—but no 
treaty accord was reached because of 
Yemen’s claim to Aden. Sir Gilbert sensed 
the ending of the age of Empire, but he 
made a genuine contribution toward making 
the process as painless and constructive 
as possible. 

The diaries contain many references to 
persons he met on his travels. The texts 
are elaborated in the Appendices with full 
copies of the treaties and the draft treaties, 
as well as a complete but brief biography 
of every person mentioned in the diary. 
There are also extensive footnotes which, 
at times, give as much information as the 
narrative. The author has compiled an 
impressive amount of information about 
many people and events, and portrayed 
sympathetically one of the architects of 
policy in Britain’s brief moment in the 
Middle East after World War I. He has 
also shown how Britain’s wartime secret 
negotiations with the French, Arabs, and 
Zionists paved the way for endless con- 
fusion, frustration, and eventual ill will. 
The book is a valuable compendium of 
information on the period it covers. 

Epwin M. WRIGHT 

Visiting Professor 

Institute of International Studies 

University of South Carolina 
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JONATHAN SPENCE. To Change China: 
Western Advisers in China, 1620-1960. 
Pp. xvi, 335. Boston: Little, Brown, 
1969. $7.95. 


The sudden withdrawal of Soviet tech- 
nicians in 1960, as a consequence of she 
growing Sino-Soviet dispute, marked the 
end of some 340 years of almost continu- 
cus efforts by foreign advisers to win China 
to their national and ideological causes by 
proving the superiority of Western science, 
Western institutions, and Western cultural 
values over those of tradiitonal China. Yet 
in 1967, when China exploded its first 
hydrogen bomb, thereby forcing the West 
to recognize that its one-time pupil had 
now joined the ranks of the world’s mili- 
tary and scientific elite, the West was to 
receive little thanks for its efforts. 

China’s “land was not dotted with the 
steeples of Christian churches, no Chinese 
senators rose in marble halls to extoll the 
virtues of the ‘democratic way of life,’ on 
the benches of her schools no eager stu- 
dents were noting the gems of Western 
humanism or applauding the current prac- 
tice of Soviet communism. For China 
there were no values implicit in these 
images, only the bitter flavor of exploita- 
tion, deceit, and betrayal; or, as they 
phrased it, of imperialism and revisiorism” 
(p. 289). 

It is this defeat which Jonathan Spence 
sets out to study through the biographies 
of sixteen of these advisers, ranging from 
the seventeenth century Jesuits, Schall and 
Verbiest, to the American generals, Chen- 
nault, Stilwell, and Wedemeyer, with an 
additional chapter briefly recording the 
experience of American and Soviet advisers 
after World War II. All sixteen of these 
men were outstanding in their expertise, 
and all left their imprint on Chinese society 
by compelling some form of confrontation 
with the most advanced levels of Western 
technique. But with the exception o? Nor- 
man Bethuna, they all ended up as frus- 
trated and embittered men. Robert Hart, 
the most successful of them all, the most 
powerful Westerner in China for decades, 
and a man whose patronage was eagerly 
sought by Chinese and Westerner alike, 


found himself entrapped in the foreign 
Legation Quarter in 1900 surrounded by 
Boxer mobs demanding his blood. After 
forty years of exhausting work in China, 
he was forced to ask himself whether his 
life was really any more meaningful than 
that of that “ “Ta~ra—ra—boom—de~ay’ girl, 
Lottie Collins” (p. 128).. 

The common tragedy of these men was 
that they simply assumed that their civili- 
zation, whatever its shortcomings, had given 
them something valid to offer, something 
that China lacked. They all wanted to 
help, but help meant making China more 
like the West, bringing change that was 
understood, by definition, to be construc- 
tive, but whose outcome they often saw 
less clearly than those they had come to 
advise. They could not understand that 
genuine acceptance of their ideals inevitably 
ran counter to those of the Chinese 
through whom they had to work, and would 
have hastened the end of that very world 
these Chinese were so desperately seeking 
to preserve. Therefore, it was only natural 
that their advice should only be accepted 
in part by those they came to help, and 
viewed with suspicion, and often open hos- 
tility, by moderate reformers as well as 
nationalist revolutionaries and defenders of 
reactionary tradition. “Sensing that they 
were being used by the Chinese rather 
than using the Chinese, that they were 
being swallowed by their own technique, 
they took two main routes to avaid having 
to admit that their expectations had been 
false. Some hurled themselves with in- 
creasing energy into their work, burying 
future uncertainties in the all-absorbing 
and often satisfying present: others argued 
that the Chinese had proven themselves 
unworthy to receive Western help—they 
were corrupt, shifty, and cruel. Those who 
held this second view wished to deny fail- 
ure by denying that a real opportunity had 
ever existed. Those who followed the first 
course showed by their actions how much 
their ambitions had been limited” (pp. 292, 
293), 

Dr. Spence did not set out simply to 
compile a collection of biographies, and 
indeed some of the sixteen figures included 
are dealt with in more detail elsewhere, 
but it should be noted that others are 
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treated here for the first time, thus making | 


the book worthwhile reading for them 
alone. But this extremely well-written and 
genuinely fascinating book has a signifi- 
cance far beyond the realm of biography 
or history. The experience of missionary, 
Red Cross, and other relief agencies in 
China, as well as that of these advisers, 
played an important role in the shaping of 
American post-World War II aid programs, 
especially in Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica. Unfortunately, their assumptions still 
lie at the heart of American effort and 
account for much of the frustration of 
American personnel, Dr. Spence is con- 
tent to let history speak for itself. Per- 
haps he should have pushed his conclusions 
further. In any case, the book should be 
required reading for every Peace Corps 
volunteer and every Agency for Interna- 
tional Development program staff member. 
W. ALLYN. RICKETT 
Associate Professor of Chinese Studies 
University of Pennsylvania 


NATHANIEL B. THAYER. How The Con- 
servatives Rule Japan. Pp. xiv, 349. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 


Press, 1969. $10.00. 


Everybody is familiar with Japan’s ad- 
vanced technology and industrial profi- 
ciency, but few in the West associate that 
country’s phenomenal economic growth 
since the mid-fifties with the leadeship 
provided by the perennially dominant Lib- 
eral Democratic party. This readable 
monograph addresses itself to the anatomy 
and operation of that conservative political 
party. 

Differing with his Tokyo embassy col- 
leagues on important aspects of the Japa- 
nese political scene, Dr. Thayer rests his 
case mainly on the cautiously expressed 
views of Japanese politicians, and the 
fashionably hostile assessments of Japanese 
journalists and academicians, whom he 
interviewed. The result is mostly standard 
fare, such as: factions are “the focus of 
Japanese politics’; following the Pacific 
War, “business gradually restored its close 
connections with the political world”; jour- 
nalists have a passion for learning “where 
the political funds come from and where 


, they go”; politicians choose not to speak 
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about their finances; the evils of electing 
the party president are “the spreading 
around of money, the promises of position, 
and the manipulations of factions”; the law 
regulating political funds “has more holes 
than a wicker basket”; rather than the 
party, the individual Diet member’s 
kéenkai (support organization) is the key 
to election victory; the middle-sized elec- 
tion district is best calculated “to keep the 
politician in close touch with the people”; 
the prime minister alone chooses a “cabinet 
of strong men” or a “cabinet with fac- 
tional balance”; young academicians willing 
to work with politicians are “ridiculed by 
their colleagues and cut down by their 
superiors”; party decisions are reached by 
hanashiai (talking together); “the social- 
ists have never quite made up their mind 
whether they are a parliamentary party 
or a revolutionary party.” The author’s 
detailed account of how faction leader 
Yasuhiro Nakasone nurtures his election 
constituency in Gumma prefecture is inter- 
esting and instructive; it is regrettable that 
Mr. Nakasone was not prevailed upon to 
disclose precisely how, and for what specific 
services, money contributions are made to 
politicians, probably, in most instances, 
without contravening any Japanese law or 
rule of ethical conduct. Not discussed are 
the domestic and foreign policies formu- 
lated by the Liberal Democratic party, or 
the effects of Japan’s democratic constitu- 
tion on the political system. The manu- 
script was cleared by the Department of 
State. 

Helpful to the reader are fifteen tables 
of statistics on politics and politicians, an 
English-Japanese glossary of political agen- 
cies, and an appendix listing by faction all 
conservative members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1968, along with their elec- 
toral district, age, occupation, education, 
and number of times elected. 

Justin WILLIAMS 

Consultant 

United States Army 

Institute of Land Combat 

Washington, D.C. 


Pran Cuopra. Uncertain India: A Politi- 
cal Profile of Two Decades of Freedom. 
Pp. x, 403. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT 
Press, 1969. $7.50. 
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Indian journalists seem now to be fol- 
lowing the practice of their American 
counterparts—producing books based on 
their reporting experience. We have r2- 
cently seen journalistic reminiscences by 
Durga Das and Kuldip Nayar, and ncw 
have a survey of independent India by 
Pran Chopra. The first two are based 
largely on personal recollections, but 
Caopra has chosen to relate much less of 
his own experiences, and to attempt to 
look at the major trends in his country 
since 1947. Chopra has deen in journalism 
for nearly thirty years beginning in his 
native Lahore, now in Pakistan. For fif- 
teen years, he was on the staff of All-India 
Radio, and for almost ten with the 
Statesman in New Delhi and Calcutta. 
He was editor of the newspaper when he 
left, and is now editor of a new periodical, 
The Citizen and Weekend Review. 

With this background, he should be emi- 
nently qualified to write “a political profile 
cf two decades of freedom,” but unfortu- 
nately, he suffers from a bad case of 
verbosity. Each of the topics in his spezial 
“thematic index” is written to death. The 
rseult is that students of South Asia are 
told little that is new, while the “informed 
general reader” to whom the book is 
addressed will be bored stiff. 

This is not to say there is no value in 
the book. Chopra’s last chapter, “The 
Tentative Affirmative,” is an excellent, rela- 
tively concise statement of what the auchor 
believes will be the future of India. He 
sees hope in the evolving multiparty system, 
and seems to predict tne open split in the 
Congress Party which took place after he 
completed his manuscript. The pemulti- 
mate chapter, “The Core of the Doubt,” 
gives his reasons for using “uncertain” in 
his title: the increasing resort to agitational 
and extraparliamentary politics by all par- 
ties and groupings. He nonetheless be- 
lieves this will pass as the greater political 
participation that was evident in the 1967 
general election begins to afford parliamen- 
tary means to,redress grievances. 

Earlier portions of the book describe the 
process of political development in India, 
and the domestic and external factors en- 
tering into the development. Neighbors 
Pakistan and China, and super-p wers 
Russia and the United States, enter fre- 
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quently into the discussion. Chopra’s eval- 


uation of Nehru is mixed, but he sees in 
Shastri’s sudden death at Tashkent the loss 
of an opportunity to move ahead and clear 
out the cobwebs left from the last years 
of the aging Nehru. 

A comment on the production of the 
book: MIT Press photographed from the 
original Asia Publishing House edition. As 
a result, an unseemly number of typo- 
graphical errors are retained. A new proof 
reading and type setting would have done 
more credit to the American publisher. 

CRAIG BAXTER 

Arlington 

Virginia 


CRAIG Baxter, The Jana Sangh: A Biog- 
raphy of an Indian Political Party. Pp. 
x, 352. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1969. $12.50. 


Communalism, caste identities, linguistic 
chauvinism, and regional nationalism have 
all been viewed as serious deterrents to a 
unified nation-state in India. Perhaps this 
conception is too constrained by Western 
assumptions about the concomitants of 
democratic process and nationhood. 
Rather than being solely negative factors, 
could not a viable national political struc- 
ture be built out of these very communal, 
caste, and linguistic identities? 

Such must be the hope of the Jana 
Sangh party of India, for in platform and 
in action, it has purposely courted com- 
munal allegiances and embraced communal 
doctrine. Until now, only a few dated 
studies have provided any insights into the 
viability of the Jana Sangh-—either elec- 
torally, in party structure, or in philo- 
sophical principles. This lacuna is admir- 
ably filled by the book under review. 

Dr. Craig Baxter’s work is a solid factual 
account of the rags to riches history of the 
Jana Sangh, and is a valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of South Asian political 
parties. Its strength is that it presents the 
Jana Sangh in three guises often separated 
in studies of Indian political parties: as an 
electoral machine, as an arena for internal 
power struggles, and as a formally consti- 
tuted party apparatus. The book combines 
these viewpoints into a holistic “biography” 
of an Indian party. 
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The term, “biography,” is the author’s 
own description of his work, and an apt 
one. Herein, the reader will learn of the 
life and times of the Indian party some 
call ‘demon,’ and others, “potential 
“savior” of the Indian nation; he will learn 
especially of its varying successes. over 
India’s four general elections. The organi- 
zational backdrop of Dr. Baxter’s book is 
the temporal record of the Jana Sangh 
party. From this base, he portrays the 
changing ideological message, patterns of 
leadership, and regional. induences within 
the party. The author also traces the 
party’s growth out of preexisting com- 
munal organizations, such as the Hindu 
Mahasabha as political ancestor, and the 
Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (R.S.S.) as 
ideological and organizational ancestor. 

The influence of the latter group has 
been most profound, and even today the 
R.S.S. indirectly affects the organization 
and membership of the Jana Sangh. This 
point is important because the strong in- 
ternal discipline of the R.S.S. has, to a 
large degree, transferred to the Jana Sangh. 
Here, perhaps, lies the explanation for the 
rather special quality of Jana Sangh party 
structure as it emerges from Dr. Baxter’s 
book. Despite radical or sudden changes 
in leadership, and internal ideological dis- 
sent, the Jana Sangh has never fallen vic- 
time to the factionalism and internal in- 
discipline of the Congress and other secular 
Indian parties. Must viable democratic 
party forms in India grow out of a com- 
munalistic background? If so, the future 
success of India’s democracy may depend 
on the very strength of the “atavistic” 
ascriptive identities so much deplored in 
the West, and so much employed by the 
Jana Sangh. This book, then, is a detailed 
and insightful study of what may prove 
to be a great evil or great good on the 
Indian scene. 

Ricwarp G. Fox 

Associate Professor of Sociology 

and Anthropology 

Duke University 

Durham 

North Carolina 


STEPHEN E. Koss. John Morley at the 
India Office, 1905-1910. Pp. viii, 231. 
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New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1969. $8.50. 


This study attempts to dismiss most of 
Jobn, later Lord, Morley’s labors during 
his Secretary of Stateship for India, from 
1906-1910, as the ineffectual afterglow of 
discredited “Gladstonianism.” Morley is 
viewed as something of a pale intellectual 
puppet of the Grand Old Man of nine- 
teenth century Liberalism, and his plans 
for Indian reform are seen as flaccid at- 
tempts to resurrect the corpse of Irish 
Home Rule in another part of the Empire. 
Mr. Koss devotes much of the first half 
of his study to Morley’s work as “Glad- 
stone’s Lieutenant,” and the latter portion 
of his book to attempting to justify his 
thesis of Morley’s “failure” at the India 
Office on that basis. Thus, there is rela- 
tively little of the actual work accom- 
plished by John Morley “at the India Of- 
fice” in his slim volume, and still less about 
what was happening during this critically 
turbulent half-decade within India itself. 
The author admits that his work “is not in 
a strict sense a work in Indian history: 
India is little more than a backdrop against 
which emotional and intellectual issues are 
projected” (p. 12). His avowed goal in 
writing this thesis, however, was to “place 
Morley and his policies within the intel- 
lectual and political context of British lib- 
eralism” (p. 12). Yet, hardly any at- 
tention is paid to Morley’s relations with 
his leading Cabinet colleagues throughout 
this period, and no hitherto untapped cache 
of private or public papers has been 
scrutinized for this study. 

Mr. Koss shows little respect for the 
historical virtues of chronological sequence 
within his often arbitrarily divided, and 
somewhat chaotically arranged, chapters as 
he does for the singular virtue, wisdom, 
and independence of John Morley. He 
misinterprets many of Morley’s actions as 
well as his motives, failing especially to 
appreciate how highly Morley regarded the 
advice of National Congress Liberals like 
Gokhale. He even forgets, at times, that 
unlike Gladstone, John Morley was a 
Radical agnostic, and could not have cared 
less about the early British “lack of effort 
to convert India to Christianity” (p. 136). 
He argues, I believe incorrectly, that. 
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“Morley’s belated conversion to the pal- 
icy of communal representation reflected 
neither inexperience nor fatigue as much as 
political expediency” (p. 148). 

His final chapter, called. “Reforms and 
Apprehensions” is used by the author as a 
catchall for many half digested ideas, and 
perplexing statements, for example, “En- 
gaged in a concentrated effort to rencer 
the Empire safe for British democracy, 
Morley had little time and even less incli- 
nation to render democracy safe for Indian 
consumption” (p. 181), and “But it is 
vastly more probable that his Gladstonian 
myopia prevented him from perceiving 2x- 
actly where he was leading India, or vice 
versa” (p. 210). Nonetheless, Koss quite 
rightly perceives that “left to his own 
devices, Minto, despite a benign nature, 
would not have embarked on such an ardu- 
cus venture” as Reforms, while “As Secre- 
tary of State for India, Morley appreciated 
both the need for creétive statesmanship 
end for the inescapable fact that any move 
by an alien authority was doomed to ulti- 
mate failure. ... Here, too, he displayed 
keener perception than either critics or 
colleagues in two hemispheres” (p. 193). 

STANLEY WOLPERT 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


CALVIN A. WOODWARD. The Growth af a 
Party System in Celon. Pp. xiv, 338. 
Providence, R.I.: Brown University 
Press, 1969. $8.50, 


Since independence in 1948, Ceylon has 
had its political troubles: bitter, and in 
1958 bloody, communal conflict between 
Sinhalese and Tamils; a Byzantine conspir- 
acy that culminated in the assassination of 
a Prime Minister by a Buddhist monk; 
two ramshackled, but seriously intended, 
coup plots involving military personnel 
among others; and so on. But over the 
same period, there have been four changes 
of government involving sharp ideological 
differences, through Parliamentary elections 
conducted wifh examplary honesty under 
conditions of general tranquility. In no 
other nation, and in relatively few estab- 
lished states for that matter, have čemo- 
cratic forms repeatedly enabled an unco- 
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erced electorate to accomplish such major 
reallocations of the power to govern. 

Professor Woodward, a political scientist, 
measurably expands our understanding el 
this exceptional consolidation of parliamen- 
tary democracy by relating it to a con- 
current series of consequential changes in 
Ceylon’s political parties. His principal 
emphasis is on the transformation of a set 
of key parties from frail organizations, 
dependent upon free-wheeling “notables,” 
influential figures with strong personal fol- 
lowings and weak enthusiasm for party 
loyalty, to virile corporate entities com- 
manding mass support by virtue of resonant 
ideological appeals. He shows that as these 
six or so significant Sinhalese parties—the 
politics of the Tamil minority moves, for 
the most part, in a separate sphere, and is 
treated accordingly—became increasingly 
bureaucratized, the external field of elec- 
toral competition appreciably stabilized. 
Spur of the moment miniparties and buc- 
caneering independent candidates declined, 
while a succession of well made alliances, 
including Marxist parties which had pre- 
viously been hot for revolution, produced 
a balanced struggle between two dominant 
political blocs, each pledged to preserve the 
parliamentary system. 

But while there is much to profit from 
in this study, readers without background 
knowledge of contemporary Ceylon need 
to be warned that the book’s treatment of 
matters outside its primary focus on politi- 
cal parties as such betrays a pervasively 
astigmatic vision of the social and cultural 
contexts of Ceylonese politics. One of the 
most flagrant faults is an utterly eccentric 
denial that caste is a significant influence 
on political conduct. Another is a promis- 
cuous use of empirically vacuous references 
to “traditionalism” and “traditionalistic” 
forces, figures, and the like. This strange 
interpretation, without precedent in the 
literature, is especially disconcerting in that 
it is nonchalantly taken for granted rather 
than argued with evidence. The term 
“caste” does not occur in the book’s com- 
mendably comprehensive index, while the 
text does not contain a single reference to 
any specific caste at all, let alone even a 
curt overview of either the Sinhalese or 
Tamil caste systems. ‘The result leaves 
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about as large a hole in the study’s render- 
ing of empirical reality as would be found 
in, say, a report on party politics in New 
York that took no serious account of the 
city’s ethnic composition. To cite one 
obtrusive instance of Woodward’s total 
failure to record manifest evidence that 
caste systematically matters in Ceylon’s 
politics, he does not disclose that the five 
men and one woman who have served as 
Prime Minister have all been Sinhalese 
Buddhists from the numerically largest and 
avowedly highest Goyigama caste. 

In brief, despite some solid virtues, the 
book is flawed by faults of such magnitude 
that it can only be welcomed equivocally. 

l ARNOLD L. GREEN 

Department of Anthropology 

State University of New York 

Geheseo College 
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MANUEL AviLA. Tradition and Growth: 
A Study of Four Mexican Villages. Pp. 
xv, 219. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1969. $10.75. 


In the Spring of 1964, the author revis- 
ited four Mexican rural towns previously 
studied in the thirties by anthropologists. 
The villages were: Tepoztlán, studied by 
Robert Redfield in 1926-1927; Mitla, 
studied by Elsie C. Parsons, 1929-1933; 
Chan Kom, Redfield and Alfonso Villa, 
1931; and Soteapan, George M. Foster, 
1941. Avila conducted a socioeconomic 
survey of these localities with the purpose 
of giving some empirical support and illus- 
tration to his contention that the traditional 
sector of underdeveloped countries can 
make, and has made, significant contribu- 
tions to the process of modernization and 
` development. Obviously, one cannot make 
generalizations, as the author recognizes (p. 
14), from a sample so small and not ran- 
domly selected. Yet, the historical case 
method was used by Avila to gather a large 
amount of supportive information. 

These villages have shown, over a period 
of thirty years, a dynamism and concern 
for progress that openly challenges the 
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common notion that traditional sectors of 
economies are stagnant, unable to generate 
savings, and burdened with unproductive 
unemployment. Moreover, they challenge 
too the theory that movements of capital, 
labor, goods, and services are the only 
checks of historically rooted interregional 
inequalities. Initiative, motivation, leader- 
ship, responsibility for the communal en- 
deavors, cooperation, improved communi- 
cations, accumulation of locally generated 
savings, and improved education account 
rather for the economic performance of the 
four villages, and for their rate of growth, 
larger indeed than that of the industrialized 
regions of Mexico. 

This autogenerated change, Avila warns, 
may not be sustained at the same rate over 
a very long period of time, as would be 
needed if the traditional sector is to close 
the gap separating it from the relatively 
modernized areas of the country. It is 
easier to make substantive improvements 
in an extremely deprived economy than in 
an already diversified, active, and progres- 
sive one, In the long run, the villages will 
need external help from the state or federal 
governments for larger capital investments, 
infrastructure improvements, and diffusion 
and adoption of more advanced and com- 
plicated technologies. This need for exter- 
nal help extends to the area of qualitative 
expansion of the available human resources. 
Government subsidized health and educa- 
tion programs have already been started, 
and must be expanded to improve the 
capabilities of the people. 

Avila’s book gives us a good informative 
insight into the realities hidden behind the 
statistics and aggregate data. Yet I have 
to say that I do not feel confident in the 
representativeness of the selected villages. 
I would also ask for more conclusive 
demonstrations of a deep change in the 
cultural—belief system in the sense of entre- 
preneurship and need for achievement. 

GERMAN OTALORA 

Instituto Tecnológico y de Estudios 

Superiores de Monterrey | 

Monterrey 

México 


ORLANDO Fats Borpa. Subversion and So- 
cial Change in Colombia. Translated by 
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Jacqueline D. Skiles. Pp. xiv, 238. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1959. 
$6.95. 


It seems to me, there is a considerable 
need for the kind of interpretation and 
periodization of Latin American history 
presented in this book, especially for those 
concerned with questions of development. 
For Orlando Fals Borda, the Colombia 
sociologist, has here attempted to use some 
of the constructs and concepts of sociology 
to interpret, in broad strokes, the histcric 
process of social change in Colombia. 

The author’s conception of change is es- 
sentially dialectical, A particular social 
order is a “topia,” which then is challenged 
by an ideal vision of a new orde-— 
“utopia,” which, in turn, only partially 
succeeds and becomes institutionalized in 
a new “topia” to await its own demise 
under the challenge of a new “utopia.” 
The whole social and cultural process by 
which the existing social order is uncer- 
mined is what Fals Borda means by sub- 
version. Those elements that challenge 
_the established order are categorized as 
counter—values, counter-norms, rebel or- 
ganizations or “disorgans,” and technical 
innovations. 

Having defined his terms and his frame- 
work, the author proceeds to divide Colom- 
bian history into the following social orcers 
and their respective subversions: the rule 
of the Chibchas and its destruction by the 
Spanish conquest; the resultant seigniorial 
order, and its subsequent partial under- 
mining by liberalism; the burgeois order, 
and its attempted subversion by socialism 
after about 1925; and fnally, the modiied 
bourgeois order of the National Front, and 
the subversion of this order by “neo- 
socialism,” a period which the author be- 
lieves, and hopes, will lead Colombia to a 
new and better social order. 

In reading such a took as this, some 
prior knowledge of Colombian history is 
advisable, since the approach is indeed 
schematic. Moreover, at times, the scheme 
seems to impose itself on the facts. His- 
torians may ‘abject that the sources are 
largely secondary ones. The analysis must 
also support a burdensome jargon. A final 
criticism is substantive: in assessing Coləm- 
bia’s current period of transition, the au- 
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thor seems, in my estimation, to misjudge 
somewhat both the political nature of con- 
temporary Colombia, and the harsh realities 
inherent in revolutionary processes. Are 
an “open society” and “revolution” truly 
compatible? 

Despite these weaknesses, the analysis is 
provocative. Not because it presents us 
with new facts or data, which we also, of 
course, sorely need, but because it sug- 
gests categories and interpretations which 
can serve as the beginning points for better 
ordering our conceptions of the develop- 
mental process in Latin America. 

RosBert H. Drx 

Associate Professor of Political Science 

Rice University 

Houston 

Texas 


Moritz THOMSEN. Living Poor: A Peace 
Corps Chronicle. Pp. ix, 314. Seattle: 
University of Washington Press, 1969. 
$6.95. 


By this, its tenth year in existence, the 
Peace Corps must have upwards of 40,000 
returned volunteers. Since our experiences 
were scattered among nearly 60 countries, 
one might be tempted to think that no 
single account could really capture the 
flavor of the thing, a heterogeneous com- 
posite of individual successes and failures. 
But there hardly has ever been a volunteer 
who did not, for a while at least, think 
of “writing it up,” and trying to pass 
along something of what one confronts, 
and how he tries to cope with it in the 
developmental field. Not a few ex—volun- 
teers have tried, and there is no shortage 
of manuscripts. The few which are actu- 
ally published, however, have something 
special about them. 

Moritz Thomsen’s Living Poor: A Peace 
Corps Chronicle is a narrative of the nearly 
four years the author spent in Ecuador. 
Most of that time he was in Rio Verde, a 
small farming and fishing town on the 
northern coast, where time goes slowly, and 
things do not change appreciably over the 
years. ‘Thomsen, an ex-pig farmer from 
California, was himself a poor man before 
joining the Peace Corps; and something of 
the empathy with which he writes is per- 
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haps due to this. At all events, he has 
written a lucid and illuminating book about 
experiences which, albeit personal, seem to 
have been the common lot of us all. 

The volunteers I have known all tried 
hard, and Thomsen tried'harder than most. 
During his time in Rio Verde he touched 
all the bases, probing the character of the 
town for the elusive key to unlock the grip 
of economic stagnation and tradition- 
bound routine. | 
_ There are times in the life of every 

volunteer when he’s convinced he’s about 
to lose his mind in the process. Sometimes 
they nearly do. Witness the case of the 
poor fellow working in the Sierra, who one 
day rushed out of his house and bit the 
ice-cream man. Or contemplate the lot 
of the Indians, descendents of the proud 
Incas, reduced to scratching out a living 
on mountain slopes so steep “the men must 
tie themselves to their fieids as they hoe 
or harvest.” One story is told of an 
Indian who literally fell out of his potato 
patch and broke his neck. 

In his day to day relations with the 
town, Thomsen is gradually, inevitably 
drawn into the mainstream of Rio Verde 
life, becoming a part of the mosaic of 
friendships and suspicions which form the 
human backdrop to the drab surroundings 
of the local routine. His life is surrounded 
by the little paradoxes and anomalies that 
an outsider may never' really come to 
understand, such as the iron—clad local 
conviction that “chicks’ raised without 
mothers to teach them’ how to scratch 
would group up weak and stupid and that 
they would soon die.” Or the witchcraft 
to which the people turn to recue a corn- 
field under siege by hordes of .parasites. 
There is a cynical gringo up the river, who 
shrugs the whole business off with, “Yessir, 
a month after you’re gone, nobody will ever 
know you were here.” He may be right; 
it has happened before, and it is a spectre 
with which every volunteer lives but tries 
to. discount. 

Thomsen, like many in similar situations, 
never completely succeeds in bridging the 
cultural gulf. Of all of Rio Verde’s in- 
habitants, he is most attached to Ramón, 
an ambitious and empathetic type. But 
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there are times, such as during the agony 
of his slowly dying dog, when the chasm 
between Ramon and the author seems a 
bottomless void, despite the years they 
have worked together. 

Apart from the manifest effort which- 
Thomsen makes to understand and contrib- 
ute to the life of Rio Verde, he has an- 
other virtue. He writes well. In part, at 
least, Living Poor has appeared in a series 
of articles in the San Francisco Chronicle, 
and tells in a colorful but compassionate 
way the unfolding of Thomsen’s “terrible 
love-hate relationship with the town.” In 
a series of well~drawn vignettes of all too 
human encounters, he relates for us a dis-. 
turbing story about the way Rio Verde 
goes about its business and confronts a 
bleak future. Some of the incidents, of 
course, are irritating, and one project, after 
a rush of initial enthusiasm, seems to fizzle 
out to nothing until outside forces inter- 
vene. “So the people did get a new 
lagoon ... the same way they got their 
light plant that didn’t work and their dock 
that stood high and dry at low tide: by 
sitting on their haunches and doing 
nothing.” Others are perplexing and more 
ominous: “The economic mechanics of 
existence was something that I simply 
could not figure out... . To work harder 
a man has to eat better; to eat better he 
has to produce more; to produce more he 
has to work harder. To talk to a man 
about tripling his income to three hundred 
dollars a year was to fill him with con- 
fusion.” In all, it is a poignant account 
of a village living poor because that it is 
the only way it has ever known, and of a 
way of life where poverty is perhaps both 
cause and effect, symptom and disease. 

Living Poor is a book worth reading, 
both for its style and content. It is one, 
I am sure, that speaks for many another 
ex-volunteer, mirroring the tragi-comic 
frustrations of his own efforts to come to 
grips with the character and motivations 
of a people in another and not all-so far 
away land. 
i Joan F. WILSON 
Graduate Group 
Department of Economics 
University of Pennsylvania 
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The Politics of Formosan Nationalism 
Douglas Mendel 


It is common knowledge that both the Communist and the Nationalist Chinese 
regimes insist that Formosa is an integral part of China and oppose independence 
for Formosa. But what do tke Formosans, the silent majority on the island, 
think about the matter? This is the question that Mr. Mendel seeks to answer, 
focusing his kook principally but not exclusively on native attitudes. 


1970 LC: 78-94982 320 pages map $7.95 


Revolution and Chinese Foreign Policy 
Peking’s Support for Wars of National Liberation 


Peter Van Ness 


In the continuing debate concerning the role of China in world politics, arguments 
often center on the relationship between what Peking says and what in fact it 
does in support of wars of national liberation abroad. Mr. Van Ness here at- 
tempts to provide the basis for a measured assessment of Chinese behavior in 
international affairs, presenting for the first time a systematic analysis of both 

Y the theory and the practice o- Chinese support for wars of national liberation in 
the countries of the Third World. 


1970 LC: 73-89893 275 pages $6.50 


University Authority and the Student 
The Berkeley Experience 


C. Michael Otten 


Using the University of California, especially at Berkeley, as a historical case 
study, the author traces the origins of traditional student government and 
administrative paternalism. He shows that the crisis of university authority is 
just one manifestation of a ceepening rebellion against administrative centrali- 
zation, and argues that orgenizational power must be democratized if conflict 
is not to become endemic. 


1970 LC: 72-99485 240 pages 12 photographs $7.50 


Employment Grievances 
and Disputes Procedures in Britain 
K. W. Wedderburn and P. L. Davies 


A comprehensive descriptior of the formal and informal procedures for resolving 
grievances and trade disputes in Great Britain. This volume examines the general 
structure of British labor law; the voluntary procedures established by collec- 
tive agreements; the legal machinery for arbitration and for state intervention; 
and the operation of the new Industrial Tribunals which since 1965 have had 
jurisdiction over certain types of employment questions. The book also assesses 
the recommendations and advice put to the British Government by the Royal 
Commission Report on Trace Unions and Employers’ Associations in June 1968, 


1969 LC: 71-84788 300 pages $10.50 
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CREATING THE HUMAN ENVIRONMENT 


We are in the shock front of an epic time — with per- 
haps ten to fifteen years left to take command of our 
technology. Important questions relating to society’s 
objectives for the environment are. raised in this report 
for the American Institute of Architects by Gerald 
McCue, William R. Ewald, Jr., and the Midwest Re- 
search Institute, the authors stressing the urgent need 
for social inventions equal to directing present and 
future technology toward the highest human use. 340 
pages. $15.00. 


URBAN TRANSPORTATION PLANNING 


A major crisis confronting today’s cities is the increas- 
ingly complex problem of transportation. Movement 
of people and goods becomes increasingly slow, costly, 
unpleasant, and dangerous each year. Yet a wide 
knowledge gap exists between those with experience in 
transportation planning and those responsible for mak- 
ing decisions in the area. Noted planning consultant 
Roger L. Creighton has designed this book specifically 
for those who need to know: engineers, urban plan- 
ners, economists, government executives, businessmen, 
civic and political leaders. Creighton discusses the 
large body of systematic knowledge now available 
about travel, land use, and transportation networks, 
and its significant implications for metropolitan and 
regional planning. 20 diagrams, 84 figures. 375 pages. 
$10.00. 


URBAN LAND USE PLANNING 


Second Edition 

‘So there is a book on how to make a city plan, and 
on its theoretical base. Reading it will not make a city 
engineer, an architect, or a political scientist into a 
city planner, but it might bring them some understand- 
ing and even respect for the field. It will help make 
a. planning student into a planner; and certainly will 
help make a planner into a better one.” — AIP 
Journal. By F. Stuart Chapin, Jr. 40 illustrations. 
498 pages. $7.95. i 
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WARREN DEAN. The Industrialization of 
São Paulo, 1880-1945. Pp. x, 263. 
Austin: University of Texas Press fcr 
the Institute of Latin American Studies, 
1969. $7.50. 


The spectacular economic growth of São 
Paulo, today Latin America’s largest indus- 
trial complex, has been examined by a 
number of scholars. Generally, their focus 
has been on the years since World War II 
when, as Professor Dean observes, the 
contours of industrialization in Brazil were 
reshaped through the infusion of both for- 
elgn corporate and state capital. Professor 
Dean’s long-awaited pioneer study is con- 
cerned with the formative period of Partl- 
ista industrialization, bezinning with the 
last decade of the empire, and closing wizh 
Getúlio Vargas’ first retirement from office. 
Although he examines the origins, growth, 
and increasing sophistication of particular 
industries, and traces the meteoric rise of 
spectacular entrepreneurs such as Count 
Francisco Matarazzo, he is more interested 
in the character of the industrialists and 
their attitudes toward their workers, do- 
mestic consumers, state and federal gav- 
ernments, and rival capitalists. 

The founders of Paulista industries came 
from two sources: foreign-born importers 
and Brazilian-born plantation owners. In 
time, the two groups tended to intermarzy, 
and by the 1920’s their ranks were some- 
what enlarged by the addition of members 
of lower middle class urban elements, usu- 
ally first or second generation immigrants. 
After this analysis in Part I, the author 
examines, in Part II, the impact of World 
War I upon the growth of the Paulista 
industry and concludes. contrary to the 
findings of other students, that the war 
hindered as much as it promoted industrial 
advancement. In the same section, he dis- 
cusses the sharp business practices charac- 
teristic of industrial trade associations 
during the 1920's, their harassment of 
union organizers, and their unflattering 
public image, which was partly a conse- 
quence of their inferior, costly products. 

In the third and concluding section, Pro- 
fessor Dean analyzes the industrialists’ ex- 
perience during the first Vargas regime, 
1930-1945. Hard hit by the onset of 
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the world depression, they stood by curing 
the 1930 revolution that brought Vargas 
to power. Initially, they were not among 
its beneficiaries, and some of them, though 
apparently not the foreign—born, supported 
the 1932 Paulista protest rebellion against 
Vargas. Only after the establishment of 
the Estardo Névo in 1937 did industrial 
leaders like the well-known Roberto C. 
Simonsen become close collaborators of the 
dictator, who became persuaded of the 
urgency of state-fostered industrial devel- 
opment. But the industrialists’ influence 
on federal economic policies waned when 
Vargas was ousted from office. 

Soberly and tightly written, with an 
undertone of hostility toward the indus- 
trialists, this somewhat mistitled study is 
based upon wide reading, especially among 
printed sources that include biographies 
and memoirs by entrepreneurs, and the 
reports of trade associations. Curiously, 
the author did not examine the records 
of individual firms, nor did he make use 
of interviews with industrial leaders. Still, 
this is an informative, thought—provoking 
contribution to the literature concerning 
the economic history of modern Brazil. 

DAURI ALDEN 

Professor of History 

University of Washington 

Seattle 


Francisco José Moreno. Legitimacy and 
Stability in Latin America: A Study of 
Chilean Political Culture. Pp. xviii, 197. 
New York: New York University Press, 
1969. No price. 


This essay proposes that there is a funda- 
mental set to Latin American political 
culture, derived from the introduction of 
Roman law to the Iberian Peninsula, and 
through the Spanish colonial system to 
Latin America. The central features in- 
clude a dualism of written legal ideals and 
active political reality, and a political 
administrative mode, Moreno calls it au- 
thoritism, consisting of a “single center of 
legitimate political power, the legal suprem- 
acy of which is sanctioned in the name of 
justice and whose actions are, therefore, 
not to be bound by written regulations or 
existing customs” (p. 24). Moreno’s thesis 
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is that where governments of Latin Amer- 
ica have been able to embody this principle 
through institutionalized or charismatic 
leadership, stability and growth tend to 
follow; attempts at pluralism and imitation 
of foreign political styles have led to 
anarchic conditions. 

The body of the book reviews the politi- 
cal history of Chile from the colonial 
period to ‘the present, attempting to show 
that stability occurred where authoritism 
was dominant, namely, (1) during the 
colonial period, (2) during the period of 
centralization of power in the presidency, 
initiated by Diego Portales in 1831, and 
finally disappearing by 1891: and (3) be- 
ginning again in Arturo Allessandri’s second 
term, 1932—1938. The first period came to 
an end with the failure of the Spanish 
crown to reestablish itself under Napoleon. 
This left the colony with no single admin- 
istrative and judicial head, and the early 
period of independence, therefore, consisted 
of pluralistic power competition within 
Chile. This was brought to an end by 
Portales’ establishment of presidential 
power, and there followed some thirty years 
of conserative dominance. The power of 
the presidency was gradually eroded through 
the efforts of liberals to import political 
forms and economic principles from Europe 
and America, which allowed the power to 
fall to the agrarian landlords. The forty 
years prior to the second Alessandri regime 
consisted of continuing instability, with the 
president again unable to act effectively. 
Today, Moreno sees Chile as having re- 
gained a system which would allow a strong 
leader to act, and he believe that Jorge 
Alessandri probably has come as close to 
this as any recent president. 

Moreno disclaims favoring this nature of 
things, but holds that such a basic political 
culture must be recognized if one is to 
understand the course of political events 
in Chile, and the rest of Latin America. 
Although Moreno does not exploré all the 
ideas and evidence one would like—such 
as what is meant by stability? how many 
revolutions make instability? what are 
“growth” and “development”?—this re- 
viewer was impressed by the general worth 
of Moreno’s basic argument, and strongly 
recommends it to those concerned with the 
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nature of society and politics in Latin- 
America. 
RicHarp N. ADAMS 
Program Advisor in Social Sciences 
Ford Foundation 
Buenos Aires 
Argentina 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


Joun Hicxs. A Theory of Economic His- 
tory. Pp. vii, 181. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1969. $5.00. 


Previous generations of economists, from 
Adam Smith to Alfred Marshall, used his- 
torical examples as the inductive basis for 
economic theory, and applied economic 
theory to help explain the past; economic 
theory in this century has, unfortunately, 
become largely a nonhistorical deductive 
exercise. It is of considerable interest, 
therefore, that the distinguished economic 
theorist, Sir John Hicks, should direct his 
postretirement attention to the historical 
dimension of economic activity. He claims 
for his purpose “the kind of thing that 
was attempted by Marx, who did take 
from his economics some general ideas 
which he applied to history, so that the 
pattern he saw in history has some extra- 
historical support.” The “new” economic 
historians in the United States pursue 
similar goals by deliberately passing his- 
torical experience through the organizing 
sieve of economic theory. 

A sweep of the entire panorama of his- 
tory, up to the Industrial Revolution, in 
less than two hundred pages, must neces- 
sarily forego complete documentation in 
favor of narrative sketches of evolutionary 
paradigms. The approach is reminiscent of 
stage theories of history except that greater 
importance is attached to the internal dy- 
namics within each sequential step. Colo- 
nies, for example, are seen as part of the 
search for ways of diminishing the risks 
of trade as mercantile city states devel- 
oped, Surprisingly, there is little explicit 
reliance on economic theory to advance the 
narrative, but the few exceptions, such as 
the emphasis on a shifting ratio of fixed to 
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circulating capital during the Industrial 
Revolution, prove especially interesting. 

The scope and the style of the entire 
book reflect leisurely and wide-ranging con- 
versations over the claret at All Souls. It 
also stands as a tribute to the author’s 
friendship with the eminent British eco- 
nomic historian, the late T. S. Ashton. 
A Theory of Economic History will supply 
both pleasure and perspective to the gen- 
eral reader who is wiling to be immersed 
in the fascinating complexities of specu- 
lative history. 

WILLIAM G. WHITNEY 
Assistant Professor of Economics 
University of Pennsylvania 


SIDNEY Homer and RICHARD I. JOHAN- 
NESEN. The Price of Money, 1946 to 
1969: An Analytical Study of Usxited 
States and Foreign Interest Rates. Pp. 
xi, 156. New Bunswick, N.J.: Rutgers 
University Press, 1969. $9.00, 

This short volume by two executives of 
a leading New York investment banking 
firm is an important contribution for 
understanding bond markets in the past 
twenty-four years. It is probably a repre- 
sentative summary of how professional 
bond dealers now view recent extraordinary 
financial history, and deserves a wide audi- 
ence on this count alone. It is not a theo- 
retical treatise about the determinants of 
interest rates; it is a sophisticated institu- 
tionalist review of data generated in finan- 
cial markets here and abroad which should 
interest both economists and the public at 
large. 

After a well-written introduction, the 
volume fractures into two nonoverlapping 
essays. The first, consisting of chapters 
2-6, is the weaker, and reports a com- 
parison of long- and short-term interest 
rates in the United States and seven other 
economies. This essey contains a tedious 
narrative of interest rate time series 
(recorded as annual averages) in different 
countries. It is especially deficient in ex- 
plaining the relations between exchange 
controls, currency revaluations, domestic 
inflations, and these series. It uncon- 
vincingly argues that meaningful compari- 
sons of nominal interest rates in different 
countries can be made, and concludes that 
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interest rates in the .United Kingdom, 
Canada, and the United States tend to 
move together relative to rates elsewhere. 

The second essay is contained in the last 
six chapters, and is a very insightful dis- 
cussion of movements in various private 
sector and government interest rates in the 
United States during the same period. 
Through extensive use of tables and plots, 
the authors portray a number of anomalies 
in different series, and convey a sense for 
the unusual features of bond markets in 
the late 1960’s. Spreads among short- and 
long-term yields are intensively studied 
during postwar expansions and contractions. 
Short-term interest rates are viewed as 
being determined largely by monetary 
authorities; therefore, the authors empha- 
size long-term federal, municipal, indus- 
trial, and utility bonds in their discussion. 
Their view of the yield curve corresponds 
with a segmented market hypothesis about 
the term structure. 

The authors argue that the irregular rise 
in interest rates over the postwar period 
primarily reflects war- expenditures and 
consequent inflation. They report that this 
pattern can be seen repeatedly over the 
entire history of the American economy. 
While the Federal Reserve is not exoner- 
ated from its lapses in 1967 and 1968, one 
message of the book is that if there is to 
be “‘more war’ then more inflation and 
high interest rates seem inevitable until 
we reach the point of -wartime controls” 
(p. 142). More ominously, they warn that 
“social expenditures are‘ the first to suffer 
from inflation” (p. 143). While their 
stated assumptions are not sufficient to 
justify these statements, as predictions, they 
are going to be tested in‘ the months ahead. 

Donatp D. HESTER 

Professor of Economics 

University of Wisconsin 


Partners in Development: Report of the 
Commission on International Develop- 
ment. Pp. xvi, 399. Paper-bound edi- 
tion. New York: Praeger Publishers, 
1969. $2.50. 

It is a privilege to review tbis important 
Report of the Commission on International 
Development because of its distinguished 
Chairman (Lester Pearson), committee, 
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and consultants, and its great importance 
in the area of economic development. It 
is urgently recommended to ccademicians, 
government officials, members of Con- 
gress, and the general public. It should 
provide the basis for extensive public dis- 
cussions of an important policy area. This 
report should be adopted as a textbook in 
courses on economic development, interna- 
tional politics, and economics. Public pol- 
icy in the United States has been turning 
to internal problems—the cities, race, pov- 
erty, and pollution—in urgent need of at- 
tention. However, it would be a national 
folly if our profile in international develop- 
ment was too greatly reduced. This re- 
viewer strongly opposes any arrogant ad- 
vocacy of a Pax Americana. But he is 
concerned on grounds of international 
ethics and justice, consistent with enlight- 
ened national interest that we maintain 
really active concern with disease, poverty, 
and the human condition abroad. 

The critical thesis of the report is stated 
succinctly but portentously in its opening 
sentence: “The widening gap between the 
developed and developing countries has 
become a central issue of our time.” The 
objective is to assess the “international co- 
operation for development over the last 20 
years [which] has been of a nature and on 
a scale new to history.” The Report con- 
tains ten Chapters and two Annexes, in- 
cluding 68 recommendations, and prescribes 
a system for untying aid. The Committee 
fnds the following: waste in aid is dis- 
proportionately exaggerated; support for 
real development has been declining despite 
the demonstrated capability of developing 
countries to launch major development ef- 
forts; and the international community has 
reached a point of flagging interest, frustra- 
tion, and impatience. Foreign aid is a 
moral responsibility, and tangible recogni- 
tion that Wilkie’s One—-World idea is an 
operational reality. 

Chapter 1 is introductory. Chapters 2 
and 3 highlight development experiences of 
recent decades, and the mest serious 
hurdles developing countries face. Chap- 
ters 4 through 11 contain recommenda- 
tions for action in the following areas: (1) 
trade; (2) private foreign investment; 
(3) the aid relationship; (4) the amount 
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of aid; (5) aid effectiveness; (6) develop- 
ment debts; (7) population, education, and 
research; and (8) an international frame- 
work for development. Annex I summarizes 
the development situation in major world 
areas; Annex II contains statistical tables. 

The development record is mixed, but is 
far better than generally realized: average 
annual growth rate of the Gross Domestic 
Product is about 5 percent, of per capita 
product about 2.5 percent. Agriculture has 
begun to respond to policies, and the infra- 
structure is growing: However, population 
growth nullifies much development effort.. 
Debt service is consuming resources that 
developing countries need. In part, the 
burden of external debt is imposed on de- 
veloping countries by the developed coun- 
tries’ high interest rates and tightened 
monetary conditions. | 

The 68 recommendations can be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) Freer trade must 
become a vehicle for growth; (2) Flows 
of foreign private investments must be 
mutually beneficial; (3) Aid must be in- 
creased and better administered, both bi- 
laterally and multilaterally; (4) The prob- 
lem of monetary debts must be solved; 
(5) A more effective use should be made 
of technical assistance; (6) The population 
growth problem must be dealt with; (7) 
Education and research must be enhanced. 

This reviewer’s major criticism of the 
Report is the large number of recommenda- 
tions made without setting forth priorities. 

J. A. Hasson 

Professor of Economics 

State University College 

Buffalo 

New York 


ABRAHAM §. Becker. Soviet National In- 
come, 1958-1964: National Accounts of 
the USSR in the Seven Year Plan Period. 
Pp. xvii, 608. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1969. 
$19.75, 


This large volume by Dr. Becker is the 
latest in the series on Soviet ‘national in- 
come and product accounts sponsored by 
the RAND Corporation for the United 
States Air Force. The series, and its basic 
methodology, was conceived by Abram 
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Bergson of Harvard University. Bergson’s 
study appeared in 1953, and was followed 
by other large studies by him and by Hans 


Heymann, Jr., Oleg Hoeffding, Richard 
Moorsteen, Raymond Powell, Nancy 
Nimitz, and Norman Kaplan. All of the 


major studies in this series are models of 
objective scholarly research in which the 
Soviet literature is exhaustively combed 
for information, procedures are meticu- 
lously explained, and calculators reflecting 
several possible alternative assumptions are 
usually offered. The book under review is 
no exception to these encomiums. 

The basic framework of Becker’s study 
is to first establish the sources of income 
and patterns of expenditures in current 
prices for the years 1358 to 1964. These 
are discussed in great detail, and anyone 
interested in houshold spending patterns, 
government spending patterns, relations be- 
tween the State budget and the Gross Na- 
tional Product, use of subsidies, and the 
like, will find these early chapters useful. 
Then the various sectors of GNP are de- 
flated by price indices to get series in con- 
stant prices so that “real” changes over 
time can be cbserved. This enables Becker 
to calculate rates of growth in real ~erms 
of GNP as a whole, household consump- 
tion, investment, military spending, and so 
forth. Utilizing the results of previous 
RAND and other studies, rates of growth 
in the 1958-1964 period can be compared 
with those of earlier postwar years, and 
with those of other countries. In an at- 
tempt to get behind fluctuations in rates 
of growth, Becker devotes a full chapter 
to rates and distribution of investment and 
to capital-output ratios. He also devotes 
a full chapter to military outlays. Soviet 
military outlays are a particularly politi- 
cally charged topic, and one on which a 
lot of nonsense has been written. Becker’s 
statement of the issues, and critical analy- 
sis of methods of estimate, is a must for 
anyone interested in the subject. 

As for major results, Becker finds that, 
as most scholars have argued, the Soviet 
rate of overall grow7h did decline in the 
1958-1964 period relative to the earlier 
1950’s. Grewth from 1958 to 1964 aver- 
aged about 54 to 6 percent in comparison 
with roughly 74 to 8 percent from 1950 
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to 1955. However, the decline was partly 
anticipated as evidenced by a planned 
growth figure of 7.2 percent in the Seven 
Year Plan, 1958-1965. The period 1958- 
1964 also witnessed rising aggregate capital- 
output ratios, a million rubles worth of 
capital investment resulting in less of an 
increase in output per year than in pre- 
vious periods. This trend has been visible 
in the earlier postwar years also. The 
difference between 1958-1964 and the ear- 
lier postwar period was that in the latter, 
rising rates of investment had served to 
offset rising capital-output ratios, whereas 
in 1958-1964, rates of investment had been 
more or less stabilized. Inability or un- 
willingness to raise rates of investment still 
higher in order to maintain the rate of 
growth undoubtedly led the Soviet planners 
to embark, among other things, on the 
reforms which have been in progress since 
about 1965. 

It is impossible to do justice to this 
book in a short review. It contains gems 
too numerous to itemize. To mention just 
two more: those political scientists who 
are interested in an interesting evaluation 
of how Khrushchev saw and met his eco- 
nomic problems, and with what success, 
should read the last ten pages o7 Chapter 
12; economists and others who have had 
trouble understanding the nuances of the 
Bergson methodological framework will find 
a full and clear exposition in this book. 

FRANKLYN D. HOLZMAN 

Professor of Economics 

Tufts University 

Medford 

Massachusetts 


Lester C. THurow. Poverty and Dis- 
crimination. Pp. ix, 214, Washington, 
D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1969, $6.75. 


This book is a scholarly, sober investiga- 
tion of the causes of poverty in America. 
Dr. Thurow focuses on discrimination as 
the primary factor in the aetiology of pov- 
erty. Yet he knows that even eliminating 
present practices now will not cure the 
cumulative effects of past inequities. Open- 
ing opportunities for the poor, he argues, 
may be a necessary condition for raising 
the poor to- higher levels, but it cannot 
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insure complete freedom. To overcome 
the past, we need massive education, open 
housing, guaranteed jobs. and income re- 
distribution. 

The author evaluates poverty in relative 
terms, a refreshing contrast to all the of- 
ficial measures that use fixed lines and 
other unadjustable markers. The data he 
reviews suggest that the “nonwhite” popu- 
lation still lags some thirty years behind 
whites in income levels. It is evident that 
the noxious social habit of discrimination 
is still with us. 

Employing sophisticated econometric 
techniques, Thurow explains the incidence 
of poverty through a number of variables, 
that is, farm vs. city; families headed 
by Negroes; families with no labor force 
participation; family heads with low educa- 
tional attainment; time spent at work; 
and the industrial complexion of particular 
areas. Technically, these variables substi- 
tute for the attributes that directly relate 
to poverty. For example, work presum- 
ably contributes to enhanced productivity; 
hence, time spent at work contributes to 
the more significant element, productivity. 
From a statistical viewpoint, the procedure 
is quite satisfactory, as the variable which 
can be measured is a king of transmission 
line for the attribute itself. 

Thurow finds that lack of participation 
in the labor force triples “he likelihood of 
a family finding itself in peverty; and, 
indeed, he argues, those outside the labor 
force, particularly the elderly, are becoming 
an increasingly significant part of the pov- 
erty stratum. However, the fact remains 
that many heads of poor families are in the 
labor force and are employed. Here one 
must speak of the “working poor,” making 
it necessary to examine wage patterns and 
income distribution. Thurow acknowledges 
that there has been no great change in 
income distribution since World War TI, 
By focusing mainly on differences between 
racial groups, he has obscured this funda- 
mental consideration. 

The dissection of earlier economic theo- 
ries of discrimination is most welcome. It 
had been argued that little could be done 
ebout discrimination because it arises in a 
sort of free trade context with whites doing 
as they please, even though the practice 
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might be costly. The theory collapses, as 
Dr. Thurow shows, when we note that 
South African whites and American racists 
have not suffered losses of income because 
they discriminate. Indeed, there is much 
that can be done to eliminate this social 
blight, which is as much embedded in socio- 
logical and psychological factors as it is in 
economic ones. 
Ben B. SELIGMAN 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst 


Cart M. Rosenquist and Epwiy I. Mez- 
GARGEE. Delinquency in Three Cultures. 
Pp. xvi, 554. Austin: University of 
Texas Press for the Hogg Foundation for 
Mental Health, 1969. $10.00. 


From 1959 through 1961, a small group 
of sociologists, psychologists, psychiatrists, 
medical doctors, and social workers gath- 
ered data about 300 lower class boys in 
San Antonio, Texas, and Monterrey, Mex- 
ico. Among the 200 boys from San An- 
tonio, 100 were Anglo~Americans and 100 
were Latin—Americans, primarily of Mex- 
ican descent. All of the 100 from Monter- 
rey were of Mexican descent. 

Fifty of each of the three sets of boys 
had been judged to be delinquents by the 
courts in their communities. The other 
half of each set were selected randomly 
from rosters of nondelinquent boys attend- 
ing schools in the same neighborhoods. 

Rosenquist, a sociologist, coordinated 
the data gathering and preliminary analy- 
ses. Megargee, a clinical psychologist, had 
responsibility for final analysis of the data 
and preparation of the manuscript, in col- 
laboration with Rosenquist. Together, 
they compared results of psychological test- 
ing, medical examination, and investigations 
of the socioeconomic background of the 
three hundred boys to answer two ques- 
tions: (1) are there characteristics that 
distinguish delinquent lower class boys from 
nondelinquents in all three cultures, and 
(2) are there characteristics that are asso- 
ciated uniquely with cultural differences? 

They conclude that there are con- 
sistent striking similarities across the three 
cultures in much of the data associated 
with delinquency: They also report a few 
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factors that are disproportionately distrib- 
uted among the Anglo~Americans, Latin— 
Americans, and Mexicans. 

In general, lower class delinquent boys, 
in all three cultures, are more likely to 
come from broken homes, have lower edu- 
cational achievement, attend church less 
regularly, have a more negative outlook on 
life, have lower educational and occupa- 
tional aspirations, and have more limited 
time perspective than nondelinquent boys 
from the same neighborhoods. They do 
not differ, in general, in physical health, 
family income, or fatner’s occupation. 

Differences among the cultures are most 
pronounced in attitudes toward authority. 
The delinquent boys of Mexican descent 
are reported to be more likely to express 
hostility and disrespect toward their fethers 
and other individuals in authority positions. 

These, and a large number of other find- 
ings, are discussed in detail against a 
background of extended references to con- 
temporary sociological and psychological 
delinquency research in the United States. 
Each of the findings is qualified with sta- 
tistical, methodological, and theoretical 
analyses emphasizing the limitations of 
sampling, data gathering, and crosscultural 
comparisons, Although these points are 
well taken, and the findings must be inter- 
preted as qualified by the authors, the un- 
usually strong study design lends imprassive 
weight to this monograph. 

First, the between—culture, within-social 
comparison allows the authors to test, di- 
rectly, the generality of findings about dif- 
ferences between lower class delinquents 
and nondelinquents. 

Second, two adjacent cultures, Anglo- 
American and Mexican, are examined sepa- 
rately, and at a point in contact, in the 
Latin-American juncture. This allows the 
authors to buttress arguments abou: cul- 
tural differences by illustrating mediating 
effects where cultures overlap. | 

Third, sociological, physiological, and psy- 
chological data are available on the same 
sets of individuals, providing opportunities 
for assessing their relative contributions. 

We can share with the authors the 
aspiration that an equally powerful natural 
field experimental, cross-cultural, multidis- 
ciplinary study might be replicated without 


the problems of sampling, instrument com- 
parability, data gathering, field administra- 
tion, and cross-cultural interpretation that 
they so conscientiously recorded. 

The first four chapters introduce the 
research design and related literature; 
chapters five through thirteen combine a 
review of research with a detailed, but sta- 
tistically simple presentation and discussion 
of data, chapters fourteen and fifteen re- 
capitulate the findings and conclusions, and 
a set of appendices illustrate the research 
methods. , 

EUGENE JACOBSON 

Professor of Psychology 

Michigan State University 

East Lansing 


STEPHEN Core. The Unionization of 
Teachers: A Case Study of the UFT. 
Pp. ix, 245. New York: Praeger Pub- 
lishers, 1969. $8.00. 


The past decade has witnessed a 
turnabout among white-collar professional 
workers as abrupt as it was unexpected. 
While professional associations continued 
to eschew discussions of salaries, benefits, 
and working conditions, their members 
began acting like militant unionists—de- 
manding collective bargaining rights, threat- 
ening strikes, and manning picket lines. In 
the face of this militancy, professional as- 
sociations have had to rethink their roles, 
and many have begun to act like unions. 

The Untonization of Teachers concen- 
trates on the New York City’s United 
Federation of Teachers telescoping the his- 
tory of the city’s teaching unions, tracing 
the institutional sources of the present-day 
organization, and elucidating the issues, per- 
sonalities, and orientation of the early 
movement, which focussed most of its 
energies and resources on broad political 
questions, and ignored hard union issues of 
salaries and working conditions. 

The dissatisfaction that was ultimately to 
lead teachers to abandon this stance and 
embrace militant unionism began in the 
immediate postwar years, as inflation de- 
valued fixed salaries. In the freer post- 
war job market, depression-generated fears 
diminished, and with this came a corre- 
sponding diminution of the fear of reprisals 
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for militant action. Then, in the late 
1950’s and early 1960s, the civil+rights 
movement demonstrated to the middle class 
the acceptability of organized, militant 
protests. 

Using information gathered from re- 
markably candid interviews with union 
leaders, and from widely circulated ques- 
tionnaires turned in by union members, the 
author analyzes the factors that converted 
dissatisfaction into support for militancy. 
The result is a clear picture of the radical 
teacher whose discontent with the school 
system, and with the existing teacher’s 
unions, culminated in the formation of the 
United Federation of Teachers, and the ac- 
ceptance of a strike policy that was to 
reap its first fruits in the' first successful 
strike of April 11, 1962. - 

Since that 1962 strike, the UFT has 
grown in size and power until, by 1969, it 
was able to enlarge the sphere of its con- 
tract negotiations to include policy issues. 
The Unionization of Teachers charts this 
rapid growth, and in so doing, explores the 
problem of professionalism within a union 
—-a problem that will ke of increasing 
consequence as more professional workers 
turn toward militant unionism. 

CLAUDE M. Ury 

Research Associate 

San Francisco State College 

San Francisco 

California 


Wittiuam L. NELL. The Woman Move- 
ment: Feminism in the United States and 
England. Pp. vii, 208 New York: 
Barnes and Noble, 1969.. $5.75. 


This book is one of the Historical Prob- 
lems: Studies and Documents series, each 
consisting of a combination :of introductory 
in-depth essays on a particular theme and 
a collection of original documents. In the 
first half of the book, Professor O’Neill 
traces the development of the feminist 
movement in America and,'to a lesser ex- 
tent, in England during the past century 
and a half. In this historical survey, he 
presents several explanations for the emer- 
gence of women as a distinct interest group, 
discusses various facets of social feminism, 
and describes the decline of the movement 
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after 1920. The second half of the book 
consists of twenty-two documents written 
by the leaders and critics of the feminist. 
movement, 

American feminism in the 1830’s and 
1840’s was of relatively minor importance 
compared to later years. That it existed 
at all, the author attributes to two major 
developments: the organization of women 
at the local level, and the surge of social 
reform that to some degree carried women’s 
rights along with it. The push for feminist 
rights, in particular for enfranchisement, 
was furthered by the Civil War. Women 
felt that their wartime service as nurses 
and as civil servants should certainly en- 
title them to vote. Their expectations 
were also increased by the black male’s 
enfranchisement after the war. At this 
time, women were convinced that white 
men would not humiliate them by giving 
the black man the vote and leaving them 
without it. Once it was clear that Con- 
gress would not meet their demands, suf- 
fragists turned to the individual states since 
each could establish its own voting require- 
ments. Between 1890 and 1900, four of 
the western states passed legislation for the 
enfranchisement of women, hoping that by. 
this means women could be encouraged to 
migrate west. In the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, the cause of social feminism received 
two boosts. There was a tremendous 
growth of women’s organizations, and 
higher education for women became more 
available. Nevertheless, women still had 
to contend with viewpoints like those of 
Professor Edward Clarke who argued that 
higher education damaged women’s repro- 
ductive capabilities. Moreover, after re- 
ceiving an education, women had few oc- 
cupations open to them. ‘The increase, at 
this time, in the number of settlement 
houses did offer them a place to carry out 
useful work. In fact, many women viewed 
life in a settlement as a kind of post- 
graduate education. It permitted young 
women, inspired by their education, to play 
a larger role in society than custom per- 
mitted, and it also helped to undermine 
the Victorian stereotype. Other feminine 
reformers undertook different modes of 
action, organizing trade unions, and agi- 
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tating for better hours and higher pay for 
female workers. Now emphasis was placed 
upon the consequences of suffrage, and 
women continued to press for voting privi- 
leges. Although between 1910 and 1913 
six more states accorded women these 
rights, the real turning point in their ef- 
forts came in 1915. At this time, about 
two million women were involved in the 
movement, huge sums of money were avail- 
able, and new leaders emerged such as 
Carrie Chapman Catt. What was needed 
now was some device which would enable 
antisuffragist politicians to change their 
position without losing face. World War I 
provided such an opportunity, and in Janu- 
ary, 1918, President Wilson called for 
woman suffrage as a war measure. By 
1920, woman suffrage was ratified by thirty- 
six state legislatures and became law. As 
Professor O’Neill states: “No such obvi- 
cusly desired and modest a reform ever 
required so much effort.” __ 

Suffrage was the most dramatic accom- 
plishment of the feminist movement, and 
was thought to be a harbinger of good 
things to come. However, it constituted 
the last significant demand that organized 
women were able to make. Emancipation 
had not made women happier or more 
satisfied, and feminists were unable to 
explain why. No solutions to the feminist 
dilemma are offered, but the author indi- 
cates that the key may be found in Sweden 
which has come closer to the goal of equal- 
ity of the sexes than any other country. 

This book’s comprehensive survey of the 
feminist movement provides excellent ma- 
terial for the interestec reader. The au- 
thor is skillful both in his presentation of 
the rise and decline of social feminism in 
the United States, and in his descriptions 
of the similarities and differences of the 
movements in this country and England. 
The organizational desizn of the book is 
an effective one. By presenting only the 
essays in the first half, and the original 
writings in the second, the continuity of 
the historical overview is preserved. I: is 
the second half of the book that provides 
the most fascinating reading. Many of 
these carefully and well selected documents 
are aS pertinent now as they were at the 
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beginning of the century. In view of 
what seems to be a new wave of feminism 
today, this book is of timely interest. 
MARGUERITE L. YOUNG 
Research Psychologist 
National Institute of Mental Health 
Bethesda 
Maryland 
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2 texts that reflect 


American political change 
in thought and action © 


DIRECTIONS IN AMERICAN 
POLITICAL THOUGHT 
Edited by KENNETH M. DOLBEARE. 


As the demand for change in the policies and 
structure of our political system intensifies 
on the part of an increasingly large porpor- 
tion of the electorate, the need to understand 
the relevance of American political values to 
contemporary problems becomes vitally im- 
portant. This book provides the framework 
for a significant understanding of that rela- 
tionship. 

Twenty-four selections are presented from 
the works of major American political 
thinkers from Paine, Jefferson, Madison, 
Adams, and Hamilton, to such contemporary 
writers as Russell Kirk, Peter Viereck, Milton 
Friedman, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., John 
Kenneth Galbraith, Michael Harrington, 
Martin Luther King, Herbert Marcuse, Tom 
Hayden, and Stokely Carmichael. The selec-. 
tions are of sufficient length to permit stud- 
ents to get a clear sense of the values and 
priorities of each thinker and to develop the 
vital intellectual skills of independent critical 
analysis and evaluation of political ideas. 


1969 516 pages $9,95 
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Edited by KENNETH M. DOLBEARE, 
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says devote themselves to the meaning for 
today’s students of some leading empirical 
studies, much lauded but little understood in 
terms of the basic questions about who holds 
the power in our society and how change can 
be brought about. Dolbeare’s anthology, in 
short, is a small-scale textbook which en- 
ables students to become their own analysts 
and to confront important political questions, 
with the aid of the author’s helpful interpre- 
tive essays, about where the United States 
is going. 
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ical Behavior. 1969 274 pages 
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1968 341 pages 
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244 pages 
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1988 300 pages 
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1969 492 pages $14.95 
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RONDAL G. DOWNING, both of the University of 
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1969 393 pages 
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NEW TITLES FROM PORTER SARGENT PUBLISHERS 


g Values in Human Society—F. R. Cowell—A milestone in sociological 
and cultural synthesis. The author has painstakingly analyzed the life and 
work of Pitirim A. Sorokin, particularly his epic Social and Cultural 
Dynamics, to arrive at two new theories concerning the relationship be- 
tween sociology and the theory of value and the necessary circularity 
of value judgments—concepts sure to arouse intense debate among socio- 
logists. Included is a revised and updated version of the author's History, 
Civilization, and Culture. Cowell's analysis provides a new means for the 
proper application of sociology to the richer development of civilization. 


500 pp. $8.95 cloth 





[]The Black Seventies—Floyd B. 
Barbour, ed.—A challenge to tra- 
ditional thought on the Black ex- 
perience. Black authors discuss 
with freedom, honesty, and convict- 
tion their aspirations and expecta- 
tions for the future decade. Pro- 
vocative and enlightening. 300 p p. 


$6 cloth $3 paper 





Other New Releases: 


[The New Left: A Collection of 
Essays—Priscilla Long, ed.—Causes, 
tactics, and goals of the movement. 
in the words of the activists them- 
selves. 475 pp. $6 cloth $3 paper 


[C] Marx and Keynes: The Limits 
of the Mixed Economy—Paul Mat- 
tick—Analysis of present systems 
indicates the need for new solutions 
in economics. 384 pp. $6.95 cloth 


G Ancient History: The Twentieth 

Century—Avraham Ben-Yosef—A re- 
spected literary form takes on new 
meaning. The author speaks from 
a future of peace and creative har- 
mony and views the past (our pre- 
sent), presenting the works of our 
contemporaries whose ideas con- 
tributed to his ideal society. The 
writings of Erich Fromm, Henri 
Bergson, H. G. Wells, Teilhard de 
Chardin, and many others, are ex- 
erpted and synthesized into a philo- 
sophical and sociocultural pattern 
which, if heeded, may well produce 
the realization of Ben-Yosef's pro- 
jected future. Exciting, imaginative, 
and, hopefully, prophetic. 160 pp. 
$4.50 cloth $2.50 paper 


PORTER SARGENT 
PUBLISHERS 
11 Beacon St. 
Boston Mass., 02108 


[_] The Nature of Civilizations—Mat- į == == -=e wee eae e e 


thew Melko—The first comparative 
history to define and provide a 
basic model of civilizations. 224 pp. 
$4.95 


[] The BJack Power Revolt—Floyd 
B. Barbour, ed.—Authors from Nat 
Turner to Stokely Carmichael trace 
black power from past to present. 
250 pp. $5.95 
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Enclosed is $ ; S3 
Please ship prepaid the books cheek- 
ed above. 
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THE PAPERS | 
GEORGE "MASON 


| Edited by Robert A. Rutland 


George Mason, the author of the Virginia Declaration of Rights, provided 
much of the intellectual foundation of the American Republic. This first com- 
prehensive collection of his papers is a long overdue tribute to a man whom 
Jefferson called “a man of the first order of wisdom among those who acted on 
the theatre of the Revolution. ...” 

Sponsored by the Regents of Gunston Hall, the National Society of the Colo- 
nial Dames of America, and the Institute of Early American Mastory and 
Culture. 


3 vols. May $45.00 





FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES 
Their Diplomatic Relations, 1789-1914 
Henry Blumenthal 


This important book is essential foran understanding of contemporary 


Franco-American relations. It will be invaluable to the diplomatic historian 
for its fresh interpretations and its new insights. 


320 pages April $9.75 





DR. ALEXANDER GARDEN 
OF CHARLES TOWN 


Edmund Berkeley and Dorothy Smith Berkeley 


“,.. well-written and thoroughly documented biographical account .. . of an 
eminent and dedicated 18th century botanist.” 
Library Journal $10.00 





THE PRACTICE AND POLITICS 
OF FIAT FINANCE 
North Carolina in the Confederation, 1783-1789 
James R. Morrill 


This examinaticn of the financial and political considerations that shaped 
North Carolina's public financial policy during the Confederation is the first 
such state study. ` $7.50 


_THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514 
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Double Jeopardy 


By MARTIN L. FRIEDLAND, University of Toronto. This examination of the his- . 


tory ‘and current state of the rule against double jeopardy concentrates on British 
law but includes comparative material from other English-speaking jurisdictions, 
especially Canada and the United States. Analyzed are such topics as: the rationale 

of the rule, its history, the termination of legal proceedings, dismissals on a procedural 
ee accidental azquittals, technical acquittals, estoppels, perjury, and special 
pleas. $12.50 


English aad American Judges 


` as Lawmakers 


By LOUIS L. JAFFE, Harvard University. This book deal with the lawmaking 
function of judges in a democracy. It contrasts English and American judges, explores 
the bold innovations of the American courts, and propounds justification for that 
activity related to the democratic theory while pointing out its dangers. The author 


criticizes the Englisk judges for their restrictive notions of the judicial function and 


their rejection of the great examples set by Coke, Mansfield, and the nineteenth- 


century Judges. $3.50- B l 


~~ 


Nomos and the Beginning of 


the Athenian Democracy a 


a 


. By MARTIN OSTWALD, Swarthmore College. In this book Professor Ci i 
+ demonstrates how a close study of literary usage can be made to throw ligu: on a 
| problem of constitutional development. The fact that the Athenian term for 
“statute” changes from thesmos to nomo: between the time of Solon and the fifth 

century B.C. has long been known. Examining all the contexts in which these two 
terms were used, Professor Ostwald concludes that the adoption of nomos must be 
related to the democratic reforms enacted in Athens by Cleisthenes in 507~6 70 
_$ 00 


Yoruba Towns and Cities 


AN ENQUIRY INTO THE NATURE OF URBAN SOCIAL PHENOMENA 


By EVA KRAPF-ASKARI, University of London. For several centuries the West 
Afrivain Yoruba have lived in large, densely-packed, walled settlements. The social 
life of these settlements sheds an interesting light on some of the assumptions implicit 
in modern urban theory. Using Yoruba ethnographical material, the author criti- 


cally analyzes certain of these assumptions, and reviews recent changes i in Yoruba‘” 
towns and cities, particularly in terms of the emergence of nontraditiqnal social - 
strata... Diagrams, maps, plans. (Oxford Monographs on Social. Anthropology.) $5.95 ~ 
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